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ADVEBTISEMENT. 


The  aim  of  the  Pxtlht  Analyst  continues  to  be  the 
same  as  was  expressed  in  the  first  preface  by  the  able 
Projector  and  Editor  of  previous  years  : — 

''  The  Pulpit  Analyst  is  designed  to  form  a  medium 
of  intercourse  between  preachers  and  thinkers  of  all  de- 
nominations. It  aims  not  only  to  give  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  contemporary  English  preaching,  but  to 
stimulate  young  preachers  to  yet  higher  efficiency  in  the 
ministry.  They  have  but  few  opportunities  of  hearing 
one  another;  yet  their  common  work,  with  all  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  cannot  but  inspire  a  mutual  interest  which 
desiderates  close  intellectual  and  spiritual  fellowship. 
Such  fellowship  the  Pulpit  Analyst  aims  to  promote  by 
bringing  together  the  most  diversified  methods  of  preach- 
ing, as  supplied  by  representatives  of  all  sections  of  the 
Church.'' 


27,  Paternoster  Row. 
December,  1868. 
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BY   THE    REV.    ROBERT    VAUGHAN,    D.D. 
"  Wait."— Habakkuk  ii.  8. 

This  single  word  is  not  chosen  as  the  guide  of  our 
present  thought  from  any  fondness  for  the  unusual. 
More  words  added  to  it  would  limit  its  application^  and 
render  it  less  suitable  to  my  object.  This  word  is  the 
one  word  which  the  Divine  wisdom  often  seems  to  utter, 
in  rebuke  of  human  impatience.  God  is  never  in  haste. 
It  is  otherwise  with  man.  The  Divine  proceedings  are 
slow— everywhere  slow ;  whUe  man  is  eager,  hurried,  and 
impatient— everywhere  so.  In  holy  Scripture  men  are 
often  counselled  to  wait ;  to  wait  upon  God,  to  wait  for 
God :  language  which  supposes  delay  and  the  need  of 
patience.  This  language  recurs  so  frequently  as  to  in- 
dicate that  power  to  be  still,  and  to  wait  for  the  set  time 
of  the  Divine  action,  is  a  habit  of  soul  not  common,  and 
of  high  value  where  possessed.  In  the  verse  from  which 
we  select  the  word  *'  wait,'*  the  prophet  is  required  to 
show  himself  capable  of  obedience  in  this  respect.  '^  The 
vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it 
shall  speak,  and  not  lie ;  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it.'' 
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2  The  Dwine  Sloioness. 

In  this  disconrsej  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
that  our  experience  in  this  respect,  in  connection  with 
religious  life,  is  such  as  a  study  of  the  Divine  conduct 
in  the  broadest  view  of  it  should  lead  us  to  expect. 
Nature^  providence^  and  grace,  are  all  media  through 
which  God  reveals  Himself  to  man ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  in  all  these  manifestations  there  is  consistency,  har- 
mony— ^the  same  God.  This  is  a  great  fact :  a  fact  full 
of  light,  such  as  should  contribute  to  guide  us  safely 
througl;  many  a  season  of  darkness. 

I.  1.  The  history  of  the  earth  is  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciple now  suggested.  Concerning  the  process  by  which 
the  heavens  became  peopled  with  the  brilliancies  we  now 
see  there,  we  know  nothing.  But  we  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  through  which  this  earth  had  to 
pass  before  it  became  a  fitting  habitation  for  man. 
Geologists,  no  doubt,  do  sometimes  become  a  little 
romantic  in  their  speculations,  and  leap  to  conclusions 
without  waiting  for  sufficient  premises  to  warrant  them. 
But  intelligent,  sober.  Christian  men  are  agreed  in  re- 
garding the  layers  of  material  encompassing  our  globe 
as  bearing  evidence  of  an  antiquity  in  comparison  with 
which  the  date  of  man's  appearance  on  the  earth  is  of 
yesterday.  ''  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.*'  But  we  are  not  told  how  far  back  that 
beginning  was,  compared  with  the  changes  of  those  six 
days,  or  intervals,  which  were  to  bring  the  earth  into  the 
state  in  which  man  found  it.  In  the  solitude  of  those  far 
oflf  ages  progressive  change  gave  existence  to  progressive 
life — the  lives  of  plants  and  of  animals.  We  were  not 
present  when  the  mysterious  forces  from  below  burst 
through  the  crust  of  our  planet,  and  determined,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Divine  forethought,  where  the  sea  should  flow, 
and  where  the  hills  should  rise.  We  did  not  witness  the 
growth  of  the  gigantic  vegetation  through  which  monster 
animals,  now  extinct,  roamed  in  search  of  prey.  During 
those  long  eras  the  Eternal  was  here  alone.  Of  beings 
cxmsoious  of  His  own  being  none  would  seem  to  have 
been  with  Him.  Man  is  to  come ;  but  for  him  there  is  to 
be  long  waiting.  The  Creator  is  from  everlasting.  Eter- 
iiity  is  His.  He  may  well  be  slow.  Long,  very  long, 
everything  here  must  have  seemed  to  be  crude,  futile,  and 
meaningless ;  but  so  the  Infinite  could  wait,  so  He  has 
waited  often  since.  And  He  would  have  men  regard  the 
operation  of  His  hands,  so  that  they  also  may  know  how 
to  wait.  There  is  something  Divine  in  being  able  so 
to  do. 

2.  There  is  something  in  the  movement  of  the  seasons 
tending  to  remind  us  of  this  great  law.  The  changes  of 
day  and  night,  how  slow,  how  gradual,  how  impercepti- 
ble !  How  gentle  is  the  coming  of  the  light  I  How 
silently  and  slowly  does  it  give  place  to  the  darkness  I 
These  might  have  come  with  suddenness,  as  if  from  a 
hurried  hand ;  but  they  do  not.  There  is  a  stateliness  in 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  it  is  as 
noiseless  as  it  is  gradual.  It  is  as  if  the  will  of  a  great 
King  were  being  done,  and  by  powers  which  none  can 
venture  to  resist.  So  it  is  with  the  winter,  as  it  retires 
before  the  spring-time ;  and  with  spring,  as  it  is  succeeded 
by  the  summer  and  the  autumn.  Well  might  this  circle 
of  change  be  compared  to  a  mystic  dance,  so  gracefully 
do  the  figures  move,  blending  their  colours  together  as 
in  a  garland.  We  feel  that  there  is  an  Intelligence  which 
has  said  that  it  phall  be  so,  and  that  to  that  Mind  there 
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is  a  majesty  in  slowness.  Move  on  then^  day  and  nighti 
dark  winter^  joyous  springs  beautiful  summer^  and  ricli 
autumn ;  and  let  me  gaze  upon  you  as  you  move^  as  on  a 
procession  in  honour  of  the  Great  King.  I  hear  you 
whisper  as  you  pass^  ^'  Behold,  the  husbandman  waiteth 
for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience 
for  it,  until  he  receive  the  early  and  latter  rain :  be  ye 
also  patient.*'*  Yes,  there  is  greatness  in  patience.  The 
wise  know  how  to  wait. 

8.  Thero  is  something  in  the  history  of  all  life,  adapted 
to  convey  the  same  lesson.  Life,  whether  in  plants  or 
animals,  is  everywhere  a  growth ;  and  all  growth  is  silent, 
gradual,  so  gradual  as  not  to  be  perceived.  All  this  is 
rooted  in  mystery.  Everywhere  life  grows  up,  man  know- 
eth  not  how.  It  gives  the  blade,  the  ear,  and  the  full 
com  in  the  ear ;  but  these  stages  cannot  be  marked,  they 
melt  one  into  the  other.  So  it  is  with  animal  life.  Once 
begun,  its  course  is  a  ceaseless  onwardness  towards  the 
perfection  proper  to  it.  The  impulse  whence  this  comes 
is  a  secret  hid  from  man ;  but  he  knows  that  it  is  such  as 
to  ensure  that  in  these  transitions  there  shall  be  nothing 
hurried  or  abrupt,  that  the  end  shall  come  with  the 
steadiness  and  certainty  of  law.  So  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  and  the  smallest  creatures  in  the  air,  lift  our 
thoughts  to  the  same  agency,  an  agency  that  is  seen  to 
work  after  the  same  manner,  whether  shaping  a  world  or 
scattering  gold  dust  over  an  insect's  wing. 

Individvxil  life  in  man,  in  the  sense  of  education  or 
development,  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  has  gone  before. 
Instinct  soon  fills  up  the  narrow  limit  assigned  to  it ;   it 
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becomes  promptly  all  that  it  can  be.      It  is  not  so  with 
human  intelligence.     There  are  minds  which  may  be  said 
to  grow  continnously  to  the  extent  of  threescore  years 
and  ten.     Bat  the  apprehensions  of  childhood  andyoath^ 
how  slowly  do  they  become  those  of  manhood ;  and  the 
acquisitions  of  manhood^  how  slowly  are  they  made  I 
Scholarship^  science^  art — ^what  need  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
tracted toil  by  which  eminence  in  such  pursuits  is  realized  I 
The  end  sought  may  be  gained;   but  it  has  been  through 
lon^  waiting. 

Sat  the  truth  we  are  illustrating  is  seen  conspicu- 
ously in  the  history  of  national  life.     If  the  education  of 
a.ii  individual  be  so  slow^  what  marvel  if  the  education  of 
^  people  should  be  very  slow  I     Human  life  soon  runs  its 
oourse ;  but  nations  live  on  through  a  chain  of  centuries. 
Xt  has  taken  all  the  labour^  all  the  self-sacrifice^  all  the  sad 
experiences  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  bring  this 
oountry  out  of  its  primitive  state  of  barbarism  into  its 
]>re8ent  state  of  comparative  civilization.      Most  nations 
Ixave  passed  through  this  process,  and  it  has  always  been 
t^lius  protracted  and  costly.  We  shrink  from  the  retrospect 
of  so  much  labour  and  sorrow,  of  so  many  battle  fields, 
80  many  wretched  prison  cells,  and  so  many  blood-stained 
Bcaffolds,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  if  nations  once  rude  and 
enslaved  are  to  become  enlightened  and  free.      But  such 
is  the  dear  law  of  providence— a  law  with  which  the 
Deist  has  to  deal  in  common  with  the  Christian. 

n.  So  far  we  see,  from  facts  in  nature  and  providence, 
that  it  behoves  us  to  guard  against  impatience  in  judging 
the  ways  of  Gk>d,  and  to  know  how  to  wait.  BeUgion, 
revealed  religion,  includes  much  in  harmony  with  those 
facta.  It  is^  moreover^  in  these  phases  of  religion  that  we 
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find  some  of  the  aepeots  of  it  which  are  often  espeoiaUy 
perplexing  to  Christians. 

1.  We  see  a  fact  of  this  nature  in  the  long  interval 
which  was  to  pass  between  the  promise  of  a  Saviour  and 
His  ad/venL 

Sin  enters  the  world.  Its  disastrous  effects  soon  be- 
come visible.  The  first-born  of  man  gives  fearful  evi- 
dence of  its  power.  Cain  becomes  a  murderer.  Nature 
and  man  show  many  signs  of  the  triumph  of  evil^  and  seem 
to  prognosticate  many  more.  But  a  Deliverer  is  promised. 
The  Seed  of  the  woman  shall  come^  and  shall  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  Had  this  course  of  things  been  entrusted 
to  our  hands^  we  should  surely  have  been  eager^  in  haste, 
to  further  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Evil  One.  But  the  Divine  Mind  does  not  evince 
this  eagerness,  this  haste.  Four  thousand  years  pass, 
and  the  Promised  One  does  not  come.  True,  the  Infinite 
speaks  from  heaven  by  voices  and  by  messengers.  He 
inspires  prophets  to  reiterate  His  solemn  pledge.  He 
originates  institutions  to  be  shadows  of  the  great  things 
to  come.  But  the  Church  has  to  wait  through  all  those 
centuries. 

Now  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  in  the  slowness  of  the 
changes  through  which  it  was  to  pass  before  it  came  to 
be  what  it  was  to  be,  we  see  enough  to  prevent  our  being 
greatly  surprised  by  such  a  fact.  The  silent  slowness 
characterizing  the  evolutions  of  nature  and  providence, 
and  especially  everything  relating  to  the  progress  of  man, 
might  well  suggest  that  the  work  of  redemption,  like  the 
work  of  creation,  would  have  its  stages — ^its  long  epochs, 
through  which,  if  we  may  so  speak,  layer  would  come 
upon  layer,  and  process  upon  process,  until  this  spiritual 
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creation  shonld  attain  to  its  destined  maturity.  The 
moral  regeneration  of  a  world  must  be  a  work  embracing 
the  exercise  of  higher  attributes  than  the  natural  creation 
of  it^  and  we  need  not  marvel  if  in  its  processes  it  should 
be. even  more  protracted.  What  was  to  be  gained  by 
this  delay  we  can  know  only  in  part.  Our  world  is 
manifestly  a  chosen  theatre  for  the  solution  of  many 
grave  questions  concerning  good  and  evil.  Strange  to 
say^  it  is  a  world  in  which  sinful  beings  are  to  become 
religious  beings,  and  are  to  come  under  influences  which 
shall  do  more  than  restore  their  nature  to  the  perfection 
it  has  lost.  This  great  &ct  embraces  many  minor  facts, 
all  of  which  have  their  special  significance ;  and  among 
these  fishcts  this  delay  of  the  advent  is  one. 

It  may  be  a  fact  that  an  intelligence  once  estranged 
from  the  knowledge  of  God,  left  to  itself,  will  never  regain 
that  knowledge.  This  might  have  been  affirmed  by  Him 
who  alone  could  be  competent  to  have  made  such  an 
aflSrmation.  But  even  His  word,  however  explicit,  would 
not  have  settled  this  truth  as  it  has  been  settled  by  ex- 
periment in  the  history  of  those  forty  centuries  which 
preceded  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour.  That  truth  is 
no  longer  an  abstraction  depending  on  assertion ;  it  is  a 
demonstration  made  clear  by  experience.  In  those  times 
we  see  the  true  Age  of  Reason — the  age  in  which  the  in- 
telligence of  our  race  wa^  left  to  give  evidence  as  to  what 
it  could  do  in  this  direction.  They  were  times,  as  Paul 
boldly  says,  which  Gk>d  winked  at,  seemed  not  to  see,  but 
waited  His  time  concerning  them,  well  knowing  what  the 
end  would  be.  What  could  be  done  by  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  the  rude  or  the  partially  cultivated ;  and  what 
could  be  done  by  the  most  favourable  forms  of  civilization 
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that  human  intelligence  conld  realize — ^was  done ;  and  we 
know  the  result.  From  these  sources  come  all  mon- 
strous things^  which  men  could  still  describe  as  being 
religious;  and  even  the  wisest,  while  eschewing  such 
follies  in  their  heart,  if  not  with  their  voice,  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  ultimate  point  in  such  inquiries  when 
constrained  to  rear  their  altar  to  the  Unknown  God. 

It  is  with  knowledge  as  it  is  with  goodness :  the  crea- 
ture may  discard,  the  Creator  only  can  restore.  Free 
agents  are  free  to  effect  their  own  ruin;  and  the  Infinite 
is  free  to  reclaim  them,  or  to  leave  them  to  be  filled  with 
the  fruit  of  their  own  ways.  In  the  case  of  humanity  the 
compassionate  course  has  been  taken.  But  men  are  to 
be  saved  from  darkness  and  sin  through  a  process  which 
shall  demonstrate  that  God  only  could  have  saved  them 
from  the  one  or  the  other.  Men  are  to  learn  to  confide 
in  their  Maker,  but  not  until  experience  has  convinced 
them  that  in  Him  only  is  their  help.  ''  It  is  written,  I 
will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  no- 
thing the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is  the 
wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God  (was  left  to  show  that  it  did 
not  know  him),  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.''* 

2.  So  when  the  Saviour  did  come,  the  manner  of  His 
coming  was  not  such  as  the  thoughts  of  men  would  have 
anticipated.  It  must  be  confessed  too  that  there  were 
preliminaries  to  that  event  which  might  seem  to  warrant 

•1  Cor.  i,  19-^21. 
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ihe  expectation  that  its  coming  wonld  be  marked  by  some 
signal  and  sensible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power. 
Prophiecj  had  depicted  the  advent  in  glowing  colours ; 
the  Chnrch  had  g^ven  it  in  shadow  in  the  pomp  and 
splendonr  of  its  ritual;  and  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
world  had  been  made  to  take  their  course^  so  as  to  be 
tiibntarj  to  the  coming  of  this  special  kingdom.  But 
men  generally  did  not  see  these  things  thus^  and  were 
iar  enough  from,  recognising  the  seeds  of  a  great  change 
in  events  which  did  not  take  with  them  any  show  of 
outward  greatness. 

The  kingdom  of  Qod  was  to  come  without  observation.* 
nt  was  to  begin  with  small  beginnings.  Its  Founder 
^as  to  be  to  many  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground^  as  one 
without  form  or  comeliness.f  To  find  the  parents  of 
the  promised  Deliverer  of  the  race  you  have  to  go  to  a 
scene  in  humble  life.  To  find  His  birthplace  you  are 
led  to  a  manger.  His  early  years  have  a  veil  over 
ihem.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  His  kinsmen  and 
neighbours,  and  that  is  nearly  all  we  know  concerning 
Him  in  those  days.  When  He  comes  abroad  on  His 
great  errand,  He  is  homeless  and  poor.  The  men  He 
attaches  to  Himself,  the  men  in  whom  He  confides  the 
most,  and  employs  the  most,  are  from  the  rank  of 
fishermen.  So  it  is  through  His  life.  He  seeks  not  the 
great;  they  are  left  to  seek  Him.  To  the  end.  He  has 
His  place  apart  from  the  wealth  and  power  to  which 
men  have  ever  been  ready  to  do  homage.  Even  with 
regard  to  His  spiritual  mission,  the  results  are  limited, 
mimposing,  by  no  means   such  as  man's  forethought 
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would  have  imagined  as  to  be  attendant  on  His 
course.  Sceptics  have  stumbled  at  these  facts.  That 
the  world  should  be  governed  by  influences  coming 
from  so  low  a  source,  has  been  offensive  to  human  pride 
in  all  its  forms. 

But  these  facts  are  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  con- 
duct as  known  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
Almighty  to  cause  great  things  to  become  great  at 
once.  It  is  His  pleasure  that  they  should  grow  out  of 
small  things,  and  that  they  should  do  so  by  slow  degrees. 
Atoms  contribute  to  the  formation  of  worlds.  Substances 
change,  and  become  what  they  are  destined  to  be,  in  the 
process  of  ages.  Life  begins  in  its  simplest  form,  and 
it  attains  to  higher  forms  only  gradually  and  long  after. 
So  it  is  with  human  life — ^individual  and  social  life.  We 
know  what  the  philosopher  is  ;  we  hardly  care  to  know 
what  he  once  was.  Home  came  in  time  to  rule  the  world ; 
but  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city  grew  out  of  the  poor 
earth  fence  set  up  by  Bomulus.  God's  ways  admonish  us 
not  to  despair  of  the  day  of  small  things,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  under  His  rule  the  small  is  everywhere  made  to 
be  as  parent  to  the  great.  Our  Lord  revealed  Himself 
even  to  His  disciples  gradually,  slowly,  imperfectly. 
If  the  Church  which  is  to  fill  the  world  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  hut  of  a  fisherman,  or  in  the  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  this  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  law 
of  things.  The  great  forces  of  nature  all  move  thus, 
without  noise,  without  haste,  so  secretly  that  we  never 
know  their  beginnings,  and  so  slowly  that  we  can  never 
see  their  motion,  though  we  know  that  they  are  moving. 

3.  Nor  is  it  without  mystery  to  many  minds  that  the 
history  of  revealed  reUgion  since  the  Ad/vent  should  have 
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been  Bnch  as  it  has  been.  This  trath^  so  long  in  being 
folly  disdosed  to  man,  having  at  length  oome,  and 
everything  needful  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect 
being  onrs,  we  might  have  anticipated  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  would  be  retained  in  its  purity,  and  that  its 
subduing  power  would  soon  be  everywhere  felt.  But  on 
reflection,  we  find  analogy  suggesting  that  this  was  by 
no  means  probable.  No  truth  the  world  had  ever  pos- 
sessed had  been  thus  proof  against  corruption.  No 
good  that  had  ever  come  to  man  had  been  exempt  from 
antagonism,  or  from  the  danger  of  suflering  in  the 
conflict  awaiting  it.  Had  this  uniform  law  been  sus- 
pended in  favour  of  the  Gospel,  the  suspension  would 
have  been  a  continued  miracle,  and  would  not  have  been 
in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government, 
which  does  not  overpower  the  human  will  but  always 
leaves  unbelief  possible  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
sorrender  themselves  to  it. 

No  doubt,  it  is  something  appalling  that  this  corruption 
of  revealed  truth  should  have  appeared  so  early,  should 
have  diffused  itself  so  widely,  should  have  presented 
itself  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  ultimately  known  to  us  in 
Church  history,  and  should  have  endured  in  that  form  so 
long.  But  in  this  fact  we  see  confirmation,  only  too 
abundant,  of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  a  root 
doctrine  of  revelation,  giviug  meaning  to  everything  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Gospel.  It  is  clear  that  the  history  of 
this  world  was  designed  to  be  to  a  large  extent  a  history 
of  evil,  and  of  evil  as  developed  under  many  conditions 
and  in  many  forms.  We  see  something  of  the  nature  of 
sin  in  all  that  it  does ;  but  we  see  what  is  in  it  laid  bare 
eminently  in  its  resistance  to  the  highest  good.    We  see 
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here  what  a  rebel  nature  may  become^  even  when  an 
amnesty  is  proclaimed^  and  overtures  of  reconciliation^ 
characterized  by  an  infinite  generosity,  are  made. 
Fallen  angels  may  be  capable  of  sinning  after  this  manner, 
but  they  have  not  done  so.  The  alternative  of  receiving 
or  rejecting  such  a  message  has  not  fallen  to  them. 
We  now  see  the  feeling  with  which  men  may  reject  the 
Gospel.  We  see  also  that  they  may  corrupt  it  with  a 
depraved  subtilty,  and  a  wantonness  of  perversion,  that 
would  be  incredible  did  it  not  come  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  fact  and  history.  It  is  here,  beyond  anywhere, 
that  we  may  read  the  truth  of  the  inspired  words,  "  The 
heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked.'^* 

If  the  epoch  before  the  coming  of  Christ  might  be 
expected  to  prepare  us  for  receiving  Him  as  a  teacher, 
surely  what  has  happened  si^ice  might  well  prepare  us  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  purifier,  as  able  to  give  the 
preparation  of  the  heart  needful  to  the  acceptance  of 
such  teaching.  The  mysteries  of  evil,  who  can  solve 
them  ?  The  depths  of  Satan,  who  can  sound  them  ?  The 
might  of  wickedness,  who  can  subdue  it  ?  God  only  is 
equal  to  such  things.  Out  of  all  the  evolutions  of  error, 
out  of  all  the  devices  of  evil.  He  will  educe  lessons  for 
the  future  which  shall  cause  His  universe  to  be  upon  the 
whole  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. But  for  this  we  must  wait.  Often  we  see  good 
come  out  of  evil.  In  the  end  we  shall  see  that  all  things 
have  been  regulated  towards  such  an  issue.  *'  The  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth.^ 
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4.  If  we  descend  from  the  general  life  of  the  Church 
to  the  spiritual  history  of  the  individual  believer,  we  may 
find  much  there  to  remind  us  that  the  experience  of  the 
Church  at  large^  and  of  the  Christian  taken  separately^ 
are  regulated  hj  the  same  Intelligence. 

In  our  tendency  towards  haste  we  naturally  wish  to  see 
the  world  converted  soon,  very  soon.  So  when  we  enter 
on  the  Christian  life,  we  covet  that  it  should  be  matured 
speedily.  But  it  does  not  so  mature.  We  unlearn  the 
evil  slowly;  we  learn  the  good  still  more  slowly.  Infinn- 
ities,  which  we  had  hoped  would  soon  be  subdued,  are 
not  to  be  so  overcome.  Vanquished  to-day,  they  seem 
to  return  to  the  field  to-morrow.  The  new  and  better 
habit  of  the  soul  does  not  settle  and  ripen  as  we  had 
fondly  expected.  The  sin  most  easily  besetting  us  re- 
turns, it  may  be  like  an  old  associate  offended  and  exas- 
perated, from  being  resisted,  spumed,  commanded  to  be 
gone ;  and  we  even  fall  under  it,  as  Peter  did,  and  as  many 
have  done.   All  this  is  very  humiliating  and  very  painful. 

But,  as  the  good  in  the  Church  is  to  be  tasked  and 
strengthened  by  being  exposed  to  the  evil  in  the  world, 
so  the  better  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  Christian ' 
are  to  become  more  rooted  and  powerful  by  means  of 
this  personal  conflict.  The  history  of  the  world  might 
have  been  shortened,  and  the  good  in  it  might  have 
triumphed  over  the  evil  more  speedily ;  but  in  that  case 
the  lesson  suppUed  by  the  history  of  its  evil  might  not 
have  been  so  weighty,  or  so  enduring,  as  it  is  now  likely 
to  be.  So  with  the  Christian :  this  conflict  between  flesh 
and  spirit  in  his  case  might  have  been  less  protracted, 
less  alternating,  less  painful ;  but  the  character  derived 
^m  it  in  relation  to  good  and  evil  might  have  been 
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much  less  complete^  and  less  fimitftil  of  good  in  the  world 
where  there  is  no  conflict^  and  where  the  ''  nnseen  and 
eternal ''  has  its  complexion  as  the  result  o(  our  experi- 
ences while  familiar  with  the  "seen'*  and  the  ''temporal/* 
Assuredly,  the  deeper  our  experience  of  Ti^at  evil  is,  and 
of  what  it  entails,  the  deeper  must  be  our  love  and  gra- 
titude to  Him  who  delivers  us  from  it«  So  it  comes  to 
pass  that  life  in  the  soul,  in  common  with  life  everywhere, 
is  a  growth,  and  grows  slowly,  imperceptibly.  The  morn- 
ing light  shines  steadily  onward  until  day  is  perfected;  so 
is  it  with  the  path  of  the  just.  But  here,  as  everywhere, 
we  are  schooled  to — ^wait. 

5.  So  is  it  with  the  events  wMch  make  wp  the  story  of  a 
life.  The  meaning  of  some  of  these  we  may  see  at  once ; 
we  feel  that  we  need  the  sort  of  discipline  they  bring 
with  them ;  we  pray  with  the  devout  ancient,  "  Show 
me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me,"  and  the  where- 
fore is  not  allowed  to  remain  a  secret.  Paul's  thorn 
in  the  flesh  was  an  experience  of  this  nature — ^painful 
in  many  ways,  but  declared  to  be  salutary  for  his  inner 
and  higher  life. 

But  in  most  instances  of  this  kind  we  have  to  wait,  it 
may  be  to  wait  long,  before  we  see  the  Divine  purpose  in 
the  things  which  befal  us.  The  way  is  "dark**  and 
''  crooked  ;*'  and  though  the  darkness  is  to  be  made  light, 
and  the  crooked  straight,  it  will  not  be  without  delay, 
without  putting  our  patience  to  the  exercise  of  waiting. 
So  Joseph  was  to  wait,  until  he  could  look  back  from  his 
place  of  power  in  Egypt  on  the  events  which  were  to  con- 
duce to  that  elevation.  He  then  knew,  but  not  before, 
why  he  had  been  sold  as  a  slave,  why  he  was  to  be  cast 
into  prison  as  a  culprit,  and  why  one  of  his  severest 
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aflSLictions  was  to  come  from  one  of  liis  purest  actions. 

Similar  was  the  experience  of  Jacob,  when  the  old  man 

descended  into  Egypt,  and  in  the  embrace  of  Joseph 

might  have  said,  '^  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive 

again,  was  lost  and  is  found/^     All  men  who  have  had 

some  experience  in  life  see  events  in  the  past,  deeply 

deplored  at  the  time,  which  they  have  come  to  see  as 

events  that  were  kindly  regulated  so  as  to  save  them 

from  much  evil,  and  to  open  the  way  to  much  good.    The 

evil  precluded,  moreover,  may  have   been    something 

much  more  grave  than  any  worldly  disappointment,  and 

the  good  so  gained  may  have  been  something  much  more 

preoions  than  any  measure  of  worldly  success.     Such 

experience  should  check  impatience,  should  teach   us 

how  to — ^wait. 

But  with  regard  to  much  in  our  history,  we  are 
expected  to  wait  for  the  revelations  of  the  world  to 
come.  God  explains  so  much  in  this  world  as  to  make 
it  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  obscure 
which  He  may  not  be  found  to  explain  in  the  next. 
The  fact  that  there  is  so  much  in  the  present  needing 
explanation  in  the  ftiture,  is  a  fact  pointing  strongly  to 
tiie  certainty  of  that  ftiture.  So  the  mysteries  which 
have  ceased  to  be  such  combine  with  the  mysteries 
which  still  remain,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  admonition 
conveyed  by  the  word — "  wait.'' 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  the  waiting  intended  is 
not  mere  passiveness :  it  is  waiting  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  not  in  the  neglect  of  it;  it  is  to  be  as  those  who 
wait  for  the  bridegroom,  not  in  sleep,  but  with  loins  girt 
about  and  lamps  burning. 
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BY  THE   REV.  J.  BALDWIN  BBOWN,  B.A. 

No.  I.  ^ 

"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.** — John  xriiL  86. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  of  Scriptnre  more  constant^l 
misunderstood  than  these  simple  words;   and  certaiu^l 
there  is  no   misunderstanding   of  Scripture  which  b^i 
exercised  a  more  detrimental  influence  on  the  life  a:^ 
development  of  the  Church.       The  whole  passage  co 
tains  the  very  marrow  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  conce; 
ing  His  kingdom.     It  is  the  basis  of  its  constitutio 
To  this,  its  subjects  have  rightly  looked  in  all  ages  for  i 
struction  as  to  its  fundamental  spirit,  principles,  and  aimft. 
"Words  more  solemn^  more  pregnant,  were  never  spoke 
in  this  world,  in  this  universe,  than  these.     They  we 
spoken  at  the  very  crisis  of  universal  destinies.     The^^ 
form  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  eternities.    Fron^ 
eternity  all  things  had  been  working  towards  that  houi^^ 
— ^the  consummation  of  the  incarnation ;  and  to  etemitj2^ 
the  influence  of  that  hour  would  go  forth,  remoulding^'^ 
regenerating  all  the  worlds.      Beyond  any  words  that*' 
have  ever  been  spoken,  these  words  are  worthy  of  in — 
tense  and  reverent  attention.     They  are  the  words  with-^ 
which  the  Son  of  God  passed  on  to  the  cross,  that  He  ^ 
might  pass  up  to  the  throne. 

The  two  kings  stood  there  in  presence.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  king  of  this  world,  who  wielded  all  its 
force  and  guided  all  its  movements,  the  man  who  had 
but  to  nod  and  the  whole  civilized  world  trembled  and 
obeyed ;  and  a  King,  the  elements  of  whose  kingship 
few  could  discern,  who  wielded  a  strange  power  and 
produced  a  deep  impression  that  He  had  a  right  to  rule 
over  men,  but  who  wore  no  signs  of  royalty  and  laid  no 
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claim  to  the  possession  of  this  world's  thrones.  Nay^  a 
kingdom  had  been  forced  on  Him^  and  He  escaped  as 
from  a  deadly  danger  from  the  homage  of  His  subjects^ 
while  He  spake  to  them  such  searching  spiritual  words 
that  they  conceived  a  great  dread  of  His  kingly  commands 
and  claims.  He  bade  them  begin  to  role  themselves 
wken  they  were  dreaming  of  a  splendid  rule  over  the 
Grentiles ;  and  He  tnmed  inwards  on  the  inner  obliquity^ 
foulness  and  deformity  those  eyes  which  were  watch- 
ing eagerly  for  the  signs  of  an  approaching  advent  of  a 
glorious^  celestial  imperator  to  the  world.  Jesus  looked 
on  Pilate's  kingship^  and  fathomed  it  perfectly.  *  He 
knew  from  whence  the  power  spran^^  and  by  what 
springs  it  was  fed,  which  seated  rilate  s  master  on  the 
world's  imperial  throne.  Pilate  found  the  royalty  of 
Jesus  unfathomable;  none  of  his  worldly  experiences 
helped  him  to  understand  it.  Art  Thou  a  king  then, 
poor,  worn,  tear-stained  Outcast,  forsaken  of  every  sub- 
ject, of  every  friend,  in  the  hour  of  Thy  bitter  need?  And 
yet  the  nascent  smile  of  scorn  was  checked  by  something 
which  cast  a  spell  even  on  that  worn-out  profligate's  heart. 
That  lonely  wasted  Man  there  had  that  about  Him  which 
made  the  representative  of  the  world's  master  afraid.  It 
seemed  mere  idle  talk  to  a  man  like  Pilate  :  ^'  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world;"  ''witnessing  to  truth;"  "disciples  of 
the  truth  :  "  it  was  all  childish  to  the  trained  intellect  of 
this  experienced  ruler ;  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  some 
power  beyond  the  grasp  of  his  inteUect,  which  something 
within  him  recognised,  and  which  might  create  and  rule 
a  kingdom  after  a  fashion  which  till  then  had  never  even 
crossed  his  dreams.  But  to  him  the  mystery  remained 
insoluble.  He  wrote  a  title  to  which  his  instinct  gave  a 
reality  that  his  intellect  denied,  ''Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Knra  op  the  Jews."  And  here  in  this  passage  we  have 
the  Lord's  own  declaration  of  the  constitution  and  aims 
of  His  kingdom ;  the  kingdom  which,  from  that  hour,  has 
been  the  ruling  element  in  the  history  of  this  worid,  and, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Apocalypse^  of  all  the  worlds  of  the 
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great  universe  of  God.  And  men  persistently  misread 
it  as  they  misread  Him,  and  employ  His  words  as  they 
employed  His  works,  to  frustrate  the  purpose  for  which 
He  entered  into  the  world. 

Let  us  see  how  the  misunderstanding  of  these  words 
arose. 

^^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world^':  literally  "not  frot^j^' 
originally  "out  of"  this  world.  A  clear  understanding 
of  the  frdl  force  of  this  will  give  us  the  clue  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  our  Lord's  words.  There  is  an  old  sense  of 
the  preposition  "of,''  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  employed  in  the  Greek,  expressing 
"out  of,"  "springing  from."  But  "of,"  like  other  words 
and  other  things,  in  the  course  of  time  has  got  weakened 
by  the  wear  and  tear  of  life ;  and  the  sense  "  belonging 
to,"  "connected  with,"  is  its  natural  suggestion  to 
modem  ears ;  whereby  the  sense  of  our  Lord's  words  has 
been  grievously  weakened  too.  Did  the  Lord  mean  to  say, 
"  My  kingdom  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  institutions  and 
arrangements  of  the  worldly  life  of  men  :  you  need  not 
fear  any  rivalry,  delegate  of  Caesar  j  My  kingdom  is  in 
a  quite  different  sphere,  and  will  keep  there,  without 
touching  yours  :  it  only  has  to  do  with  men  as  spiritual 
beings,  with  a  view  to  their  final  destiny  in  the  eternal 
state :  keep  to  your  secular  province,  and  we  shall  never 
cross  or  clash :  the  two  spheres  are  quite  separate,  and 
nothing  but  mischief  can  come  of  their  commerce :  I 
leave  you  to  rule;  leave  Me  to  teach,  unfettered  by  condi- 
tions ;  for  I  aim  at  no  influence  on  earth.  My  one  object  is 
to  persuade  men  to  live  a  life  separate  from  this  world,  as 
much  detached  as  possible  from  its  interests  and  pursuits, 
that  they  may  enter  into  My  heavenly  kingdom  when 
death  releases  them,  and  where  the  sphere  will  be  all  My 
own"?  Was  this  His  meaning?  or  did  He  mean  to  say, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  out  of  this  world ;  it  comes  down  into 
this  world  from  on  high :  this  world  is,  like  man,  made 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth, '  of  the  earth,  earthy,'  except  some 
spirit  breathe  into  it  firom  the  higher  world— then  it  lives : 
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My  kingdom  comes  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  worlds  the 
interests^  aims^  pnrsnits^  and  common  life  of  men^  like  this 
breath  of  Divine  inspiration :  without  it  they  all  languish 
and  must  perish ;  with  it  they  live  :  it  is  a  descent  of 
heavenly  truth,  heavenly  love,  heavenly  life,  into  the  sphere 
of  the  earthly,  to  make  it  live  anew;  the  earth  languishes 
fafM-j  kingdom,  for  without  Me  it  dies  :  leave  Me  free 
to  fulfil  My  mission,  not  because  this  world  is  nothing  to 
Me,  and  My  kingdom  will  not  trouble  itself  with  its  affairs, 
but  because  My  truth.  My  life,  My  love  are  needful  to  the 
life  of  this  world  as  vital  air  to  the  body;  because  all 
business,  all  domestic  life,,  all  friendship,  all  society,  all 
government,  all  thought,  all  art,  all  learning  are  waiting, 
are  panting,  for  the  living  baptism  which  I  bring.  I  am 
not  of  the  world.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  the  world,  in  the 
springs  of  its  influence;  it  is  essentiaUy  of  heaven,  and 
from  heaven :  but  it  seeks  the  world  as  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  the  field  of  its  conquest,  the  realm  of  its  rule. 
With  yearning  desire,  eagerly  as  man  yearns  for  fellow- 
ship, a  friend  for  the  brother  of  his  spirit,  the  bride- 
groom for  the  bride,  I  seek  and  claim  tlus  world  as  My 
own'^? 

Here  are  the  two  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  these  words 
of  our  Lord  set  fairly  against  each  other.  The  number 
of  those  who  would  deUberately  adopt  and  justify  the 
former  is  happily  growing  less  year  by  year.  Were  we 
caring  only  for  formal  misunderstandings  of  important 
passages  of  Scripture  in  these  discourses,  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while  to  discuss  seriously  a  perversion  which  is 
vanishing  with  the  changed  aspects  of  the  times.  But  the 
spirit,  the  savour  of  an  error  continues  long  to  work 
after  it  has  been  formally  exploded;  and  we  discuss  this 
passage  in  this  present  discourse  under  the  strong  con- 
viction that  the  false  view  which  we  have  described  above 
continues  to  tincture  very  deeply  our  theology,  our 
preaching,  and  our  social  ideas  and  habits,  even  in  those 
who  wotdd  utterly  repudiate  the  formal  idea  of  the  Lord^s 
kingdom  on  whioh  it  rests. 

0  2 
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Some  of  the  results  of  this  misconception  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  kingdom  have  been  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  idea  has  been  widely  entertained  that  the  aim 
of  the  Lord  has  been^  not  to  save  the  world,  but  to  save 
a  chosen  few  out  of  the  world,  leaving  calmly  the  great 
mass  to  go  to  wreck.  The  favourite  notion  has  been 
that  the  Lord^s  disciples  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still 
will  be,  an  isolated  band,  like  Israel  in  Egypt ;  hating 
the  world  around  them,  hated  by  it,  and  waiting  only  the 
happy  opportunity,  the  hour  of  deliverance,  to  pass  out  of 
it  triumphant,  and  leave  it  to  perish  by  the  strokes  of  the 
Lord's  avenging  hand.  This  idea,  that  the  Church  is  a 
little  band  of  chosen  ones  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and 
reprobate  world,  is  a  very  favourite  one  with  the  disciples 
in  all  ages;  and  it  is  nourished  by  the  tone  in  which 
the  apostles  wrote  and  spoke  to  the  few  poor  men  and 
women  who  were  to  begin  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
who  needed  to  be  upborne  against  tremendous  pressure 
by  the  assurance  of  the  special  and  personal  intervention 
of  the  Grod  of  heaven  on  behalf  of  the  little  company 
whom  He  loved.  They  needed  a  strong  support  against 
a  world  which  was  bent  on  destroying  them  as  it  had 
destroyed  their  Lord;  and  so  the  apostle  wrote,  "But 
ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the 
praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light.  Which  in  time  past  were  not  a 
people,  but  are  now  the  people  of  God;  which  had  not 
obtained  mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.''  "  Fear 
not,  little  flock;  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
^ou  the  kingdom."  That  the  disciples  have  been  the  few 
m  all  ages  is  alas  only  too  palpable  to  those  whose  sight 
pierces  no  farther  than  Elijah's,  and  who  cannot  fathom 
the  secret  things  which  are  unveiled  to  the  eye  of  God. 
But  it  is  a  dark  heresy  to  believe  that  the  Lord  meant 
that  His  own  should  be  the  few  in  all  ages,  and  that  the 
resoae  of  an  election  from  the  impending  ruin  can  satis^ 
the  heart  of  Him  who  cried,  as  the  hour  of  His  anguish 
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drew  nigh^ ''  And  I,  if  I  bo  lifted  np  from  the  earthy  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me." 

2.  Closely  associated  with  this  is  the  notion  that  all 
which  belongs  to  the  earthly  life  of  men  has  a  certain 
taint  of  evil  upon  it^  is  corrupt  and  corrupting  in  its  very 
nature ;  so  that  if  a  disciple  touches  it^  he  must  touch  it 
like  pitch,  cautiously,  and  expect  contamination  with  all 
his  care.     That  if  he  must  enter  into  the  world^s  activi- 
ties, buy,  sell,  and  get  gain,  marry  and  give  in  marriage, 
rule  households  and  take  part  in  the  government  of  states, 
he  must  do  it  under  protest  and  under  the  spur  of  a 
sharp  necessity,  and  is  bound  to  long  anxiously  for  the 
time  when  the  need  of  all  this  will  be  over,  and  he  will  be 
firee  to  meditate  on  Divine  things  and  to  praise  through 
eternity.     If  Christ's  kingdom  be  not  of  this  world,  he 
argues,  then  all  which  is  of  this  world,  politics,  literature, 
art,  society,  trade  cannot  be  of  Christ's  kingdom;  and 
His  subjects,  hampered  by  these  evil  cares  for  a  time, 
must  be  ever  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
they  win  be  freed  from  them  for  ever.    And  this  is  the 
meaning  which  is  constantly  veiled  under  the  phrase, 
"  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,''  and  expressed  in  the 
prayer,  "  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

3.  Then  further  there  is  the  notion  that  it  is  only  in  a 
very  partial  sense  that  we  can  talk  of  Christ's  kingdom 
here,  that  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  future  and  eternal 
state,  and  can  only  be  fully  comprehended  by  In'm  who 
can  separate  it  in  thought  from  all  the  blemishes  and 
accidents  of  time,  and  behold  it,  pure  from  the  defilement 
and  degradation  of  the  earthly  (that  is  the  human)  in  this 
world,  in  its  glorious  Divine  form  in  eternity. 

And  surely  there  is  a  great  truth  here.  The  perfect 
image  of  it,  as  Plato  said  of  the  polity  of  which  he 
dreamed,  abides  only  in  the  heavens;  and  we  need  to 
refresh  both  courage  and  hope,  when  we  see  the  blots 
and  fractures  of  the  kingdom  nere,  by  contemplating  the 
pore  form  of  it  which  abides  in  the  heavens  with  God. 
Aut  dreams  and  contemplations  will  never  bring  it  down 
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from  the  heavens:  it  is  here,  or  nowhere.  It  is  this 
earthly  image  which  is  to  be  translated  into  that  heavenly 
likeness ;  and  if  we  would  be  near  to  and  like  the  King, 
we  must  follow  Him  into  the  very  heart  of  the  world's 
business  and  throngs,  not  that  we  may  seek  His  chosen 
there  and  rescue  them  from  the  world,  but  that  we  may 
rescue  the  world  from  all  that  makes  it  other  than 
Christ's  kingdom,  by  driving  out  of  it  "  everything  that 
defileth,  or  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie,'* 
and  thus  purify  its  atmosphere,  cleanse  the  ducts  and 
channels  of  its  life,  invigorate  its  energy,  and  consecrate 
its  activity,  till  it  grows  like  its  ideal  in  heaven. 

And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  kingdom? 
Since  the  first  hour  of  its  establishment,  perpetual 
intervention  in  and  action  upon  the  worldly  affairs  of 
men.  It  is  literally  true  that  Dean  Milman's  history  ot 
Latin  Christianity  is  the  completest  history  of  the 
Western  European  world  during  the  middle  ages,  extant 
in  our  language.  And  why  ?  Because  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  until  now,  the  Church  has  been  the  backbone 
of  human  society.  All  man's  dearest  interests  and  hopes 
have  gathered  around  the  kingdom;  over  its  destinies,  and 
under  its  banners,  all  man's  deadliest  battles  have  been 
fought.  ^'  Yes  !"  it  may  be  answered ;  "  but  this  is  just 
the  corruption  of  the  kingdom ;  because  it  mixed  itself 
with  worldly  affairs,  and  suffered  worldly  men  to  admi- 
nister  it,  it  became  the  centre  and  pivot  of  all  the 
movements  of  human  society."  But  this  state  of  things 
was  at  any  rate  the  confession  that  the  men  of  this  world 
could  not  get  on  without  the  kingdom,  that  when  it 
was  once  revealed  it  inevitably  tended  to  gather  around 
itself  all  the  vital  activity  of  the  world.  Since  Christ 
appeared,  men  have  felt  everywhere  that  they  must  place 
themselves  and  their  concerns  in  some  kind  of  vital 
relation  to  the  Church.  And  this  has  been  the  key  to 
the  public  life  of  Christendom;  in  fact  it  has  made 
Christendom  in  opposition  to  heathendom,  as  the  province 
of  all  the  most  cidtivated  and  progressive  races  of  man* 
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kind.  The  forms  of  relation  wHicli  men  created  were  no 
doubt  worldly  enough ;  but  the  sense  that  they  needed 
the  relation^  and  must  find  it  to  hve  out  a  true  man's 
life,  was  not  worldly,  but  true,  noble,  and  Divine.  The 
Church,  from  the  very  hour  of  the  ascension  of  its  Head, 
began  to  act  on  human  society  as  incomparably  the 
most  powerful  influence  extant  in  the  world.  It  literally 
re-made  society  from  the  very  foundations.  Far  from 
contenting  itself  with  mastering  the  will  of  individual 
subjects,  and  wooing  them  away  firom  the  pursuits  and 
interests  of  the  world  around  them,  it  entered  the  homes 
of  men,  and  cast  out  the  harpy  passions  which  had 
befouled  them;  it  gave  marriage  new  sacredness, parents 
new  authority  and  new  responsibility,  and  children  new 
grounds  of  obedience  to  their  sires.  It  entered  the 
market,  and  established  just  weights  and  balances, 
honest  word,  and  loyal  trust.  Theft  could  be  no  virtue, 
and  lying  no  gracefiil  accomplishment,  where  it  established 
its  reign.  It  entered  states,  and  changed  tyrants  into 
kings,  serfs  into  subjects,  slaves  into  freemen,  nobles 
into  guardians,  pastors,  and  captains  of  industry  to  the 
poor.  That  very  Rome  which  doomed  the  King  to  a 
malefactor's  death,  it  entered  as  a  conqueror,  and  it  broke 
that  proud  empire  to  fragments.  The  time  came  when 
Bome  could  live  no  longer  in  the  moral  atmosphere  which 
it  created;  and  then  it  summoned  purer,  nobler, 
hardier  races  to  occupy  the  homes  and  to  till  the  fields 
which  Rome  had  depopulated  and  destroyed.  It  intro- 
duced its  laws  into  every  code  in  Christendom.  Eang 
Alfired  begins  his  statute  book  by  reciting  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.*    In  truth  it  has  penetrated  and 


*  King  Alfred*8  **  new  book  of  laws  '*  opens  with  the  sentence,  *'  And  the 
Lord  spkke  all  these  words  and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God/*  etc.  Then 
fellows  the  decalogue ;  and  then,  "  Whatsoeyer  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  onto  yon,  that  do  ye  also  onto  them."  Besides,  there  are  many  passages 
^ted  from  the  word  of  God,  with  most  wise  reflections  on  them  and 
MJplieaiionf  of  them  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  the 
ttve  of  the  realm. 
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permeated  every  vein  and  fibre  of  human  society,  and  it 
nas  made  it  all  anew.  There  is  literally  nothing  with 
which  you  in  this  nineteenth  century  can  concern  your- 
self,— trade,  literature,  politics,  science,  art,  government, 
social  and  domestic  life,  human  rights,  human  duties, 
human  powers,  human  fears,  aspirations,  hopes,  and  joys, 
— there  is  not  one  element  of  our  complex  social  and 
political  life  which  is  not  what  it  is,  because  eighteen 
centuries  ago  the  Lord  Jesus  witnessed  this  good 
confession  before  Pilate,  ''  Thou  sayest  that  which  I  am, 
a  king/'  From  the  world  it  has  asked  nothing,  taken 
nothing,  but  its  reverence  and  love:  of  the  world  in 
that  sense  it  has  never  been.  But  in  the  world,  and 
through  the  world,  the  stream  of  its  heavenly  virtue 
and  life  has  wandered,  and  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  have  been  made  glad  by  it,  and  the  desert 
has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose.  It  has  sought 
studiously  to  mix  itself  up  with  all  the  relations  and 
interests  of  mankind;  it  has  a  word  about  them  all, 
it  has  a  law  for  them  all :  the  weight  in  the  pedlar's 
bag,  the  sceptre  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne,  are  alike 
under  its  ride  and  cognisance,  for  it  claims  man  as  man 
to  be  its  subject.  It  says  that  man  was  made  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  kingdom,  and  all  man's  Ufe  is  the  tme 
domain  of  its  sway.  It  looks  upon  this  worldly  life  of 
ours — our  life  as  men  of  this  world — as  the  most  solemn, 
most  sacred  thing  in  this  universe;  God's  school  of 
culture  of  the  beings  who  are  to  fill  His  heavenly  king- 
dom through  eternity.  It  cannot  spare  one  relation  of 
men,  one  art,  one  industry,  one  field  of  activity,  one 
interest,  one  joy,  one  hope,  one  love,  from  its  domain  of 
empire.  The  whole  man,  the  whole  world,  in  the 
wholeness  of  its  life,  it  claims  absolutely ;  and  it  aims  to 
present  the  whole  man  and  his  whole  life,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  perfect  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  at  last. 
"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  Qod,  which  is  your  reasonable  service." 
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And  now  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  some  principles 
Mrhicli  are  suggested  by  a  true  understanding  of  this 
statement  of  our  Lord. 

1  •  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It  is  from  above^ 
^^nd  all  the  springs  of  its  power  are  above.  The  attempt 
t>o  Help  it  from  beneath^  to  bring  the  strength^  the  riches^ 
t>lie  honour  of  this  world  to  help  the  Spirit  who  is  from 
^bove  in  the  work  of  the  kingdom,  cripples  its  energies, 
£Vu8trates  its  aims,  and  exhausts  its  life.  Its  one  power 
is  tlie  power  of  truth ;  "  to  this  end  was  I  bom,  for  this 
clause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
l^lie  truth,''  said  its  Founder  and  King.  It  has  absolutely 
xxo  other  power.  ''  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
xxiy  voice ;"  and  all  the  efforts  of  men  to  force,  tempt,  or 
"bribe  mankind  to  support  it,  but  silence  that  witness, 
"which  is  all  that  it  asks  to  win  the  world  to  itself. 

One  can  understand  the  argument  of  those  who  support 

state  establishment  of  religion  and  the  whole  apparatus 

Tvhich  men  seek  to  win  for  it  the  supremacy  to  which 

rightfully  aspires.    They  say,  "  It  is  of  God,  it  is  the 

l&eavenly  truth,  it  is  worthy  of  all  that  men  can  give  to  it 

^nd  of  all  the  power  which  man  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 

^Lccomplishment  of  its  work :  the  state  does  itself  honour, 

^^nd  gives  itself  stability  by  supporting  it ;  monarchs  are 

x^ever  so  royal  as  in  lending  to  it  their  influence ;  all  the 

"^vorld's  riches  are  never  so  precious  as  when  they  are 

ponred  into  its  treasuries,  and  are  employed  in  the  pro- 

xnotion  of  its  ends.'' 

And  this  is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth.    The  king- 
dom is  worthy  to  receive  the  tribute  of  all  the  monarchs, 
the  nobles,  the  wise  ones,  the  rich  ones  of  the  world : 
t*he  more  it  has  of  the  good-will  and  help  of  every  man, 
from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  the  better  for  the  kingdom, 
the  better  for  mankind.     All  that  we  say  is,  Let  it  win 
them.     Let  it  win  in  its  own  way,  by  putting  forth  its  own 
power,  the  nursing  cctre  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the 
wise.  Leave  it  to  employ  its  own  spiritual  force  to  do  this 
and  all  at  which  it  aims.      Lend  your  heart  to  it,  your 
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ha,nd,  your  tongue^  your  pen,  your  purse,  and  everytliing 
else  which  it  can  command  and  use  to  win  its  way  to 
human  hearts.  But  if  you  bring  your  human  authority 
to  bear,  to  win  from  your  subjects  and  dependants  an 
outward  homage,  if  you  endow  it  with  dead  gifts  admi- 
nistered by  the  scribes  and  lawyers  of  this  world,  if  you 
lend  worldly  pomp  and  power  to  those  who  claim  to  be 
its  ministers,  you  oppress  and  stifle  it,  and  destroy  its 
power  of  progress  in  the  world.  It  wants  free  air,  the 
free  air  of  willing  obedience,  loyalty,  and  love.  Rob  it  of 
that,  it  dies.  It  is  not  of  this  world.  Every  gift  that  is 
wrung  for  it  from  an  unwilling  hand  beggars  it.  Its 
riches  are  the  gifts  of  free  will.  Mere  gold,  with  no  spirit 
of  loving  loyalty  in  the  giver,  is  worse  than  dross  to  it ; 
it  cankers  and  eats  into  its  life.  The  power  which  has 
troops  of  soldiers  and  legal  tribunals  behind  it  blights  it 
by  its  very  breath.  All  that  it  asks  is  freedom ;  power 
to  do  what  Christ  did,  in  the  way  in  which  He  did  it ; 
power  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  waken  the  long 
silent  echoes  of  truth  in  human  hearts.  We  have  cut  off 
its  heavenly  connection,  and  rooted  it  in  the  powers  and 
policies  of  this  world;  and  now  we  wonder  that  it  lan- 
guishes, and  that  one  half  the  people  in  a  Christian  king- 
dom believe  nothing  of  its  truth  and  care  nothing  for  its 
King.  Oh !  for  the  days  of  apostolic  trust  and  simplicity, 
when  the  disciples,  ''  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did 
eat  their  meat    with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart, 

S)rai8ing  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.''  Oh ! 
or  the  baptism  of  Pentecostal  fire  from  on  lugh.  Oh  !  for 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  whom  the  Father  sent 
into  the  world,  armed  with  no  authority  but  that  of  truth, 
clothed  with  no  power  but  that  of  love.  How  eagerly  then, 
eager  as  the  thirsty  earth  when  the  sound  of  rain  is  in  the 
sl^,  would  men  drink  in  the  words  of  Him  who  had 
more  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  to  conquer  hearts 
than  in  the  arms  of  twelve  legions  of  angels,  and  whose 
supreme  trust  was  in  the  all-mastering  force  of  a  love 
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stronger  than  deaths — ^a  love  that  laid  down  its  life  that 
death  might  not  for  ever  tyrannize  over  the  world. 

2.  Make  your  life,  your  man's  life  in  its  wholeness, 

^lie  domain  of  its  empire  in  you.       Beware  of  a  double 

^Jle^iance.     How   earnestly  and  emphatically  the  Lord 

denounces  it:    "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon/' 

^Bo^ware  of  yielding  to  Christ  a  part  of  the  empire  which 

X8  all  His  own.     Beware  of  that  fatal  distinction  between 

'ti^lie  man  as  a  Christian,  and  the  man  as  a  citizen,  the  man 

^Ls  a  man  of  business,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  mis- 

x^nderstanding  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  our  Lord. 

C/hristian  saint.  Christian  worshipper.  Christian  citizen, 

d/hriBtian  merchant.  Christian  parent,  be  Christian  wholly. 

Iktofiise  to  touch  a  thing  in  any   department   of  your 

«fc^tivity,  which  will  not  square  with  your  Christian  ideas 

»nd  aims.    Let  your  daily  transactions  be  as  freely  open 

Christ's  inspection  as  to  the  world's  honourable  judg- 

lent :    let  it  be  the  aim  of  your  life  at  home,  abroad,  in 

"i^lie  shop,  the  exchange,  the  forum,  to  show  what  the  laws 

>f  Christ's  kingdom  can  make  of  a  life  which  is  square 

their  precepts.     Adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  your 

^^avioor,  not  by  fellowship  with  His  people  only,  but  by 

^^vinning  men  to  worship  Him  by  the  spectacle  of  your 

^Jiligence,  your  industry,  your  purity,   your  truth,  your 

<^liarity,  gentleness,  patience,  faith,  and  hope  in  God ;  and 

'^^yvlien  they  learn  that  these  are  the  King's  gifts  to  you,  at 

once  the  signs  and  the  fruits  of  His  reign,  they  will,  like 

"iilie    people  of  old,  break  forth  into  thanksgiving,  and 

c^onfess  joyfully  that  God  is  with  you  of  a  truth. 

3.  Ooimt  it  your  chief  work  on  earth  to  be  His  fellow- 
Ixelper  in  His  kingdom ;  help  to  win  for  Him  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  But  it  is  over  this 
"World,  and  it  claims  this  world  as  its  own.  The  Lord  has 
a  heart  so  large  that  only  the  world  can  fill  it.  He  uttered 
its  whole  longing  as  He  entered  the  cloud  of  the  last 
agony : — "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw 
all  men  nnto  me."  Bear  witness  in  the  world  that  the  one 
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thing  needful  to  it  is  Christ.  Tell  statecraft  that  it  n< 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom^  to  regulate  its  methods  an( 
indicate  its  ends.  Tell  monarchs  that  they  need  to  obsi 
ths  Monarchy  that  their  rule  may  be  a  benediction  to  1 
subjects  instead  of  a  curse  to  cringing  slaves.  Tellv 
zens  that  they  need  to  become  citizens  of  this  kingd 
that  the  commonwealth  on  earth  may  be  the  image 
the  vestibule  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  skies, 
classes  that  they  need  the  instructions  of  this  Mas 
that  society  may  be  less  a  den  of  selfish  contentions^ 
more  a  field  of  gracious  ministries  and  ennobling  t< 
Tell  commerce  that  she  needs  the  inspiration  of  this  d 
that  the  dull^  the  common^  the  base  may  be  transfigt 
and  wear  the  forms  of  beauty,  nobleness,  and  truth.  ' 
life  that  it  needs  the  quickening  of  this  spirit,  that  it  i 
not  drop  piecemeal  through  the  corruptions  of  sin  i 
the  darkness  and  rottenness  of  the  pit.  Above  all, 
every  soul  that  hears  you,  that  it  needs  Christ,  the  liv 
Bread;  the  bread  of  Christ^s  truth,  the  bread  of  Chri 
life,  the  bread  of  Christ^s  love,  that  it  may  not  settle  i 
the  darkness  of  death  for  ever,  but  "  have  everlast 
life,*'  where  Christ  lives  and  reigns  at  God's  right  h 
eternally. 
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A  NEW  TBANBLATIOK,  WITH  KOTES. 

BY    PEOF.    J.    H.    GODWIN. 

BOOK  L 
Introduction,  and  Ministry  in  Oalilee. 

PART  L 
Freparation  for  the  Mimsiry  of  Christ.    (1. 1-13.) 

*Thb   beginning  of  the  Glad-tidings  of  Jesus  Christ,    ^ 
Gbd's  Son:  'as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets.     '^  Lo,  I  John. 

The  shorter  title  of  the  (Gospel,  as  here  giyen,  is  found  m  all  the  old  MSB. 

Pabt  I.  The  hrief  preparatory  narratiye  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
history  of  the  pnhlie  life  of  Jesns,  hy  which  He  was  manifested  as  the  Sa^ionr 
of  the  world.  As  not  essential  for  this  ohject,  the  few  feusts  belonging  to  the 
early  prirate  life  of  Jesns,  which  are  recorded  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
Gospels  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  omitted. 

8eo.*  I.  In  the  account  of  the  ministxy  of  John,  it  is  first  described  as 
preparatory  and  predicted ;  its  place,  purpose,  and  effects  are  then  stated ; 
and  lastly  his  mode  of  life,  and  his  testimony  to  Jesus.  (Mark  i.  IS ; 
Matt.  iii.  1-12 ;  Luke  iiL  1-18.) 

1  The  ministry  of  John  was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  facts  which 
were  a  new  message  of  good  from  God  to  men ;  and  these  fiicts  were  accord- 
ing to  prophecy.  They  related  to  Christ,  and  were  declared  by  Him  (yer. 
14).  His  names  describe  Him  as  the  Appointed  Deliyerer  firom  the  punish- 
ment and  bondage  of  sin.  (Matt.  i.  21 ;  John  i.  42 ;  Luke  iy.  18.)  He  is  the 
Bayiour  of  men  because  He  is  the  Bon  of  Qcd,  haying  a  Diyine  nature, 
dignity,  and  authority.  (Mark  i.  11 ;  iii.  11 ;  y.  7 ;  iz.  7 ;  ziii.  24 ;  ziy.  61 ; 
zy.  89 :  Luke  L  85.) 

s  The  prophecies  especially  referred  to  are  Mai.  iii.  1  and  Isa.  zl.  8. 
Some  old  MBS.,  instead  of  the  propheti,  haye  the  prophet  liaiah.  But  this 
appears  to  be  an  Ineorreet  completion  of  the  text,  from  a  comparison  with 
the  other  Qoepels  (Matt  iii  8 ;  Luke  iii  4).    The  first  quotation  agrees  in 
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send  My  messenger  before  Thy  face,  who  shall  make  ready 
Thy  way  before  Thee''  ^  '^  The  voice  of  one  calling  in 
the  wilderness,  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straaght 
the  paths  for  Him,''  ^ 

^  John  came^  baptizing  in  the  wilderness^  and  proclSm- 


sense,  thoagh  not  exactly  in  form,  with  the  Heh.  and  Sept. ;  bat  the  same 
words  are  given  when  this  prediction  is  qnoted  by  Christ  (Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Lnke 
yii.  27).  By  connecting  the  first  clanse  of  this  yerse  with  the  preceding,  both 
sentences  are  made  complete. 

>  Only  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  is  given  by  the  other  evangelists ;  and  it  is 
referred  to  by  John  himself  (John  i.  23).  The  prophecy  of  which  it  is  a  part 
refers  directly  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  thoagh  not  exdasiyely. 

^  John  was  both  prophet  and  priest ;  bat  the  first  was  his  chief  character. 
As  a  prophet  he  preached  to  the  people,  as  a  priest  he  ased  a  rite  of  purifi- 
cation similar  to  those  administered  by  the  priests.  All  public  porificationi 
with  water,  and  all  in  which  one  person  acted  on  another,  were  by  sprink- 
ling or  aflFdsion.  These,  and  only  these,  were  appointed  by  the  law ;  and 
they  are  called  baptisms.  (Heb.  iz.  10.)  The  same  name  was  given  to  the 
common  purifications  of  the  Jews.  (Mark  vii.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  88.)  There 
is  nothing  in  any  of  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.  to  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that,  either  by  John  or  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  any  persons  were 
ever  baptized  except  in  the  way  in  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
baptize  people  in  public, — by  the  sprinkling  of  water.  The  same  term  which 
is  used  for  the  rite  is  also  used  for  the  reality  of  which  it  is  an  emblem.  As 
there  was  a  oiroumdsion  of  the  body  and  a  circumcision  of  the  mind,  so 
there  was  a  baptism  of  the  body  and  a  baptism  of  the  mind.  The  baptism 
which  was  the  subject  of  John's  preaching,  and  which  was  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  was  that  of  the  mind.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  cleansing  of 
repentance  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  declares  this  to  be  the  only  baptism 
which  can  purify  the  person.  {Dial,  cum  Tryphone^  231.)  The  baptism  of 
repentance  is  a  purification  which  consists  in  this,  or  comes  from  this  (Bom. 
iv.  11 ;  2  Oor.  v.  1, 6).  The  open  district  referred  to  is  called  the  wilderness 
of  Judea  (Matt.  iii.  1).  Bepentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  of  purpose — a 
change  for  the  better,  a  turning  from  evil  to  good :  reformation  is  its  fruit. 
It  refers  to  the  will  of  Ck)d,  and  includes  all  that  is  known  of  Him.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  that  manifestation  of  the  Divine  government  which 
ensures  safety,  calls  to  service,  imparts  wealth  and  honour  and  happiness — 
of  which  Jesui  is  the  King  and  His  disdplBs  the  Bul:rjeots.  Of  this  kingdom 
John  WM  tha  hcmld,  and  for  it  hii  minitby  mm  a  prtpamtioa. 
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ing  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  a  release  from  sins. 
■And  there  went  out  to  him  all  the  country  of  Judaea^ 
and  the  people  of  Jerusalem ;  and  all  were  baptized  in 
the  river  Jordan  by  him,  acknowledging  their  sins. 

•Now  John  was  clothed  with  camePs  hair,  and  with  a 
leathern  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  was  living  on  locusts 
and  wild  honey.  ^And  he  proclaimed  saying.  One 
mightier  than  I  is  coming  after  me,  of  whom  I  am  not 
worthy  to  stoop  and  loose  the  tie  of  ELis  sandals.  '  I  in- 
deed baptized  you  with  water,  but  He  will  baptize  you 
with  a  Divine  Spirit. 


i  The  aniyersal  expressioiiB  can  only  be  taken  generally.  The  people 
were  baptized  in  the  river,  as  in  the  desert ;  within  the  banks  of  the  one, 
and  within  the  bonndaries  of  the  other ;  not  being  pat  into  the  water,  or 
into  the  earth. 

'  The  appearance  of  John  was  like  that  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  8).  His 
dress  and  diet  are  referred  to  Matt.  xi.  8, 18.  Loonsts  were  common  food 
(Lew.  jL  22). 

7  The  great  power  of  Christ,  first  shown  in  what  was  material,  but  ever 
directed  to  what  was  moral,  is  often  referred  to  in  this  Gospel.  Ohrist  is  the 
Power  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.  (1  Oor.  i.  24.)  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  for  salvation.    (Bom.  i.  16.) 

^  With  water  (Luke  iii.  16)  is  an  nnambigaoos  expression,  by  which  the 
preposition  fomid  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  should  be  interpreted.  Water 
and  fire  are  means  of  purifying  what  is  material :  that  which  corresponds  to 
them  is  a  means  by  which  the  mind  is  purified. 

Prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  ministry  of  John  and  in 

thjB  person  of  Christ. 
Repentance  is  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  kingdom 

of  God. 
Asceticism  is  not  useless;  rites  have  no  peculiar  efficacy. 
Christ's  dignity  is  the  highest;  His  power  is  spiritual 

and  Divine. 
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10.  II.       ^  And  it  was  in  those  days^  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth 

^^    ^  of  Galilee,   and  was  baptized  by  John  at  the  Jordan. 

.    "  And  directly  ascending   from  the  water,  he  saw  the 

heavens   divided,  and  the  Spirit  as  a  dove  descending 

upon  Him.     "  And  there  was  a  voice  from  the  heavens, 

Thou  aet  my  Son,  the  beloved,  with  whom  I  am  well 

PLEASED. 

Skc.  II.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  is  next  related,  as  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke ;  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  the  testimony  from  heaven,  whidi  is 
given  by  all  the  evangelists  in  nearly  the  same  words  (Mark  i.  9-11; 
Matt.  iu.  13-17;  Lnke  iii.  21-23). 

Q  The  time  is  more  definitely  given  by  St.  Lnke,  who  says  that  the 
ministry  of  John  began  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  It  probably  eon- 
tinned  for  a  year.  On  this  supposition,  the  baptism  of  Jesns  was  about 
779  ▲.u.c.b25  ld.,  and  at  least  two  months  before  the  passover,  the  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness  intervening.  The  place  where  the  baptism  was,  and 
not  the  matter  into  which,  is  indicated  by  the  preposition.  There  was  a 
coming  to  the  Jordan  (Luke  ix.  61 ;  xxi.  37 ;  John  ix.  7 ;  xxi.  4 ;  Acts  viii. 
40 ;  xviU.  21 ;  xxi.  13). 

10  The  appearance  had  a  material  form ;  but  the  comparison  seems  to  be 
with  the  movement,  rather  than  with  the  shape,  of  a  dove. 

11  Such  a  testimony  was  given  on  two  other  occasions — on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  (ix.  7],  and  in  the  temple  (John  xii.  28).  In  the  second  ease 
the  testimony  is  the  same,  with  the  addition  **  Hear  Him."  In  the  third, 
Jesus  said  that  the  voice  did  not  come  for  His  sake,  but  for  that  of  the 
people  (John  xii.  30).  He  did  not  need  such  a  sign  (John  xi.  42).  The  Divine 
voice  heard  at  Sinai  was  very  different  in  character  (Exod.  xx.  18 ;  Deat.  iv. 
33;  Heb.  xii.  19).  The  prophetical  testimonies  are  similar  (Ps.  ii.  7; 
Isa.  xlii.  1). 

Order  should  be  observed^  and  the  high  share  in  service 

with  the  low. 
The  material  is  in  many  ways  the  manifestation  of  the 

spiritual. 
Christ  was  the  object  of  Divine  approval  and  delight  and 

favour. 
Gbd's  Spirit  is  given  to  prepare  for  His  service. 
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"And  immediately  the   Spirit   sends   Him  out  into  S«o. 
the  wilderness ;   "  and  He  was  there  in  the  wilderness  Jj®™Pj 
forty  days,  being  tempted    by   Satan.      And   He   wasChriet 
with  the  wild  animals;   and  the  angels  ministered  to 
Him. 


Sbc.  III.  A  brief  and  general  record  of  the  temptations  of  Christ  follows 
the  aeoount  of  His  baptism.  The  details  of  the  other  eyaDgelists  are  not 
giTen,  but  there  are  similar  statements  respecting  the  agency  and  object,  the 
place  and  doration,  of  the  peculiar  mental  conflict  which  followed  the 
baptism — the  inangoration  of  Jesus — and  preceded  His  public  ministry. 
(Mark  L  12,  13  ;  Matt  iv.  1-11 ;  Luke  iv.  1-13.) 

u  Gxdded  and  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  our  Lord  withdrew  for  a  time 
into  solitude,  for  meditation  and  prayer.  The  consideration  of  what  He 
had  receiyed,  and  what  He  had  to  do  and  to  suffer,  was  natural  and  proper. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  temptations  similar  to  those  of  men,  through  the 
experience  of  which  He  was  able  to  sympathise  with  and  to  succour  the 
tempted.  (Heb.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  15.)  Satan  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  great 
adversary ;  by  the  other  evangelists  he  is  called  the  devil.  Similar  was 
the  retirement  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  (Exod.  xxiv.  18 ;  1  Kings  xix.  8.) 

u  The  mention  of  the  wild  animals  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark  (Acts  xi.  C ; 
Heb.  ziL  20) ;  it  seems  merely  to  indicate  separation  from  men.  A 
nefierence  to  them  as  objects  of  terror,  or  as  subjects  of  authority,  if  designed, 
ironld  be  more  explicit ;  and  neither  would  be  appropriate.  The  ministry  of 
angela  was  probably  to  supply  bodily  sustenance,  for  which  the  same  term  is 
naed  Ter.  31. 

Eixposoro  to  trial  is  a  Divine  appointment  for  good. 

(Jas.  i.  2.) 
Temptation,  with  a  view  to  evil,  comes  from  the  Evil 

One. 
Solitude  and  reflection  are  requisite  for  the  service  of 

God. 
His  angels  are  the  ministers  of  His  children.  (Heb.  i.  14.) 
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FABT  n. 
Ministry  in  CMHee,  to  the  Mission  of  the  Apostles, 

Div.  I.  Mvrades  in  Capernaum. — First  Jowmey,  (1. 14-45.) 
"  Now  after  that  John  was  delivered  up,  Jesus  came 
into  Galilee,  proclaiming  the  Glad-tidings  of  the  kingdom 
of  God:  "saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom, 
of  God  is  near :  repent,  and  have  faith  in  the  Glad- 
tidings. 

DiY.  I.  (Ohap.  i.  14-45.)  After  the  introdaction,  St.  Mark,  as  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke,  proceeds  at  onoe  to  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  passing  oyer  tha 
eyents  recorded  hj  St.  John, — ^the  testimony  of  the  Baptist  after  the  retain 
of  Jestis  from  the  wilderness, — ^the  first  disciples, — ^the  first  miracle, — the 
first  passoyer, — the  first  ministry  in  Jerusalem  and  Jndsa, — ^the  joiurney 
throngh  Samaria, — and  the  second  miracle  in  Oana  of  Galilee.  During  thla 
period  St.  John  was  present,  when  other  of  the  apostles  were  not;  and  his 
narratiye  is  in  general  supplementary  to  theirs.  St.  Mark  begins  his 
account  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  with  a  narratiye  of  what  took  place  in 
Capernaum  just  before  the  first  journey.  Two  days  in  this  town  show  what 
the  ministry  of  Jesas  subsequently  was  in  many  other  towns.  There  was 
the  same  manifestation  of  Diyine  power  and  goodness :  multitudes  were 
drawn  to  Him,  some  became  His  deyoted  scryants,  all  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  awe,  and  at  first  no  opposition  appears. 

Sec.  I.  General  statements  respecting  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee, 
and  the  nature  of  His  ministry,  are  giyen  by  the  three  eyangelists.  The  time 
and  occasion  of  the  return  are  stated,  the  announcement  made,  and  the 
duty  enjoined.     (Mark  i.  14, 15 ;  Matt.  iy.  12-17  ;  Luke  iy.  14, 15.) 

^*  By  the  Pharisees  John  had  been  deUyered  up  to  Herod,  and  he  was  now 
in  prison  (Mark  yi.  17 ;  ix.  13).  Their  opposition  to  Jesus  then  increased, 
and  gaye  occasion  to  His  departure  from  the  places  where  they  had  most 
influence  (John  iy.  1).  According  to  the  indication  of  time  (John  iy.  36), 
the  return  to  Galilee  was  in  Noyember,  four  months  before  the  horyest.  The 
hanrest  of  which  the  disciples  would  speak  was  the  natural^  that  of  which 
Jesus  spoke  was  the  spiritual. 

^^  A  time  was  predicted  by  Daniel  iz.  25,  and  in  all  preyious  ages  there 
was  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  When  the  fulness  of  time 
came,  God  sent  forth  His  Son  (Gal.  iv.  4).  The  duty  enjoined  is  more  than 
belief.  With  a  preposition,  the  yerb  always  has  the  larger  signification  o( 
faiths  trust. 
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*•  Now  walking  about  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  He  saw   Sic 
Simon  and  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon,  casting  out  a  jpj^ 
drag-net  in  the  lake ;  for  they  were  fishers,     "  And  Jesus 
said  to  them,  Come  after  Me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  be 


Opposition  in    one   place   may  occasion    departure  to 

another. 
Grod's  government  is  a  cause  to  men  for  the  greatest 

gladness. 
Its  progress  is  in  an  appointed  order — slow,  but  sure. 
£!yil  being  in  purpose  forsaken,  good  may  in  faith  be 

hoped  for. 

Sbo.  II.  After  the  general  statements,  the  first  narrative  exhibits  the  power 
of  Jems  orer  the  minds  of  men.    It  is  placed  by  St.  Matthew  in  the  same 
connection.    Fonr  disciples  were  called  to  attend  Him  in  jonmeying  aboot 
the  eonntry.    This  reqnized  the  relinquishment  of  their  daily  pursuits ;  but 
it  brought  them  into  closer  intercourse  with  their  Lord,  and  prepared  them 
to  be  His  witnes8es,~-men  who  in  His  service  would  seek  the  salvation  of 
their  fSellow-men.    From  Matt.  iv.  13,  and  Luke  iv.  23,  it  appears  that 
Jesus  stayed  some  time  in  Capernaum.    A  week  before  the  sabbath  in  this 
place  noticed  by  the  three  evangelists,  He  appeared  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  and  taught  there.    This  is  related  by  St.  Luke  after  the  general 
statements.    With  the  sabbath  in    Nazareth  he  connects  the  following 
■nbbath  in  Capernaum,  and  then  introduces  a  narrative  corresponding  to 
that  here  given,  which  belongs  to  the  intervening  week.    There  appears 
thus  to  be  a  slight  deviation  from  the  chronological  order,  to  connect  and 
eontrast  two  consecutive  sabbaths ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistent  statement 
of  time.    Si.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew  relate  the  call,  and  not  the  miracle ;  St. 
Luke  the  miracle  without  the  call,  but  with  the  same  promise  and  the  same 
obedience.    Time  and  place  are  the  same,  and  three  out  of  four  names. 
The  call  may  have  been  on  the  day  after  the  miracle,  and  the  last  state- 
ment of  St.  Luke  would  then  agree  exactly  with  the  similar  statement  of  the 
other  evangelists.    Only  at  one  time  could  the  disciples  forsake  all  to  follow 
Wm,   The  agitation  of  Peter^s  mind  agrees  with  an  early  rather  than  a  later 
period ;  and  the  breaking  of  the  nets,  in  one  narrative,  exactly  agrees  with 
the  mending  mentioned  in  the  others.    (Mark  i.  16-20 ;  Matt.  iv.  18-22 ; 
Luke  ▼.  [1-10]  11.) 
M  The  lake  is  also  called  that  of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1).    Both  Simon  and 
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fishers  of  men.  '*  And  directly  leaving  their  nets,  they 
followed  Him. 

'•And  going  forward  thence  a  little,  fie  saw  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  themselves  also  in 
the  boat  mending  the  nets;  ^'and  He  directly  called 
them.  And  leaving  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  boat  with 
the  hired  servants,  they  went  away  after  Him. 

*^'      '       "  And  they  go  on  into  Capernaum;  and  directly  on 

Mnoniao  the  sabbath,  entering  into  the  synagogue,  He  taught. 

the  Syn- 

ogne.       Andrew  were  before  disciples  (John  i.  41,  42) ;  now  they  were  called  to  be 

attendants ;  afterwards  they  were  appointed  to  be  apostles  (Mark  iii.  14). 
The  repetition  of  the  name  of  Simon  is  supported  by  the  best  MSS.,  and 
is  similar  to  Mark  iii.  17,  t.  87. 

*B  The  forsaking  and  following  outwardly  could  not  be  duties  for  all ;  but 
inwardly  the  duties  and  the  privileges  are  for  all. 

'0  John  appears  as  a  disciple  before  the  first  passover  (John  L  41) ;  James 
is  not  previously  noticed:  their  mother  Salome  is  afterwards  mentioned 
alone  (Mark  xt.  40 ;  Matt,  xxrii.  56).  The  nets  on  this  occasion  were  broken 
(Luke  v.  6) ;  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  is  expressly  said  that  they  were 
not  (John  xxi.  11). 

Some  are  separated  for  special  service  in  the  ministry  of 

the  Gospel. 
Such  are  called  by  Christ,  and  prepared  for  work  by 

being  with  Him. 
Other  pursuits  and  possessions  are  to  bo  relinquished, 

when  required  by  Him. 
His    ministers  labour  patiently  and  in  darkness,   but 

successfully. 

Sec.*^III.  The  last  sabbath  in  Capernaum,  before  the  first  journey  in 
Galilee,  was  distinguished  by  the  preaching  in  the  synagogue  and  the  cure 
of  a  demoniac  there,  by  the  restoration  of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  and  by  the 
healing  of  many  in  the  street  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Of  the 
preaching  only  a  general  account  is  given,  the  impression  produced  being 
especially  noticed.  The  first  miracle  is  related  in  the  same  connection,  with 
similar  detail,  by  St.  Luke.    It  is  unnoticed  by  St.  Matthew,  not  belonging 
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"  And  they  were  astonished  at  His  teachings  for  He 
was  teaching  them  as  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes. 

"  And  there  was  in  their  synagogue  a  man  with  an  evil 
spirit ;  and  it  cried  out  saying,  "  Away  1  what  hast 
Thou  to  do  with  us,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Didst  Thou 
come  to  destroy  us  ?  I  know  Thee  who  Thou  art, — ^tho 
Holy  One  of  God.  **  And  Jesus  rebuked  it,  saying.  Be 
still,  and  come  out  of  him.  **  And  the  evil  spirit  convuls- 
ing him,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  came  out  of  him. 


to  either  of  the  three  groups  in  which  the  early  miracles  of  Christ  are  related 
by  him.  The  piteous  outcry  of  the  demoniac  disturbs  the  assembly,  and 
bears  testimony  to  the  dignity  of  Christ.  The  Saviour's  words  expel  the 
eril  spirit,  and  restore  to  health  the  afflicted  man.  The  effect  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  was  increased  by  this  exercise  of  Dirine  authority  (Mark  i. 
21-28  ;  Luke  iy.  31-37). 

^  The  scribes  expounded  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  Jesus  gave  a  new  law, 
expressing  His  will  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Dirine  will :  I  say  to  you. 
They  gave  traditional  interpretations ;  He  made  truth  evident  to  the  judg- 
ments and  consciences  of  men.  They  spoke  and  did  not ;  His  conduct  and 
character  enforced  all  He  taught,  for  He  ever  sought  the  good  of  men  and 
the  honour  of  God,  nothing  for  Himself. 

^  Literally,  What  to  us  and  to  Thee  ?  so  in  a  similar  case,  Mark  v.  7.  The 
expression  is  similar,  2  Sam.  xvi.  10  and  John  ii.  4,  **  What  hast  Thou 
to  do  with  me  ?*'  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  dignity  of  Jesus  by 
the  evil  spirit  is  similar  to  that  made  by  St.  Peter  (John  vi.  69),  and  corre- 
sponds to  our  Lord^s  words  respecting  Himself  (John  x.  36).  He  did  come 
to  undo  the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  overturn  his  dominion  (1  John  iiL  8 ; 
Heb.  ii.  14).  The  demons  are  also  called  unclean  or  evil  spirits,  and  wicked 
spirits.  They  are  Satan's  ministers.  The  demoniacs  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  diseased  persons  (Mark  i.  84 ;  Matt.  iv.  24).  The  demons 
are  described  as  having  knowledge  and  feelings,  not  belonging  to  the  afflicted 
men,  and  as  existing  separately.  Christ  thus  spoke  to  them,  and  of  them  (Mark 
V.  2 ;  iz.  17).  If  there  are  wicked  men  who  can  injure  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  their  feUow  men,  there  may  be  other  beings  of  a  similar  character  and  in- 
ftnenoe.  The  mightiest  agencies  are  unseen,  and  known  but  partially  through 
their  e£Eeets.    There  is  much  in  the  disorders  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
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'  And  all  were  amazed^  so  that  tliey  sought  among 
themselves^  sayings  What  is  this  ?  what  is  this  new 
teaching  ?  that  with  authority  He  orders  even  the  evil 
spirits^  and  they  are  obedient  to  Him.  *  And  the  repor£ 
concerning  Him  went  forth  directly  to  all  the'  surround- 
ingcountay  of  Galilee. 


men,  of  which  physicians  can  give  no  account.  Scriptnre  offers  an  expla- 
nation which  is  certainly  reasonable :  it  accords  with  many  analogies,  and 
aooonnts  for  the  residuary  phenomena  of  science. 

*^  The  snrroonding  conntry  may  be  either  Galilee  itself,  or  the  acQaeent 
lands.  Bnt  the  report  from  Oapemaom  would  first  go  to  Galilee ;  other 
oonntriofl  are  sabsequenUy  mentioned.  The  snrroonding  country  of  the 
Gadarenes  was  their  conntry.    (Luke  Tiii.  37.) 

The  words  and  the  works  of  Jesus  declared  a  Divine 

authority. 
Evil  spirits  have  some  power  to  distress  the  bodies  and 

minds  of  men. 
They  have  some  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  fear  obey 

Him. 
He  came  to  deliver  men  from  all  their  evil  influence. 


The  Text  from  which  this  translation  has  been  made  is  that  which 
appeared  to  the  writer  to  bo  the  most  correct.  It  agrees  wili  the 
Received  Text,  from  which  the  common  version  is  made,  more  than 
most  recent  editions  of  the  New  Testament  do  ;  and  deviates  from  the 
former  only  when  some  of  the  latter,  and  many  critical  authorities, 
support  the  same  change.  The  older  manuscripts  are  generally  to  be 
preferred ;  but  their  frequent  omissions  lessen  toe  value  of  their  testi- 
mony to  the  shorter  readings.  No  English  translation  can  have  any 
authority,  unless  it  represents  the  Original  text.  The  aim  of  the 
writer  has  been  to  ascertain  and  to  follow  this. 

The  Translation  is  designed  to  give  the  exaot  meaning  of  the 
Greek  in  the  English  of  the  present  day,  keeping  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  original,  both  in  sense  and  style. 
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8L  Pavl^8  Episode  on  Love. — Paet  I. 

**    '*  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  haye  not 
lore,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  oymbaL" — 1  Cob.  xiii.  1. 

The  chapter  of  which  this  verse  is  the  commencement 
forms  a  most  interesting  episode  upon  Christian  love. 
It  is  the  most  eloquent  passage  in  this  epistle^  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent  passage  in  holy  writ.  Coming  from  the 
apostle  Paul^  this  triumphant  song  of  Christian  love  comes 
with  all  the  more  beauty  and  power.  The  chief  charao- 
terifltic  of  the  apostle  Paul's  teaching  is  not  love^  but 
faith.  It  is  John  who  is  considered  the  apostle  of  love. 
But  far  above  any  passage  of  St.  John  in  depth  of  fervour 
and  power  is  this  episode  on  love.  As  ofben^  under  the 
rough  manner  and  impassive  exterior  bums  the  strongest 
fire  of  emotion^  and  from  such^  when  once  the  outer  barrier 
is  burst,  it  flows  all  the  more  impetuously  and  irresistibly. 
-<K>  he^  this  ragged  preacher,  this  close  reasoner,  ma^ 
culine  writer^  and  manly  character  gives  unmistakable 
proof  that  down  underneath  his  strength  of  intellect  was 
a  deep  well  of  enthusiasm^  a  living  fountain  of  holy  love. 

The  love  here  discoursed  upon  is  not  the  weak^  senti-* 
mental  feeling  which  sometimes  is  understood  by  the 
word  love.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  Paul  would  be  the 
last  of  the  apostles  to  discourse  on  such  a  subject.  In 
his  character  there  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  want  of 
respectful  chivalry  of  feeling  for  the  other  sex.  In  many 
of  the  apostle's  allusions  to  women  this  is  apparent.  The 
ability  and  power,  however,  with  which  he  handles  thj^ 
new^  more  general,  and  more  spiritual  feeling,  termea 
charity  or  love,  shows  that  it  must  be  essentially  different 
firom  diat  shallow  form  of  feeling  which  the  world  hitherto 
associated  exclusivelv  with  the  word  love. 

There  is  no  term  m  oar  language  that  exactly  renders 
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the  idea  of  the  apostle.     The  word  '^  charity *'  is  open  to 
the  objection  of  being  in  popular  usage  limited  to  alms- 
giving and  kindly  feeling.      The  word  "love^'  again  is 
open   to  the  opposite   objection  of  being  too   general- 
The  author  of  ''Ecce  Homo/^  feeling  the   unsuitaW©- 
ness   of  either  expression,  has  sought  to  convey  mot® 
definitely  this   New   Testament  idea  by  the  expressio^^ 
'^  enthusiasm  of  humanity.''     The   simple  term  "lov0/ 
however,  although  too  general,  is  the  best  equivalent  W® 
can  employ. 

In  the  figure  of  the  text  we  have  suggested  : — 
I.  That  tongues  without  love  are  empty.  "  Though 
speak/'  etc.  By  the  expression  '^sounding  brass 
tinkling  cymbal"  is  conveyed  the  idea  of  emptine 
The  clanging  of  brass  and  the  tinkling  of  bells  awaken  i 
us  no  noble  thoughts,  produce  no  soothing  or  elevatini 
impression ;  they  are  often  empty  vibrations.  And  so  L 
often  is  with  words,  they  are  but  empty  vibrations ;  the; 
aflfect  the  ear,  but  touch  not  the  soul,  evoke  not  the  feel 
ings,  elevate  not  the  thoughts ;  they  carry  nothing  mo 
than  the  tinkling  bells  or  the  clanging  brass ;  they 
words  without  soul,  because  without  love.  We  readily 
understand  what  is  meant  by  soulless  poetry — ^poetry 
without  love,  words  with  rhythm  and  flow,  but  rousing  no 
noble  thought,  calling  forth  no  deep  emotion.  And  as 
in  poetry,  so  in  prose ;  words  that  are  to  move  and  affect 
and  influence  us  for  good  must  carry  with  them  the 
vitality  and  power  of  love.  Without  the  pervading  spirit 
of  love,  they  are  no  more  than  the  empty  sounds  of  the 
clanging  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal. 

Words  expressive  of  love,  given  forth  from  a  loveless 
heart,  are  worse  than  empty.  They  are  spurious  coin, 
the  chilling  rays  of  the  silvery  moon  in  lieu  of  warm 
sunshine,  empty  shadows  instead  of  realities,  paper 
money  never  redeemed.  The  employment  of  such  empty 
words  often  has  the  effect  of  checking  in  others  the 
expression  of  sincere  and  truly  loving  words.  Many 
Cluistians^  especially  of  education  and  taste^  because  of 
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the  emptiness  of  mncli  of  sncli  speakings  dislike  to  give 
atterance  to  what  their  hearts  really  feel  respecting  their 
love  for  Christ  and  His  people. 

So  great  however  is  the  tendency  of  the  tongue  to 
speak  firom  motives  of  vanity  or  from  inability  to  be 
ailent^  that  even  the  miracolous  gift  of  tongues  which  the 
early  Christians  received  from  God  was  often  mis- 
employed in  this  way.  The  object  of  this  gift  was  to 
give  expression  to  the  fulness  of  the  speaker's  hearty  and 
tio  promote  the  edification  of  those  who  heard.  The 
C/orinthians  forgot  this;  and  selfish  motives  and  per- 
Bonal  vanity,  more  than  love  for  God  and  one  another. 
induced  thim  to  make  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues  so 
bhat^  in  a  great  measure^  they  fell  as  empty^  meaningless 
sounds. 

And  when  is  it  that  Christians  feel  most  keenly  the 

lack  of  the  gift^  or  rather  as  it  must  now  be  termed  the 

SM^quirement^  of  tongues  7    Is  it  not  when^  in  company 

"^tli  foreign   Christian  friends,  the   ignorance  of  their 

language    prevents  interchange  of  sympathy  and  con- 

£dence  ?  or  when  parting  with  such,  after  they  have  shown 

-US  *'  no  small  kinoness/'  we  desire  to  express  to  them  a 

lew  parting,  loving  words  ?  or  perhaps  when  in  a  foreign 

<K>nntry  we  see   the  people    given   to  idolatry  and  we 

are  stirred  up  to  tell  them  of  Him  who  loved  them  and 

gave  Himself  for  them  ?     It  has  ever  been  this  desire  of 

speaking  of  God's  great  love  to  perishing  sinners  that  has 

in  times  past  been  foremost  in  prompting  the  Christian 

missionary  to   face   the   labour  of  acquiring  unknown 

tongues.  And  how  empty  is  any  other  object — commerce, 

science,  philosophy,  literature,  etc.,  in  comparison  with 

that  of  proclaiming  the  love  of  God  to  man,  and  man's 

love  to  his  brother  man.     "  Though  I  speak  with,''  etc. 

II.  The  figure  of  our  text  suggests  that  tongues  with- 
out love  are,  secondly,  discordcmt. 

The  objection  of  musical  ears  to  the  sound  of  tinkling 
bells  and  clanging  brass  is  not  merely  that  it  is  empty, 
but  sometimes  £scordant.     The  music  is  harsh,  grates 
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disagreeably  upon  the  ear.    And  too  often  the  use  of  tb^ 
tongue  produces  a  very  similar  impression.      We  oa^ 
readily  imagine  the  discordance  in  the  Church  of  Corintl» 
from  the  employment  of  many  different  tongues^  withoi^*^ 
love  to  guide  their  use  and  give  them  harmony. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  tongues^  in  its  widest  senag^-j 
Without  love  the  utterances  of  the  tongue  are  jsirring  anc 
discordant.  Mankind,  with  so  many  different  views  anc 
feelings,  each  seeking  his  own  interest,  and  instead  oi 
pulling  together  pulling  too  often  in  opposite  directionSj 
may  be  likened  to  a  set  of  musical  instruments  out  of  tone, 
or  played  upon  out  of  time  and  harmony  with  one  another. 
Let  musicians  play  upon  instruments  out  of  tune,  and  the 
result  is  harsh  and  unpleasant ;  the  most  practised  and — 3 
the  most  skilful  players  will  fail  to  extract  harmony^"*" 
from  them.  Or  sound  any  set  of  instruments  at  random,  * 
without  reference  to  harmony  or  without  something  to  -* 
guide  the  players,  and  there  is  a  babel  of  discordant  ' 
noises.  But  tune  the  discordant  strings,  and  let  the 
musicicms  play  in  concert ;  and  the  result  is  harmonious 
music. 

The  great  Tuner  of  mankind  is  Christ  and  His  love. 
He  came  to  brin^  us  into  harmony  with  God,  and  thereby 
into  harmony  with  one  another.  He  is  the  '^at-one- 
ment'^  for  the  human  family.  By  sin  man  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  world ;  and  until  sin  be  taken  away, 
there  will  never  cease  to  be  discord.  Those  wondrous 
instruments  that  were  made  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, 
alas  1  alas  1  are  out  of  tune.  Some  lie,  broken  wrecks, 
from  which  no  music  apparently  can  ever  be  extracted ; 
others,  when  handled,  send  forth  sounds  harsh  and  shrill; 
or  when  we  collect  them  together,  and  attempt  to  sound 
them  in  unison,  how  difficult  to  bring  out  of  them  sweet 
harmony,  perfect  concord  I 

To  the  eye  that  looks  through  the  medium  of  love,  all 
things  appear  in  harmony  and  to  be  clothed  in  rosy  tints. 
And  when  God^s  great  love  fills  the  heart,  it  brings  it 
into  harmony,  into  tune  with  everything  around  it.     Let 
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96  all  things  through  the  lens  of  Qod^B  loye^  and 
jT  cloud  becomes  silver-edged^  and  every  path  full 
)wers. 

id  as  by  looking  through  God^s  love  all  things  that 
led  to  be  jarring  and  discordant  are  seen  to  be  in 
iony  and  fcdl  of  beauty^  so  by  speaking  through  that 
)  medium  of  love  the  tongues  that  were  bef6re  dis- 
Emt  sound  in  perfect  unison.  If  the  heart  be  filled 
love^  the  tongue  will  not  fail  to  be  sweetened  by  it. 
tongue  that  is  not  thus  tuned  by  the  love  of  Christ 
terrible  instrument  of  discord  in  the  world.  See 
^8  iii.  6-12. 

>  tune  all  the  discordant  voices  of  the  human  &mily^ 
8  Christ  has  come^  and  seeks  to  make  heart  accord 
heart;  for  if  tongue  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  tongue, 
b  must  first  beat  in  unison  with  heart.  From  the 
.dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Christ 
38  us  one  by  giving  us  one  Spirit,  His  own  Spirit, 
Jpirit  of  love;  and  that  Spirit  softens  down  the  tones 
are  harsh,  puts  to  shame  what  is  discordant,  and 
3  the  tongue  for  joining  in  those  praises  which  occupy 
'edeemed  day  and  night  in  that  land  of  perfect  har- 
T  where  nothing  that  is  discordant  will  ever  sound. 
le  lesson  of  our  text  is  obvious — If  ov/r  tongues  are  to 
weiffaly  our  hearts  must  he  loving. 
<r  effective  public  speaking,  many  are  the  directions. 
)  the  mind  with  knowledge ;  arrange  the  thoughts  in 
r;  put  them  in  attractive  forms;  enunciate  them 
•ding  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric :  worthy  all  of  our 
tion.  But  more  important  still  is  it  that  we  speak 
love.  Without  love  the  speaking  will  be  but  empty 
i.     ''  Though  I  speak,''  etc. 

,  is  the  employment  of  the  toi^e  confined  to  the 
te  circle?  Much  has  been  said  also  on  the  con- 
tional  art;  but  forget  not  that  without  love  you 
>t  rise  above  the  emptiness  of  the  '^  sounding  brass 
tinkling  cymbal.''    Without  love,  talk  is  souUesa^  ia 
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If  we  are  to  speak  with  power  to  the  comfortmg 
hearts,  to  the  lessening  of  others^  burdens,  the  bright^^ 
ing  of  others'  paths,  and  the  sweetening  of  others'  lo5^ 
we  must  have  the  great  fountain  of  love  within — Chr^^ 
dwelling  in  us.     The  love  of  Christ  beaming  in  the  ey" 
shining  in  the  face,  often  makes  ordinary  features  app^^ 
like  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  raises  words  few  and  falt^ 
ing  far  above,  in  power  and  usefulness,  the  showy  ac 
brilliant  talk  of  the  merely  fluent  and  sprightly  tongue^ 
If  God  has  entrusted  you  with  the  gift  of  talking  VM 
terestingly  and  engagingly,  give  to  it  soul  and  fervoo- 
warmth  and  power,  by  having  it  flow  not  from  vanity  c 
the  desire  of  display,  but  from  love  to  those  around  yc^ 
and  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  you.     Be  not  satisfi^ 
with  avoiding  the  charge  of  discordance  ;  avoid  also  tb*^ 
of  emptiness, 

David  Longwill. 


Tlie  Christianas  Estate. 
"  AU  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God's."—!  Cob.  iii.  22, 23   - 

I.  Tlie  Christianas  titU  io  his  estate — derived  from  hii^ 
umon  with  Christ.  "  All  things  are  yours ''  because  ''  ye^ 
are  Lhnst  s.^'  In  illustration  of  this  union  we  have  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife.  They  are  one  in  law,  one 
in  possessions  and  obligations,  one  in  purpose  and 
a^ection.  This  union  with  Christ  implies  union  with 
S^-^^^.P^'^  '^  ^^^'«-"  I*  gives  us  an  interest 
Z^l^  Sf  *^?^  ^^^^'  As  He  is  the  Proprietor  of  the 
^^^r^^>theTfove  all  things  are  ours.  ^ 

l^ct^a  o  i®  "^j  Y^tten,  not  on  parchment,  but  in  our 
hearts,  and  read  bv  ChTnafJori  ^^^  •  xi       i<^ 
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air 


hand  round,  lie  exclaimed,  "  All  you  see  from  the 

to  the  sea  is   my  property/'     His  friend  replied, 

ere  lives  in  a  cottage  in  that  village  one  who  can 

more  than  you ;  he  can  say,  ^All  things  are  mine,  for  I 

Ghrisfs.'  '^     (1)  All  things  in  the  Church  are  yours  : 

its  members,  and  their  gifts  and  graces,  are  for  your 

and  advantage.     All  are  one  with  you  in  Christ,  and 

heir  labours  and  eflforts  you  are  entitled.     Inspired 

taught,  great  men  laboured,  holy  men   prayed  and 

ered  for  you.     Yours  the  glorious  company  of  the 

sties ;  yours  the  noble  choir  of  prophets ;  yours  the 

^nd  army  of  the  martyrs.     (2)  The  world  is  yours  :  all 

it  is  bestowed  in  such  measure,  and  in  such  a  way,  as 

^  sees  best  for  your  well-being  and  interests.     Hence, 

J  "  We  shall  not  lack  any  good,  for  the  Lord  is  our 

^ ;  and  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof/' 

^  fields   yield    their  abundance,   and  the    hills  are 

'^^liioned  in  beauty,  for  you.     The  great  and  wide  sea  is 


xt, 


"^rs,  for  God  made  and  rules  it.     The  sun  is  yours,  for 

light  is  the  reflection  of  your  Father's  glory.     (3) 

'e  and  death  are  yours.      Christians  redeemed  from 

ath's  power  and  united  to  the  Lord  of  life  have  a  title 

life,  and  are  His,  not  like  others,  only  suffered  by  pity 

straining  the  hand  of  justice  to  live.     Life  in  all  its 

^^^ety  of  events  is  yours,  for  your  use  and  advantage 

its  prosperity,  its  adversity,  etc.     ^'  All  these  things 

e  against  me,"  said  Jacob,  not  wisely — all  for  you. 

«ath  is  yours ;  for  when  it  shall  suit  your  welfare,  death 

^^iiall  come  as  a  servant  to  "  minister  an  entrance  unto 

^\)u    abundantly   into  the    everlasting  kingdom."     (4) 

Eternity   is    yours — ^things  to    come.     For    others,  all 

^ood  things  close  with  time. 


.    .    .    "  Eren  as  the  mists 

Of  the  grey  mom  before  tbc  rising  ami, 

They  pass  away  and  perish.'* 


But  the  noblest  part  of  your  inheritance  lies  beyond  the 
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dark  river.     For  you  eternity  unfolds  its  inexhaustible 
treasures. 

**  For  yon  the  kingdom  of  the  just 
Afar  doth  glorious  shine ; 
And  you  the  King  of  kings  shall  see 
In  majesty  Divine." 

If  Christians  realised  their  condition^  they  would  have 
more  joy  and  less  anxiety.  None  are  excluded  from  the 
o£fer  of  this  portion.  ''  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out.^^ 

John  C.  Jackson. 


Onesimus. 

"   I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimns,  whom  I  haye  begotten  in  my 
bonds." — Philemon  10. 

I.  None  need  despair  op  being  saved. 

Onesimus  was  ''  begotten  again/'  though  poor ; 
he  was  a  servant  or  slave.  Poverty  no  hin<&ance 
to  salvation ;  though  ignorant,  as  such  generally  were; 
though  depraved — possibly  had  robbed  his  master  and 
decamped;  though  a  runaway — ^having  gone,  as  we 
should  think,  from  the  means  of  grace — ^yet  the  Lord  met 
with  his  soul.  Recently  at  a  religious  service  in  St. 
Helena,  a  sailor  was  '^  begotten  again,''  who  had  run 
away  from  home  in  England,  and  left  a  praying  mother, 
and  had  given  himself  up  to  the  vices  of  the  age. 

II.  None  can  be  in  circumstances  where  they  mat 

NOT   OR  CAN   NOT   BE   USEFUL. 

"  I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I  have 
begotten  in  my  bonds.''  Paul  a  prisoner :  Bunyan  and 
others  yet  were  very  active  and  useful.  Some  have  been 
useful  though  afflicted  ancHn  bodily  pain :  some  useful, 
when  led  to  the  stake.  Dr.  Payson,  when  he  could  no 
longer  preach,  but  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  yet 
prayed  with  and  talked  to  those  who  visited  him,  and 
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souls  were  blessed.  '  Some  useful  who  were  not  rich  nor 
learned^  jet  have  spoken  for  Christ  and  the  good  of 
souls. 

III.  None  should  be  above  owning  or  acknowlbdo- 
iNO  A  fellow  Christie. 

''I  beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus/'  etc.,  and 
Paul  in  Colossians  iv.  9  calls  him  '*  a  faithful  and  be- 
loved  brother.^'  This,  though  he  was  wise  and  learned, 
etc.,  and  the  other  the  reverse ;  so  should  it  be  now, 
between  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  literate  and 
illiterate. 

rV.  None  should  cease  to  care  for  young  converts. 

"  I  beseech  thee  for  Onesimus,'^  etc.  First  plead  with 
them*  then /or  them,  with  God  and  man. 

J.  0. 
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OUTLINE  OP  A  SERMON  ON  THE 

RESURRECTION. 

BY  J.  J.    VAN  OOSTBEZEE,  D.D.,  OP  UTRECHT. 

(TRANSLATED  BY  MAURICE  J.  EVANS,  B.A.) 
**  So  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.*' — 1  Cob.  zt.  42. 

The  resurrection  of  the  dead  !  Once  the  great  apostle 
preached  before  a  distinguished  audience  on  this  lofty  sub- 
ject, but  with  very  unfavourable  results.  Upon  the  Areo- 
pagus at  Athens,  Paul  had  laid  down  an  explicit  and 
powerful  testimony  concerning  the  One  True  God,  to  whom 
they  rendered  blind  devotion.  Full  of  interest  have  they 
listened  while  he  asserted,  with  one  of  their  ancient  poets^ 
the  kinship  of  man  with  God.  But  so  soon  as  he  comes 
to  speak  of  a  Man  whom  God  has  raised  from  the  dead,  a 
smile  begins  to  play  around  those  eloquent  Attic  lips. 
Most  unequivocally  do  they  give  him  to  understand  that 
for  this  time,  if  indeed  only  for  this  time,  they  have 
heard  enough :  ^^  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  some  mocked,  and  others  said.  We  will  hear 
thee  again  on  this  matter." 

To  what  extent  have  feelings  changed  since  then  ? 
Mockers,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  Christian  assembly ;  but  is  there  not 
such  a  thing  as  a  tacit  ignoring,  a  secret  rejection  of  the 
truth,  to  be  found  even  in  many  a  house  of  prayer,  by  reason 
of  which  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens  ?  More  general  thtii  is  supposed  is  the  spirit  of 
Sadducean  indifierence  which,  buried  in  the  dust  and  mire 
of  the  earth,  has  no  eye  and  no  heart  for  the  great 
expectation  of  the  future.      Many  conceive  of  a  spirit* 
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world,  so  spiritual  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  domain 
of  our  conception ;  many,  on  the  other  hand,  clothe  the 
Scriptural  teaching  concerning  the  resurrection  in  forms 
and  colours  so  sensuous  as  to  make  us  almost  doubt 
whether  the  words  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  '^  have  not  fallen  out  of  their  edition  of 
the  Bible. 

In  making  the  resurrection  the  object  of  our  inquiry, 
we  have  set  before  us  a  difficult  task.  Questions  here 
arise  which  no  human,  perhaps  no  angeUc  intellect  can 
satisfactorily  answer.  But  counterbalancing  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  in  entering 
upon  ground  not  easy  to  tread,  we  design  only  to  follow 
apostolic  footprints.  We  take  counsel  of  an  apostle 
before  whose  Divinely  irradiated  eye  the  mysteries  of  the 
future  are  unveiled,  and  seek  in  his  hand  the  key  to  the 
enigmas  of  eternity. 

^e  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
remarkable  chapter  from  which  our  text  is  chosen,  we 
propose  to  investigate  under  three  distinctive  heads — the 
essential  character  of  the  resun^ection,  the  certainty  of  tlie 
resurrection,  and  the  glory  of  the  resurrection. 

I.  1.  The  resurrection  is  not  the  work  of  an  age,  but  of 
a  moment ;  oiot  a  gradual  process,  but  an  instantaneous  act, 
''  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
trump,''  etc.  It  is  not  then  identical  with  a  continued 
existence  in  the  unseen  world ;  and  they  who  claim  for 
each  individual  a  separate  resurrection  immediately  after 
death  find  no  countenance  for  their  opinion  in  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  coming  of  Christ  are  in  Paul's  mind  inseparably 
connected.  He  sees  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the 
clouds  of  heaven  descend,  upon  which  the  Judge  ap- 
pears ;  and  the  graves  of  earth  open,  from  which  the  dead 
arise.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  as 
well  as  in  the  chapter  before  us,  he  describes  sleeping  be- 
lievers as  arising  at  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ ;  as  also 
he  teaches  the  Philippians  to  look  for  the  appearing  of 
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the  Savionr  from,  heayen^  and  the  transforming  of  the 
body  of  their  humiliation  into  the  likeness  of  His  glorious 
body,  as  simultaneous  events. 

Behold  something  of  that  which  is  before  the  eye  of 
Paul.  The  world  yet  goes  on  its  old  way,  the  sinner 
dreams  his  old  dreams,  the  slave  toils  on  in  his  old  field 
which  yet  brings  forth  the  old  thorns  and  thistles ;  when 
suddenly  the  last  trumpet  sounds.  Then  they  who  are 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ  arise  first;  and  afterwards,  in  God's 
time,  all  the  dead.  This  resurrection-hour,  closely  as  it 
is  connected  with  the  final  and  universal  judgment,  yet 
immediately  precedes  the  renewal  of  the  visible  creation 
to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Such  is  the  antioipa* 
tion  of  the  apostle  ;  and  in  whatever  mysterious  distance 
this  great  and  terrible  day  may  lie  hidden,  every  stroke 
of  the  clock  on  earth  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  last  trumpet- 
clang  of  the  resurrection  morning. 

2.  (a)  The  resurrection  is  to  be  distinguished  in  its 
nature  from  an  awakening  out  of  a  aouUsleep,  Of  this 
latter  there  is  no  trace  in  Scripture.  Try  indeed  to  con- 
ceive of  an  Abraham,  a  Moses,  a  David,  a  Paul — ^the 
departed  of  whom  Jesus  declared  they  ^^  all  live  unto 
God''— as  remaining  through  long  centuries  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness;  and  the  folly  of.  such  a  supposition 
becomes  at  once  apparent.  If  the  spirit  even  here  con- 
tinue its  thought  and  activity  during  the  sleep  of  the 
body,  how  shall  it  not  much  more  when  this  '^  mortal 
coil "  is  laid  for  ever  aside  ? 

{b)  No  less  clearly  is  the  resurrection  to  be  distin- 
guisned  from  a  clothing  of  the  unclothed  spirit,  Paul 
knows  that  if  he  dies  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  he 
shall  not  be  found  naked,  but  clothed,  and  that  he  shall 
immediately  on  the  breakin^-up  of  the  earthly  tabernacle 
receive  a  building  of  God,  an  organization  adapted  to  the 
new  condition  of  the  emancipated  spirit.  But  with  the 
resurrection  he  looks  for  more  than  this ;  he  looks  for  such 
a  renewing  of  the  whole  man  as  that  the  spirit  may  be 
again  united  to  the  risen  and  glorified  body,  henceforth 
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to  enjoy  a  perfection  of  blessedness  which  nntil  then  his 
eye  has  not  seen^  nor  his  ear  heard. 

(e)  The  resurrection  to  be  looked  for  is  not  a  restora- 
lion  of  our  flesh  and  bone  m  like  form  as  before.  Such  an 
idea  is  expressly  controverted  by  the  apostle  in  the 
wordsj  "Corruption  doth  not  inherit  incorruption.'* 
This  dust  returns  to  its  dust^  and  decomposes  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earthy  enters  into  other  and  very  different 
combinations.  But  then^  like  as  in  the  seed-corn  the 
germ  of  the  glorious  blooming  plant  lies  concealed^  so  is 
(according  to  the  apostle)  in  this  our  earthly  body  the 
germ  of  our  future  heavenly  body  already  present.  This 
genuj  which  science  cannot  explain  and  i^e  eye  cannot 
discover^  becomes  the  substratum  of  the  future  body: 
undestroved  by  the  tooth  of  time,  imharmed  by  the  flame 
of  fire,  it  somewhere  remams  and  grows  and  ripens  nnto 
the  great  harvest  when  the  plant  shall  bloom  in  perfect 
beauty. 

3.  in  perfect  beauty.  This  thought  leads  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  life  of  the  resurrection  itself;  and  to  the 

Saeetions  which  crowd  upon  us  as  to  the  risen  life  of 
be  believer^  we  receive  the  authoritative  answer^  "As 
we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly^  so  shall  we  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly^' — ^likeness  then  to  the 
second  Adam  in  purity,  joy,  and  incorruptibility,  as  we 
here  resemble  the  first  Adam  in  sin,  misery,  and  death. 
In  order  to  grasp  this  truth,  think  of  the  Lord  as  He 
manifested  Himself  on  several  occasions,  in  silent  resur- 
rection glory,  during  those  ever  memorable  forty  days  | 
think  of  Him  as  He  now  lives  in  eternity,  exalted  above 
all  the  limits  of  time  and  space ;  and  then  feel  the  power 
of  the  words,  "As  is  the  heavenly  One,  such  are  they 
also  that  are  heavenly.''  Or  will  you  rather  compare 
body  with  body,  house  with  the  earthly  tabernacle? 
Then  listen  to  the  powerful  contrasts  in  which  the  apostle 
reveals  his  expectation  of  the  fdture.  The  body  "is 
iown  in  oormption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  ia 
iown  in  diihonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it  is  sown  in 
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weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ;  it  is  sown  a  natural  body, 
it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body/^ 

Conceive  of  a  body,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  hea- 
venly economy ;  a  dwelling,  in  its  nature  as  perfect  as 
the  redeemed  occupant ;  a  mussel,  as  precious  as  the 
pearl  enclosed  therein ;  a  life,  in  a  word,  which  can  never 
become  burdensome,  never  tire,  never  end.  Or  would 
you  the  eternal  were  placed  before  your  eyes  in  living 
figures  ?  Think  of  a  youth  in  which  juvenile  freshness  is 
accompanied  with  the  ripeness  of  mature  years;  of  a 
morning  whose  brilliancy  is  overshawdowed  by  no  cloud, 
and  dissolved  by  no  evening ;  of  a  spring  bom  out  of  the 
winter  of  death,  but  not  expiring  with  the  chills  of 
autumn;  and  you  have  before  you  the  image  of  the 
resurrection  life,  and  exclaim  with  growing  desire,  ''  O 
glorious  ideal,  who  shall  witness  thy  realization  ? '' 

II.  We  are  called  to  listen  to  a  three-fold  voice,  which 
testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  the  apostle's  description  of  the 
scene  which  opens  before  his  eye. 

1.  There  is  the  voice  of  nature,  which  shadows  forth 
such  a  resurrection.  The  apostle  Paul  directs  Christians  to 
nature — to  the  seed  and  plant — ^as  an  interpreter  of  the 
hope  of  the  future.  I  grant  indeed  that  nature  alone  does 
not  afford  the  assurance  of  our  resurrection.  The  buds 
and  blossoms  which  burst  forth  from  the  graves  of  plants 
earlier  faded  are  not  the  same  as  those  we  saw  fade  and 
die  away.  But  now  that  our  hope  of  resurrection  is 
established  upon  another  and  better  foundation,  the  eye 
enlightened  through  faith  in  Christ  sees  the  resurrection 
reflected  in  this  visible  creation,  which  proclaims  in  field 
and  garden  as  well  the  nature  as  the  possibility  of  that 
life.  If  you  had  never  lived  through  a  harvest,  but  had 
only  witnessed  a  seed-time,  and  had  seen  the  dead  com 
cast  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  where  the  rough  husk 
turns  to  corruption  and  perishes,  would  you  not  have 
regarded  as  a  deceiver  him  who  with  prophetic  tone 
should  assure  you,  "  From  this  bed  of  corruption  will 
arise  in  a  few  months  a  stem  whose  upraisea  head  is 
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laden  with  a  hundred  other  grains "  ?  And  yet  this 
phenomenon  is  continually  presented  in  nature.  And 
may  not^  for  man  also^  a  Hke  unclothing  be  a  pledge  of  a 
like  development?  Shall  it  not  be  too  wonderful  for 
Grod  to  adorn  the  leafless  tree  with  new  foliage  ?  and  shall 
it  be  so  for  Him  to  bring  forth,  out  of  the  ashes  of  death, 
the  incorruptible  robe  which  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection wear  ?  Some  one  may  object,  "  Man  will  then 
receive  a  clothing  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  garment 
of  the  dust  laid  aside  by  him  at  death/'  ^'Thou 
fooV  would  Paul  reply  to  him,  ^'is  the  plant  which 
stands  there  in  its  splendour  any  other  than  the  seed 
which  was  cast  into  the  dark  furrow,  but  now  developed, 
grown  to  maturity,  and  bearing  fruit  ? ''  llie  future 
butterfly  slumbers  in  the  unattractive  caterpillar;  the 
flower  in  the  bud ;  the  precious  stone  awaits  the  hand  of 
the  lapidary  to  bring  forth  its  hidden  beauty.  In  the 
man  of  eighty  winters  no  fibre  of  the  body  is  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  once  it  was  refreshed  at  his  mother's 
breast;  but  is  it  therefore  no  longer  the  same  body  ?  And  is 
the  Moses,  who  with  shining  countenance  descended  from 
the  mountain  of  the  glory  of  God,  another  Moses  than 
he  who  as  an  infant  wept  in  his  cradle  of  bulrushes  ? 

Thus  are  they  who  combat  the  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion refuted  by  the  whole  visible  creation,  and  shown  to 
merit  the  reproach  of  the  Lord, — "  Ye  do  err,  not  know- 
ing the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God,"     For 

2.  Tlie  testimony  of  Scripture  confirms  the  hope  of  such 
a  resurrection.  To  the  Scripture  the  apostle  appeals  in 
replying  to  the  doubts  of  the  Corinthians ;  before  this 
he  bows,  and  accepts  it  (like  an  oath)  as  an  end  of  all 
strife.  Even  Jfrom  the  Old  Testament  he  selects  weapons 
for  the  defence  of  the  truth  :  an  Isaiah  proclaims  to  him 
that  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory ;  and  out  of 
the  mouth  of  aHosea  he  hears  the  Christian  song  of  victory 
over  death  and  the  grave.  But  why  need  we,  for  our 
present  purpose,  have  regard  to  these  hints,  when  Paul 
himself  points  us  to  tho  glorious  facts  recorded  in  the 
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gospel  of  the  new  covenant^  which  form  a  basis  of  granite 
to  the  superstructure  of  Christian  hope?  With  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  third  day  the  hope  of 
resurrection  is  raised  above  all  doubts^  and  becomes,  so  to 
fipeakj  instead  of  a  problem  an  axiom.  The  sceptic 
speaks  of  the  resurrection  as  a  thing  impossible;  ^'but/^ 
we  reply  "  it  is  already  accomplished  in  Christ;  and  for 
Him  who  brought  again^  renewed  and  glorified,  the 
pierced  body  of  the  Crucified,  it  cannot  be  too  wonderful 
to  bring  a^ain  with  Him  those  who  sleep  in  Christ,  at 
the  great  day  of  His  return/^  There  is  much  more  than 
the  possibility;  the  certainty  of  this  event  is  pledged 
to  all  future  centuries  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Upon  the  third  day  was  the  seal  impressed  upon  that 
promise  also :  "  The  hour  cometh,  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  shall  come  forth.^'  His  relation,  as^  Head  of  the 
Church,  demands  imperatively  that  the  members  should 
not  remain  in  death;  and  where  the  first-fruits  are 
already  gathered,  the  full  harvest  cannot  always  be 
wanting.  ^^And  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  JesuB 
from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,'^  what  is  this  but  one  pledge 
more  that  "  He  will  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by 
His  Spirit  "7 

3.  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  toithin  awakens  such  an 
expectation  :  I  mean  not  the  voice  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  of  that  Spirit  within  the  believer^s  heart  which  testi- 
fies that  he  is  born  of  God.  Often  does  the  apostle 
refer  us  to  this  hope  as  the  great  power  which  supports 
him  amidst  all  his  sufierings  and  conflicts,  the  lever 
which  ever  raises  him  when  he  is  sunk  in  the  dust.  And 
in  doing  so  he  speaks  not  for  himself  alone,  but  in  the 
name  of  all  believers.  What  else  places  him  in  a  position 
to  be  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  ?  what  else  urges  forward  those  who, 
somewhat  superstitiously  indeed,  allow  themselves  to  be 
baptized  over  the  dead?  what  forces  to  their  lips  the 
question  how  it  will  be  on  tho  last  day  with  those  still 
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living  on  the   earth,  if  the  coming  of   Christ  and  the 

resnrrection  of  the  dead  be  only  an  empty  dream  F     No, 

the  Christian's  innermost  consciousness  testifies  that  not 

only  shall  his  soul  be  with  Christ  from  the  hour  of  death, 

but  also  his  " I"  his  whole  personality,  shall  live  again. 

'^  Thou  shalt  rise  again''  has  a  voice  within  you  whispered, 

as  you  sorrowed  over  the  lifeless   dust  of  a   departed 

believer.     ''Thou  shalt  rise  again"  a  thousand  voices 

^within  us  cry,  as  we  walk   through  the  ever  reviving 

nature  and  feel  that  we  ourselves  die  daily,  whilst  there 

slumber  within  us  powers  which  can  never  ripen  in  the 

oold  soil  and  wintry  atmosphere  of  this  earth.     ''  Thou 

shalt  rise  again :"  we  read  this  in  the  breaking  eye  of  the 

teliever,  which  beams  already  with  the  first  dawn  of 

Gverlasting  life.     Call  the  cherishing  of  this  hope  folly, 

delusion,  if  you  will ;  but  in  what  then  does  true  wisdom 

csonsist  ?     Or  rather  call  this  indescribable  feeling,  this 

indestructible  consciousness,  a  prophecy  of  the  hour  of 

x-esurrection,   and  say  Amen  to  the  apostolic  utterance, 

**Thia   corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 

mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 

m.  And  now  we  have  attained  a  height  from  which  to 
speak,  though  in  stammering  accents,  of  tlie  glory  of  that 
Teeurrection  whose  image  we  have  described,  and  whose 
certainty  we  have  shown.     Behold  the  hour  for  which  the 
inrhole   sighing  creation  has  been  waiting  with  earnest 
longing  I     The  Lord  is  come,  and  His  own  are  all  raised 
with  Him  to  an  incorruptible  life.     Those  who  remain 
will  be  so  changed  by  God's  creative  power  that,  without 
dying,  they  will  bo  fitted  for  the  life  of  the  future;  and  so 
many  of  them  as  are  believers  will  be  clothed  with  the 
heavenly  dwelling,  so  that  mortality  will  be  swallowed  up 
of  Ufe.     Do  you  not  feel  how  glorious  beyond  all  de- 
scription will  be  this  appearance  of  the  Prince  of  Life  in 
His  glory  ?     Consider  then  the  enemy  which  at  this  hour 
$haU  be  annihilated ;  the  condition  of  happiness  which  at 
(his  hour  shall  he  brought  in ;  amd  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
which  at  this  how  shall  be  completed. 
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1.  "The    last    enemy/'    Panl    teaches  us,    "which 
shall  be  destroyed,  is  death ;  '^  as  though  he  would  call 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  perfect  victory  of  the 
Lord  over  the  king  of  terrors  will  be  manifest  only  at  the 
end  of  the  ages.     Understand  me :  I   do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  victory  which  the  Lord  celebrated  on 
the  third  day  over  death  and  the  grave  was  unreal  or 
imperfect,  or  that  He  does  not  already  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word  merit  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Life/'     It  is 
true  that  where  sin  and  the  law  have  lost  their  power, 
the  bitterness  of  death  is  taken  away,  and  death  itself 
is  to  our  faith  only  like  the  husbandman  who  goes  forth 
to  gather  in  the  ripe  sheaves  into  the  everlasting  gar- 
ner.    Nevertheless  death  still  remains  a  ruler  upon  the 
earth.  But — it  is  the  most  distant  future  into  which  Paul 
transports  us — ^when  the  end  is  come,  and  all  might  and 
power  which  raised  itself  against  the  King  of  kings  is 
entirely  destroyed,  then  will   be  brought   to  pass  that 
saying    that   is   written,    "Death    is    swallowed    up  in 
victory.''     When  Jesus  comes,  there  comes  a  tabernacle 
of   God  with  men,  and  all  tears   shall  be  wiped  away, 
and  death  will  be  no  more,  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away! 

2.  And  now  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  h<ippines8 
which  begins  with  this  hour.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  de- 
tract in  the  shghtest  degree  from  the  salvation  and  joy 
which  our  pious  departed  enjoy  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  and  of  Christ.  But  yet  perfect  blessedness  will 
be  their  portion  only  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  Lord  shall  come  on  the  clouds.  This  view  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Scripture.  What 
else  does  Paul  mean  when  he  says, "  When  Christ  who 
is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him 
in  glory  "?  Wherefore  does  he  look  for  the  crown  of  right- 
eousness, which  the  Lord  shall  give  on  that  day,  the  day 
when  He  shall  visibly  appear  ?  No,  not  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  the  highest  joy  of  heaven  attained;  just 
as  the  wedding  feast  does  not  begin  until  the   bride- 
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groom  personally  appears.  Let  me  express  the  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  future  blessedness  of  those 
who  have  departed  in  Jesus  in  the  simple  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  renowned  Chrysostom : — "  As  a  friend,  who 
has  invited  to  his  house  all  his  friends,  takes  care  the 
feast  does  not  begin  before  all  the  guests  are  present, 
but  until  then  agreeably  occupies  those  who  have  earlier 
arrived,  so  that  they  become  not  wearied;  thus  will  the 
Lord  do.  His  &iends  come  not  all  at  once  into  the 
regions  of  eternity,  but  one  after  another ;  and  yet  all 
shall  at  the  same  time  partake  of  the  full  enjoyment  of 
blessedness.  In  this  interval  will  Jesus  so  agreeably 
engage  His  friends  who  are  with  Him,  that  it  wiU  not 
occasion  them  the  least  impatience,  to  wait  for  the  day 
of  the  glorious  and  perfect  communication  of  all  the  joy 
of  eternity.^' 

3.  And  who  shall  describe  the  glory  of  the  Tcingdom  of 
Ood,  which  at  that  hour  is  completed  ? 

Already  arises  from  this  lower  earth  the  song  of  praise 
to  His  honour;  but  this  song  is  ever  interrupted  by  the 
cry  of  the  sick  and  the  sighs  of  the  dying.  But  then, 
when  all  His  own  are  raised,  and  in  glorified  body  are 
become,  in  their  measure,  like  Him,  then  when  the 
Prince  of  Life  beholds  nothing  around  Him  but  life  and 
immortality.  He  will  be  able  to  exclaim  as  never  before, 
'*  Father,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth;  I  have  finished 
the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do.^'  Then  shall  shine  re- 
splendent before  His  eyes,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
angels^  miUions  of  risen  ones  in  thousand-fold  glory. 
DiiSerent  are  they  from  each  other,  as  here  on  earth  the 
graceful  moss-plant  from  the  stately  oak ;  as  there  in  the 
sky  the  sun  comes  forth  in  his  golden  glory,  whilst  the 
moon  sheds  her  silver  over  the  blue  firmament,  and  stars 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  rank  are  scattered  among  stars  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude.  But  yet  are  they  all  raised 
to  such  a  degree  of  glory  and  blessedness  as  His  love 
designed  for  them  and  their  own  degree  of  receptiveness 
and  growth  demands.     Now  can  the  King  of  the  Divine 
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kingdom  lay  down  the  crown  and  sceptre  He  liaa  soloi 
with  honour  borne.     Not  as  the  Son  of  God's 
pleasure^  but  yet  as  Monarch  at  the  right  hand  of 
does  He  now  become  subject  unto  Him  who  did  put  all 
things  under  Him^  that  God  may  become  all  in  all.    God 
all  in  all  the  redeemed-— our  spirit  grasps  not  this  thooffht 
But  we  feel  that  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection  the  la** 
and  fairest  pearl  will  be  placed  in  the  diadem  of  ChriBt, 
and  that  in  tones  yet  unheard  will  the  song  of  joy  resound* 
of  which  we  have  here  on  earth  learnt  the  first  notes :  "^ 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ^ 
Thanks  be  to  God,  who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^ 


English  Monasticism:  its  bise  akd  iKPLTTEircB. 
O'Dell  Teavebs  Hill,  P.E.G.S.    Jackson,  Walfard  Sf  Roddef 
In  no  department  of  religious  literature  is  the  revolution 
thought  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  more  apparent  than  i^ 
that  of  early  Church  history.    The  inner  life  as  well  as  th^ 
outer  history  of  the  early  Church  had  always  an  interest  fo^ 
a  select  few ;  but  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  since  ih^ 
Beformation  it  has  been  looked  upon  with  indifference  and- 
associated  with  all  that  is  dry  and  uninteresting.    The  reaction, 
from  this  unjust  estimate  has  been  setting  in  silently  and 
slowly  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  there  pervades 
socie^  a  strong  desire  to  know  more  of  Church  life  and 
thought  in  early  times.    Various  have  been  the  attempts 
made  to  meet  this  craving  for  ioformation.     Mr.  Hill  has 
furnished  no  mean  contribution  to  this  end,  giving  us  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  volume.    It  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  history  of  English  monasticism ;  nor  does  it  pretend 
to  be  such,  but  merely  ''  its  rise  and  influence."    Monasticism 
being  something  foreign  to  the  practical  English  mind,  Mr. 
Hill,  as  we  might  expect,  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  two 
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principal  monastic  orders  in  England,  is  necessarilj  occupied 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  continent.  Interesting  monographs 
on  St.  Benedict,  St.  Erancis,  on  missal  painting  and  mediffiyal 
books,  are  introduced ;  and  to  give  us  a  view  of  a  strictly 
English  monastery  he  resuscitates  from  the  past  the  abbey 
of  GMastonbury  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  its  magnificence  and  power.  The  book  is  charac- 
terized by  the  most  perfect  fairness  throughout.  Although 
Mr.  Hill  is  a  stout  Protestant,  he  allows  not  his  Protestantism 
to  blind  his  eyes  to  what  good  may  be  sifted  from  the  rubbish 
of  Popish  times.  He  seems  too  ready  to  take  on  trust  what 
he  finds  in  ancient  books ;  but  our  readers  can  judge  for 
themselyea  what  value  should  be  attached  to  such  legendary 
paragraphs. 

Things  New  aitd  Old  :  by  Johk  Spekoeb.  A  Tbeasttbt 
OF  Similes  :  by  B.  Cawdbay.  B,  D.  Dickinson.  This  is  a 
reprint  in  one  large  volume  of  two  well-known  and  much 
valued  books.  Both  works  have  been  carefully  edited ;  the 
Scripture  references  have  been  examined  and  verified,  and  in 
some  places  additional  references  have  been  given.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  these  books,  there 
being  scarcely  any  subject  bearing  upon  the  preacher's  work 
on  which  we  shall  not  find  some  illustration  or  suggestion,  to 
which  we  are  directed  by  most  copious  indexes. 


The  Daily  Pbayeb  Book..  By  B.  Vauohak,  D.D. 
Jaehton,  Waffard  Sf  Hodder.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Yaughan 
for  meeting  a  felt  want.  Ministers  are  often  asked  by  the 
heads  of  &milies  to  recommend  a  suitable  book  of  prayers,  and 
often  must  they  have  found  a  difficulty  in  directing  them  to 
one  in  all  respects  suitable.  The  present  voliune  is  charac- 
terized by  Dr.  Yaughan's  usual  vigour  of  language,  depth  of 
feeling,  and  soundness  of  sentiment ;   whilst  variety  is  well 
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secured  by  each  prayer  being  founded  upon  the  portion  of 
Scripture  selected  to  be  read.  Those  who  have  to  lead  the 
devotions  of  worshipping  assemblies  will  find  this  volume 
useful  in  quickening  devotional  feeling,  and  in  furnishing 
suitable  forms  of  expression  for  common  spiritual  needs. 


The  Bible  Student's  Lite  op  oxtb  Lobd.  By  Eev.  S.  J. 
Andbews.  a.  Strahan,  This  is  a  useful  and  much  needed 
little  volume :  it  gives  in  a  compressed  form  the  latest  results 
of  modem  criticism  and  investigation  upon  well-nigh  every 
subject  connected  with  the  life  of  our  Lord.  It  follows  His 
footsteps  through  every  journey,  fixes  the  year,  the  month,  and 
even  the  day  of  every  event  recorded  in  His  history.  Those 
who  have  access  to  the  original  authorities  from  which  Mr. 
Andrews  has  gathered  his  materials  will  hail  this  little  com- 
pendiiun  with  pleasure ;  while  to  those  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  more  voluminous 
writers,  it  is  invaluable.  No  better  text-book  could  be  chosen 
for  the  minister's  Bible-class. 


Pabting  Counsels.  A  Sebies  op  Discoubses  by  the 
Eev.  J.  Allen.  Elliot  Stock.  This  book  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  the  congregation  attending  St.  Chrysostom's  church, 
to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated ;  and  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  incurred  by  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  in  the  above 
church  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  book  are 
devoted.  Although  rather  Wanting  in  vigour,  the  discourses 
are  practical  and  most  evangelical  in  sentiment.  They  are 
very  creditable  specimens  of  sermons  on  ordinary  occasions. 


Jf0m0n  ipulpit. 


THE  RUINS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BT     H.    IiE     FASTEUB    BEBBIEB^     07    FABIS> 

(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  R.  S.  ASHTON,  B.A.) 

**  Come,  and  let  xxb  build  xxp  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more  a 
reproach." — Neh.  ii.  17. 

(Read  the  whole  of  the  chapter.) 

TwENTY-THEEE  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  facts  I 
have  just  read  to  you  occurred.  The  Persian  empire 
then  stretched  from  Egypt  to  India^  and  from  the  Arabian 
Sea  to  the  Caucasus ;  Memphis  and  Babylon^  Tyre  and, 
Sidon^  which  had  so  long  swayed  the  world,  bowed  their 
proud  heads  beneath  its  yoke.  It  was  the  most  extended 
sovereignty  which  had  ever  been  founded  on  earth.  In 
its  capitals  were  concentrated  the  marvels  and  splendours 
of  that  old  eastern  civilization,  whose  gigantic  remains 
still  astonish  our  eyes.**  Of  all  its  cities,  the  most  brilliant 
at  that  time  was  Susa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Media,  in  the  region  which  had  been  called 
the  Garden  of  Lilies,  and  where  running  streams,  re- 
nowned for  their  coolness,  maintained  perpetual  spring. 
There  dwelt  the  mightiest  of  Cyrus*  successors,  Arta- 
xerxesj  and  it  was  in  his  court,  amidst  all  this  mag- 
nificence,  that   a  young  Israelite    had  grown   up,  the 

•  This  discoorse  was  deliyered  in  the  old  Walloon  Church  at  Amsterdam, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1866,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  fifth  General 
Assembly  of  the  ETangelical  Alliance. 

YOL.  m.— HO.  zzvi.  F 
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object  of  favours  which  roused  the  greatest  envy,  to  wait 
daily  on  him  whom  the  prostrate  peoples  called  the  king 
of  kings. 

But  one  day  Nehemiah  saw  some  strangers  arrive,— 
fugitives, — among  whom  he  recognised  his  own  brother ; 
from  them  he  learnt  that  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem  were 
thrown  down,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  suffering 
misery  and  reproach.  Then  all  was  forgotten :  both  the 
privileged  position  which  he  held,  and  the  honours  which 
awaited  him  in  the  future.  What  signified  to  him  the 
magnificence  which  environed  him  ?  The  city  of  his 
fathers  was  desolate, — the  city  of  David,  the  centre  of  all 
the  memories  and  hopes  of  Israel.  He  groaned,  he  sat 
in  the  dust,  he  fasted,  he  wept  at  the  feet  of  his  Grod. 
By  his  paleness  the  king  discovered  his  suffenngs. 
"  Why  should  not  my  countenance  be  sai  when  the  place 
of  my  fathers'  sepulchres  lieth  waste  ?  "  The  king  was 
moved  by  these  words,  and  Nehemiah  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  go.  His  request  was  granted.  He  set  off  thereforOj 
and  reached  Jerusalem.  He  had  not  been  deceived.  In 
vain,  as  it  seemed,  had  Cyrus  formerly  given  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  Jerusalem.  Where  was  ZerubbabeVs 
work  ?  Where  was  Ezra's  work  ?  Nothing  remained. 
Within  those  half-destroyed  walls  dwelt  a  foreign  popu- 
lation, and  the  unfinished  temple  remained  in  ruins* 
Nehemiah  met  with  nothing  but  distrust  in  every  direc- 
tion. After  sunset  on  three  successive  days  he  set  out. 
All  night  long  he  wandered  amongst  the  heaps  of  ruins, 
his  soul  filled  with  bitterness ;  then  when  the  day  dawned, 
his  determination  was  formed,  and  he  set  to  work. 
^^  Come,''  said  he  to  such  as  remained  faithful,  ^'come,  let 
us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  more 
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a  reproacli.''  To  this  task  lie  means  to  give  his  life ; 
neither  sceptical  mockery,  nor  innumerable  obstacles,  nor 
the  hatred  of  God's  enemies  will  turn  him  from  it ;  and 
through  his  heroic  perseverance  the  temple  will  rise  again, 
the  law  will  be  preserved,  and  Israel  will  remain  a  people, 
until  the  day  when  the  walls  of  the  external  sanctuary 
shall  fall  and  the  sacrifices  shall  cease,  because  the 
Desire  of  all  nations  has  come,  and  henceforth  worship 
shall  be  offered  to  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  in  that  in- 
visible Jerusalem  which  is  destined  to  embrace  the  whole 
human  family. 

Brethren  who  listen  to  me,  Nehemiah  is  to  serve  us  to- 
day as  an  example.  Like  him,  we  desire  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem ;  for  us,  as  for  him,  the  task  is  im- 
mense ;  the  faith  which  gave  him  the  victory  is  also  now 
onr  weapon.  May  the  God  who  inspired  him  fill  us  with 
a  like  zeal  for  His  house  ! 

I.  Jerusalem,  for  us,  is  the  Church.  I  take  the  word 
both  in  the  extended  and  in  the  precise  meaning  which 
Scripture  gives  to  it ;  the  Church  that  is  to  say  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul's  expression,  the  spiritual  house  of  God, 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone ;  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say  according  to  St.  Peter's  ex- 
pression, that  building  into  the  structure  of  which  we 
must  enter  as  lively  stones,  that  we  may  be  a  spiritual 
house  and  holy  priests ;  the  Church,  that  is  to  say,  that 
family  whose  members  God  alone  knows,  that  great  city 
of  souls  of  which  our  Chtu-ches  are  only  imperfect  realiza- 
tions. Not  that  I  wish,  my  brethren,  to  lessen  in  our 
eyes  the  importance  and  value  of  the  particular  Church 
from  which  we  have  each  dravm  our  life ;  which  we  all 
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love  and  cling  to  as  we  love  the  paternal  roof^  and  as  we 
respect  the  house  in  whose  walls,  along  with  the  stones 
that  compose  them^  is  mixed  the  cement  of  old  associa* 
tions,  sacred  traditions,  and  domestic  honour.     If  the 
house  where  we  grew  up  is  dearer  to  us  than  all  others^ 
how  must  it  be  with  the  Church,  especially  if,  along 
with  the  treasures  of  the  gospel,  it  has  handed  down 
to  us  models  of  heroic  fidelity  ?     Son  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  which  would  be  the  first  in  the  history 
of  modern  times  if  the  worth  of  Churches  was  measured 
by  the  amount  of  blood  they  have  shed  for  Jesus  ChriBt> 
I  know  what  is  the  value  of  such  an  inheritance,  and  ^^ 
is  not  I  who  would  forget  it.     Let  us  therefore  love  tb® 
Church  to  which  we  belong ;  let  us  love  it  better  tb^*^ 
others :  this  is  our  right,  this  is  our  duty.     But  let  ""^ 
maintain  as  superior  to  it  the  great  reality,  called  i>^ 
universal  Church,  and  which  should  be  for  us  an  obj^ 
of  faith.     Woe  to  the  sectarian  spirit  that  pretends    ^ 
realize,  in  the  narrow  circle  in  which  it  isolates  itself,  tf^ 
pure  and  true  Church,  outside  of  which  it  sees  nothii^'^ 
but  error  and  worldliness ;  but  woe  also  to  the  sacerdot^ 
spirit,  which,  proud  of  the  majesty  of  its  traditions,  of  tta-  ^ 
antiquity  of  its  worship,  and  of  the  rigidity  of  its  orthcr^ 
doxy,  says  in  its  turn,  ^^I  am  the  Church/'  and  bestows  th^ 
contemptuous  name  of  sectaries  on  those  who  do  not  wor^^ 
ship  with  it.    Sectaries !  ah,  those  alone  deserve  the  name^ 
who,  whether  in  great  or  little  Churches,  whether  heira  o^ 
venerable  tradition  or  only  born  as  yesterday,  fail  to  re^ 
cognise  beyond  their  pale  the  action  of  the  Spirit  of  the^ 
Lord,  and  think  that  they  alone  possess  both  the  truth  thai^- 
enlightens  and  the  faith  that  saves.     Far  from  us,  my 
brethren,  be  such  a  spirit.    Let  us  recognise  and  hail  the 
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nniyersal  Churcli  wherever  we  meet  with  the  faith  which 
founded  the  Church,  wherever  hearts  are  united  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  Saviour  and  ours.  While 
preserving  the  treasure  of  faith  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  us,  let  us  remember  that  the  discernment  of  hearts 
belongs  to  God  alone ;  thus  shaU  we  maintain  amidst  our 
differences  the  principle  of  a  unity  much  greater  than 
that  which  the  middle  ages  realized,  and  which  Catholi- 
cism still  seeks  to  attain, — ^unitj  in  faith,  love,  and  hope, 
imiiy  in  mutual  respect,  unity  in  liberty.  In  this  sense  I 
have  said  that  for  us  Jerusalem  is  the  Church. 

"  The  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down,"  said  the  fugi- 
tives to  Nehemiah.  Is  not  this  the  message  which  many 
voices  bring  to  us  to-day  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  ? 
(rod  keep  me  from  uttering  here  a  single  exaggerated 
word  of  complaint  or  discouragement  I  The  Church  is 
standing,  my  brethren  ;  and  in  the  struggle  through 
which  it  is  passing,  it  will  gain  the  victory.  But,  though 
we  cannot  doubt  respecting  the  future,  the  present 
moment  is  a  dark  one,  the  struggle  has  its  painful  move- 
ments {pfripHies)  and  its  cruel  uncertainty.  For  God's 
soldiers,  there  are  days  of  enthusiasm  {elan),  when,  in  the 
clear  azure  of  the  sky,  there  floats  a  banner  to  which  all 
eyes  are  turned;  when  the  voice  that  summons  to  the  fight 
sounds  strong  and  ringing ;  when  from  one  heart  to  an- 
other there  passes  the  ardour  which  multiplies  the  forces; 
when  eyes  as  they  meet  shine  with  a  joyous  confidence ; 
when,  according  to  the  beautiful  image  of  the  psalmist, 
the  willing  people  are  seen  gathering  together  in  the 
beauties  of  holiness.  Alas !  there  are  also  days  of  re- 
verse and  anguish.  The  enemy  rushes  to  the  charge  from 
all  points  of  the  horizon;  he  goes  up  to  the  destructive 
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assault,  proud  and  certain  of  success;  the  breaches  aid 
multiplied ;  the  old  ramparts  crumble  away,  and  a  certain- 
dull  stupor  invades  the  defenders'  camp ;  in  the  dust  of 
the  fight  the  darkened  eyes  seek  in  vain  for  the  rallying 
flag,  the   trumpet  gives   only  an  uncertain  sound,  the 
voices  of  command  are  confused  amid  the  disorder,  unex- 
pected desertions  distress  the  most  steadfast;  they  see  in 
the  front  of  the  hostile  ranks  those  who  but  yesterday 
we;re  pressing  forward  at  their  side ;  they  perceive  these 
runaways  pointing  out  to  the  enemy  the  entrance  to  the 
strongest    position.       Distrust    is    awakened;     all    are 
tempted  to  blame  one  another  for  the  uncertainty  that 
paralyses  their  efforts ;  each  man  defends  by  himself  the 
position  he  holds,  and  in  the  general  distress  listens  and 
waits  for  the  mighty  and  well-known  voice  to  speak  and 
say,  "  Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem." 
One  of  these  days  has  come  upon  us,  my  brethren.  The 
Protestant  Church  has  been  taken  by  surprise.    Protected 
in  former  days  by  the  rampart  of  scriptural  authority 
raised  by  the  Reformation,  and  behind  which  were  doubts 
less  concealed  many  intestine  struggles,  it  was  of  one  mind 
in  rushing  to  the  breach  whenever  its  liberty  had  to  be 
defended  against  Catholicism,  and  its  faith  in  the  God  of 
revelation  against  infidelity.     In  our  day  this  rampart  has 
been  entered ;  criticism,  like  a  mighty  and  impetuous  tor- 
rent, has  penetrated  into  the  position.   The  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  books,  facts^  and  doctrines,  everything  has  been 
shaken  by  it;  and  after  denying  the  reality  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  it  now  sees  itself  outrun  by  a  philosophy,  whiohj 
widening  the  breach  it  found  open,  destroys  even  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  itself,  knowing  well  as  it  does  that  it 
has  aocomplished  nothing  so  long  as  it  has  not  stifled  in 
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the  deptliB  of  the  human  soul  that  inner  voice  which  calls 
for  the  help  and  pardon  of  the  living  God.  The  attack 
has  been  so  universal  that  the  Church  has  felt  it  every- 
where ;  it  has  been  so  active,  so  urgent,  so  skilftdly  con- 
ducted, that  the  defenders,  taken  unawares,  have  often 
been  incapable  of  replying.  Poorly  prepared  to  repel 
the  argument?  brought  against  them,  poorly  sustained  by 
their  science  which  has  not  always  been  on  a  par  with  their 
£ftith,  troubled  by  the  concessions  they  have  been  asked 
to  make,  they  have  fought  with  more  ardour  than  under- 
standing :  some  with  great  determination,  but  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  newrequirements  of  the  struggle ;  others 
with  more  intelligence,  but  perhaps  with  less  power  and 
less  fitness  to  lead  the  masses.  To  these  questions  of  faith 
have  been  added  others :  Must  we,  in  order  to  save  our 
faith,  forsake  the  particular  Church  in  which  we  were 
bom,  and  which  the  enemy  seemed  on  the  point  of  in- 
vading ?  Must  we,  on  the  contrary,  defend  it  even  to  the 
last  portion  of  ground  on  which  we  can  plant  our  feet  ? 
Painful  situation,  in  which  uncertainty  has  laid  hold  even 
of  those  who  should  have  directed  others,  and  in  which 
believing  people,  resting  on  their  faith,  present  the  spec- 
tacle, frequent  in  history,  of  a  battle  in  which  the  soldiers 
make  up  by  their  courage  for  the  leadership  which  fails 
them  I  And,  as  in  distress  counsels  abound,  some — and 
they  are  the  sons  of  free  England — some  have  looked 
towards  Catholicism  and  have  said,''  There  only  will  be  our 
aafeiy;''  others  have  said,  "We  are  ruined  by  an  authority 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  Let  us  give  up  our  old 
beliefs ;  Protestantism  is  the  deliverance  of  the  mind.'' 
Thus  the  extreme  parties  have  spoken,  and  nevertheless 
uncertainty  and  discouragement  distress  the  minds  of 
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many  as  they  ask  tHemselves  how  the  Protestant  Chnrch 
will  come  forth  jfrom  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  it 
is  passing. 

I  have  already  said,  my  brethren,  that  I  believe  in  the 
happy  issue  of  the  struggle.  What  7  The  evangelical 
Church  destined  to  perish  ?  But,  before  it  can  perish, 
you  must  destroy  the  evangelical  faith  itself;  you  must  say 
that  the  faith  of  the  Peters  and  Pauls  is  dead,  faith  in 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  Eedeemer,  faith  in  His  work 
of  grace,  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  regenerates.  You 
must  say  that  it  is  dead,  in  presence  of  the  thousands  of 
souls  whom  it  quickens,  of  the  glorious  works  which  it 
produces,  of  the  missions  which  it  has  created  and  is 
incessantly  maintaining,  in  presence  of  those  mighty 
nations  at  once  noble  and  believing,  who  bo\j  the 
knee  to  God  and  stand  erect  before  despotism;  you 
must  say  that  it  is  dead,  though  in  the  depth  of  our 
hearts  we  feel  it  present,  though  it  raises  heavenwards 
our  eyes  wearied  with  earth,  though  it  comforts  and  fills 
us  with  Divine  hope ;  you  must  say  that  it  is  dead,  though 
we  feel  it  vibrating  from  one  soul  to  another  in  our  holy 
gatherings,  though  it  unites  us  in  one  impulse  of  love  and 
adoration.  Well,  as  long  as  two  hearts  shall  possess  it  on 
earth,  as  long  as  they  shall  adore  God  together,  there,  I 
say,  wiU  be  the  Church  with  all  the  promises  which  sus- 
tain it,  all  the  graces  which  vivify  it, — the  Church  with  its 
Christ  assuring  it  of  victory.    Ubi  Ohristus^  ihi  Ecclesia  ! 

But  the  certainty  of  the  future  does  not  diminish  the 
perils  of  the  present  moment ;  and  if,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  each  of  us  possesses  the  faith  sufficient  for  life  and 
death,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  order  to  the  develop- 
ment and  triumph  of  the  Church,  it  must  come  out  of  the 
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confusion  in  wliich  it  is  now  vainly  moving;  that,  in 
presence  of  all  the  bold  deeds  of  its  opponents^  it  must 
redouble  its  energies  and  gather  together  all  its  forces, 
and  that  those  have  a  very  blinded  understanding  or  a 
very  cold  heart  who  think  they  can  remain  indifferent, 
when  so  many  voices  are  crying  to  us  as  to  Nehemiah 
that  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down  I 

I  have  shown  in  what  way  our  position  reminds  us  of 
Nehemiah's  times ;  let  us  now  see — IL  What  his  example 
should  teach  us. 

1.  Nehemiah's  sorrow.  This  is  the  first  feature  that 
strikes  me  in  his  history.  Jerusalem  is  laid  waste ;  this 
is  enough  to  prevent  his  soul  from  enjoying  rest.  Amidst 
the  regal  glory  that  surrounds  him,  amongst  scenes  of 
such  enchantment  and  magnificence,  he  wanders  wrapt  in 
thought  respecting  the  unfinished  sanctuary,  the  burnt 
gates,  and  the  broken  walls  of  the  holy  city.  Night 
and  day  he  thinks  about  it,  and  thus  exemplifies  the 
beautiful  words  of  David,  ''  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
may  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  V^  and  that  other 
expression,  still  more  beautiful,  since  Scripture  applies  it 
to  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  ^'  The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up.'' 

Do  you  know,  my  brethren,  the  sorrow  of  Nehemiah  ? 
Do  you  know  what  it  is,  like  him,  to  mourn  over  the  deso- 
lation of  Jerusalem  ?  Our  age  has  extoUed  {preconise) 
sorrow ;  its  poets  have  sung  with  deep  emotion  the  secret 
melancholy  of  the  soul  r  but  how  much  there  is  in  this 
self-seeking  sadness  which  analyses  itself  with  complacent 
carioaity  and  offers  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  egotism, 
bitter  pride,  or  worthless  vanity  I  Show  me  therefore  a 
nobloj  manly,  and  self-forgetful  sorrow;   show  me  a 
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powerful  influence  on  the  world  who  bear  about  with 
them  its  miseries  and  sorrows. 

Its  sorrows  I  have  said,  and  I  must  add,  its  sins ;  for 
this  it  is  which  strikes  me  in  Nehemiah^s  affliction.  He 
suffers,  and  humbles  himself  at  the  same  time.  Jerusalem 
is  laid  waste  through  the  fault  of  chiefs  who  should  have 
saved  it;  and  he,  a  stranger  to  their  faithlessness,  accuses 
himself:  ^'Lord,''  says  he,  ''  show  us  mercy,  for  we  have 
sinned." 

It  is  easy,  my  brethren,  to  accuse  the  age  in  which  we 
Uve ;  it  is  easy  to  let  the  Church's  want  of  success  fall 
on  our  generation:  nothing  more  common  than  these 
accusations  in  the  mouth  and  from  the  pen  of  religious 
men;  —  sonorous,  declamatory,  stale  words,  which 
impress  no  one,  and  which,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
have  in  our  day  degenerated  into  insult.  Painful  to 
relate,  in  my  country  the  most  violent,  scornful,  and 
insulting  polemics  which  I  know  of  at  the  present  time 
are  employed  in  .the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His 
Church.  Is  this  the  way  to  lead  the  present  generation 
back  to  God  ?  Is  this  the  spirit  with  which  our  Master 
desires  us  to  be  animated  7  Is  it  thus  the  prophets  of 
Israel  speak  when,  overwhelmed  beneath  the  burden  of 
their  people's  sins,  they  humble  themselves  before  God  ? 
Here  a  recent  &ct  occurs  to  my  mind.  Two  months  ago^ 
five  hundred  bishops  assembled  at  Home,  and  laid  at  the 
feet  of  him  whom  they  call  Christ's  vicar  the  homage  of 
the  Catholic  world ;  they  had  come  in  order  to  celebrate, 
by  means  of  magnificent  festivals  and  by  exalting  the 
temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  the  memory  of  the  fisher- 
man of  Bethsaida  who  said,  "  I  have  neither  gold  nor 
silver  I ''  who   wrote  to  the  Churches,  "I  exhort  the 
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churclies,  I  who  am  an  elder  with  them,"  and  who 
learnt  from  his  Master  that  His  kingdom  is  not  of 
world.  In  the  midst  of  all  those  splendours,  discourse 
were  delivered;  infidelity  and  the  mistakes  of  the 
were  talked  about ;  its  errors,  all  too  real,  together  wi 
its  most  liberal  aspirations,  were  all  confounded  in  the 
same  anathema;  all  that  these  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
nations,  speaking  in  presence  of  these  mistaken  people, 
could  do  was  to  defend  their  privileges,  and  accuse  their 
enemies.  Was  that  the  language  of  Moses  interceding 
for  guilty  Israel  ?  Was  it  that  of  Nehemiah,  making 
himself  one  with  faithless  Israel  in  his  repentance  ?  Was 
it  that  of  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  chastised  Jews,  and 
offering  to  God  in  a  noble  prayer  the  sacrifice  of  his 
broken  heart  ?  Was  it  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  ready 
to  be  accursed  for  mistaken  Israelis  sake?  Besides, 
amidst  the  general  infidelity  has  the  Church  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  itself  ?  And,  to  speak  only  of  our- 
selves, are  we  innocent  as  regards  the  prejudices,  the 
aversion,  and  the  wrath  which  Christianity  excites  f  Have 
not  our  passions,  our  narrowness,  our  deadness  of  soul, 
and  our  deplorable  inconsistencies  contributed  to  form 
the  very  cloud  which  in  so  many  ways  hides  religious 
truth?  Are  our  missionaries  to  the  heathen  the  only 
persons  who  have  to  complain  that  the  life  of  nominal 
Christians  is  the  worst  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
truth  ?  Ah,  let  us  grieve  like  Nehemiah ;  but  as  we  do  so 
let  us  strike  our  breasts  and  confess  with  him  the  sins  of 
Jerusalem. 

But  Nehemiah  does  not  confine  himself  to  mourning; 
he  acts ;  and  to  be  able  to  act  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything;    to  the  peace  which  he  enjoys  he  prefers 
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the  perils  of  a  tmceless  conflict,  to  tHe  brilliant  future 
awaiting  liim  the  reproach  of  his  people. 

2.  The  spirit  of  sdcrifice.  This  is  the  second  character- 
istic in  which  he  appears  as  an  example  for  us :  so  indeed 
it  has  been  with  all  who  have  sought  to  serve  God  here 
below.  At  all  times  we  must  separate  ourselves  from 
the  world.  To  some  God  says,  as  to  Abraham,  "  Leave 
your  father^s  country/^  and  they  set  out,  not  know- 
ing whither  the  hand  of  the  Lord  will  lead  them.  Thus 
God  spake  to  our  fathers,  when  two  centuries  ago,  in 
order  to  save  their  souls,  they  took  the  road  to  exile. 
Then,  in  the  church  where  I  now  speak  to  you,  in  the  place 
where  you  are  sitting,  there  crowded  together  hundreds 
of  those  who  styled  themselves,  according  to  the  language 
of  our  old  Bible,  ''  the  escaped  out  of  great  tribulation,^' 
noble  and  poor,  warriors  and  young  girls,  children  and 
old  men,  all  fugitives  and  outlaws ;  and  as  they  thought 
of  their  France,  they  saw  their  temples  destroyed, 
their  homes  sold,  their  relatives  at  the  galleys :  then 
also,  when  from  this  pulpit  the  voice  of  their  pastors 
spoke  of  sacrifice,  what  eloquence  was  there  in  the  mere 
aspect  of  such  an  assembly  !  Alas,  between  them  and  us 
what  a  humiliating  contrast !  Christians  who  desire  to 
build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  where  arc  the  sacrifices 
you  have  made  to  our  cause  ?  Let  us  count,  if  you 
please,  our  losses.  Say,  how  much  has  the  happiness  of 
having  a  Saviour  thus  far  cost  you,  of  possessing 
the  gospel,  of  believing  in  pardon  and  eternal  life  ? 
Above  all,  have  you  made  the  perfect,  absolute,  and  un- 
reserved sacrifice,  by  which  we  give  ourselves  to  the 
God  of  the  gospel  with  all  that  we  possess,  and  that 
for  ever, — ^the  rich  with  their  riches,  the  learned  with  his 
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science^  the  young  with  all  the  impulses  of  their  heart  ? 
Where,  Lord,  is  Thy  "  willing  people  ? ''  Where,  in  this 
audience  ?  Where  are  those  who  have  sacrificed  human 
glory  for  Thee,  and  who  are  ready  to  confess  before  this 
generation  (who  reject  it)  the  foUy,  all  the  folly  of  the 
cross  of  Jeans  Christ  ?  Where  are  the  young  men  who 
prefer  Thy  service,  with  its  self-renunciation,  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  world  ?  Where  are  the  young  women 
who,  in  presence  of  a  smiling  world,  enter  resolutely  upon 
the  narrow  way  ?  Those  only  will  be  able  to  build  up 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  who,  like  Nehemiah,  can  sacrifice 
everything  to  Grod. 

3.  Hero  then  is  Nehemiah  at  work ;  and  here  I  see  in 
him  a  new  characteristic, — I  mean  the  greatness  of  his 
faith  ;  and  this  greatness  I  estimate  by  the  slightness  of 
his  resources  and  by  the  immensity  of  the  obstacles  with 
which  ho  has  to  contend.  We  have  seen  his  arrival,  and 
the  sad  nights  when  he  wandered  amidst  the  ruins  of  his 
fathers*  city.  Yet  is  not  this  the  place  where  the  Lord 
is  to  dwell  for  ever  ?  Are  not  these  the  remains  of  the 
sanctuary  where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has  so  often 
appeartnl,  and  which  is  to  servo  as  a  rallying  point  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ?  Are  they  not  to  bring  their 
tribute  hither  ?  Are  not  their  kings  to  bow  in  its  sacred 
courts,  and  kiss  its  very  dust  ?  Prophets  of  ancient  days, 
have  vou  dectnved  us  ? 

And  this  is  not  all.  Twice  already  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  restore  Jenisalem.  Nehemiah  firom  his 
childhood  has  heard  of  the  astonishing  edict  of  Cyrus, 
and  of  Zerubbabol's  triumphant  return ;  he  knows  the 
psalms  of  thanksgiring  which  were  then  sung  by  the 
Vnllitade.     Hardly  thirteen  years  before,  he  had  seen 

Ik. 
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ISzra  set  ont  amidst  the  same  joy^  the  same  popalar 
amotions,  the  same  ephemeral  enthusiasm ;  and  now  there 
is  nothing  before  him  but  this  heap  of  dusty  stones,  the 
remains  of  this  desolate  city,  in  which  a  few  worshippers 
of  the  Most  High  are  lost  among  idolaters. 

Yet  this  is  all  he  has  to  rely  upon  I     After  so  many 
l)itter  disappointments  he  must  set  to  work,  surrounded 
^th  a  hostile  population,  mocked  by  the  chiefs,  hardly 
able  to  reckon  on  a  few  fainting  souls  whom  he  must 
sustain  to  the  end.    In  this  desperate  situation  must  you 
not,  O  man  of  Gk)d,  make  use  of  a  little  worldly  policy, 
and  so   gain  over  your  opponents  ?     Faith  alone  is  an 
unskilful  adviser :  if  we  want  men  to  help  us,  we  must 
chum  their  help.     Such  was  not  Nehemiah's  idea.     Hear 
his  language  in  presence  of  mocking,  crafty,  time-serving 
men :  '^  The  God  of  heaven,  he  will  prosper  us ;  but  ye 
have  no  portion,  nor  right,  nor  memorial,  in  Jerusalem/' 
Christians  of  my  generation,  how  often  have  I  seen  you 
foil  of  distress  when  you  ought  to  have  been  setting  to 
work  !     Possibly  more  than  one  person  in  this  assembly 
has  felt  his  zeal  paralysed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Church, 
by  the  apparent  weakness  of  our  resources  compared  with 
the  immensity  of  our  difficulties.     Have  you  not  also,  like 
Nehemiah,  spent  some  dark  nights,  in  examining  one 
after  another   the  ruins  which  our  age  is  heaping  to- 
gether ?    Ancient  beliefs,  holy  and  venerated  traditions, 
mingling  in    faint  remembrance  with    the    prayers   of 
the  cradle,  with  the  blessings  of  a  grey-haired  ancestor, 
with  the  church  bells  joyously  ringing  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  communion,  with  the  solemnities  of  a  death-bed, 
with  the  last  words  of  a   Christian   mother — all    this 
scorned  and  ridiculed,  and  held  up  to  the  laughter  of 
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the  crowd !     Havo  you  not  noticed  in  Bonla  once 
to  you   the  gradual   breaking  down  of  the  hopes  aii( 
consolations  of  the  gospel  ?  have  you  not  heard, 
lips  which  once  prayed  like  yours,  the  cold  negations  o; 
a  pitiless  criticism  ?     Formerly  there  stood  before  thes^^^ 
souls  the  living   Christ  in  His  holy  majesty,  with  th( 
words  of  eternal  life ;  now  there  is  nothing  in  the  vague 
and  legendary  distance  but  the  fugitive  and  uncertain^^ 

figure  of  the  sage  of  Nazareth.    Formerly,  as  they  looked 

towards  heaven,  they  heard  the  song  of  worlds  praising ' 

God  the  Creator ;  now  they  can  perceive  nothing  but  the^ 
fatal  evolutions  of  an  eternal  mechanism.  Formerly  there 
was  a  Providence,  without  whose  permission  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  by  whom  our  tears  are  counted; 
now  man  stands  alone  in  presence  of  the  icy  immensities 
of  a  space  where  God  is  not.  Formerly,  the  smile  of  the 
first  dawn  resting  upon  the  cradle  of  Eden  enhanced 
the  joys  of  man,  still  in  his  purity;  now  matter 
begets  life,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  primitive  forests 
is  heard  the  stupid  chuckle  of  the  first  man,  crawling 
on  the  ground  and  scarcely  delivered  from  the  bonds 
of  animality.  Once  there  was  eternal  life,  a  word  of 
victory  and  hope  at  the  grave ;  now  the  soul  decomposes, 
along  with  the  body,  in  the  dust  of  the  coflBn.  Ah  !  in 
presence  of  such  ruins,  I  can  understand  that  your  hearts 
shudder;  amd  when  you  are  told,  ^^This  is  what  the 
young  believe,  this  is  what  they  hail  with  enthusiasm,'' 
I  can  understand  the  exclamation,  ^^  On  this  moving, 
crumbling  foundation  how  can  we  possibly  lay  the  stones 
and  build?"  Thus,  on  one  side,  the  greatness  of  the 
ruins ;  on  the  other,  as  with  Nehemiah,  our  predecessors' 
want  of  success.    Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  have  put  their 
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hands  to  tlie  work  before  ns.   Have  we  not  seen^  in  a  time 
of  religious  revival,  a  generation  stronger  and  more  be- 
lieving than  ours  oflTer  the  gospel  to  the  men  of  the  world  ? 
What  have  they  obtained  f     Where   are  the  results  f 
Where  are  their  conquests  ?   The  gospel,  is  it  not  known  ? 
Has  not  modem  criticism  dissected  it  with  its  incisive 
scalpel  ?    What  authority  can  it  have  for  those  who  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  but  the  simple  and  touching  chronicle 
of  the  childhood  of  a  religion  which  has  had  its  day  ? 
In  short,  what  are  we  that  we  should  set  ourselves  to  the 
work  ?     Where  are  our  resources,  our  talents,  our  ener- 
gies ?     Where  amongst  us  are  the  men  of  mark  to  lead 
or  restrain  ?  and,  in  the  absence  of  individuals,  where  is 
the  uniting  impulse  to  bind  the  divided  forces  together  ? 
Can  we  conquer,  when  we  can  hardly  live  ?  can  we  raise 
others,  when  we  can  hardly  stand  ourselves  ? 

Thus  our  cowardice  speaks;  thus  we  reason  in  our 
evil  moments.     Then  the  wisdom  of  the  world  draws 
Hear  and  says,  '^  You  are  attempting  an  impossible  task. 
You  will  not  lead  the  men  of  this  day  back  to  beliefs 
"Which  they  have  left  behind.     You  will  not  build  up 
Jerusalem ;  and,  besides,  why  should  you  build  it  up  ? 
"Why  separate  yourselves  from  the  age  ?    Why  isolate 
yourselves  within  your  ramparts  f     Come  to  us,  and  let 
us  form  an  alliance,  and  we  will  receive  you ;  for  you  have 
consolations  for  suffering  souls  such  as  we  do  not  pos- 
sess; you  shall  speak  to  children  and  to  the  people  the 
language  they  want  to  hear.    Jhere  are  sublime  pages  in 
your  gospel ;  but  give  up  your  legends,  your  doctrines, 
your  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  before  whom  we  are  not 
willing  to  bow  the  knee;  give  us  the  religion  of  free 
thought  2  at  this  price  we  will  protect  you,  and  modem 
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society  will  give  the  dying  Church  a  shelter  which  wDl 
prolong  its  days  !*^ 

We  have  all  heard  this  language ;  the  form  may  vary, 
but  the  thought  is  the  same.  Now,  to  such  as  speak 
thus  here  is  my  answer.  You  wish  to  protect  the 
Church,  you  wish  to  shelter  it  in  its  tottering  old  age; 
and  the  only  condition  you  ask  is  that  it  should  cease  to 
be  Christian !  Well,  let  it  die.  But  let  it  at  least  die 
noble  and  proud,  for  it  has  the  right  to  do  so ;  let  it  die 
with  its  Christ,  whose  spouse  it  is ;  let  it  die  clinging  to 
the  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  bom,  as  it  received 
the  baptism  of  redeeming  blood ;  there  let  it  die,  rather 
than  that  it  should  come,  faithless  and  degraded,  to  beg 
for  your  protection  on  condition  of  denying  its  faith. 
Yes,  let  it  die  in  the  majesty  of  its  independence.  De- 
grade it  not ;  for  it  is  your  mother.  It  has  produced  the 
modem  world;  and  from  it  you  have  drunk  in,  along  with 
the  spiritual  milk,  all  the  goodness  you  possess. 

But  no !  You  know  well  it  cannot  die,  and  you 
yourselves  do  not  believe  in  its  death ;  and  besides,  you 
cannot  dispense  with  it.  Yes,  you  may  talk  of  its  de- 
orepitude ;  but  there  are  days  when  its  youth  astonishes 
and  confounds  you.  My,  that  which  dies  is  what  you 
wish  to  put  in  its  place : — ^the  deism  of  the  last 
century,  which  alone  seemed  worthy  of  modem  reasouj 
and  whose  inheritance  no  great  thinker  of  the  present 
day  will  stoop  to  pick  up;  religious  pantheism,  which  the 
common  sense  of  the  west  will  not  accept;  positivism, 
which  pretends  to  imprison  man  beneath  the  brazen  vault 
of  tangible  realities,  and  shut  against  him  for  ever  all 
possibility  of  escape  towards  the  ideal  and  the  absolute; 
and  all  the  successive  systems  whose  noisy  popularity 
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is  only  equalled  by  the  void  into  which  they  will  soon 
disappear. 

Like  Nehemiah  therefore  let  ns  not  lose  courage.  Like 
Nehemiah^  we  would  answer  those  who  wish  to  form  an 
alliance  with  us,  while  they  ask  us  to  sacrifice  our  faith 
for  their  sakes,  '^  The  God  of  heaven  will  give  us  suc- 
cess ;  but  as  for  you,  you  have  neither  part,  nor  lot,  nor 
memorial  in  Jerusalem !  ^' 

Like  Nehemiah  also,  we  have  beheld  the  ruins  which 
our  age  has  heaped  together ;  but,  let  us  affirm  it,  their 
very  greatness  fills  us  with  hope.  Have  you  reflected 
upon  it  ?  Between  the  living  God  of  Christianity  and 
the  vagueness  of  fatalism,  nothing  has  remained  stand- 
ing, not  a  system  which  holds  its  ground,  not  even 
enough  stones  to  build  up  a  portion  of  a  wall,  a  simple 
shelter.  Now  humanity,  my  brethren,  cannot  live  on 
nothing.  It  sins,  it  suffers,  it  dies;  it  needs  pardon, 
comfort,  hope ;  and  if,  in  presence  of  these  important 
questions,  which  may  be  set  aside  to-day  but  which  vrill 
return  to-morrow,  science  has  to  confess  its  total  igno- 
rance ;  if  to  the  mind  which  thirsts  for  the  absolute,  to 
the  heart  which  thirsts  for  love,  to  the  conscience  which 
thirsts  for  righteousness,  it  answers,  ^^  Let  these  reveries 
alone;  I  accept  only  what  can  be  touched  and  seen ;  ^'  if 
this,  as  it  gives  us  to  understand,  is  its  last  word,  humanity 
will  go  and  seek  elsewhere  for  rest,  peace,  and  certainty. 
Then  may  it  find  the  Jerusalem  of  the  living  G^d  open  to 
reoeive  it  I 

Come  then,  I  would  say  to  you,  come,  and  let  us  build 
up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be  no  longer  a  re- 
proadh.  To  work  I  in  these  difficult  times ;  to  work  I  in 
spite  €i  fidluret.    ''0  God/'  said  a  noble  Ohristianj 
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success  is  Thy  concern ;  as  for  me^  grant  me  obedience/' 
To  work  then,  in  obedience ;  to  work,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  our  numbers ;  to  work,  with  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  promises  of  the  faithful  God ;  to  work,  to- 
day, to-morrow,  and  until  God  shall  say  to  us,  '^  It  is 
enough/' 

Let  every  one  bring  hither  his  stone,  like  those  families 
of  Israel  whose  names  Nehemiah  has  preserved  for  us : 
some,  their  profound  science ;  others,  their  practical  in- 
stinct and  activity  :  some,  their  mighty  and  persuasive 
words;  others,  their  spirit  of  order  and  discernment: 
some  their  fortune,  and  others  their  poverty :  some,  ex- 
ternal and  visible  works ;  others,  hidden  actions :  some, 
their  strong  and  well-tried  piety;  others,  their  feeble 
faith  all  mingled  with  obscurity :  let  no  one  despise  his 
brother's  work.  He  who  has  only  saved  a  small  portion  of 
truth  out  of  the  shipwreck  of  his  opinions,  let  him  bring 
it ;  God  will  not  reject  it. 

Thus  let  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  arise;  let  it  shine,  the 
holy  city,  ornamented,  according  to  the  touching  words 
of  Scripture,  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;  let  it 
appear  unto  men,  old  and  yet  always  young,  built  on  the 
word  of  apostles  and  prophets,  and  on  the  Comer- 
stone  which  remains  from  age  to  age ;  let  it  extend  its 
borders,  ever  too  narrow  for  those  who  wish  to  dwell 
within  it ;  let  it  stretch  out  the  curtains  of  its  tents ;  let 
it  remove  its  stakes.  '^  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about 
and  see,''  says  Isaiah,  '^  who  are  these  that  run  to  their 
ramparts  ?  Who  are  these  who  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  the 
doves  to  their  windows  ?  "  Some  come  from  the  distant 
islands,  some  from  the  north  and  the  west ;  the  children 
of  the  stranger  are  moved^  the  sons  of  them  that 
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thee  come  to  it^  humbled^  and  call  it  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord.  Eejoice,  O  earth ;  and  ye  heavens,  burst  forth  into 
songs  of  triumph,  for  the  Lord  has  visited  His  people. 
Say  to  the  daughter  of  Sion,  "  Lo,  thy  God  reigns,  and 
all  nations  shall  serve  Him  for  ever  I  '^ 


"  Use  Shobt  Sestfekces. — ^The  whole  of  my  experience 
has  gone  to  show  that  much  of  my  success  in  public  speaking 
has  been  the  result  of  condensation.  At  the  beginning  of  my 
ministry  I  wove  sentences  that  covered  the  most  of  a  page ; 
but  I  never  heard  more  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  often 
found  my  short  sentences  cropping  up  in  the  conversation  of 
my  parishioners.  They  are  easy  of  remembrance ;  once  into 
the  memory,  they  live  and  work  there  for  a  life-time.  Elabo- 
rate argument  is  forgotten,  and  briUiant  declamation  is  re- 
collected only  as  a  deafening  noise ;  but  compact  sentences 
never  leave  the  memory.  The  gorgeous,  or  parenthetic,  or 
cumulative  style  simply  worCt  do  for  the  nine  hundred.  Your 
sentences  must  be  like  bullets,  and  you  must  be  sure  that 
every  one  of  them  bangs  the  target  right  in  the  centre.  •  .  . 
Telegrams !  that  is  the  word  which  best  conveys  my  meaning. 
A.  letter  may  be  opened  pretty  leisurely.  Some  calm  men  can 
even  lay  aside  their  letters  imtil  after  breakfast,  and  then 
open  them  as  if  they  were  reluctantly  keeping  one  of  the 
commandments;  but  few  men  I  imagine  can  look  upon  a 
telegram  without  instantly  putting  down  the  cup  at  the 
bidding  of  an  accelerated  patting  of  the  heart.  Give  the 
nine  hundred  telegrams !  Sentences  compact  as  a  bullet,  or 
pointed  as  a  spear !  Don't  fancy  that  short  sentences  have 
nothing  in  them.  A  compendious  sentence  may  contain  the 
elements  of  a  wide  philosophy,  just  as  a  rain-drop  may  con- 
tain as  many  elements  as  the  deluge."— /^|pnti^i{(y20  Alibey. 
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BY  THE   KEY.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

No.  11. 

Tlie  Dues  of  Ccesar  and  of  OhrisL 

"  Render  therefore  unto  Gsesar  the  things  which  are  Ofesar's ;  and  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's." — Matt.  xxii.  21. 

What  things  are  Caasar's  7  Clearly  tbe  things  which 
bear  his  image  and  superscription ;  the  things  on  which 
he  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  imprint  his  mark. 

What  things  are  God's  ?  Clearly  those  things  which 
bear  His  immediate  mark  and  superscription^  which 
belong  to  the  diviner  part  in  man,  which  are  in  man  by 
the  breath  of  the  Divine  inspiration,  and  which  God 
claims,  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  claim  directly  and 
exclusively  for  Himself.  The  Lord  will  not  stand  between 
Caasar  and  that  which  bears  his  image ;  let  not  Gsesar 
dare  to  stand  between  God  and  that  in  man  which  bears 
His  image,  and  which  He  claims  to  rule  directly  by  His 
word  and  by  His  Spirit  indwelling  in  human  hearts. 

This  text  is  constantly  quoted  to  justify  the  refusal  to 
pay  to  Caesar  the  tax,  be  it  church-rate  or  anything  else^ 
which  he  may  demand  for  the  support  of  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem, which  we  may  not  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  will.  I  confess  that  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  in  these  words  seems  to  me  to  point  in  precisely  the 
opposite  direction.  The  argument  which  one  often  hears 
is  to  this  effect :  Caesar  is  intruding  into  God's  province 
when  he  demands  anything  from  us  for  spiritual  uses ; 
this  is  a  department  with  which  he  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do,  and  we  are  giving  him  that  which  is  God's  if  we 
yield  to  his  claims.  God  alone  has  the  right  to  daiin 
anything  at  our  hand  for  spiritual  uses;  and  we  are 
wronging  Him,  we  are  robbing  the  Lord  of  what  political 
theologians  call  His  "  crown  rights/'  if  we  give  unto 
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Caesar  one  farthing  for  the  maintenance  of  any  Church 
system  or  systems^  or  any  spiritual  operations  of  any  sort, 
since  these  are  of  the  thmgs  which  belong  to  God  alone. 
The  argument  of  our  Lord  in  these  verses  points  surely 
the  other  way.  With  Him  the  test  of  the  demand 
is  not  the  purpose,  but  the  thing  demanded.  K  what 
is  asked  has  Csosar's  image  on  it^  enough;  let  him 
have  it ;  the  responsibility  of  using  it  rests  with  hnn.  K 
Gassar  asks  that  which  has  not  his  image  upon  it,  which 
he  cannot  compel  before  his  tribunals  or  distrain  by  his 
ofEicers,  such  as  your  judgment,  your  conscience,  and  the 
fiupport  of  your  voice  and  your  hand,  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  K  you  yield  to  CsBsar,  yield  because  you  see 
that  it  is  right  in  God's  sight,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  God  to 
vield  to  him;  if  you  refuse,  refuse  because  to  yield  would 
be  wrong  in  God's  sight,  and  then  be  prepared  to  sustain 
your  refusal  even  unto  death. 

Do  not  misunderstand  the  difficulty  of  the  Jewish 
rulers,  which  was  a  very  real  one.  It  was  a  case  of  con- 
science with  them.  They  did  not  care  about  the  amount 
of  tiie  tribute,  that  was  a  small  matter ;  but  Caesar  was  a 
Gentile,  idolatrous  prince.  Idolatry  was  the  state 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  a  bitter  thought 
to  the  Jew  that  an  idolater,  one  capable  of  setting  up  his 
own  image  in  the  holy  of  holies,  should  rule  over  him 
and  exact  his  tribute.  Was  it  not  a  betrayal  of  duty  to 
God  to  consent  to  it  ?  Was  it  not  right  to  suflfer  any 
extremities  rather  than  yield  to  the  imperial  claims? 
There  was  a  party  among  the  Jews  who  felt  so  grievously 
the  degradation  and  the  burden  on  their  consciences,  that 
they  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion  against  Some. 
They  were  always  seeking  to  foment  the  differences 
between  their  own  and  the  Roman  government;  and  they 
were  prepared  to  stake  their  own  lives  and  the  life  of  the 
nation  on  their  fealty,  as  they  understood  fealty,  to  God 
alone.  It  was  one  of  the  questions  most  eagerly  debated 
among  them,  which  they  asked  the  Saviour  to  solve.  A 
caaeof  conscience,— conscience  grievedbybeing  compelled 
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to  snpport  a  system  of  goyemment  other  than  that  which 
they  believed  had  been  ordained  to  them  of  God.  Our 
Lord's  solution  is  most  original  and  striking ;  and  it  offers 
the  clearest  guidance  to  us  through  the  multitude  of  kin- 
dred perplexities  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  by  reason  of  the 
ever  varying  relations  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  powers 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  (Matt.  xxii.  15-22.)  The  image 
on  the  tribute  money  settled  the  matter.  This  is  prima 
fade  evidence  that  Caasar  has  a  right  to  claim  it.  The 
power  of  putting  an  image  on  the  money  marks  it  as  a 
thing  between  you  and  Cassar.  You  accept  it  and  use  it 
in  daily  life^  at  Gaasar'g  hand.  That  image  on  the  penny^ 
the  right  of  coining  money  being  represented  by  it,  is 
the  symbol  of  all  the  order  and  benediction  which  flow 
to  you  from  Cadsar's  rule ;  and  Caesar's  right  to  exact  it 
back  again  is  distinctly  a  question  between  you  and  the 
earthly  monarch,  into  which  you  have  no  right  to  drag, 
for  the  purpose  of  protest,  the  name  of  God.  Caesar  is 
ordained  of  God  to  take  visible  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  order  of  civil  society;  and  he  and  you  must 
settle  between  you  the  fair  adjustment  of  his  claims.  A 
piece  of  money  bearing  Caesar's  image  is  no  battle- 
ground for  the  rights  of  God.  Pay  whatever  Caesar  asks 
for  his  purposes,  no  matter  what  they  may  be,  so  long  as 
by  using  Caesar's  mintage  you  give  the  stamp  of  your 
acquiescence  to  his  rule ;  and  if  his  purposes  seem  to  you 
to  be  wrong,  fight  him  with  nobler  things  than  pennies — 
with  voice  and  pen,  the  free  utterance  of  opinion,  and,  if 
needs  must  be,  in  the  last  extremity,  with  swords. 

If  Caesar  asks  your  homage  to  his  idol,  the  bending  of 
your  knee,  or  the  acclamation  of  your  voice,  the  answer 
is  clear, — Thy  image  and  superscription  are  not  here ;  my 
knee  is  for  my  God,  my  voice  is  for  my  God ;  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  universe  cannot  bend  the  one  or  awaken 
the  other  without  my  will.  Here  I  follow  the  Divine  pre- 
cedent:  '^  Nebuchadnezzar  spake,"  etc.  (Dan.  iii.  14-18.) 
But  if  Caesar  asks  my  pennies  for  any  purpose  which  he 
comprehends  within  the  aim  of  his  govemment,let  him  have 
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I ;  they  clearly  belong  to  liis  sphere.  I  scorn  to  hold 
:  what  his  force  can  wring  from  me  the  next  moment  ; 
are  his^  the  responsibility  of  taking  them  is  his^  and 
responsibility  of  using  them  is  his.  If  I  am  not 
fied  with  his  nse  of  them^  I  have  nobler  means  of 
dist  and  influence ;  or^  in  the  last  extremity^  I  can  go 
L  from  his  empire  and  have  done  with  him  and  his 
ies  for  ever. 

lis  is  the  principle  on  which  it  seems  to  me  right  to 
in  church-rate  matters.  Suppose  that  one  were 
g  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  the  church  of  the 
ict  had  been  built  under  a  special  act  of  parliament^ 
3  paid  for  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  householders  during 
•m  of  years.     It  would  be  our  duty  to  pay  year  after 

our  share  of  the  tax  which  parliament  imposed, 
money  asked  for  has  Gaesar^s  image  and  superscrip- 

on  it:  by  using  it  we  consent  to  Caesar's  sway. 
have  no  right  to  pick  and  choose  which  claims  of  a 
jmment  we  will  honour,  and  which  we  will  refuse, 
get  the  good  of  the  government  as  a  whole,  and 
pay  its  claims  as  a  whole,  always  endeavouring  by 
il  means  to  secure  that  the  adjustment  shall  be 
teous  and  fair.  And  so  it  may  become  a  clear 
f'  to  pay  for  the  building  of  a  church  which  we 
jr  enter,  and  whose  minister  regards  our  ministry  as 
inauthorized  and  mischievous  intrusion  on  his  sacred 
tain.  If  the  Church,  by  Caesar^s  ministry,  will  have 
tribute  money,  we  say.  Take  it ;  and  if  the  demand 
irery  harsh  or  peremptory,  we  say,  Tak§  it,  in  very 
n.  But  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  consent  to 
>ng  to  a  Church  which  can  condescend  to  take  tribute 
brce  of  the  unwilling,  and  which  gives  the  adversary 
'eby  such  strong  temptation  to  blaspheme, 
uch  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bearing  of  this  principle 
his  and  kindred  questions.  It  seems  to  me  distinctly 
njoin  on  us  the  course  which  it  is  constantly  quoted 
lenouncing.  The  money  Cassar  needs,  for  the  carrying 
)f  his  government  in  the  best  way  he  can^  is  the  first 
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charge  on  the  property  which  the  order  of  civil  society 
suffers  us  to  possess  and  enjoy.  God  claims  none  till 
Caesar  is  satisfied ;  for  Cassar's  claim  is  His  ordinance. 
Having  satisfied  Cassar^  take  counsel  with  Him  about  the 
rest. 

But  these  reflections  open  up  many^  some  of  them  per- 
plexing, questions,  on  which  this  seems  to  me  a  ^x>d 
opportunity  to  offer  some  brief  remark. 

1 .  Does  not  Christ  in  this  place  seem  to  recognise  some 
divided  alle^nce— man  under  two  masters,  owing  duty 
to  CsBsar,  owing  duty  to  God  ?  Will  he  not  be  puzzled 
perpetuaUy  to  determine  their  limits,  and  to  settle  what 
is  secular  and  what  is  sacred  7  and  is  there  not  something 
repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  in  the  idea 
that  man  at  any  moment,  in  any  relation,  can  have  to  do 
with  another  being  than  God  ?  Is  not  God  the  sole  Lord 
of  his  being  and  of  his  life  ?  What  can  be  Cassar^s,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  God^s  ?  I  think  I  have 
learnt  from  the  Scripture,  and  I  am  always  preaching  the 
doctrine,  that  God  claims  the  man  in  his  wholeness;  that 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  riches,  knowledge,  power,  and 
love,  all  belong  to  Him ;  that  there  is  but  one  empire, 
one  service,  one  King ;  that  life  is  simple,  simple  as  the 
infinite  God.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  oU 
thy  hea/rt,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength/'  "  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve.'*  ^^  This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live/' 
What  claim  can  Caesar  have  on  man  then,  which  is  not 
also  God's  claim  7  What  tribute  can  one  pay  to  Gaasar 
which  is  not  s^lso  paid  to  God  7  None,  absolutely  none. 
The  Lord  recognises  no  divided  allegiance;  His  words 
rightly  understood  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  doc- 
trine of  His  own  sole  and  supreme  lordship  over  every 
thought,  every  passion,  and  every  possession  of  man. 
''  Bender  unto  Ocescur  the  things  which  are  Ocesar^s'*  Why  7 
Who  ordains  it  7  Who  has  the  right  to  demand  it  7 
God.  Within  the  sphere  of  Caesar's  government,  obey 
him,  not  because  Caesar  can  force  you,  but  because  God 
will  have  you ;  make  it  a  part  of  your  Divine  obedience. 
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to  obey  wisely  and  loyally  as  a  subject  and  a  citizen;  and 
consider  that  Cadsar  claims  your  service  within  the  sphere 
which  belongs  to  him^  as  the  ordained  minister  and  re- 
presentative of  God.  There  is  no  secular  and  sacred 
since  Christ  appeared.  It  is  all  sacred.  Civil  obedience 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  Church.  The  Scripture  bears 
most  explicit  witness  to  these  principles  wherever  it 
touches  on  the  relations  of  civil  society  and  its  institu- 
tions. (1  Pet.  ii.  13-17;  Rom.xiii.  1-7;  1  Tim.  ii.  1-4.) 
It  is  God's  institution.  He  sustains  it ;  He^  through  the 
mler^  claims  your  tribute ;  the  result,  the  order  and  pro- 
gress of  society^  is  His  work.  Innocent  III.  was  right, 
though  in  a  sense  of  which  he  little  dreamed.  The  moon 
has  its  own  relation  to  the  earth ;  but  they  have  a  common 
relation  to  the  sun.  The  moon's  orbit  is  included  in  the 
earth's  orbit ;  butthe  sun  sways  and  balances  both  of  them, 
and  there  is  not  a  movement  of  the  moon  in  obeying  the 
inferior  earthly  attraction  which  is  not  also  an  act  of  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  sphere.  So  God  has  set  us  under 
rulers,  in  societies,  as  a  kind  of  interior  province  of  His 
kingdom ;  but  our  loyalty  as  subjects,  our  duty  as  citizens, 
are  alike  part  of  the  one  duty  which  we  owe  to  God. 
There  is  no  schism  in  the  body  of  our  service,  no  double 
authority  in  our  Lord's  realm.  The  two  worlds,  the  two 
services,  the  two  spheres,  are  one  in  Christ.  "  One  is 
yovr  Master,  even  Christ.'*  '^  Thou  shalt  worship  him, 
aaid  him  only  shuU  thou  serve.'* 

2.  It  is  needful  to  inquire  how  far  this  principle  of 
obedience  is  to  carry  us. 

If  the  money  has  Caesar's  image  and  superscription, 
let  him  have  it ;  he  has  a  right  to  it,  and  in  recognising 
that  right  we  are  fulfilling  so  far  our  duty  to  Gt)d.  Here 
is  a  clear  and  simple  principle :  but  is  it  a  sufficient 
guidance ;  does  it  provide  for  all  the  possible  exigencies 
of  social  and  political  life  ?  How  about  the  right  of  re- 
sisting Cassar,  when  he  rules  unrighteously  ?  How  about 
John  Hampden's  refusal  of  the  ship-money,  and  the  grand 
and  glorious  struggle  which  it  inaugpxrated,  by  whicn  our 
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liberties  were  won  ?     This  is  a  very  grave  and  important 
question,   and  one   which,    having   voluntarily   selected 
such  a   subject   as  this,  wo   have   no   right  to  pass  by. 
There  is  a  Divine  precedent  here.     (1  Kings  xii.  12-24.) 
What  is  it  which  is  ordained  of  God  in  government  ? 
Not  any  particular   king,  nor  any  particular  form  or 
institution,  but  the  good  of  men  in  the  order  of  civil 
society.      This  it  is  at  which  God   aims,  and    to  this 
end  kings   and    institutions  are   His    ministers.      The 
king   or    institution  which  may  best  assure   this   end 
is  the  open  question  in  the  settlement  of  which  God 
demands   the    concert    and    co-operation    of   mankind. 
Every  king,  every  magistrate,  every  political  institution, 
has  a  certain  Divine  sanction,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  key* 
stone  of  the  arch  which  He  has  built,  and  under  whose 
sheltering  dome  we  live  and  work.   But  a  keystone  which, 
instead  of  securing  the  arch,  threatens  its  stability,  has 
no   Divine    sanction    longer  than  for  the  time  during 
which  it  can  be  successfully  replaced  or  repaired.      The 
Divine  shield  is  cast,  not  around  the  particular  king,  but 
around  the  society  and  the  civilization  of  which  he  is 
the  head.      It  is  only  in  the  unity  of  the  society  that  the 
Lord's  sanction  upholds  him  ;  lot  him  mar  that  unity  or 
distract  it,  and  God  passes  to  the  side  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  set  up  a  new  and  real  keystone  in  his  room. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to 
tyrants  implied  in  the  text,  or  enjoined  in  the  word  of 
God.  '^  Bender  unto  Coesar  the  things  which  are  GcBsar^s,^ 
while  CaDsar  is  the  recognised  lord.     In  those  crises  of 
history  in  which  Caesar  has  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance, 
in  which  the  question  has  to  be  tried,  Who  is  king  and 
by  what  rule  shall  he  reign,  godly  men  have  to  keep  clear 
before  the  mind's  eye  what  God  means  by  human  society, 
what  He  aims  at,  and  to  help  Him,  yes,  help  Him  to 
secure  it.     If  no  Cassar  be  worth  recognising,  or  Caesar 
be  altogether  too  bad  to  be  borne,  then  refuse  his  tribute, 
resist  his  myrmidons,  draw  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon  to  strike  for  deliverance.     The  Lord  is  the  Caesar 
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of  such  an  hour ;  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  His 
sword  drawn  in  His  hand  as  at  Jericho^  is  in  these  times 
of  revolution  busy  among  men.  They  best  honour 
Caesar  and  serve  Christ  in  such  hours,  who  have  the 
clearest  eye  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who 
prepare  the  way  for  the  reign  of  a  Caesar  who,  like  David, 
shall  rule  according  to  the  will  of  God.  The  sacred  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  a  subject  or  a  citizen  which  those 
cherish,  who  have  learnt  from  Christ  "  by  whom  kings 
reign  and  princes  decree  judgment,'^  and  who  know  that 
obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  is  a  form  of  obedience  to 
God,  makes  them  patient,  beyond  the  measure  of  mere 
political  patience,  of  the  weaknesses,  follies,  and  sins  of  the 
men  who  occupy  the  world's  high  places ;  while  it  makes 
them  stem  and  firm  as  death  when  God  has  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  Jias  bared  the  avenging 
sword  and  committed  it  to  their  hands.  These  are  the 
men  who,  like  Cromwell,  do  their  work  with  a  terrible 
force  and  completeness,  and  who  read  lessons  in  God's 
name  to  Cassars,  which  remain  doctrinal  through  all  time. 
8.  Surely  our  Saviour  intends  us  to  understand  how 
little  money,  or  anything  with  CsDsar's  image  and  super- 
scription upon  it,  can  do  to  make  or  to  mar  the  fortunes 
of  God's  kingdom,  which  spreads  and  rules  like  the 
dawn,  like  the  moisture  in  the  south  wind,  like  the  blush 
of  spring,  like  the  splendour  of  summer,  like  everything 
that  is  quickened  by  the  breath  of  God.  Tribute !  We 
are  always  perplexing  ourselves  about  tribute — a  steady 
stream  of  regular  contributions,  a  flood-tide  of  golden 
^fbs.  It  is  our  measure  of  power.  Quite  other  is 
Christ's.  His  power  flashes  like  lightning  firom  one 
part  under  heaven,  and  shineth  to  the  other  part 
which  is  under  heaven.  The  world  flashes  into  light, 
glows  into  life  in  a  moment,  when  the  times  of  refreshing, 
of  quickening,  come  down  from  God.  Men  catch  it  from 
each  other's  eyes,  each  other's  lips.  It  spreads  as  flame, 
and  ffathers  strength  as  it  widens  its  circuit.  Money, 
800181  and  political  influencej  the  force  of  this  worlds  all 
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that  seems  solid  and  potent  to  men  while  they  are  enact- 
ing the  masque  of  life  which  we  call  living,  faint  back 
like  rushlights  in  the  lightning^s  flash,  like  aged  institu- 
tions in  the  hour  of  revolution,  when  the  breath  of  the 
Spirit  as  at  Pentecost  is  falling  on  the  world.  I  speak, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  the  sacred  writers  spoke,  in  no  scorn 
of  money.  No  thing  is  base :  we  keep  our  hate,  oup 
scorn,  for  base  spirits,  not  for  things.  But  for  money 
Paul  must  have  starved,  and  the  kingdom  must  have 
perished  in  its  birth.  What  the  Lord  means  us  to  under- 
stand is  that  money  is  the  inevitable  satellite  of  higher 
things.  Spirits  in  earnest  movement  sweep  it  with  them 
in  their  course,  as  the  earth  sweeps  its  atmosphere.  GKve 
us  hearts  of  fire,  fire  that  kindles  and  flashes  from  heart 
to  heart,  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  human ;  and  wl^t 
work  will  wait  long  for  gold  ?  Men  who  in  common  levels 
of  interest  dole  out  their  tens  and  hundreds,  and  feel  some 
dull  glow  of  satisfaction  stirring  the  stagnation  of  their 
hearts,  scatter  forth  their  thousands  when  God  fires  their 
spirits,  and  their  whole  being  is  alive  and  thrills  with  joy. 
Money !  nothing  greatly  spiritual  was  ever  made  by 
money,  or  was  ever  marred  by  money  in  this  world. 

There  is  a  touch  of  scorn  in  the  Saviour's  words, 
''  Shew  me  the  tribute  money/'  Scorn  of  the  vain  worldly 
mind  that  was  perplexing  itself  about  tribute,  while  the 
love  of  God  and  the  belief  in  judgment  were  fast  dying 
out  of  human  hearts.  One  sacred  conviction  in  their  hearts 
would  have  answered  the  question,  and  lifted  them  above 
the  sphere  of  tribute — as  Paul  was  lifted — ^into  the  region 
of  that  kingdom  which  would  sweep  Cadsar's  as  a  satellite 
in  its  sphere.  Did  the  Lord  foresee  sadly  the  scene  fix>ni 
which  a  few  dark  days  divided  them,  when  they  would 
yield  to  CsBsar — these  men,  who  were  groaning  and  hagf- 

gline  over  the  tribute — absolutely  everything  that  was 
bd^s  ?     (John  xix.  7-16.) 

The  leader  of  the  band  who  turned  the  world  upside  down 
witnessed  this  confession,  '^  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none  j 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee  :  in  the  name  ofJeatu  Ohr%§t 
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of  Naza/reth,  rise  up  a/nd  walk/'  They  were  poor  as  beg- 
gars^ but  ricber  in  power  to  draw  fortb  the  treasures  of 
this  world  than  kings.   What  king^s  command  could  have 
wrought  this  miracle  ?     ''  And  the  multitude  of  theni  that 
believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  neither  said  any 
of  them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  Ms 
own;  hut  they  had  all  things  com/mon/'  (Acts  iv.  32.)    In 
truth  this  love  of  Christ  is  the  universal  solvent.   Nothing 
remains  any  man's  own  when  once  the  heart  is  touched 
by  this  Divine  fire.     It  melts  all  selfish  separations  and 
appropriations^  as  sun-warmth  the  bonds  of  winter,  and 
quickens  in  the   universal  human  heart  the  glow  and 
circulation  of  the  spring.     Nothing  starves  in  summer 
for  want  of  the  bread  that  perishes ;  supplies  lie  thick 
everywhere  around.     And  no  Divine  work  stays  for  lack 
of^the  gold  that  perishes,  when  once  the  sun  of  the 
Divine  lo^  has  loosed  men's  hearts  from  the  winter  of 
their  isolation  and  selfish  grasping  care.     Don't  worry 
about  the  tribute.     ^^  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good,'' 
and  tlungs  will  right  themselves  at  once.     Tribute  wiU 
pour  into  the  trecusury,   and  even  the   exactors    shall 
beoome  ministers  and  yield  their  willing  aid.     ^'  Thine 
offiosTB  shall  "become  peace,  and  thine  exactors  righteous^ 
ness"     ''  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens 
thy  nursing  mothers."     ''  Violence  shall  be  no  more  hea/rd 
in  thy  lamd,  wasting  nor  desi/ruction  within  thy  borders," 
if  the  King  is  in  thy  palaces ;  if  thy  heart,  soul,  and  hand 
are  loyally  devoted  to  Christ.     I  often  think,  in  these 
days  of  grand   Christian  institutions,   with  their  vast 
fixed  incomes  and  endowments,  and  all  the  magnificent 
apparatus  without  which  it    seems  to   us  the    Lord's 
lauKdom  must  perish  out  of  this  land  and  out  of  the 
wond,  of  the  little  company  who  trudged  wearily  about 
the  highways  of  Palestine,  seeking  their  morning  meal 
from  the  fig-tree  by  the  wayside,  and  lodging  wherever 
a  poor  cottager's  faith  and  love  gave  them  shelter  for  a 
night,  and  who, — ^beggars  as  to  the  things  which  were 
CsBBar's^  but  filled  as  never  men  were  filled  before  or 
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since  with  the  things  which  were  God's,  faith,  hope, 
joy,  truth,  wisdom,  and  Divine  charity,— went  forth  in 
this  then'  might  and  re-made  society  :  the  grandest 
revolution  in  the  history  of  this  universe,  accomplished 
by  its  beggars,  and,  as  the  world  thought,  its  fools.  And 
the  fact  repeats  itself  in  every  revolution.  Let  a  man  in 
any  age  go  forth  with  the  fire  of  God  in  him ;  and  the 
force  he  wields,  the  mastery  he  wins,  the  new  life  he 
quickens  in  a  nation,  in  a  world,  pours  silent  contempt 
on  gold.  The  gold  is  gathered,  as  spirit  gathers  flesh 
about  it  and  becomes  incarnate ;  so  all  that  belongs  to 
Caesar's  sphere  is  at  the  commandment  of  that  which 
comes  straight  from  God's  and  glows  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  His  life.  Gifts  of  a  splendid  lavishness  in  such 
seasons  are  abundant ;  and  strangely  enough  the  givers 
feel  enriched  unspeakably  by  the  joy  of  giving,  enlarged 
immeasurably  by  impoverishment,  and  increaiibd  by  ab- 
negation. The  richest  in  such  seasons  are  those  ^who 
give  most,  not  those  who  have  most.  A  wonderful  sense 
of  the  glorious  wealth  of  a  heart  which  has  a  guest- 
chamber  for  Christ,  and  whose  pulses  beat  joyously  as 
the  free  tide  of  the  Divine  love  flows  through  and  over  it 
on  all  around,  kindles  men's  souls  to  a  new  conception 
of  riches.  It  fills  the  beatitudes  with  a  wonderful 
meaning,  and  shows  the  sorrows  and  straits  of  poverty 
overflowed  by  the  riches  and  joys  of  God. 
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BY   THE    BEV.    J.    C.   JACKSON. 
«*  To  me  to  Uye  is  Christ."— Phil.  i.  21. 

A  FEW  words,  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  Bometimes  g^ve  an  insight  into  the  depths  of  a 
man's  heart.  The  narrow  rent  in  the  clonds  nnveils  the 
fiEu:  distant  stars  in  the  sky ;  and  the  fervent  word  reveals 
the  secrets  of  the  heart.  The  small  shafb  snnk  into  the 
earth  exposes  to  view  the  strata  of  the  rocks,  and  g^ves  a 
better  idea  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
surrounding  country,  than  can  be  obtained  by  a  wide 
survey  of  its  variegated  surface,  clothed  with  vegetable 
productions;  and  a  few  earnest  sincere  words  give  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  character  than  can  be  gained  by  a 
wide  but  superficial  view  of  conduct.  Such  spontaneous 
vehement  utterances  are  like  springs  issuing  from  a 
great  depth,  which  tell  us  the  quality  and  condition  of 
waters  stored  up  in  dark  subterranean  reservoirs. 

The  words  of  our  text  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
apostle's  heart,  and  open  to  view  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  life.  They  indicate : — I.  Entire  re- 
nouncement of  self.    n.  Absolute  devotedness  to  Christ. 

I.  Entire  self-renouncemenL  Every  form  of  evil  may 
be  traced  to  one  source,  selfishness.  It  is  the  life  of  un- 
godliness ;  it  is  the  principle,  of  which  all  kinds  of  moral 
evil  are  the  expressions.  The  temptation  under  which 
our  common  parents  fell  cannot  be  considered  a  slight  or 
trivial  test  of  character  by  any  one  who  seriously  reflects 
on  the  nature  of  man's  heart.  That  temptation  was 
addressed  to  the  deepest  principle  of  man's  nature,  and  in 
it  the  devil  with  equal  skill  and  boldness  attacked  no 
remote  outwork  of  the  city's  defences,  but  the  very  cita- 
del of  the  soul.  Independence  of  God,  the  self-satisfied 
condition   of  gods^  was  the  allurement  with  which  he 
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urged  man^s  original  fatal  act  of  disobedience^  and 
aroused  that  ^ling  in  the  heart  which  is  the  fi-uitfiil 
source  of  aU  sin*  ''Ye  shall  be  as  gods^'  was  the  as- 
surance by  which  he  induced  our  common  parents  to  eat 

'*  the  fruit 
Of  that  fotbidden^tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe/* 

And  from  the  moment  the  desire  to  be  as  gods^  ind^en- 
dent  of  their  Creator  and  self-sufficient^  arose  in  fiieir 
mind,  the  character  of  the  heart  was  changed,  the  centre 
of  life  was  altered,  and  human  nature  was  alienated  from 
God  and  essentially  depraved.     They  became  gods  to 
themselves,  and  all  their  powers  and  possessions  became 
instruments  of  self-idolatry.     And  Adam  begat  a  son  in 
his  own  image,  in  whom  that  selfishness,  which  separated 
him  from  God,  also  alienated  him  from  his  fellow-man. 
You  may  have  felt  some  surprise  at  the  sudden  growth  of 
wickedness,  which  in  the  second  man  produced  what  we 
consider  the  maturest  fruit  of  sin,  and  may  have  been 
disposed  to  contrast  the  smallness  of  Adam^s   offence 
with  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which  his  first-bom  son 
committed.      But  there  is  really  no  occasion  for  surprise, 
for  both    are  in  principle  identical;   the    exclusion  (rf 
God  from  His  throne,  and  the  removal  of  a  brother  out 
of  the  way,  are  equally  the  natural  results  of  supreme 
selfishness.      Observation  of  the  world  and  experience 
of  our  own  hearts  show  this  evil  principle  to  be  still  the 
essential  characteristic  of  unregenerated  humanity.     It 
is  the  mainspring  of  activity,  and  the  erand  motive  of 
exertion.     We  find  it  prompting  honest  labotir  as  weU  as 
disreputable  effort,  and  stimulatmg  absorbing  interest  in 
honourable  business  as  well  as  cnme  and  vicious  indul- 
gence.   It  is,  I  believe,  the  one  principle  of  evil  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  life  in  innumerable  forms  and  colours,  just 
as  the  same  waters  reflect  from  their  surface  the  rocks, 
the  forests,  the  ffreen  hills,  and  the  great  cities  past  which 
they  flow  from  me  river's  mountain  cradle  to  tn6  sea. 
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Onr  text  brings  before  ns  a  man  delivered  firom  the 
power  of  this  evil  principle^  separated  ^m  the  mass  of 
men  by  the  suppression  of  that  selfishness  which  reigns 
in  human  nature^  one  who  can  say  in  trath  '^  The  aim  of 
my  life  is  not  to  advance  my  personal  interests^  is  not  to 
increase  my  wealth,  is  not  to  gratify  my  appetites,  to 
satisfy  my  ambition,  or  exalt  whatever  is  connected  with 
myself.  Life  to  me  is  not  self- worship.  A  great  pnrpose 
I  have  in  life,  to  which  my  self  and  all  I  have  are  freely 
subordinated;  and  though  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life,  yet  for  that  purpose  I  count  not  my  life  dear 
to  myself/'  His  declaration  sets  him  aparii  as  a  man 
different  from  others,  and  his  conduct  confirms  the 
truth  of  his  declaration.  The  hopes  of  a  successful 
pupil  of  the  schools,  the  prospects  of  a  rising  favourite 
of  the  rulers,  the  honour  of  a  zealous  Israelite,  the  plea- 
sure of  a  life  of  learning  and  honourable  exertion  he 
resigned :  more  than  all,  the  pride  of  self-righteousness, 
that  self-esteem  which  lingers  in  the  breast  of  the  most 
degraded,  excusing  vices  which  all  others  condemn  and 
seeing  virtues  which  no  other  can  perceive,  but  which 
flourishes  most  vigorously  in  the  heart  of  the  respectable 
Pharisee;  was  broken  and  withered  in  his  heart;  and  what 
things  were  gain  to  him,  these  his  conduct  proved  he 
now  counted  but  loss.  And  all  these  things  he  resigned, 
not  with  the  lingering  looking-back  of  Lot's  wife  toward 
Sodom,  not  with  the  secret  regret  which  in  conscientious 
men,  forsaking  what  they  dare  not  retain,  proves  they  still 
cherish  a  regard  for  them,  but  cheerfiilly  and  entirely. 
Having  first  renounced  self,  he  could  easily  resign  what- 
ever was  valuable  only  as  a  means  of  self-gratification. 
Was  it  because  ill  health,  old  age,  or  bitter  experience 
had  destroyed  the  world's  attractive  power,  that  he  so 
willingly  renounced  its  aims  and  glory?  Or  was  it 
because  Christian  principle  quenches  the  ardour  of  human 
passions  and  freezes  the  heart  into  the  hardness  of  stoical 
indifference  ?  Very  far  from  that :  it  was  while  in  the 
vigour  of  health  and  life,  with  the  world's  brightest 
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prospects  opening  like  the  mornings  light  before  him, 
that  he  renoqpced  the  world.  His  powers  were  not 
enfeebled^  and  his  affections  were  not  quenched  by  his 
self-sacrifice,  but  rendered  more  tender,  ardent,  and 
influential.  The  current  of  his  life  was  not  frozen ;  but 
the  spirit  of  Christian  faith,  like  the  breath  of  spring 
setting  free  the  congealed  waters,  caused  it  to  flow  with 
the  strength  and  fulness  of  a  flooded  river.  He  had  not 
lost  his  interest  in  the  world;  but  that  interest  was 
ennobled  and  immeasurably  strengthened.  The  light  of 
natural  life  was  not  extinguished :  but,  like  starlight  at 
daybreak,  it  was  merged  in  the  stronger  beams  of  the 
rising  sun.  A  man  does  not  lose  all  aim  in  life  by  be- 
coming a  Christian,  but  acquires  the  most  influential  of  all 
aims.  He  is  not  simply  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  and 
renounces  self  only  by  receiving  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

II.  The  Christian's  devotedness  to  Christ,  "  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ.^^  He  felt  himself  to  be  no  longer  his  own, 
because  he  had  given  himself  to  his  Saviour.  "  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ."  The  aim  and  single  purpose  of  my  life 
is  to  please  Christ,  to  honour  Christ,  to  serve  Christ. 
I  have  read  regarding  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors 
in  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  that 
his  inordinate  vanity  caused  him  to  cover  the  walls  of 
his  room  with  mirrors  and  busts  of  himself,  so  that 
wherever  he  looked  he  saw  his  own  likeness;  and  so 
men,  in  the  selfishness  of  their  nature,  love  to  surround 
themselves  with  objects  which  gratify  their  selfishness, 
and  to  worship  self  as  seen  reflected  in  the  interests, 
families,  acquirements,  and  possessions  which  belong  to 
themselves.  The  human  heart  is  thus  a  temple,  in  which 
the  Boul  has  enthroned  and  worships  images  of  self.  The 
apostle's  heart  was  cleansed  from  idols,  and  instead  of 
self  Christ  was  enthroned  in  his  soul.  Tender  as  his 
affection  was  to  friends  and  relatives,  far  more  tender  and 
devoted  was  his  love  to  his  Saviour.  Far  above  his 
regard  for  his  ease,  honour,  or  wealth,  was  his  devoted- 
ness to  Him  for  whom  he  cheerfully  suffered  the  loss  of 
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all  things ;  and  deep  beyond  Ms  natural  love  of  life  was 
his  love  to  Him  who  died  for  ns^  and  for  whose  cause  he 
at  last  suffered  a  martyr's  death.  In  hinf  Christ  was  the 
Bubject  of  constant  thought ;  at  Christ's  name  his  heart 
beat  with  strong  emotion ;  Christ's  people  were  his 
chosen  firiends ;  Christ's  service  his  pleasant  work ;  even 
suffering  for  Christ  he  counted  cause  of  gladness.  His 
first  thought  was  not^«what  is  my  interest^  but  what  is 
the  Lord's  ?  not^  what  shall  be  pleasant  to  me^  but  what 
shall  please  Him?  A  faint  resemblance  to  his  devotion  to 
Christ  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  love  which  men  have 
to  their  friends.  In  the  self-sacrifice  of  that  mother  who 
wrapped  her  scanty  clothes^  during  a  snow-storm^  round 
ber  infant^  and  saved  her  child's  life  at  the  expense  of 
her  own,  we  find  an  example  of  that  intense  affection 
which,  directed  in  the  apostle's  case  toward  the  Saviour, 

Srompted  him  to  say,  "  K  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
esuB  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maranatha."  He 
was  a  man  of  one  great  thought,  of  one  grand  aim,  of 
a  ruling  passion,  which,  instead  of  extinj^uishing  na- 
tural affection  and  leading  to  the  neglect  of  social  duty^ 
enforced  every  duty  and  received  into  itself  every  affection^ 
which  it  sanctified,  like  the  living  tree,  which,  without 
destroying,  absorbs  into  itself  the  elements,  and  moulds 
them  as  leaves  and  branches  into  conformity  to  itself. 
He  looked  to  Christ  till  he  was  transformed  into  His 
likeness,  and  the  love  of  Christ  was  so  woven  into  the 
web  of  his  life  that  even  by  death  the  obliteration  from 
it  of  Christ's  name  was  impossible.    (Bom.  viii.  28.) 

This  spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ  is  vital  Christianity. 
It  is  not  an  enthusiastic  state  of  excitement,  but  a  ra- 
tional, becoming,  and  necessary  condition  of  a  pious  mind. 
The  Christian's  aim  justifies  and  demands  this  earnestness; 
and  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  he  lives,  is  worthy  of  the  heart's 
homaffe  and  the  life's  service.  He  is  worthy  of  heart 
and  life  service : — 1.  Because  He  is  a  Divine  Person,  in 
whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  To 
niake  any  person  or  thing  lower  than  Cbd  the  lord  of 
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the  hearty  and  tlie  motive  of  life,  is  idolatry.  Pointing 
to  a  rude  print  of  the  first  Napoleon  on  the  wall  of  Im 
cottage,  a  French  peasant  exclaimed  in  presence  of  a 
colporteur,  ^^  See,  there  is  the  only  god  I  worship ;  '*  and 
the  high  expressions  of  admiration  of  great  men,  or  hero- 
worship,  if  sincere  and  not  simply  extravagant  profession, 
would  DO  an  elevation  of  the  creature  into  the  place  of 
the  Creator.  But  the  supreme  jegard  toward  Christ, 
which  is  inculcated  in  Scripture  and  exhibited  by  the 
noblest  of  men,  while  it  proves  His  Divinity  and  could 
have  no  place  in  any  system  which  denies  that  truth,  is 
at  once  justified  and  demanded  by  the  glorious  and  infi- 
nitely exalted  nature  of  the  Saviour.  Who  is  worthy  of 
the  worship  of  the  heart,  and  the  service  of  immortal 
souls,  but  Jesus  Christ,  ^'  who  is  God  over  all  blessed  for 
ever  ?  "  and  who  that  has  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  of 
the  '^  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth,''  can  withhold  the  sincere  fervent  homage  of  the 
heart?  Before  Him  the  heavenly  hosts  bow,  and  when 
God  brought  His  Son  into  the  world.  He  said,  ''  Let  all 
the  angels  worship  him/'  Join  then  the  heavenly  hosts 
in  offering  the  tribute  of  praise : 

'*  Gome  Baints,  and  adore  Him ;  Oome  bow  at  His  feet : 
Oh  giTe  Him  the  glory,  The  praise  that  is  meet ; 
Let  joyfdl  hosamiae  Unoeasiiig  arise, 
And  Join  the  foil  ehonu  That  gladdens  the  aldei." 

Christ  is  worthy, — 2.  Because  He  is  a  Divine  Saviour, 
and  has  done  ana  sufiered  for  us  more  than  our  gratitude 
and  service  can  ever  repay :  yet  should  the  sincerity  of 
our  love  bear  some  proportion  to  the  depth  of  His,  and 
the  zeal  of  our  service  to  the  greatness  of  the  service  He 
has  rendered  ns.  How  deeply  sunk  in  selfishness  and 
darkness  must  be  our  hearts,  if  Christ's  love  awakes  no 
emotion  nor  penetrates  their  gloom  I  Ah,  cold  must  that 
heart  be  which  cannot  feel  the  warmth  of  the  Saviour's 
love ;  and  dried  up  must  be  the  fountain  of  tears  in  the 
eye  which  does  not  weep  at  the  sight  of  the  Saviour's 
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sorrows.  When  yon  look  in  faith  on  the  cross^  and  see 
the  Saviour  bleedings  broken-hearted^  and  dying  for  you, 
does  not  His  love  constrain  you  to  devote  your  life  to 
Him,  and  make  your  hearts  respond  to  the  Christian 
poef  8  burning  words— 

"Thou  my  all, 
My  fool's  ambition,  pleaaure,  wealth  1  my  world. 
My  light  in  darkness,  and  my  life  in  deatli ; 
My  boast  through  time,  bliss  through  eternity — 
Eternity  too  short  to  speak  Thy  praise. 
Or  £athom  Thy  profound  of  loTe  to  man  ; 
To  man  of  men  the  meanetti  even  to  me. 
My  sacrifice  I  my  Qod ! " 

May  the  Spirit  of  God  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and 
show  them  to  you,  that  the  sight  of  His  excellency  may 
draw  you  to  Him,  who  shall  then  become  the  life  of  your 
heart  and  the  aim  of  your  life ;  and  so  when  Christ  who 
is  your  life  shall  appear,  you  shall  *^  appear  with  him  in 
glory/' 


Sfeakiko  to  the  Obowd. — "  Let  me  adyise  you  not  to 
attempt  to  paint  too  minutely  on  the  platform.  Bemember 
that  you  are  painting  for  a  crowd ;  for  a  crowd  too  with 
naked  eyes,  and  eyes  untrained  to  discover  the  subtle  graces 
of  hiffh  art.  In  all  education  always  begin  with  capitals.  A 
earner  8-hair  brush  is  of  no  use  on  the  platform.  I  tell  ^ou, 
sir,  that  a  new  broom  (anything  of  the  besom  genus)  is  mfi- 
nitely  better  for  platform  paintmg  than  the  finest  brush  you 
could  find  in  the  studio  of  the  finest  artist.  You  might 
borrow  Baphael's  brush ;  but  can  you  borrow  BaphaeVs  handf 
Shaksneare  found  a  Hamlet  in  hit  inkhom ;  other  men  have 
dipped  their  pens  in  the  same  inkhomi  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  common  mk.  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  must  not  trouble 
yourself  too  deeply  about  delicate  neutral  tints ;  you  must  use 
Ducketsful  of  yermillioiL  dash  the  *  loud  colours '  on  with  liber- 
alitT)  and  the  less  enlightened  of  the  nine  hundred  will  scream 
witn  delight.  Oratory  in  huge  buildings  owes  a  good  deal  to 
yennillion  and  indigo,  though  it  would  often  shirk  a  handsome 
ayowal  of  the  yulgar  obli^tion." — Springdak  Jilbey, 
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BOOK  I. 
Introduction^  cmd  Ministry  in  OaUlee. 

PAET  n.    Div.  I.    (Continued.) 

^«  ^-  *  And  directly  going  out  from  the  synagogue^  th^^^ 
ferer.  came  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  Jam^^ 
and  John.  *•  Now  the  mother  of  Simon's  wife  was  lai^^ 
down  sufiering  from  fever ;  and  they  directly  speak  t^^ 
Him  respecting  her.  "  And  coming  near  He  raised 
her,  taking  hold  of  her  hand.  And  the  fever  left  he^ 
directly,  and  she  ministered  to  them. 


Sbc.  IY.  This  cure  is  also  related  by  St.  Luke  as  immediately  following 
the  core  in  the  synagogue.  It  is  the  third  of  the  bodily  cures  which  fona 
the  first  group  of  miracles  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  It  is  connected 
there  with  the  many  miracles  of  the  next  section,  but  not  with  the  preceding. 
St.  Luke  describes  the  fever  as  great,  and  also  states  that  the  disciples  spoke 
to  Jesus  concerning  the  sick  person,  the  mother  of  the  mistress  of  the  hooie. 
(Mark  i.  29-31 ;  Matt.  Tiii.  14, 15 ;  Luke  It.  88,  89.) 

*  St.  Matthew  describes  the  house  as  Peter*s ;  St  Luke  as  8imon*s ; 
only  St.  Mark  giTcs  the  names  of  the  other  disciples.  St.  Matthew  says  He 
touched  her  hand ;  St.  Luke,  standing  over  her.  He  rebuked  the  feyer. 

A  service  belongs  to  the  sjrnagogue^  and  a  service  to  the 

house. 
The  afflicted  should  receive  sympathy  and  succour^  and 

return  kindness  and  help. 
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"  But  evening  being  come,  when  the  sun  set,  they  S«o. 
brought  unto  Him  all  those  who  were  diseased,  and  those  minwh 
subject  to  demons.  "And  the  whole  town  was  gathered 
together  at  the  door.  **  And  He  cured  many  afflicted 
with  various  diseases,  and  cast  out  many  demons :  and 
He  did  not  suffer  the  demons  to  speak,  because  they 
knew  Him. 

*  And  rising  up  early,  it  being  still  night.  He  went  Swj.  * 
out,  and  went  away  to  a  solitary  place,  and  was  there  P®^*^ 
peraan 

8eo.  V.  The  miracle  at  the  morning  eervice  of  the  synagogue  was  soon 
Imown  throughout  the  town ;  and  when  the  dose  of  the  sahhath  lefb  them 
free,  the  people  brought  many  sick  persons  to  the  house  in  which  Jesus  was. 
He  touched  and  healed  alL  (Mark  i.  32-34 ;  Matt.  Tiii.  16, 17 ;  Luke  iv. 
40,  41.) 

"  Other  miracles  had  been  performed  in  Capernaum  during  the  weeks  of 
our  Lord's  residence  there.  (Luke  It.  23.)  But  these  were  less  known,  and 
bad  not  produced  the  popular  excitement  which  followed  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac  in  the  synagogue.  With  the  many  cures  of  the  evening  after  this 
memorable  day,  St.  Matthew  associates  the  prophecy  which  declares  the 
i^ympatfay  of  the  Saviour  with  the  sufferers ;  and  he  thus  makes  the  cure  of 
diseases  a  part  of  the  salvation  of  Christ,  and  a  symbol  of  the  removal 
of  Bins« 

Christ's    power  was  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  all 

human  ill. 
The  help  of  evil  is  not  requisite  for  what  is  good. 

Sio.  TI.'  Partly  it  may  be  on  account  of  the  popular  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  previous  day,  and  partly  for  the  extension  of  His  ministry 
to  other  towns,  our  Lord  now  leaves  Oapemaum  for  a  while.  He  withdrew 
first  to  a  solitary  place  for  prayer.  Peter  and  other  disciples,  and  subse- 
quently some  of  the  people,  follow  Him,  and  request  that  He  would  stay 
longer  with  them.  But  He  gives  a  reason  for  His  departure,  and  begins  His 
first  Journey  in  Galilee,  preaching  and  performing  miracles.  The  residence 
in  Capemaom  seems  to  have  been  only  for  a  short  time.  (Mark  i.  85-39 ; 
Matt.  It.  2&-25 ;  Luke  iv.  42-44.) 
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praying.  ^  And  Simon^  and  they  who  were  witii  him^ 
hastened  after  Him ;  "  and  finding  Him^  they  Baid  to 
Him,  All  are  seeking  Thee.  ^  And  He  said  to  themj 
Let  us  go  to  the  neighbouring  country  towns,  that  there 
also  I  may  preach;  because  for  this  I  have  come  out. 
**  And  He  was  preaching  in  their  synagog^s  in  all 
Galilee,  and  casting  out  the  demons. 

w.  YII.      40  ^^  ^  jgpgp  comes  to  Him,  beseeching  Him,   and 
par,       kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saying  to  Him,  If.  Thou  art 


»  In  St.  Luke's  narrative  the  people  also  are  said  to  have  oome  after  Him; 
and  in  reply  to  their  request,  the  general  purpose  of  His  mission  is  dedared. 
But  the  answer  to  Peter  refers  to  the  departure  from  the  town  just  men- 
tioned, yer.  85. 

Christ  withdrew  from  the  crowd,  and  rose   early  for 

prayer. 
He  left  one  place,  that  He  might  do  good  in  other  places. 

8eo.  YII.  The  application  of  a  leper  to  Jesus  is  here  narrated :  the 
expression  of  his  humility  and  faith ;  the  manifestation  to  him  of  the 
Saviour's  compassion  and  power;  the  direction  given  to  him;  and  bis 
contrary  conduct,  with  its  consequences.  According  to  St.  Matthew,  this 
event  occurred  when  our  Lord  descended  from  the  mountain,  aft*?  the 
discourse  recorded  in  chaps,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  St.  Luke  says  that  it  was  in  aome 
town.  By  all  the  evangelists  it  is  given  in  connection  with  the  first  journey. 
The  many  points  of  agreement  prove  the  identity  of  the  event  recorded  by 
them.  The  cure  of  leprosy  was  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  olhar 
diseases,  and  produced  a  greater  impression  on  the  people.  (Kark  1.  iO-45 ; 
Matt.  viii.  1-4 ;  Luke  t.  12-16.) 

^  The  words  of  the  lepsr  do  not  indioate  distrust  of  the  Saviour's  eom- 
passion,  but  only  doubt  respecting  the  extension  to  suxih  cases  as  his  of  that 
healing  power  which  he  recognised  as  Divine,  and  therefore  knew  to  b0  aU* 
puffioient ;  but  whioh  was  exercised  only  aoeording  to  a  purpose  and  plan 
very  imperfectly  known  by  him.    Probably  no  other  leper  had  been  enzed* 
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willing;  Thou  art  able  to  make  me  clean.    ^^  And  Jeans 

in  compassion^  stretcliing  ont  the  liand^  touched  him,  and 

said  to  him,  I  am  willing.     Be  made  clean.     ^  And  when 

Ho   spoke,  directly  the  leprosy  went  away  from   him, 

and  he  was  made  clean.     ^  And  speaking  earnestly  to 

Imn,  He  directly  sent  him  away ;  ^  and  said  to  him.  See 

thou  tell  nothing  to  any  one ;  but  go  away,  show  thyself 

to  the  priest,  and  offer,  on  account  of  thy  cleansing,  what 

looses  appointed  for   a  testimony  to  them.    ^  But  the 

znan  going  away  begau  to  publish  in  many  places,  and  to 

spread  abroad  the  report;  so  that  He  could  no  longer  go 

into  a  town  openly;    but  He  was  without  in  solitary 

places,  and  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter. 


«i  The  eommandB  of  Ohrist  were  delivered  as  the  expressione  of  Hie  own 
^wm,  and  Hie  miracles  were  in  like  manner  the  exereise  of  His  own  power. 
Se  did  not,  as  prophets  and  apostles,  simply  declare  the  will  and  works  of 
God.  He  declared  His  own  will ;  hat  He  also  ever  directed  the  attention 
of  men  to  One  above,  by  whom  He  was  sent,  and  whose  honour  alone  He 
aongfat.  Qod  spolce  by  Him,  and  His  will  was  the  human  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  will.  '*The  words  which  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not 
ticfm  myself;  but  the  Father  who  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works" 
(John  xiv.  10). 

^  The  offning  is  described  Lev,  xiv.  4,  10,  21.  The  law  of  Moses 
Yeqpeetiog  leprosy  was  both  sanitary  and  symbolical.  It  could  not  well  be 
the  latter,  unless  it  were  also  the  former.  The  acceptance  of  the  offering  by 
th^  priest  was  his  official  testixoony  to  all,  respecting  the  complete  cessation 
of  the  disease.  In  this  case  it  is  not  likely  that  the  reality  of  the  cure 
voold  be  questioned  by  any ;  the  direction  given  was  to  secure  the  proper 
obaervanee  of  law,  and  to  prevent  an  undesirable  popular  excitement. 

Paith  knows  the  sufficiency  of  the  Divine  power^  when 

not  sure  of  its  exercise. 
Christ  is  willing  and  able  to  cure  all  who  in  faith  come 

to 
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Div.  n.  Oppoaitian  of  Soribee  and  Pharisees*    (11, — ^IIL  d.) 

J^'  ^j^  *And  again  He  entered  into  Capemanm  after  some  days, 

9  of  a  and  it  was  heard  that  He  was  in  a  house.     '  And  directly 
Jytio. 


Marvels  and  material  benefits  do  not  always  conduce  to 

spiritual  good. 
Law  should  be  observed^  and  right  feelings  be  subject  to 

rule. 

[Of  the  first  jonrnoy,  the  sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  onre  of  the  leps 
are  the  only  particulars  recorded.  The  general  statements  of  the  efangelisli 
refer  to  a  suhsequcnt  time,  as  well  as  to  this  period.  As  Galilee  ms  about 
the  size  of  some  English  counties,  and  only  a  part  was  now  Tiiited,  the 
journey  would  not  require  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

In  this  first  Tiow  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  there  are  atatementa  of  tht 
Divine  power  and  goodness  manifested  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  of 
the  faTourable  and  beneficial  influence  of  His  ministry  on  the  minds  of  idbo. 
other  effects  will  appear  in  the  next  diyision.] 

DiY.  II.  (Ohap.  ii. — ^iii.  6.)  In  the  preceding  division  there  is  an  aoeomii 
of  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee, — ^the  words  and  wozka  of  Jeans, 
and  the  favourable  impression  made  upon  the  people.  In  this  diviaum  the 
narrative  is  continued,  and  now  the  opposition  of  scribes  and  Phariaeea  is 
set  forth.  The  agreement  in  character  of  all  the  following  eeetiona,  and 
their  contrast  to  all  the  preceding,  prove  that  the  arrangement  hen  is 
not  simply  chronological.  The  events  related  followed  one  another,  but  net 
immediately.  The  first  shows  the  opposition  raised  when  Jesna  daimed  to 
forgive  sins;  the  second,  the  fault  found  in  Him  for  assoeiating  wiifa 
sinners ;  the  third,  the  censure  passed  on  His  disciples  for  ne^eetlng  the 
strict  observance  of  the  sabbath ;  and  the  fourth,  tiie  eonspizaoj  againit 
His  life  for  working  a  miracle  on  the  sabbath  day.  The  arrangenisot  of 
St.  Luke  is  similar,  the  purpose  being  the  same.  That  of  St.  Matthew  ii 
different,  the  first  event  being  the  last  of  his  second  group  of  miraelee,  and 
the  conversations  introducing  the  third ;  while  the  other  events  bekog  to 
the  part  which  presents  the  effects  of  the  ministry  of  Ghxist. 

Seo.  I.  (Mark  i.  14 ;  Matt.  ix.  2-9 ;  Luke  v.  17-38.)  Having  xetomid 
to  Oapemanm,  Jesus  was  teaching  in  a  house  where  many  were  sssamhlod. 
The  room  or  court  was  filled,  and  a  crowd  stood  before  the  door  |wwiling 
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many  were  gathered  together^  so.  that  there  was  no  more 
room^  not  even  at  the  door :  and  He  was  speaking  the 
Word  to  them. 

•  And  men  came  to  Him  bearing  a  paralytic,  carried  by 
four.  *  And  not  being  able  to  approach  Him  on  account  of 
the  crowd,  they  removed  the  covering  where  He  was,  and 
breaking  through,  let  down  the  mattress  upon  which  the 
paralytic  was  laid.  *  But  Jesus  seeing  their  faith,  said  to 
the  paralytic.  My  child,  thy  sins  are    forgiven  thee. 


aoeen.  Under  these  ciroomstanceB  the  friends  who  were  hringing  a  sick 
man  to  be  eared  carried  him  ap  to  the  roof,  and  let  him  down  before  Jesus. 
Instead  of  healing  the  sick,  the  Saviour  gave  him  the  assurance  of  Divine 
forgiveness.  This  aroused  the  anger  of  His  adversaries,  and  in  their  hearts 
they  charged  Him  with  blasphemy.  To  vindicate  the  authority  claimed,  He 
iSrst  showed  His  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  and  then 
eured  the  disease  of  the  man  whose  forgiveness  He  had  declared.  The 
paralytic  is  immediately  restored,  and  the  people  join  with  him  in  praising 
Ood.  From  the  crowded  house  Jesus  went  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
there  again  taught  the  people.  Passing  by  the  custom-office.  He  called 
Matthew  to  be  an  attendant,  as  before  four  other  disciples. 

1  The  time  required  by  the  first  journey  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably 
short.  The  side  of  the  lake  being  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  second 
journey,  the  first  was  probably  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  Galilee. 

'  St.  Luke  says  that  Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law  were  present,  from 
all  Galilee,  Judsa,  and  Jerusalem.  The  word  spoken  to  them  was  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  (i.  14 ;  Luke  i.  2). 

*  St.  Luke  relates  that  they  went  on  to  the  roof,  and  let  down  the  sick 
through  the  tiles.  This  might  be  done  in  an  upper  room ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  crowd  would  be  in  the  court,  and  that  the  covering  removed 
over  a  part  of  this.  The  roof  was  often  accessible  from  the  out- 
(ziL  15;. 

B  The  fidth  seen  was  that  of  the  paralytic  and  his  friends.  The  name  used 
expresses  affection  (z.  24) ;  and  tiie  declaration  made  was  both  the  most 
dMOxable  and  probably  the  most  desired.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  sickness  was  the  consequence  of  some  special  sin.  All  suffering 
may  be  in  some  way  connected  with  sin ;  but  it  is  not  all  on  account  of  sin. 
(Luke  aiL  8 ;  John  is.  8.) 
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*Now  there  were  some  of  tlie  scribes  seated  there^  and 
reasoning  in  their  minds^  'Why  does  this  man  thns 
speak  blasphemies?  Who  is  able  to  forgive  sins  but 
One— God  f  *  And  Jesus  directly  fully  knowing  in  His 
spirit  that  thus  they  were  reasoning  with  themselyes, 
said  to  them^  Why  are  you  arguing  these  things  in  your 
minds  ?  •  Which  is  easier,  to  say  to  the  paralytic.  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee,— or  to  say.  Arise,  and  carry  thy 
mattress,  and  walk  about  ?  '*  But  that  you  may  see,  that 
the  Son  of  Man  has  authority  on  the  earth  to  forgive  sins, 
— He  says  to  the  paralytic, — "  I  say  to  thee,  arise,  and 


^  They  were  right  in  belieying  that  the  forgives*  of  Bins  oonld  eoipd 
from  God  only ;  bat  they  were  wrong  in  sapposing  that  this  forgiveness  was 
not  to  be  declared  and  imparted  by  One,  appointed  and  empowered  to  forgire 
sins.  Jesns  claimed  this  authority ;  and  He  commnnieated  a  measure  of  it 
to  the  apostles  and  other  disciples.  He  said  of  all  His  works,  that  they 
were  done  in  the  Father's  name.  (John  t.  48  ;  zir.  10.)  ForgiTeness  is  a 
release  from  the  consequences  of  sin ;  but  only  some  of  these — Ikose  that 
are  not  moral  and  spiritual — can  be  removed  without  a  change  of  charaeter. 
Full  forgiyeness,  with  men  and  with  God,  includes  a  change  of  Judgment, 
affection,  and  conduct.  Jesus,  knowing  the  hearts  of  men,  could  fully  and 
certainly  declare  the  favour  of  God  to  the  penitent,  and  thus  confirm  and 
make  effective  the  purposes  which  Divine  goodness  had  already  produced. 
He  did  not  say  that  He  forgave  sins  as  God,  but  as  the  Bon  of  Man,  who 
received  this  authority.  Forgiveness  is  also  declared  by  men,  bnt  only 
because  God  has  forgiven.  **  Whatever  you  shall  loose  on  the  earth  will  have 
been  loosed  in  heaven."  (Matt,  zviii.  18 ;  John  t.  27,  zz.  28 ;  2  Oor.  IL  10 ; 
Jas.  T.  16.) 

'  Any  one  could  tay  either  of  these  things ;  and  only  by  the  power  of 
God  could  either  be  said  effectively.  The  visible  was  the  proof  Of  tfa# 
invisible ;  not  the  less  of  the  greater. 

^^  The  term  **  Son  of  Man  "  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah.  (Dao. 
vii.  18.)  It  is  often  used  by  our  Lord,  but  not  by  the  disciples.  He  is  thns 
described  as  the  Head  of  humanity,  the  Leader  and  Lord  of  all  men,  throof^ 
whom  the  Divine  purpose  will  be  realized  in  the  salvation  and  glozy  of  tiba 
sons  of  God.    (Bom.  viii.  29.) 
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Cftrry  thy  mftt;bres8>  and  go  away  to  thy  honse.  "  And  he 
arose  directly^  and  carrying  the  mattress  went  out  before 
all  j  so  that  all  were  amazed^  and  glorified  God  saying 
Never  did  we  see  it  thus. 

''And  He  went  out  again  by  the  lake;  and  all  the 
multitude  came  to  Him,  and  He  taught  them.  ^^And 
passing  by  He  saw  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  seated  at 
the  custom-office :  and  He  said  to  him.  Follow  Me.  And 
he  rising  up  followed  Him. 

Sbo.] 

"  And  it  happened  when  He  was  reclining  in  his  honse,  tions^ 
many  tax-gatherers  also  and  wicked  men  were  recUning  M»tthen 

tMOvLBwrn 

}*  St.  Matthew  says  that  the  people  praised  God,  who  gave  sach  authority 
to  men. 

^  The  name  of  Leri  is  also  giTen  by  St.  Lnke.  St.  Matthew  gives  in  his 
nazratiTe  the  name  by  which  he  was  best  known  subsequently.  Seyeral  of 
the  apostles  had  two  names.  That  Leyi  and  Matthew  are  names  of  the 
•ame  person,  appears  from  many  correspondences  in  the  narratiyes.  The 
preyions l^upation  is  the  same;  the  call  is  the  same,  in  time,  place, 
manner,  and  result ;  the  feast  is  the  same,  the  guests  and  spectators, 
the  (jnestions  and  answers. 

Difficulties  are  for  the  exercise,  expression,  and  increase 

of  faith. 
The  assurance  of  forgiveness  is  for  the  health  of  the 

sinner. 
Jesus  could  see  men^s  thoughts,  and  forgive  their  sins. 
TTJR  miracles  were  attestations  of  Divine  authority. 

Btc.  II.  (Mark  u.  15-22 ;  Matt.  Ix.  10-17 ;  Luke  y.  29-39.)  These 
oonyersations  are  related  by  all  the  eyangelists  immediately  after  the  call 
of  St.  Matthew,  but  it  is  not  said  that  they  followed  immediately.  They 
are  by  St.  Matthew  explicitly  connected  in  time  with  a  subsequent  eyent, 
— the  application  of  Jaims,  Matt.  iz.  IS.  The  object  of  the  host  was  pro- 
hihlf  to  biliig  hlB  former  associates  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  to 
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with  Jesus  and  His  disciples ;  for  there  were  mBnj,  and 
they  followed  Him.  ^'^  And  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
seeing  Him  eating  with  the  tax-gatherers  and  wicked 
men^  said  to  His  disciples^  Why  is  it  that  He  eats  and 
drinks    with    tax-gatherers  and  wicked  men  f      ^  And 

declare  to  them  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  himself ;  and  therefora 
there  most  have  been  some  interval  between  the  call  and  the  entertamment. 
They  are,  however,  most  naturally  associated,  the  latter  being  a  conaeqaenoe 
of  the  former.  A  farther  reason  for  the  connection  appears  in  the  narratiTes 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Lake ;  for  this  section  continues  their  account  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees,  and  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  it  forms 
one  of  the  didactic  sections  interposed  between  the  three  groups  of  mirades 
which  are  collected  in  chaps,  viii.,  ix. — On  the  return  of  Jesus  from  the  distriet 
of  Gadara,  after  the  second  journey,  a  large  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
tax-gatherer  who  had  been  called  to  be  an  apostle.  There  were  present  in 
the  house,  with  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  many  other  guests  and  some 
spectators  who  would  not  share  in  the  feast.  Of  these,  the  Pharisees  pro- 
posed a  question  to  the  disciples,  respecting  the  conduct  of  their  Master; 
and  the  disciples  of  John  proposed  a  question  to  Jesus,  respecting  the 
practice  of  His  disciples.  He  replied  to  both  inquiries.  In  answer  to  the 
first,  He  referred  to  an  analogy  which  showed  the  propriety  of  Hu  oonduet, 
and  then  declared  the  object  which  He  sought.  In  answer  to  th  Jleoond,  He 
described  the  present  condition  of  His  disciples,  and  then  referred  to  analo- 
gies, supplied  by  the  entertainment,  which  showed  the  impropriety  of  the 
practice  proposed  for  their  adoption.  These  conversations  are  given  in  the 
same  connection  by  all  the  evangelists ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  separating 
them  from  the  entertainment.  They  certainly  were  occasioned  by  it,  and  they 
are  related  as  spoken  at  the  same  time. 

IS  St.  Luke  says  that  Levi  made  a'large  entertainment ;  many  are  herd  said 
to  have  been  attracted  to  Jesus,  as  well  as  invited  by  the  host.  The  feastwas 
in  public,  and  those  who  were  not  invited  guests  came  into  the  room  or 
court,  as  on  other  occasions. 

**>  The  Pharisees  are  mentioned  by  all  the  evangelists.  They  would  not 
sit  down  with  persons  of  this  class,  and  were  offended  because  Jesus  not  only 
did  this  but  had  selected  one  to  be  an  apostle. 

^'  There  were  righteous  persons,  according  to  the  language  of  both  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Nevr :  vi.  20 ;  Luke  i.  6 ;  John  i.  48.  It  was  not  needfol 
that  Jesus  should  call  them  to  repentance.  They  were  already  thus  prepared 
to  receive  Him.    But  others  also  were  the  objects  of  His  love,  and  the  eom- 
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Jesus  hearing  it^  said  to  them^  The  strong  have  not  need 
of  a  physician,  but  they  who  are  ill.  I  did  not  come  to 
call  upright,  but  wicked  men  to  repentance. 

"And  the  disciples  of  John,  and  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
were  wont  to  fast.  And  they  come  and  say  to  Him, 
Wherefore  do  the  disciples  of  John,  and  those  of  the 
Pharisees  fast,  but  Thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  "  And  Jesus 
said  to  them.  Are  the  bride-men,  while  thb  bridegroom  is 
with  them,  able  to  fast  7  Such  time  as  they  have  the 
bridegroom  with  them,  they  cannot  fast.  **  But  days  will 
come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  removed  from  them ; 
and  then  they  will  fast  in  those  days.  *^  No  one  sews  a 
piece  of  undressed  cloth  upon  an  old  garment ;  otherwise 
the  filling  up  takes  away  from  it, — the  new  from  the  old, 
— and  a  worse  rent  is  made.  "And  no  one  puts  fresh  wine 


pasiion  of  the  Gk>od  Shepherd  was  especially  for  those  who  were  still  astray. 
The  words  for  ^*  to  repentance^"  are  found  in  most  MSS.,  though  wanting 
in  some.  They  might  he  introduced  from  St.  Luke's  statement,  where  they 
are  nnquestionahly  genuine ;  or  they  may  have  been  left  out,  as  apparently 
raperfloouB  or  unsuitable.  They  are  wanting  in  only  a  few  MSS.  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  there  are  several  similar  omissions.  St.  Matthew  gives  as 
part  of  this  first  reply  the  reference  to  Hos.  yi.  6. 

u  St.  Luke  gives  the  two  conversations,  without  distinguishing  the  speak- 
en,  having  before  mentioned  scribes  as  well  as  Pharisees. 

^  Ohzist  is  described  as  the  Bridegroom  of  the  Church,  John  iii.  29, 
Eph.  V.  25. 

^  The  days  referred  to  came  in  a  few  months,  John  zvi.  20.  The  statement 
does  not  imply  that  there  would  be  fasting  in  all  those  days.  The  plural  has 
been  needlesaly  changed  into  the  singular,  to  prevent  this  supposition. 

*i  It  is  not  said  that  the  old  garment  was  broken.  There  was  merely 
■omething  which  might  be  called  a  rent,  for  which  a  few  stitches  might  be  a 
more  suitable  remedy. 

Si  Wine  was  kept  in  leathern  vessels,  and  many  such  were  there  for  present 
tue ;  the  old  wine,  which  was  the  best,  being  in  old  skins.  St.  Luke  adds 
to  ttdf  reply  tlie  statement,  that  no  cne  would  prefer  new  wine  to  old.     The 
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into  old  skills ;  otherwise,  the  firesh  wine  rends  the  skinSi 
and  the  wine  is  poured  out,  and  the  skins  are  spoilt :  but 
fresh  wine  is  to  be  put  into  new  skins. 

old  BkinB  are  not  said  to  be  broken,  unless  when  fresh  wine  is  put  in  them. 
As  old  skins  they  would  be  proved,  and  therefore,  for  old  wine,  be  better  than 
new.  The  occasion  of  these  two  parables^  and  the  expressions  contained  in 
them,  will  guide  to  their  interpretation.  The  general  lesson,  that  things 
should  be  suited  to  one  another, — actions  to  sentiments,  appearances  to 
realities,  what  is  done  to  what  is  wanted — ^is  eyident ;  but  the  parte  of  the 
parables  have  been  applied  differently.  Both  similitudes  teach  the  same  leason : 
they  were  spoken  to  show  the  impropriety  of  what  the  scribes  proposed  fat 
the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  manifest  unsuitableness  and  hurtfulneas,  on  the  one 
side,  point  to  a  corresponding  unsuitableness  and  hurtfulness  on  the  othsr. 
Christian  doctrine  could  not  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  undressed  doth,  nor  to 
fresh  wine  ;  but  the  asceticism  recommended  was  like  these  things,  some- 
times hurtfiil  and  never  very  usefuL  Fssting,  and  not  Ohristiaii  doetrine, 
is  the  subject  of  discourse.  A  most  gentle  oourteousnesSf  and  a  peiiiMt 
appropriateness,  both  to  scene  and  subject,  appear  in  this  reply  to  an 
unseasonable  question* 

Social  entertainments  are  not  unsuitable  to  the  highest 
and  best. 

Bad  companionship — from  sympathy  is  wrong,  from 
benevolence  right. 

Christians  have  times  of  favour  and  joy, — o^  privation 
and  sorrow. 

Ascetic  rules  suit  only  novices,  and  are  not  the  old  way, 
nor  the  best. 


Ill 
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"  For  God  hath  not  giyen  ni  the  ephit  of  fear ;  but  of  power,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  Bonnd  mind.** — 2  Tnc.  L  7« 

These  words  were  addressed  to  one  who  had  been  well 
instructed  in  early  life.  Both  mother  and  grandmother 
had  been  noted  for  their  faith  and  holiness.  And  the 
inflaence  of  their  holy  lives  and  pious  instructions  had 
shown  itself  upon  Timotlnr  in  childhood  and  later  years. 
He  had  need  however,  like  all  others,  of  being  put  in 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  learned.  When  the  fire  is 
burning  dull  and  low,  "stirring  up''  is  followed  often  with 
better  results  than  would  be  the  putting  on  of  new  coal. 
The  Christian  life  has  need  of  fresh  coal,  of  truths  which 
perhaps  no  one  communicated  before ;  but  it  has  need  of 
being  reminded  of  truths  often  heard  before,  perhaps  on 
a  mother's  knee,  by  a  father's  side,  in  the  Sunday-school, 
or  learnt  through  that  most  thorough  of  all  schoolmis- 
tresses, experience. 

The  reason  why  the  apostle  puts  his  son  Timothy  in 
remembrance  is  that  '^  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  fear."  ^I^eligion  is  not  a  subject  to  be  afraid  of,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided.    We  have 

I.  The  negative  statement,  "  Gx)d  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear." 

All  men  who  are  without  God  are  full  of  vague  fears. 
These  arise  from  consciousness  of  sin — "'tis  conscience 
that  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  The  gospel,  with  its 
message  of  love  and  truth,  allays  all  such  fears.  Wher- 
ever God  is  hidden  fix)m  the  heart  there  is  fear.  (1) 
Look  at  the  heathen;  all  their  rites  and  sacrifices  are 
the  offspring  of  fear.  (2)  Where  superstition  veils  God, 
as  in  the  delusions  of  Bome,  there  fear  lodges.  (3) 
Where  there  is  darkness  or  ignorance  there  is  fear.     (4) 

I  2 
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Whero  there  is  want  of  faith  there  is  fear :  it  is  want  ov 
faith  that  makes  Christians  fear  for  the  safety  or  triumph 
of  God's  truth;  the  apostle  never  betrays  fear  for  tt^^ 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  cross;  he  boasts  of  its  pow^ 
and  success,  never  expresses  doubt  or  fear  for  its  isSe^^ 
Grod  is  not  honoured  by  expressions  of  fear  for  His  trui 
(Uzzah's  fear  for  the  ark  :  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7). 
II.  He  replaces  the  spirit  of  fear  with 

1.  The  spirit  of  power.  Fear  is  the  enemy  of  powe  -«^^' 
It  takes  away  power  from  us  in  many  ways,  {a)  Destro]^^^ 
self-possession,  which  is  in  itself  a  power.  (6)  Tak^^^ 
away  the  power  of  expression ;  fearlessness  is  essenti^^^ 
to  speaking  with  power,  (c)  Fear  weakens  the  stoute^^^*' 
heart,  paralyses  the  strongest  arm ;  the  general,  in  lea^^^' 
ing  a  company  to  some  feat  of  daring,  has  sometimesff*^^ 
bidden  those  return  who  were  afraid,  knowing  well  thai  ^ 
remaining  with  timid  hearts,  their  presence  would  b- 
weakness. 

When  God  takes  away  fear  He  takes  away  the  source 
weakness,  and  gives  confidence,  the   source  of  powei^^"^ 
Howmany  the  illustrations  of  God  becoming  in  the  weak       ^ 
power  over  self,  over  sin,  over  enchaining  habits  of  vice. 

2.  Love.    This  is  the  secret  of  His  power.     God  doef 
not,  in  taking  away  fear,  leave  the  mind  vacant.     Thafc^^ 
would  be  to  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  evil  one.     To  shut  ont:>^ 
fear  for  ever  from  the  heart,  He  fills  it  with  the  spirit  oj 
love,  and  nothing  chases  away  fear  like  love.     ''  Perfect^ 
love  casts  out  fear.''    The  spirit  of  love  is  the  spirit  ol 
power. 

3.  A  sound  mind.  Power  accompanied  with  an  un^ 
sound  mind  is  the  cause  of  terrible  evil ;  even  love  nnac- 
corapanied  with  sound  judgment  may  lead  to  much  evil : 
Gt)d  gives,  along  with  power  and  love,  soundness  of  mind. 

Not  that  He  bestows  intellect  where  it  is  deficient,  but 
the  tendency  of  God's  truth  when  accepted  is  to  enlarge 
the  mind.  Where  God's  Spirit  dwells  there  are  more 
correct  views  of  the  world  and  the  value  at  which  it 
should  be  held;  much  of  the  mist  of  passion  which  sur- 
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rounds  tlio  natural  man  is  cleared  away.  Natural  there- 
fore is  it  that  such  should  act  with  sounder  judgment  than 
he  who  is  out  of  harmony  with  God. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  view  this  gift  of 
God  in  connection  with  the  chasing  away  of  fear.  When 
the  soul  is  filled  with  fear  nothing  is  judged  of  calmly. 
The  world  and  everything  in  it  is  distorted.  ''  It  fancies 
clouds  where  no  clouds  be.''  The  fear  which  the  sinner 
has  of  God  prevents  his  seeing  His  beauty  and  excellence. 
He  that  is  trembling  lest  the  lightning  shall  strike  him  is 
not  the  one  best  fitted  to  observe  the  grandeur  of  the 
storm.  D.  Longwill. 


Ood's  Love  in  the  Heart. 


'*  The  lore  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
Is  giTen  unto  us." — ^BoM.  t.  5. 

These  words  stand  at  the  end  of  a  list  of  blessings 
'whicli  come  to  the  Christian  simply  by  his  faith.  See 
context^  ver.  1-5. 

''The  love  of  God''  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  God's 
love  to  us,  not  our  love  to  God.     In  chap.  viii.  39  it  is 
called  ''  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ."     Similarly  is  it 
described  in  the  context,  ver.  6-8.     This  love  the  text 
declares  is  ''shed  abroad"  in  the  believer's  heart  '^by 
tho  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto"  him. 
Inouire  how  or  in  what  particulars  this  is  so. 
I.  Because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  believers  on 
the  exercise  of  their  faith  to  work  this  work  within  them. 
For  Christ,  by  His  atoning  work,  procured  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  men.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  gift 
was  bestowed,  poured  forth,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
and  it  has  been  continually  poured  forth  ever  since,  and 
is  poured  forth  to-day,  and  will  be  till  the  end  of  the  dis- 
pensation.    And  the  believer,  coming  to  God  in  Christ, 
accepts  the  atoning  work  of  the  Saviour  by  his  faith,  and 
80  receives  this  benefit  of  it.     Hence,   such  texts  of 
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Scripture  as  Acts  ii.  38 ;  Bph.  i.  13,  14 ;  etc.  And  we 
know  by  oar  experience  that  this  great  gift  is  given  to 
us. 

II.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  given  to  open 
to  U8  the  love  of  Ood, 

Nothing  but  the  Holy  Ghost  can  disclose  to  us  the  love 
of  Gt)d  at  the  first.  Nothing  else  does.  Hence  so  many 
read  and  hear  of  the  love  of  Gt)d,  and  yet  do  not  appre- 
hend it.  But  the  Holy  Spirit,  coming  to  the  believer  as 
described,  ''  takes  of  tiie  things  of  Christ/'  and  therein 
shows  to  him  the  love  of  the  Father.  See  John  xvi.  18, 
14.  The  Holy  Spirit  shows  thus  the  wonderfulness,  the 
extent,  heights,  depths,  lengths,  breadths  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  its  unchangeableness.  See  context, 
ver.  6-8  and  chap.  viii.  35-39. 

III.  The  Holy  Ghost  thus  given  carries  the  love  of 
God  beyond  our  mere  intellect  into  our  i/nmoat  nature. 

We  are  more  than  intellect.  In  our  best  nature  we  are 
"heart."  To  this  the  Holy  Spirit  can  penetrate-— no 
other  power  like  it,  and  can  pervade,  and  fill,  and  possess 
the  whole  with  the  wonderful,  infinite  love  of  6od  in 
Christ.  Every  faculty  and  power  of  holy  emotion  in 
the  soul  can  thus  be  moved  and  stirred;  and  fresh 
faculty  and  power  of  holy  emotion  can  thus  be  given. 
Thus  the  love  of  God  is  "shed  abroad*'  or  poured 
forth  ^*in  our  hearts"  So  oil  poured  into  a  vessel, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  vessel,  finds  its  way  into 
every  part,  and  even  permeates  through  the  vessel  itself. 
So  incense  shed  forth  in  a  room  fills  every  part  of  it 
with  its  fragrance,  which  often  extends  beyond.  So  the 
breath  we  breathe  firom  the  fresh  morning  air  penetrates 
in  its  efiects  to  our  very  flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  and 
is  seen  in  the  glow  of  our  health,  in  the  lightness  of  onr 
step,  and  in  the  flash  and  brightness  of  the  eye. 

Do  we  know  this  love  of  God  ?  and  is  it  '^  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts ''  ?  If  so,  then  to  what  extent  do  we  know 
it? 

Broadivay.  JoHN  Bbnkbtt. 
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Tlie  Comprehensiveness  of  tlie  Divme  Provision. 
"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee/*  etc. — Ps.  cxly.  15, 16. 

Both  man  and  beast  are  dependent  upon  the  Divine 
bounty.  Mere  instinct,  although  not  incapable  of  grati- 
tude, is  not  responsible  to  God  for  its  manifestation. 
The  human  soul  is  under  obligation  to  avow  its  recog- 
nition of  Divine  goodness  by  an  habitual  outpouring  of 
devout  thankfulness.  A  redeemed  world,  rich  in  the 
possession  of  providential  favours,  should  be  vocal  with 
praise.  Those  who  possess  a  spiritual  appreciation  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  will  correctly,  although  inade- 

gnately,  estimate  the  great  truth  inculcated  in  our  text. 
I^od'sprovision  for  the  world  is — 
I.  UNnrBBSAL  IN  ITS  BXTENT,      "  The  eyes  of  aU  wait 
upon  thee.'' 

n.  Suitable  in  its  supply,  "  Thou  givest  them  their 
meat  in  due  season." 

in.    CoimUNICATED  with  INFINITE    BASE.      ^'  Thou  Open- 

est  thine  hcmd" 

rV.    CONTBIBUTES  TO    THE  SATISFACTION  OF  ITS  RECIPIBNT8. 

''  And  saiisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing." 
Ash  next  Sandwich.  J.  B.  D. 


Seeking  the  Dead  ;  finding  the  Living. 
**  Why  weepest  thon  ?  " — Johh  xx.  lS-16. 

Tetis  incident  suggests — 

I.  That  we  should  seek  not  a  dead,  but  a  Uvin/g  Christ. 
One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  resurrection  was  to 
show  US  that  Jesus  is  not  dead  but  liveth.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  only  or  chief  object  of  it  was  to  com- 
pel men  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Sufficient 
evidence  of  His  being  the  Christ  was  given  in  His 
teaching  and  works. 

The  msciples  were  now  thinking  of  their  Lord  only  as 
dead  and  mouldering  in  the  grave,  and  in  persistently 
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seeking  a  dead  Lord  lay  Mary's  mistake  and  the  cause  of 
her  tears.  Events  had  happened  that  should  have  turned 
her  sorrow  into  joy.  And  true  is  it  that  many  of  us  con- 
tinue in  sorrow  ana  gloom  from  this  same  cause^  seeking 
a  dead  instead  of  a  living  Saviour.  How  many  have  no 
conception  of  Christ  but  one  belonging  only  to  the  past 
It  is  not  such  a  Saviour  that  will  wipe  away  our  tears. 

II.  If  we  seek  earnestly  and  with  tears,  like  Mary,  we 
shall,  like  her,  find  the  living  Saviour.  The  empty  grave 
had  failed  to  impress  Mary  with  the  truth  that  He  had 
risen ;  but  the  Lord  Himself  comes  to  her,  and  opens  her 
eyes.  Addressing  her  in  His  old  and  gentle  tone,  the 
familiar  word  Mary,  she  immediately  recogpdses  Him: 
''  his  sheep  know  his  voice.''  How  often  has  this  been 
the  experience  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages.  We  have 
words  spoken  to  us  so  comforting  and  loving  that  we  feel 
they  must  be  from  the  Lord.  The  Lord  has  spoken  with 
us  often  before ;  but  in  our  unbelief  we  thought  it  was  but 
accident  or  chance,  or  we  thought  it  was  the  Book,  or, 
like  Mary,  it  was  merely  a  man  speaking  to  us,  '^  the 
gardener,"  the  preacher.  The  reason  religion  has  so 
little  power  in  gladdening  the  heart  is  that  we  do  not 
realize  that  He  whom  we  are  seeking  is  not  yonder,  but 
here,  by  our  side,  a  living  Friend  and  Helper. 

D.  LONGWILL. 


The  Duty  of  the  Strong  to  the  Weak. 

*'  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.**— 
Rom.  XT.  1. 

I.  The  strong  here  are  the  strong  in  faith — the 
enlightened.  Those  who  had  correct  views  respecting  the 
liberty  and  spirituality  of  the  gospel  were  to  bear  with 
theprejudices  of  their  weaker  brethren. 

In  this  aspect  the  words  have  still  their  force  for  us. 
Religious  doubts  and  crotchets  we  have  always  with  us ; 
although,  having  relation  to  things  that  are  comparatively 
new,  they  vary  with  circumstances  and  fashions. 
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The  words  are  true  also  in  a  much  wider  sense. 

II.  We  who  are  strong  physii^ally  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  robust  should  help  to  bear 
what  is  a  burden  to  the  delicate.  The  healthy  ought  to 
relieve  the  tedium  and  smoothe  the  pillow  of  the  sick. 
The  young  should  help  the  aged.  The  rich  should  help 
the  poor.  The  infirmities  of  the  weak  we  are  as  it  were 
to  put  on  our  own  shoulders^  and  bear^  for  those  who  are 
tottering  under  them. 

in.  The  strong  in  mini  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  temper  of  the  weak. 

Some  are  irritable^  soon  made  peevish^  easily  roused  to 
anger.  We  who  are  differently  constituted — ^less  sensi- 
tive^ who  can  be  calm  under  annoyance^  slight,  and  op- 
position— ought  to  bear  with  the  weaknesses  of  those  who 
are  possessed  of  a  less  happy  disposition.  Do  not  lose 
patience  with  their  touchiness.  Bear  from  them  much  in 
kindness.  Bemember  that  they  are  weak.  Loss  of 
temper  is  often  a  sign  of  weakness.  (One  losing  in  a 
game  becomes  irritable,  one  haying  the  worse  of  an 
argument  often  loses  temper.) 

Enforced  by  the  fact : — 1.  We  are  all  constituted 
differently  one  fipom  another.  All  have  infirmities ;  but 
the  infirmities  of  one  differ  from  the  infirmities  of  another. 
If  each  sought  to  please  his  neighbour,  to  bear  his  in- 
firmities, one  another's  weaknesses  would  become  bonds 
of  union. 

2.  The  example  of  our  Lord :  ^'  Let  every  one  of  us 
please  his  neighbour  for  his  good  to  edification,  for  even 
Christ  pleaded  not  himself  J*  Though  rich,  yet  for  our 
Bakes  He  became  poor.     He  emptied  Himself   of   His 

flory^  of  His  strength,  that  He  might  bear  our  infirmities. 
[ow  remarkable  was  His  forbearance  with  His  disciples. 
This  was  one  of  His  greatest  trials.  And  bearing  the 
infirmities  of  weaker  brethren  will  be  to  the  Christian 
always  the  most  trying  exercise  of  self-denial.  But 
shall  a^  one  grow  weary  when  he  remembers 
that  ''  Christ  pleased  not  Himself''? 
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Thou  who  wishest  to  be  considered  strong,  show  thy 
strength  in  the  true,  manly,  Christ-like  way  of  bearing 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak  (Josh.  xvii.  15).  {a)  Thou 
art  strong  in  muscle  and  sinew ;  then  help  those  who  are 
delicate  and  weak,  (ft)  Thou  art  strong  in  nerve ;  then 
step  before  the  trembling,  and  give  courage  to  those  who 
are  shaking  with  fear,  (c)  Thou  art  strong  in  intellect ; 
you  can  smile  at  popular  error.  But  it  is  no  mark  of 
strength  to  laugh  at  others'  weakness ;  show  thy  strength 
by  instructing  the  ignorant,  guiding  the  erring,  (d)  Thou 
art  strong  in  faith.  Help  others  to  realize  by  thy 
•strength  of  faith  the  things  unseen.  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  your  strength,  you  deserve  to  be  considered 
strong  only  by  helping  the  weak.  In  God's  sight,  the 
more  strength  you  have  the  more  you  will  have  to  answer 
for  at  the  judgment  day. 

D.  LoNGwnx. 


Lamps,  Pitchehs,  aitd  Teumpets:  Lectures  delivered  td 
Students  for  the  Ministry  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher. 
By  Enwrsr  Paxton  Hood,  Brighton.   Jackson^  Wdybrd^Hod- 
der.     Few  have  minds  more  versatile  than  the  talented  author 
of  this  book :  there  seems  to  be  no  subject  he  cannot  handle 
well.     The  volume  before  us  bears  this  characteristic  of  his 
mind.    We  have  the  subject  of  preaching  discoursed  oti,  and 
illustrated  by  quotations  and  anecdotes  drawn  from  every 
quarter.     We  have  directions  respecting  the  "  mental  tools 
necessary  for  the  pulpit,  the  formation  of  style,  and  the  UM 
of  the  imagination  in  the  pulpit.     We  have  monographs  OH 
the  most  conspicuous  preachers,  of  various  ages,  from  the 
Apostle  Paul  down  through  the  early  and  middle  ages  and  the 
Puritan  times  to  the  living  celebrities  of  the  present  dayi 
The  style,  although  in  some  parts  betraying  marks  of  haste^ 
is  charmingly  colloquial  throughout.     What  adds  considerably 
to  the  value  of  the  book  are  its  copious  indexes.     Without 
these  the  book  would  be  still  a  most  interesting  volume 
for  perusal;  but  it  would  be  of  little  value  as  a  book  of 
reference.     Its  four  indexes  give  to  the  volume^  with  ilai 
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miBoeUaneouB  contents,  all  the  convenience  of  a  dictionary 
of  anecdote  and  quotation  of  pulpit  literature. 

Paul  GBBHABnr'a  Spibitual  Sokos,  translated  by  JoHir 
KstiLT.  A.  Strahan,  6e?eral  of  these  stimulating  and  re- 
freshing songs  hare  been  long  familiar  to  our  readers.  The 
present  translation  of  a  large  and  Judicious  selection  will  be 
nailed  with  pleasure  by  the  English  reader.  Mr.  Kelly,  in 
seeking  to  be  true  to  the  words  of  the  original,  has  perhaps 
lost  somewhat  of  its  spirit.  The  songs  are  prefacea  by  an 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Paul  Gerhardt*s  life. 

Spbikgdale  Abbey  :  Extracts  from  the  Diaries  and  Letters 
of  an  English  Preacher.  Longmans,  Oreen  ^  Co,  This  book 
is  of  the  genui  noyel ;  being  however  of  the  species  ministerial, 
it  has  been  considered  suitable  for  a  notice  in  the  Ful^it 
Analyst.  It  is  written  evidently  by  a  dissenting  minister  under 
the  assumed  character  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church.  In 
form  it  is  widely  different,  however,  from  George  Macdonald's 
"Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood."  The  inmate  of  Springdale 
Abbey  does  not  sustain  well  the  character  of  the  clergyman ; 
we  have  often,  in  reading  the  book,  the  imcomfortable  feeling 
that  he  is  betraying  himself.  We  miss  too  the  high  tone 
and  the  deep  sympathy  which  characterize  the  writings  of  the 
Modem  Aposile  of  Cnristian  Love.  But  there  is  a  rugged 
power  displayed  by  the  author  of  "  Springdale  Abbey,"  which 
marks  him  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability.  His  exaggera- 
tions, notwithstanding  his  reference  to  them  in  the  preface  as 
**  intentional,"  we  cannot  but  think  are  for  the  most  part 
blemishes :  there  is  no  power  that  equals  that  of  truth  and 
nature.    The  volume  abounds  with  many  useful  hints  on 

£  reaching  and  pastoral  work.    It  is  written  in  a  vigorous  and 
iteresting  style,  specimens  of  which  we  give  in  pages  81  and 
99  of  this  number. 

Tbi  GftBisnAK  YiSAB  Book,  1868 :  containing  a  Summary, 
of  Ohiistian  Work^  and  the  results  of  Missionary  Effort 
throughout  the  world.  Jackson^  Wa]fbrd  ^  JSodder.  This 
is  the  second  year's  issue  of  an  annual  publication  which 
the  multiplid^  of  Christian  societies  and  the  magnitude  of 
Missionary  effort  have  made  a  necessity  to  all  m  official 
positioBi  and  a  valuable  guide  to  all  who  are  called  upon  to 
s;ive  inibrtustion  upon,  or  to  contribute  aid  to,  our  Christian 
mstitntianB.    This  volume  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 


great  Ctare,  aud  is  tho  result  of  a  largo  correspondenco  with 
Bccretaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  replete  with 
reliable  information  upon  all  Christian  denominationB,  as 
well  as  upon  some  noi  Christian,  as  statisticB  upon  the  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  are  carefully  given.  The  imperfections 
inseparably  associated  with  the  first  issue  of  such  a  publica- 
tion are  in  this  second  issue  effectually  avoided,  and  the 
whole  volume  is  arranged  according  to  a  new  and  improved 
plan.  As  the  success  of  such  a  publication  is  dependent 
upon  a  large  circulation,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  half- 

A-CROWX. 

Daily  Devotions  for  Children.  By  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hdts- 
DALE.  A.  Stralian,  An  interesting  little  book  of  prayers 
for  the  use  of  cliildren,  written  with  simplicity  and  full  of 
true  devotional  feeling. 

The  Hiit:.  Elliot  Stock,  This  is  a  new  enterprise,  in- 
tended to  supply  Sunday-school  teachers  with  nints  for 
teaching  classes  and  material  for  composing  addresses. 

The  Scattered  Nation.  Elliot  Stock.  This  is  a  magaEine 
edited,  with  great  ability,  by  Dr.  Schwartz.  It  is  rail  of 
interesting  matter  respecting  the  Jews,  for  whom  it  is 
specially  written. 

The  British  Quarterly  Eeview.  The  number  for 
January  is  one  of  special  interest.  It  opens  with  a  very 
judicious  and  appreciative  article  on  George  Macdonald  and 
his  works.  Among  the  articles  having  special  interest  for 
our  readers,  may  bo  mentioned  an  able  and  exhaustive  one 
on  the  English  Frayer-Book,  a  short  paper  on  the  present 
position  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  able  diBCussion  on 
Utilitarianism. 

The  Homilist.  B,  D.  Dickinson,  This  is  the  nearest,  in 
form  and  substance,  to  our  own  publication,  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  press.  The  January  number  is  full  of  matter 
calculated  to  aid  the  preacher.  The  publishers  of  the  Anah/H 
took  no  small  pains,  in  arranging  for  this  year,  to  make  it  as 
widely  different  from  the  Homilist  as  possible,  consistent  with 
its  usefulness.  They  therefore  regret  that  the  two  publications 
last  month  should  in  appearance  be  so  similar.  There  is 
ample  room  for  both  publications ;  and  we  heartily  wish 
our  older  friend  a  continuance  of  the  influence  for  good  it  has 
so  long  exerted. 
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*  Part  II. 

Teaching f  Knowledge,  and  Faith,  nothin'g  without  Love, 

'*  And  thoagh  I  haye  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understaDd  all  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge;  and  thoagh  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  coald  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing/* — 1  Cob.  xiii.  2. 

In  the  verse  preceding  the  apostle  states  that  the  gift  of 
tongaes  without  the  grace  of  love  is  useless.  Here  he 
passes  on  to  notice  the  worthlossness  of  other  and  higher 
giftS;  if  exercised  without  the  all-essential  love. 

I.  Prophecy.  ^'  Though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
•     .     •     and  have  not  love^  I  am  nothing.^' 

The  primary  signification  of  the  word  prophecy,  fore- 
telling the  future,  by  this  time  came  to  bear  a  more  general 
meaning,  and  to  include  the  instruction  and  warnings  of 
religious  teachers,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  be.  In 
this  passage  the  word  may  be  used  in  its  more  general 
sense,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  equi- 
valent to  our  preaching. 

The  preacher  has  still  in  a  certain  degree  to  treat  of 
the  future.  Not  only  are  there  prophecies  which  it  is  his 
duty  to  study  and  to  explain,  but  ho  has  also  repeatedly, 
in  lifting  up  his  voice  against  prevailing  sins,  to  predict 
the  certain  coming  of  their  blighting  efiFects  upon  all  con- 
nected with  them,  the  ruin  they  occasion  to  body  and 
soul.  He  has  often  to  cheer  the  weary,  downcast 
Christian  by  reminding  him  of  the  glory  that  is  to  follow. 
As  the  prophet  of  old,  by  strength  of  faith  and  by  tho 
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Spirit  of  God,  was  enabled  boldly  to  warn  and  powerfully 
to  encourage  the  Jewish  people  of  old ;  so,  by  the  same 
S})irit  and  the  same  loving  faith,  is  the  teacher  of  the  pre- 
sent day  able  to  discern  the  times  and  the  seasons,  and 
to  speak  with  truth  and  \vith  power  for  the  encoiirage- 
ment  and  warning  of  God^s  people. 

But  should  one  have  this  gift  of  prophecy  or  teaching 
to  the  full,  and  be  -without  love,  he  is  nothing.  He  wonld 
be  teaching  by  constraint,  and  not  willingly,  perhi^ 
from  filthy  lucre  more  than  of  a  ready  mind;  and 
therefore  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  appeared  he  wonld 
not  receive  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 

He  would  be  nothing  too  in  respect  to  the  resvltit  af 
his  teaching.  Teaching  without  love  is,  we  often  see, 
powerless  as  regards  lasting  and  permanent  impression. 
There  are  preachers  who  draw  crowds  around  their  pldpits, 
and  by  pre-eminence  in  tlio  gift  of  teaching  rivet  the  atten- 
tion,  awaken  the  emotions,  and  fdl  with  delight  all  who 
listen  to  them ;  and  yet  the  effect  passes  away  like  ^'  the 
morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew.'' 

There  are  teachers  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  slow  of 
speech,  to  many  uninteresting  as  preachers,  who  yet, 
through  being  filled  with  love  to  God  and  sinners,  are 
honoured  with  true  success,  great  usefulness  in  the  con- 
version of  souls  and  the  formation  of  manly  and  Christ- 
like  characters.  Their  flocks  grow  up  to  revere  and  love 
them ;  and  love  constrains  where  eloquence  fails.  What 
is  it  tliat  gives  the  mother's  teaching  a  power  over  all 
others  ?  Wliy  has  the  teaching  of  home  so  much  to  do 
^^rith  the  formaticm  of  the  cliaracter  ?  Is  it  not  that  there 
the  lessons  are  given  in  loce?  Oh  that  the  teacher  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  teacher  in  the  school,  sought  more  to  ac- 
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company  tho  gift  of  teaching  with  the  winning  influetice 
of  love,  that  with  the  eloquence  of  preaching  there  were 
the  tectrs  of  the  weeping  mother  over  the  impenitent  and 
the  wandering,  that  he  imitated  the  groat  Teacher  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  loved  those  He  spoke  to 
as  never  man  loved  (Matt,  xxiii.  87)  I 

II.  Understanding  mysteries,  and  having  knowledge, 
without  love,  are  useless. 

Mysteries  and  knowledge  are  often  the  same  thing,  only 
looked  at  in  different  stages  of  development,  or  with 
different  degrees  of  enlightenment.  What  is  mysterious 
loses  its  mystery  when  better  known.  What  are  mys- 
teries in  one  age  is  knowledge  in  another.  What  is 
mystery  to  the  ignorant  is  knowledge  to  the  learned. 
Communication  of  thought  by  writing  is  a  mystery  to 
the  savage ;  communication  by  telegraph  is  still  a  mys- 
tery to  many  amongst  ourselves. 

Knowledge,  to  build  up  the  character  and  to  strengthen 
it  in  what  is  right  and  true,  in  what  is  holy  and  pure, 
must  be  mixed  with  love.  It  is  not  those  who  Jmoiv  the 
right  that  are  upright,  but  those  who  love  it  (Luke  xii, 
47;  Rom.  ii.  13). 

Understanding  of  mysteries,  or  the  possession  of  know- 
ledge, if  without  love,  is  learning  unapplied.  What  is  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  us  if  we  do  not  love  Him  ?  Or  the 
knowledge  of  our  fellow-men :  what  matters  it  that  we 
know  their  checkered  history,  their  wicked  lives,  their 
wretched  experience  ?  Though  we  have  all  such  know- 
led<ye  respecting  them,  and  do  not  love  them,  wo  arc  no- 
thing to  them.  Unless  there  is  love,  our  knowledge  of 
them  only  repels  us  from  them.  But  let  us  love  them  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  those  for  whom  Christ  died ;  and 
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our  knowledge  of  their  misery  and  sin  will  open  up 
witliin  us  the  fountain  of  compassion^  and  lead  ns  to  take 
them  by  the  hand  and  lift  them  up.  Simon  the  Pharisee 
hnew  that  the  woman  who  came  behind  Jesus  weeping 
was  a  sinner ;  but  this  knowledge^  being  unaccom 
with  love,  led  him  only  to  wish  she  were  thrust  awa; 
from  His  sight.  But  Jesus,  besides  knowing  this,  lev 
her.  And  this  love  led  the  Great  Physician  to  apply 
knowledge  of  the  woman  to  her  relief.  Loving  the  sinner^ 
as  well  as  knowing  that  she  was  a  sinner,  He  spake 
her  the  words  of  hope  ^'  thy  sins  are  forgiven,  thy  faitW^^^ 
hath  saved  thee,^'  and  so  brought  peace  to  her  trouble»-^3B< 
mind,  healing  to  her  broken  heart  (Luke  vii.  36-50).* 

Many  there  are  like  this   Simon!     They  know 
this  one  and  that  one  are  sinners  j  that  a  family  here  an 
a  family  there  are  living  in  misery,  and  hastening  faee 
ruin  by  sin ;  that  an  acquaintance  or  neighbour  is  th< 
slave  of  vice,  the  prey  of  weakness ;  and  yet  with 
knowledge   they   are    nothin/f.      This  knowledge  bein^ 
without  love  never  leads  them  to  tell  the  sinner  of 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  him;    never  brings  the 
under  the  drunkard's  roof,  to  tell  the  slave  to  vice  of 
who  alone  can  set  him  free,  or  the  wretched,  cms 
and  nigh  despairing  family  of  Him  who  can  give 
to  the  fainting,  sunshine  to  the  beclouded,  laughter 
gladness  to  the  weeping. 

Or  should  our  knowledge  be  that  of.  the  destitutioi^ 
and  the  wrongs  under  which  our  fellow-men  are  groaning. 
with  all  such  knowledge,  if  without  love,  we  are  nothing 


•  See  a  similar  thought,  with  a  different  arpUcation,  boautifuSj  moQgb 
out  in  **  Ecce  Dens,"  obap.  vii. 
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What  would  John  Howard  have  been,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed  respecting  the  dark  and  pestilential 
dungeons  into  which  the  prisoners  were  thrust  and  cruelly 
left  to  neglect,  if  with  the  knowledge  of  this  misery  there 
was  not  also  a  burning  love  for  the  sufferers  ?  Without 
love,  he  had  been  noiJiing.  So  Buxton  and  Wilberforco, 
with  the  knowledge  of  negro  wrongs,  without  love  for 
the  negro,  had  been  nothing. 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  higher  knowledge.  Though 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  God's  mercy,  of  His  forbear- 
ance, of  His  promises,  if  without  love,  such  knowledge 
cannot  save  us,  cannot  even  be  a  source  of  joy  or  comfort 
to  us.  Though  we  have  all  Scripture  knowledge,  though 
we  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  other  world,  if  that 
knowledge  be  cold  and  lifeless  and  loveless,  as  respects 
the  safety,  the  strength,  the  hope,  and  the  joy  of  the  Chris* 
turn,  we  are  nothing, 

in.  Faith  without  love  is  useless :  "  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  love,  I  am  nothing." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  faith  in  its  highest  sense, 
that  is  faith  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  character, 
without  love.  Love  is  as  important  an  element  in  such 
faith  as  is  belief  or  trust.  The  one  implies  the  other. 
We  cannot  have  faith  in  Grod  without  also  loving  Him,  and 
we  cannot  love  Him  vrithout  having  in  some  degree  faith 
in  EUm.  It  is  His  love  that  constrains  us  to  trust  in 
Him,  and  yet  it  is  faith  in  that  love  that  drew  us  to  Him. 
Faith  and  love  are  like  bride  and  bridegroom.*  The 
bridegroom  comes  first  to  the  altar,  yet  it  was  the  bride 

*  See  "  Three  Months*  MinlBtiy,"  by  T.  T.  Ltnoh,  page  57. 
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that  drew  him  thither.     So  faith  comes  first  to  the  croB^y 
but  it  was  love  that  drew  faith  thither.     And  there   ^* 
the  cross,  like  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  altar,  th^^^ 
are  for  ever  blended  together.     Faith  is  nothing  witho* 
love,  like  the  world  without  the  sim,  like  the  body  wit 
out  the  soul. 

There  is  close  connection  also  etymologically  betwet-^"  ^^ 
the  words  "  believe  '^  and  ^^  love.'^*     The  beloved  one  ^* 

the  one  believed  in.  These  two  which  God  hath  joinc^^  -^ 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  It  is  the  separaticrr^-^^ 
of  the  life  from  the  body;  ^^for  faith  without  worfe^"^^* 
(i.e.  without  the  expression  of  love)  is  dead.'' 

But  supposing,  what  in  truth  is  impossible,  that  ther*^^'^ 
could  be  faith  without  love,  and  that  one  had  ''all  ^t^:^ 
faith  in  the  world ''  (as  Dr.  Stanley  suggests),  faith  i -^^    " 
one's  own  powers  and  in  God's  miraculous  aid,  faith  8  -^"^^  ^^ 
strong  that  the  mountains  would  remove  at  his  biddinj 
yet  if  he  be  without  love  to  guide  him  in  its  exercise^  h»  ^^^ 
is  nothing.     We  have  need  of  love  to  guide  us  in  thr  ^^^ 
exercise   of  our  faiths  no   less  than  in  applying  oi 
Jcnowled-ge  and  in  giving  power  to  our  teaching. 

From  this  passage  learn  the  true  way  of  beoominj 
something  in  the  world.     Why  so  many  are  cyphers,  nol 
withstanding  the  universal  desire  to  be  something ,  is 
they  pursue  the  wrong  course  for  attaining  that  endf 
they  think  of  self  more  than  of  others  or  of  God.     They 
think  of  obtaining  their  object  by  the  cultivation  of  in- 
tellectual  gifts,   or  by   acquiring  matenal  wecJith,  and 

*  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  live,  '*  Our  own  word  *  loye '  we  hare  from 
the  Teutonic  (cBot  to  Hve,  because  loye  is  the  means,  dispenser,  andpreserrer 
of  life ;  and  without  it  life  would  have  nothing  desirdble,  nor  indeed  anything 
even  m^pportdble,** — Olabkb,  in  loco. 
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neglect  to  conjoin  with  these  gifts  and  possessions  tho 
grace  of  love.  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  j  he 
who  seeks  to  push  self  first  shall  be  last :  but  he  who 
thinks  of  others  before  himself,  "in  honour  preferring 
one  another,"  shall  be  first.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
every  one  to  be  something ;  no  one  need  be  a  cypher  in 
God^s  kingdom.  It  is  beyond  thy  power  perhaps  to  rise 
above  nothingness  in  the  estimation  of  tho  world,  thy 
means  are  slender,  thy  talents  few,  character  retiring, 
opportunities  rare ;  but  in  the  sight  of  God  being  some- 
thing lies  in  none  of  these,  but  in  exercising  in  love  the 
gift  entrusted  to  thee. 

Great  will  bo  the  surprise,  and  great  the  disappoint- 
ment at  the  final  day,  when  the  announcement  shall  bo 
made  who  are  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
the  principle  on  which  the  commendations  and  the  re- 
wards will  then  be  distributed  is  so  difierent  from  that 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  world.  Many  who  shall  then 
discover  that  they  are  nothing  will  say,  "  Have  I  not  pro- 
phesied in  Thy  name  ?  have  I  not  been  foremost  in  un- 
ravelling the  sacred  mysteries,  and  in  acquiring  knoW' 
ledge  ?  have  I  not  shown  great  faith,  and  thereby  dono 
many  wonderful  works  ? ''  But  the  reply  will  be,  "  I 
know  you  not.  Though  thou  hadst  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  didst  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge, 
and  hadst  all  faith  so  as  to  remove  mountains,  yet  being 
without  love,  thou  curt  nothing.'' 

Bromley  f  Kent.  D.  L. 
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BY  THE   REV.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

III. 

''  Unto  this  Last.'' 

"  I  will  give  nnto  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee.*' — ^BIitt.  zz.  14. 

These  words  appear  at  first  siglit  to  set  us  very  decis- 
ively face  to  face  with  the  sovereignty  of  God,  in  its  stern- 
est and  most  naked  form — aflSrming  its  right  to  distribute 
its  gifts  and  payments  at  its  pleasure,  and  refusing  \fi 
consider    the   question   of  equity  when  urged  by  tho 
creature's  sharp  complaint.     ''Take  that  thine  is,  and 
go  thy  way.''     "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own ? "     "I  will  give  unto  this  last,  even  as 
unto  thee."     There,  it  is  said,  and  with  apparent  truth, 
is  Sovereignty — ^pure,  naked  Sovereignty.     The  "I  will" 
of  God  seems  to  be  the  solo  explanation  which  is  vouch- 
safed of  His  dispensations  and  decrees.     But  this  view  of 
the  matter  has  always  seemed  to  me  deeply  unsatisfactory. 
Equity  is  a  strong  instinctive  principle,  which  God  Him- 
self lias  established  in  tho  judgment  seat  of  the  human 
conscience;   and  God  never  beats  down  with  the  bare 
assertion  of  an  irresistible  Sovereignty  the  soul  that  ia 
perplexed  about  the  equity  of  His  ways.     It  is  equity, 
pure,  celestial  equity,  which  reveals  itself  to  those  who 
will  search  for  it  in  this  parable;    equity  to  the  poor 
souls  who  had  been  standing  all  the  day  idle  in  the 
market  place,  because  no  man  had  called  them  to  the 
vineyard;   equity  to  the  labourers  who  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  had  made  the  dignity 
and  culture  of  the  Lord's  husbandmen  their  own.     It  is 
an  equity  which  invites  the  closest  criticism  fix)m  those 
who  will  search  it  thoroughly,  and  which  reveals  to  the 
searchers  deep  vital  truths  about  man  and  about  God. 
I  will  givo  unto  this  last,  oven  as  unto  thee.''   It  is  a 
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startling  sentence.  This  man  had  been  labomnng  in  the 
vineyard  underthe  burning  heat,  through  the  blazing  noon; 
he  had  borne  and  bent  under  the  whole  burden  of  the 
work  :  while  this  one  had  been  brought  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  in  the  cool  evenfall,  and  by  a  few  minutes  of  light 
sweet  labour  he  had  won  the  equivalent  prize.  There 
is  something  startling  here,  and  men  have  felt  it ;  and 
they  have  striven  in  manifold  and  curious  ways  to  square 
the  method  of  the  Master  with  their  fundamental  notions 
of  the  righteousness  of  God.  There  are  theologians  who 
feel  no  need  to  square  it.  According  to  a  theology  which 
has  exercised  a  wide-spread  and  malign  influence  in  the 
past.  Sovereignty  answers  amply  every  difficulty,  and  treats 
our  ideas  of  equity  as  a  high  impertinence,  when  they  claim 
to  weigh  the  ways  of  God.  If  it  pleases  God  to  make 
some  men  to  be  saved  and  other  men  to  be  damned,  who 
shall  question  His  rights  ?  and  if  He  is  glorified  equally 
by  the  salvation  of  the  chosen  and  the  damnation  of  the 
reprobate,  who  dares  complain,  or  to  what  court  can  we 
carry  the  appeal  ?  There  are  theologians  who  would 
have  us  rest  calmly  on  the  conviction  that  a  sovereign 
and  inscrutable  will  is  ruling,  and  trouble  ourselves  in  no 
wise  about  the  equity  of  the  decrees.  But  one  cannot 
but  reflect  that  this  composed  contentment  with  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation  is  mainly  conspicuous  in  those 
who  feel  themselves  safe  from  its  trenchant  stroke. 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Bjrron — ^to  whose  malign 
and  scornful  tone  we  believe  that  this  was  the  real  key 
— we  hardly  discover  the  disciples  of  the  doctrine  among 
those  who  believe  that  they  are  reprobate ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  theological  school  whose  influence  is  happily  dying 
away,  but  which  survives  in  out-of-the-way  places  to  an 
extent  little  dreamed  of  still,  we  may  fairly  entertain  the 
question,  whether,  if  it  were  flashed  suddenly  on  their 
souls  that  they,  the  theologians,  were  doomed  by  the 
Divine  decree  to  everlasting  anguish,  their  rest  in  the 
inscrutable  Sovereignty  would  be  so  calm,  and  their  con- 
tentment BO  assured.  For  thinkers  of  this  school,  of  course. 
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snch  a  parable  as  this  presents  no  dort  of  difficulty.  A 
penny  more  or  less  would  not  be  likely  to  stagger  tbem^ 
when  the  gift  of  heaven  or  the  doom  of  hdl  "raise  no 
question  as  to  the  equity  of  the  Divine  decrees.  But 
with  the  great  multitude  of  Christian  thinkers  the  parable 
has  been  the  source  of  much  grievous  perpletxity^  as  the 
manifold  explanations  amply  prove,  llie  question  ia,  in 
which  verse  of  the  parable  are  we  to  find  the  key  to  it  7 
^'  Unto  this  last  will  I  give,  even  as  unto  thee/'  states 
the  problem.  Is  the  solution  to  be  found  in  the  body  o 
the  parable,  or  must  wo  seek  it  outside  in  a  general  study 
of  the  ways  of  God  ? 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  the  bro%d 
bearing  of  the  parable  is  on  the  impending  revolntion  in 
the  visible  Divine  kingdom,  whereby,  as  the   Saviourr^-^ 
says,  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  taken  from 
Pharisees,  and  "given  to  a  people  bringing  forth  th' 
fruits  thereof/'      I  say  advisedly,  from  the  Pharisees; 
from  the  party  which  held  the  chief  influence  and  au- 
thority in  tho  Church.     Their  influence,  their  standing- 
ground,  was  utterly  shattered  by  the  Saviour's  advent; 
the  kingdom  passed  visibly,  absolutely,  finally^   out 
the  rule  of  their  hand.     But  thero  was  never  any  qaes- 
tion  of  its  passing  wholly  from  the  Jews ;  the  Jews  were 
never  to  be  disowned.     Paul  earnestly,  with  intense  em- 
phasis, asserts  this,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  a  long 
and  profound  argument.     "  I  say  then,  hath  Gx>d  cast 
away  his  people  ?      God  forbid.     For  I  also  am  an 
Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min.    God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people,  whioh  he  fore- 
knew'' (Rom.  xi.  1,2).    The  Jews,  as  such,  were  not  oast 
away.     We  think  all  too  slightly  of  the  strength  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  the  apostolic  Church.    And  it  ia  the 
Jews — ^the  people,  not  their  leaders — ^who  are  in  question 
here.     They  had  bomo  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day; 
they  had  done  the  work — ^with  what  result,  well  or  ill,  is 
not  the  point  in  debate.    There  is  no  idea  of  their  being 
dismissed  without  honour  or  recompense;  the  question 
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is  simply  concerning  the  bringing  in  of  other  husband* 
men,  the  Gentile  nations,  at  the  last  hour,  to  share  in  full 
measure  in  all  that  the  Jewish  workmen  had  won  by  their 
long  and  hot  day^s  toil. 

Perhaps  the  favourite  mode  of  reconciling  the  Mas- 
ter's dealings  with  fundamental  principles  of  equity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestion,  towards  which  some 
sentences  in  Olshausen^s  Exposition  strongly  lean,  that 
the  first  called  laboured  so  lazily,  and  the  last  called 
so  strenuously  that  (regarding  the  actual  amount  of 
work  accomplished),  the  Master^ s  arrangements  were 
more  equitable  than  might  at  first  appear.  Notwith- 
alanding  the  apt  illustration  of  this  which  appears  to  be 
ofiTered  by  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  who,  though  the  last 
called,  "  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,''  the 
explanation  seems  to  me  to  miss  the  whole  point  of  the 
teaching  of  the  parable,  and  to  proceed  upon  very  low 
and  worldly  conceptions  of  the  method  of  the  Divine 
ways.  There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  solution  in  the  body  of 
the  parable  itself;  which  is  a  sufficiently  grave  objection. 
If  this  be  the  key,  its  existence  is  carefully  suppressed, 
and  the  souls  that  were  most  sorely  perplexed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  injustice  are  left  wholly  ignorant  of  the  truth. 
XTay,  their  ignorance  is  confirmed  by  the  language,  or 
rather  by  the  silence,  of  the  parable.  The  answer  to  their 
protest  on  the  ground  that  they  had  ^'  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day"  would  have  been  decisive  and  was 
ready  at  hand.  But  no  hint  of  a  justification  on  this 
ground  is  suffered  to  appear.  Their  assertion  is  allowed 
to  pass  unanswered,  and  must  be  accepted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  parable  as  the  truth.  Whether  they  had  wrought 
well  or  ill,  though  it  may  be  the  main  point  in  other 

E arables,  is  plainly  not  the  point  which  is  in  question 
ere.  And  in  the  interpretation  of  parables  we  get  into 
endless  difficulties,  if  we,  so  to  speak,  travel  beyond  the 
record,  and  consider  the  details  in  any  other  light  than  as 
tlie  garniture  of  the  one  central  idea  which  the  parable 
is  intended  to  set  forth.      As   far  as  this  parable  is 
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concemedj  wo  must  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  thoy  had  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  and  no  explanation  of  its 
equity  can  bo  entertained  which  sets  that  fact  at  nought. 
That  wo  may  tho  better  understand  what  it  does 
mean,  let  us  consider — 

I.  The  work  of  tho  vineyard  to  which  all  were  called, 
and  in  which  tho  first  called  bore  the  burden  and  heat  oJF 
tho  day. 

II.  Tho  reason  of  the  idleness  of  tho  husbandmen  who 
at  the  eleventh  hour  were  called  to  the  work. 

III.  The  Lord's  justification  of  His  ways. 
I.  The  work  of  the  vineyard. 

I  believe  tliat  there  is  nothing  very  definite  in  detail 
hero  set  before  our  minds,  and  that  we  shall  get  into 
dire  confusion  if  we  inquire  about  tho  class  or  classes  of 
members  of  the  Church  which  may  be  signified  by  the 
husbandmen.  Tliero  is  no  question  of  classes  of  Christian 
labourers,  or  kinds  of  Christian  work,  in  the  narrative.  It 
is  God's  work,  and  these  are  God's  workmen  in  the  field 
of  His  visible  Church,  in  tho  broadest  sense  which  those 
words  may  bear.  Tho  vineyard  is  the  visible  field 
of  God's  tillage.  The  vast  invisible  field  we  are  not 
called  to  consider;  except  to  assure  ourselves  that  one 
grand  principle  rules,  explains,  and  justifies  Grod's 
methods  with  the  whole.  The  visible  field,  up  to  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  was  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  which 
was  about  to  expand  into  tho  Christian  commonwealth 
when  our  Lord  delivered  the  discourses  which  contain 
our  text.  In  tho  Jewish  commonwealth,  not  priest  and 
prophet  only,  but  every  child  of  Abraham  was  a  called 
husbandman ;  just  as  every  Christian  disciple,  as  much  as 
apostle,  bishop,  evangelist,  or  deacon,  is  a  called 
labourer  in  the  wider  vineyard  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  broad  feature  of  the  work  of  the  vineyard  is^  that 
it  is  man's  true,  noble,  God-ordained  work. 

It  is  tho  work  for  which  all  his  organs  and  powers 
were  fashioned,  and  in  which  his  whole  being  was  made 
to  rejoice.     Why  were  these  men  standing  in  tho  market- 
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place?  What  took  them  there?  Why  were  they  nob 
lounging  idly  about  the  fields,  or  sleeping  at  home? 
Clearly  because  some  divine  instinct  within  them  moved 
them  thither,  that  they  might  be  in  the  way  of  being 
hired  for  a  day's  toil.  A  divine  instinct,  I  say.  He  little 
understands  humanity,  who  imagines  that  the  great  bread 
and  cheese  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  even  a  tithe  of 
the  daily  labour  of  mankind.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
man  who  just  works  enough  to  provide  the  bread  and 
cheese  and  beer  which  he  needs  to  sustain  his  animal 
nature,  and  then  folds  his  arms  and  takes  his  ease  until 
new  hunger  compels  new  toil.  There  are  such  men  about 
the  world,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  them. 
And  when  they  are  found,  men  attach  to  such  a  bestial 
idea  of  life  the  epithet  "unmanly^'  with  a  bitter  emphasis, 
which  reveals  how  deeply  there  is  inwrought  into  the  very 
texture  of  man's  nature  the  divine  instinct  of  work. 
Man  is  made  for  it,  as  the  flower  of  the  field  is  made  for 
the  free  air  of  heaven.  Shut  out  from  it,  he  grows  irri- 
table and  sickly,  his  powers  droop,  his  courage  fails,  his 
hope  dies,  his  life  is  a  wreck.  And  very  noble  motive 
inspires  well-nigh  the  whole  of  human  labour.  Love, 
pure  self-denying  love,  love  of  wife,  love  of  child, 
of  friends,  of  mankind,  is  the  moving  spring  of  most  of 
man's  most  strenuous  toil.  God's  work,  work  for  God,  and 
for  man  for  the  love  of  God,  is  but  the  highest  form  or 
mode  of  human  labour.  Man's  divine  work  is  not  some- 
thing essentially  different  in  principle  from  all  his  other 
work.  All  his  best  labour  in  his  daily  tasks  proceeds 
upon  the  existence  within  him  of  powers  and  organs 
which  can  only  find  their  highest  exercise,  and  which  can 
only  justify  their  lowest  exercise,  in  the  work  of  the  vine- 
yard which  the  Lord  has  given  us  each  one  to  do.  Man 
is  simply  unmanned  while  he  stands  all  the  day  idle  in 
the  market-place ;  his  goodliest  powers  and  organs  are 
rusting,  his  blood  trickles  with  dull  stagnant  motion 
through  his  lazy  veins,  his  whole  system  is  oppressed  and 
burdened^  his  muscles  ache  for  exercise,  his  cheek  is  pale, 
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his  eyo  is  dim.  Tho  kingly  being  is  unbraced  and  dis- 
crowned; no  joys  or  honours  attend  tlie  faineant  king. 

Who  are  the  pitiable  ones  here  ?  On  whom  shall  wo 
spend  our  regrets  and  sorrows  ?  The  hardy  sunburnt 
workmen,  who  liave  spent  their  strength  noanfully  in  a 
brave  day^s  work ;  who  watch  the  westering  sun  as  only  the 
tired  labourer  has  the  right  to  watch  him ;  and  who  settle 
peacefully  to  the  workman^s  rest,  till  the  gay  sunlight 
wakes  them  again  to  new  glad  toils  in  a  young,  frcshi 
dewy  world  ?  Nay,  the  work  of  tho  vineyard  is  man's 
honour,  joy,  glory,  and  bliss.  To  bo  called  to  work  in  it 
is  the  crown  of  his  manhood;  to  finish  his  work  with  joy 
is  liis  noblest  praise,  l^ut  why  should  it  not  ond  here? 
If  he  is  to  bo  counted  blessed  who  works  in  the  vineyard, 
if  his  work  gladdens,  enriches,  and  ennobles  him,  what 
room  is  tliero  for  the  thought  of  pay  ?  What  can  the 
pennies  in  this  c«aso  mean  ? 

Man  is  made  with  a  large  capacity,  and  a  large  thought 
and  hope  of  happiness.  He  can  take  a  large  blessing 
into  his  being,  larger  than  he  can  meet  with  in  his  present 
sphere.  The  ran;^o  of  his  nature  takes  in  the  infinite  and 
the  eternal.  "J^he  work  is  noble,  glorious  exercise;  but 
(lod  only  can  fill  and  satisfy  liis  spirit.  Man  needs  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  play  of  his  powers,  though  their 
free  play  is  an  intense  exhilaration  and  delight.  He  needs 
the  fellcjwsliip  of  beings  to  satisfy  the  yearning,  to  feed 
the  appetite,  of  his  nobler  nature ;  he  needs  the  love  of 
God,  and  crommunion  v.-itli  all  that  is  of  God,  that  he  may 
rest  and  be  blessed.  '.Pliis  is  the  reward  which  the  earthly 
day  of  his  toil  and  pationce  will  bring.  Tho  true  work- 
man is  hajjpy  in  his  work,  and  sings  while  he  toils.  But 
God  has  a  yet  richer  benediction  for  His  children  when 
tho  work  is  done,  a  blessing  which  will  beautify  and 
glorify  life  through  oteniity.  This  He  gives  to  the  work- 
man out  of  Flis  royal  bounty.  His  own  blessedness.  It 
is  His  o\vn  to  give;  nnd  all  true  workmen,  wliatover  the 
measure  of  their  work,  because  of  the  spirit  of  their  work, 
shall  claim  it  at  His  hand. 
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II.  The  reason  of  the  idleness  of  the  husbandmen  who 
were  not  called  till  the  eleventh  hour  to  the  work. 

'^And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  wont  out^  and  found 
others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them,  Why  stand  ye 
here  all  the  day  idle  ?  They  say  unto  him.  Because  no 
man  hath  hired  us/'  The  true  key  to  the  parable  lies 
here.  There  are  many  other  answers  conceivable.  They 
might  have  said  Because  we  like  to  lounge  and  loaf, 
work  is  irksome;  or.  Because  we  are  over-tirod  with 
yesterday's  toil ;  or.  Because  the  pay  does  not  suit  us,  we 
are  out  on  strike.  Imagine  that  any  one  of  those  answers 
had  been  given;  the  whole  character  of  the  parable 
would  have  been  changed,  and  the  equity  of  the  ways  of 
God  would  then  have  been  dark,  dark  indeed.  But  no. 
The  men  were  willing  to  work ;  they  were  waiting  to  be 
hired ;  they  made  no  bargain  atjout  their  pay.  '^  Go  ye 
into  the  vineyard ;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye 
receive,''  the  Master  said;  and  they  went,  content  to 
leave  their  wage  to  His  justice.  The  men  evidently  cared 
more  about  the  work  than  the  pay.  In  truth  the  idlers 
were  to  be  pitied.  The  Master  pitied  them,  and  He 
gave  to  their  will  the  wage  which  lack  of  opportunity 
had  forbidden  them  to  earn  before. 

And  this  opens  up  some  serious  thoughts  about  the 
pagan  world,  and  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  is  a  profound,  but  not  an  impenetrable  mystery 
hidden  in  the  words,  ^^  the  fulness  of  the  time."  Tlirough 
long  ages  the  pagan  world  was  left  groping  in  the  dark- 
ness, *' feeling  after  God  if  Imply  it  mi^htjind  Jiim/'  and 
moaning  as  it  grasped  at  phantoms  in  the  gloom,  and  saw 
them  slip  from  its  empty  hand.  Looking  at  the  anguish 
and  misery  of  the  world  at  this  moment,  one  is  con- 
strained to  confess  that  the  Lord  of  the  world  is  One 
who  can  bring  Himself  to  look  uJ)on,  and  to  bear .  the 
responsibility  of  ruling  over,  a  terrible  amount  of  pain. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  long  ages  of  pagan  dark- 
ness, when  men  were  not  feeling  after  God  only,  but  cry- 
ing for   Him,  ihrieking  to  Him,  were  maiming  their 
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quivering  flesh  and  torturing  their  shuddering  hearts, 
because  the  void  only  echoed  back  their  own  voices  an" 
none  could  tell  them  the  Divine  Name.     The  time  is  gon 
by  when  it  was  possible  to  look  upon  the  history  o; 
heathendom  as  the  history  of  one  long  stem  effort 
break  away  from  God,  to  blot  out  His  name  from  th 
universe,  and  to  tear  every  trace  of  His  ima^e  out  of  the^E^e 
life  of  the  human  world.     It  is  now  well  unaerstood  that^^-^l 
the  deepest  thing  in  heathen  life  and  heathen  literature's^  •< 
was  ever  the  cry  after  the  living  God,  and  the  effort  to«=:>-^ 
find  Him ;  the  grandest  passages  in  the  religions  records^^  M 
of  heathendom  are  the  words  in  which  the  founders  o^  ^^ 
the  great  pagan  systems  proclaimed  what  they  believedJE>  -■; 
had  been  made  known  to  them  of  His  Being   and  Hi^s-K 
Will;  and  the  gladdest,  in  truth  the  only  joyous,  passage^^  s 
in  pagan  history,  are  the  records  of  the  generations  in^^K:  1 
which  men  persuaded  themselves  that  God  had  at  lengthai^-^l 
visited  His  world.     Soon  the  gladness  vanished,  over— ""^^ 
borne  by  wrong  and  lust.     But  while  it  lasted  it  madcfi^  -^ 
the  solitary  gleam  of  brightness  which  crosses  the  black —  ^^ 
ness  of  the  pagan  night.     The  revival  of  morals,  of  man — 
ners,  and  of  hopes,  which  for  a  few  brief  generations 
followed  the  teaching  of  the  great  masters  whom  pagan 
ism  adores,  is  the  one  ray  of  heavenly  light  which  shme 
in  the  pagan  darkness,  and  bears  witness  that  there  i 
sunlight,   though    sliining   on  other  spheres.      The  jo 
which  filled  the  hearts   of  iho   heathen   peoples, 
Sakya-Mouni,   Zerdusht,  Confucius,  or  Mahomet,   pro- 
claimed at  any  rate  a  purer  faith,  a  nobler  idea  of  life, 
than  the  dark,  soulless,  senseless  formulro  in  which  a 
tyrannous  pri(?sthood  had  buried  the  Divine  Name,  is  like 
some  faint  and  far-oft'  glow  of  the  joy  which  leaped  from 
heart  to  heart  like  flame  when  it  was  known  that  God 
had  in  very  truth  visited  His  people,  and  that  the  King 
of  Glory  had  taken  possession  of  His  earthly  throne. 

Through  this  long  sad  night,  lit  only  by  these  rare 
faint  gleams,  men  had  been  looking,  longing,  and  moan- 
ing for  a  deliverer ;  and  steadily  settling  the  while,  and 
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they  knew  it,  into  the  slough  of  the  devil's  accursed 
dominion,  because  no  -Almighty  helper  and  Saviour 
appeared.  We  see  their  misery,  their  tears,  their  mad 
outbursts  of  passion,  their  foul  orgies  of  lust ;  and  our 
hearts  bleed,  nay  there  have  been  hearts  that  have  burst, 
as  they  watched  this  tragedy  of  despair.  And  heaven 
heard  it  all,  saw  it  all,  through  long  ages ;  and  still  no 
deliverer  was  sent.  It  is  a  profound  mystery,  the  mil- 
lenniums through  which  the  world  was  left  to  grope  and  to 
moan  in  the  darkness,  while  the  clear  sunlight  of  God's 
truth  was  iSashing  its  brightness  so  joyously  on  the  homes 
of  the  chosen  race.  I  say  again,  the  mystery,  though 
profound,  is  not  inscrutable;  for  there  is  Calvary  to  ex- 
pound it.  In  the  long  run,  in  the  great  day  of  eternity. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  this  forsaking  of  the  heathen  world 
was  an  essential  part  of  a  benign  and  merciful  plan,  of 
which  Calvary  is  the  centre ;  and  that  it  lies  in  the  full 
harmony  of  a  love  which  "  endured,  the  cross,  and  de- 
spised  the  shame/^  that  a  whole  world  might  be  gathered 
at  length  to  the  great  Father's  heart.  But  the  ^'  no  man 
hath  hired  us  "  has  a  profound  and  pathetic  meaning,  when 
we  search  the  records  of  pagan  religious  effort  and  as- 
piration, and  when  we  see  how  everywhere,  when  the 
gates  were  flung  open,  the  Gentiles  thronged^  streamed, 
crushed,  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  I  find  in  this  thought 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  parable  unfolded.  The  Gentiles 
had  been  looking,  waiting,  longing,  in  their  own  dull 
way,  for  the  work  of  the  vineyard.  It  was  the  Master's 
counsel,  as  well  as  their  own  dull  hearts,  which  had  kept 
them  idle  during  the  noontide  heats.  And  it  was  the 
work  which  .it  was  in  their  hearts  to  do  that  the  Master 
honoured,  when  He  made  them  equal  to  the  &voured  and 
happy  husbandmen,  had  they  but  known  it,  who  had 
*'  home  the  burden  and  heat  of  th^  day.^^ 

III.  The  Master's  justification  of  His  ways. 

''So  when  even  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith 
unto  his  steward.  Call  the  labourers,  and  give  them  their 
hire^beginning  firom  the  last  unto  the  first.  And  when  they 
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came  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  honr^  they  lO^^ 
ceived  every  man  a  penny.     But  when  the  first  cam^^> 
they  supposed  that  they  should  have  received  more ;  an^^» 
they  likewise  received  every  man  a  penny.     And  whe^^^ 
they  had  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the 
man  of  the  house,  saying,  These  last  have  wrought  b 
one  hour,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us,  whii 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.     But  h 
answered  one  of  them,  and  said.  Friend,  I  do  thee  a 
wrong :  didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?    Tak» 
that  wiine  is,  and  go  thy  way  :  I  will  give  unto  this 
oven  as  unto  thee.     Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what . 
will  with  mine  own  ?    Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I 
good  ?     So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  fo 
many  be  called,  but  few  chosen'^  (Matt.  xx.  8-16). 
These  words  imply — 

1.  That  there  is  infinite  grace,  through  which  a 
equity  shines,  in  the  things  which  God  has  provided  f< 
all  who  have  wrought,  even  though  feebly  and  tardily^ 
His  work.     The  work  is  honour  and  happin9(^8 ;  the 
of  it  is  shame  and  pain.     The  early  labourers  are  the  e: 
viable ;  the  late  labourers  are  the  pitiable.     But  Qod  ir 
His  boundless  grace  adds  a  boundless  gift  to  all :  '^  th 
gift  of  God,^^  which  ^4s  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
our  Lord/^     But  through  the   grace   a  certain  equitr; 
shines.     Man  was  made  for  Life,  he  was  bom  for  it.    T/ 
miss  the  glorious  boon  which  God  has  the  power  to  be 
stow  on  him  through  Christ,  were  to  miss  the  very  en 
and  issue  to  which  God  touched  his  spirit.     A  well-nig] 
infinite  capacity  of  being,  loving,  and  enjoying,  is  in 
which  God  only  can  satisfy  and  eternity  only  can  com 

Slete.    And  God  in  His  boundless  love  and  merqy  meei 
im  in  his  idleness  and  degradation,  and  proposes  to 
a  work  which  His  grace  will  crown  with  glorious  ever*"^^^ 
lasting  joy. 

2.  None  shall  miss  the  blessing  through  the  order  o^^— *^^ 
the  dispensations. 

If  the  Jews  were  called,  and  the  Pagans  were  left 
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and  idle  in  the  streets^  the  evenfall  shall  adjust  the 
balance^  the  evening  of  earth's  life,  the  morning  of  the 
everlasting  day.  Idle  and  sad,  I  say.  When  yon  are 
next  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  place  yourself  before 
the  cartoon  of  "  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.''  Mark  the 
foremost  in  the  group  of  pagan  hearers ;  he  bears  in  his 
sad  wistful  countenance  the  whole  tale  of  Gentile  wait- 
ing, longing,  hoping,  disappointment,  despondency,  and 
despair.  Few  preachers  can  preach  such  a  sermon  as 
utters  itself  mutely  from  that  inan's  eyes  and  lips.     This 

E arable  is  Christ's  answer  to  the  mute  appeal :  "  No  man 
ath  hired  thee,  poor  outcast !  tho  day  spent,  the  soul 
lost !  Come  in,  at  the  last  hour,  come  in.  These  have 
wrought  in  a  noble  service  the  long  day  through.  The 
sweat  of  manly  toil  is  on  their  brow,  the  joy  of  a  work 
well  done  is  in  their  hearts.  Come  in;  the  sun  still 
lacks  some  hour  of  setting.  Bend  thy  soul  to  the  task, 
put  thy  heart  into  the  labour  of  the  hour,  and  the  same 
meed  shall  be  thine.  Even  as  unto  this  first,  will  I  give 
unto  thee ;  come  in." 

3.  On  a  wider  scale  the  parable  is  Christ's  assurance, 
that  through  all  outward  inequalities  of  gift,  endowment, 
opportunity,  position,  prospect,  which  jar  this  jangled 
world,  there  is  a  sublime  equity  ruling,  which  will  right 
all  wrongs,  adjust  all  balances,  and  square  all  issues  with 
pure  celestial  justice  at  last.  '^  No  man  hath  hired  ils/* 
How  much  does  this  explain  of  the  bitterness  and  misery 
with  which  the  world  is  filled !  Cross  purposes,  cross 
callings,  cross  relationships,  cross  necessities,  cross  issues 
of  life !  Men  with  power  in  them  for  a  service  which  is 
never  asked  of  them ;  tied  down  to  a  desk  or  a  counter, 
it  may  be,  while  they  feel  within  them  the  stirrings  of  a 
power  to  guide  the  coursers  of  the  sun.  Men  bound 
in  a  home  which  has  no  beauty  for  thom,  no  love  ;  while 
beyond  there  is  a  vision  of  the  Eden  which  might  be,  if 
bonds  could  be  unbound  and  bound  afresh.  Some  over- 
flowing with  fatherly  or  motherly  tenderness,  in  a  barren 
home.     Some    shrinking    from    the    prattle    of  infant 
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voices,  yet  with  stuff  in  them  of  noble  texture^  shut  up  to 
a  nursery  through  the  prime  of  their  days.  Some 
longing,  pining,  panting  for  a  work  they  love,  bound 
to  a  work  they  loathe.  Some  with  a  genial,  generous, 
royal  nature,  wrestling  with  the  serpents  of  care  and 
penury  their  long  life  through.  "  This  is  a  mad  world, 
my  masters  /'  ^'  the  times  are  out  of  joint  ;'*  it  is  all  out 
of  joint  every  when  and  everywhere  I  "  No  man  hath 
liired  us  '*  to  the  work  which  we  are  fit  for ;  a  glorious 
wealth  of  being,  of  power,  is  left  to  ^'  fust  in  us  unused." 
Patience,  brothers,  patience  !  One  grand  work,  the 
grandest,  spreads  broad  and  fair  before  you  :  *'  in  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls.^'  The  hiring  is  in  higher, 
wiser  hands ;  the  patience,  the  hope  are  in  yours,  with 
all  their  glorious  eternal  fruit.  None  of  the  sighing,  none 
of  the  groaning,  none  of  tho  desire  and  yearning  of  your 
spirit,  is  hidden  from  Ilim  who  made  you,  and  who  in 
Ilis  own  good  time  'Nvill  call  you  to  your  God-ordained 
work.  ^^Unto  this  last  will  I  give,  even  as  ukto  th«" 
reveals  tho  sublime  equity  of  His  dealings.  Await  with 
strong  patience,  with  steadfast  hope,  tho  things  and  the 
times  of  His  sovereign  appointment ;  till  you  find  with 
profound  and  wondering  joy,  that  your  patience  has  won 
a  prize  whose  splendour  outshines  tho  constellationSj  and 
whoso  bliss  shall  outlast  eternity. 
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THE   MYSTERY   OF   SUFFERING. 

BT     K.    LB     PASTEUB     S.     DE     PBESSENSE^     PF.  D. 
(TBANSLATED  BY  EEV.  R.  S.  ASHTON,  B.A.) 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Origin  of  Suffering* 

*'  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; 
■o  also  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.'* — Bom.  v.  12. 

When  Job  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  was  reviewing 
his  past  prosperity,  lie  finished  the  picture  of  his  former 
condition,  as  distressing  as  it  is  splendid,  with  these 
admirable  words,  ''  I  dwelt  as  a  king  in  the  army,  as 
one  that  comforteth  the  mourners.^'  A  profound  and 
truly  sublime  saying,  representing  as  it  does  consolation 
as  a  royal  prerogative.  I  know  of  no  nobler  prerogative 
in  the  moral  world;  there  is  no  power  to  be  compared 
with  it.  History  has  often  beheld  men  bound  to  trium- 
phal cars,  their  opposition  subdued,  and  the  dominion 
of  might  established.  Every  day  we  see  men  compelling 
the  admiration  of  their  fellows  by  the  display  of  their 
genius,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  so 
establishing  the  dominion  of  mind.  But  the  highest 
greatness  consists  in  comforting  those  who  mourn,  in 
binding  up  broken  hearts,  in  restoring  youth  and  life  to 
wasted  souls,  and  in  establishing  the  dominion  of  a  love 
which  triumphs  over  all  our  miseries.  For  the  subjuga- 
tion or  humiliation  of  a  people,  violence  is  sufficient: 
savage  forces,  once  let  loose,  will  always  prevail  in  this 
lower  domain  over  the  best  organised  tyranny.  Naturo^s 
free  daughters,  according  to  the  poet's  expression,  de- 
vouring flame  or  a  raging  sea,  are  mightier  than  an 
Attila  to  terrify  and  destroy.    A  metaphor  will  suffice 
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to  dazzle    the   imagination^  and  too  often  a    sopliism 
will  mislead  the  understanding ;  but  you  will  not  long 
deceive  the  man  who  is  grappling  with  the  hard  realitie* 
of  existence.     Make  him  master  of  his  pain,  take  away  i^* 
sting,  comfort  him;   and  you  have  exercised  the  mo^ 
powerful  influence  over  him.     Hence  we  do  not  hesit^-'"*^ 
to  declare  that  if  humanity  has  found  a  true  comfort^^' 
capable  of  restoring  its  peace  and  joy,  it  has  found  j^^ 
king ;  it  has  not  to  seek  for  a  gi'eater  ruler.     This  is  t^^^® 
decisive  test  of  systems  and  religions.  No  mystery  equa^g^ 
that  of  suflRering  \  it  overwhelms  the  mind,  and  breaks  t^C^® 
heart.     In  the  knot  of  human  destiny  this  is  the  mo^*^^^^ 
inextricable  part.     To  untie  it,  we  must  satisfy  the  mir::^^^^ 
and  appease  the  soul ;  that  is,  we  must  have  knowled^^  8^ 
and  power.     Neither  philosophy  alone,  nor  feeling,  ev^^  '^^ 
the  noblest,  can  solve  it.     If  this  difficult  problem  h^  -^^^ 
not  yet  forced  itself  upon  us,  it  is  because  we  have  n^  ^^3o1 
awoke  from  the  morning  dream  with  which  life  begin -^^^^^^ 
But  sooner  or  later  the  illusion  will  be  dissipated,  eith^  ^^®^ 
as  regards  ourselves  or  our  friends.     All  along  our  pa*' ^*J 
we  meet  with   disease,  poverty,   and  decrepitude;  a«^-*^^ 
we  must  ultimately  acknowledge  that,  however  brilliai^^;-P* 
the  comedy  may  have  been,  its  last  act  is  always  tragic  J^^^* 
We  need  only  to  meet  in  the  streets  of  our  cities  soie^^^^^ 
mournful  procession  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  an-^^^ 
that  will  dispel  our   inditferonce.     The  time  will  com^^^.® 
when  we  shall  hear  ascending  heavenwards  a  general  wail^^j^* 
the  voice  of  humanity.     And  when  life  begins  to  troubl  ^^-^® 
and  to  burden  us,  and  we  really  look  within  upon  01 
selves,  we  shall  discover  that  the  human  soul  is  a  worh 
still  more  desolate  than  the  outer  one ;  and,  forgettin}^ 
our  prosperity  at  least  for  a  moment,  we  shall  hear  thi 
universal  groan  of  an  unhappy  race  rising  far  above 
harmonics,  whether  sweet  or  brilliant ;  and  then  in 
turn  we  shall  ask,  in  all  its  awful  solemnity,  the  gfrear^- 
question  which  earth  asks  of  heaven,  ''  Why  is  Bufferinj 
needful  ?  Why,  if  there  is  a  God  on  high,  is  His  creat 
here  below  condemned  to  sorrow  ? '' 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  sliall  bestow  onr  confidence  on 
the  man  who  can  give  ns  the  true  answer ;  while  from  him 
who  cannot  we  shall  turn  away  ?  However  ingenious  his 
theories,  however  well  constructed  his  system,  however 
eloquent  his  words,  we  shall  reject  him  and  seek  else- 
where until  we  have  found.  Now  as  Christians  we 
believe  that  wo  possess  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  we  want  to  make  every  man  see  that  we  do.  If  we 
Bacceed  in  persuading  you,  will  you  not  thus  have  the 
strongest  possible  proof  in  favour  of  our  faith  ?  Can  any 
one  say  that  it  is  not  a  reasonable  faith,  if,  while  directing 
ns  to  the  source  of  the  bitter  stream  of  tears,  it  also  has 
power  to  wipe  them  away  ?  No  apology  can  compare 
with  that  which  brings  light  to  the  mind  and  balm  to  tho 
wounded  heart !  Love's  own  demonstration  is  that  which 
triumphs  by  the  blessings  it  conveys ! 

We  shall  consider  successively  the  Origin  of  Suffering, 
its  Bemedy,  its  End  as  regards  the  several  classes  of 
sufferers,  and  the  Glory  in  which  it  terminates  when  it 
becomes  the  holy  and  generous  suffering  of  martyrdom 
or  compassion.  I  do  not  desire  to  linger  amongst  the 
generalities  of  the  question.  I  should  like  at  once  to 
take  my  a£9icted  brethren  by  the  hand,  and  lead  them  to 
the  feet  of  my  Master,  while  I  say  to  them,  '^  Pour  forth 
your  heart  into  His,  listen  to  His  tender  appeals  V*  But 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  difficulties  of  the  mind  often 
hinder  the  peace  of  the  heart.  Have  I  not  seen  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  afflicted  the  sons  of  a  sceptical  age, 
urging  on  their  way  without  God  and  without  hope  ?  All 
comfort  will  be  powerless,  as  long  as  their  diseased  mind 
is  not  cured.  Are  we  not  all  more  or  less  affected  by  this 
malady  of  doubt  ?  Is  there  not  often  uncertainty  in  our 
faith  ?  Have  we  no  need  to  establish  it  more  firmly  f 
What  is  more  necessary  for  us  all  than  to  strengthen 
the  shaken  foundation  of  certainty  ?  May  these  con- 
siderations help  us  to  do  this  I 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  under  review  the  several  solutions 
of  the  problem  of  suffering  which  have  been  elaborated 
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beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  beauty  of  the  one  given  by  the  gospel. 

I.  We  meet  with  two  solutions  equally  false,  though 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  1.  That  of  the 
optimist,  who  looks  upon  the  world  with  a  smile,  and  de- 
clares that,  all  things  considered,  its  blessings  equal  and 
surpass  its  evils,  and  that  human  life  is  not  so  sombre  as 
it  has  been  represented  to  be.  If  we  are  to  believe  him, 
life  follows  its  nafural  course,  sometimes  a  little  troubled 
and  stormy,  altering  its  banks  like  a  river,  but  always  flow- 
ing between  those  which  were  appointed  for  it  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  nothing  tragical  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  we  live  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  We 
shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to  refute  such  a  theory :  it  is 
enough  *to  leave  its  advocates  to  a  course  of  life  which 
they  regard  as  normal ;  we  shall  wait  for  them  at  the 
first  rock  against  which  they  will  dash  themselves ;  we 
shall  very  soon  be  able  to  triumph  over  their  indifference. 
In  the  meanwhile  they  will  make  very  few  proselytes ; 
humanity,  which  likes  to  be  amused  and  made  to  forget 
itself  amid  pleasure,  does  not  like  the  fact  of  its  sufferings 
to  be  denied.  Nothing  exasperates  and  irritates  it  so  much 
as  these  glowing  but  deceptive  pictures  of  its  condition. 
In  fact,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  in  all  its  mytiis,  in  all 
the  religions  which  it  has  created,  in  all  the  poetry  which 
it  has  produced,  it  has  simply  told  to  itself  its  own  sad 
history,  its  great  calamity,  and  its  condemnation.  *'  It 
will  look  upon  nothing  else  but  its  old  sufferings,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  that  it  never  grows  weary  of  the  spec- 
tacle. It  loves  to  see  and  touch  its  wounds,  even  at  the 
risk  of  re-opening  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  when 
we  seek  pleasure  in  poetry,  we  are  not  satisfied  unless  we 
find  tears  in  it/^  *  In  short,  is  it  not  this  element  which 
constitutes  the  great  charm  of  the  noble  art  ?  When  your 
heart  has  been  beating  with  generous  admiration,  and  you 
have  felt  its  holy  tremor,  it  is  because  you  have  heard 

*  Ozonam,  **  Lea  Gormoias  et  lea  Franos,"  t.  i.,  p.  214 
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somo  echo  of  the  great  human  wail^  and  because  the  poet 
or  artist  in  the  representation  of  some  special  suflTering  has 
reached  a  depth  of  grief  which  carried  you  to  the  very- 
beginning  of  all  our  woes^  to  the  immense  calamity  of  a 
fallen  race.  Optimism^  before  being  condemned  by  the 
gospel,  is  cursed  by  all  the  wretched,  and  never  more  so 
than  by  those  who,  after  a  brief  period  of  delusion,  at 
length  hear  the  striking  of  that  terrible  hour  to  which 
every  man  must  come. 

2.  At  the  opposite  extreme  of  those  who  say  that  all  is 
right,  we  meet  with  those  who  say  that  all  is  lorong  ;  that 
human  existence  is  cursed  in  itself;  that  the  whole  world 
is  nothing  but  a  hell,  whose  innumerable  circles  enclose 
all  created  beings.  According  to  them,  it  is  the  very 
condition  of  the  creature  to  be  helplessly  abandoned  to 
evil,  because  good  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute  Being,  and  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  finite  beings 
we  cannot  be  united  to  Him.  Do  not  suppose  that  wo 
are  going  to  seek  in  some  obscure  philosophy  for  the  fool- 
ish dreams  of  a  recluse.  These  ideas  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  one  of  those  forms  of  religion  which  have  the  largest 
number  of  adherents  at  the  present  day.  Buddhism  is 
still  the  faith  of  millions  of  men ;  and  Asia  has  no  greater 
curse  than  this  fatal  religion,  which  can  speak  only  evil  of 
a  world  it  is  powerless  to  save.  Buddha  does  not  merely 
say,  *'  There  is  misfortune  in  life,''  but  '^  Life  itself  is  a  mis- 
fortune, and  there  is  only  one  thing  for  man  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  deliver  himself  from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
direct  all  his  efforts  towards  annihilation  or  to  the 
complete  absorption  of  himself  in  the  Infinite.''  His  doc- 
trine and  his  morality  are,  death  for  death's  sake.  Every- 
thing in  us  protests  against  such  a  religion.  There  is  not 
one  of  our  heart-pulses  that  does  not  revolt  from  it,  and 
from  all  that  resembles  it  in  ancient  and  modern  stoicism. 
The  stoic  philosophy,  under  the  name  of  insensibility, 
urges  us  to  annihilation.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  to  die 
erect,  while  at  the  same  time  it  invites  us  to  die  by  an 
effort  to  attain  to  impassibility,  the  proud  nirvana  of  the 
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west.  Tho  blessings  with  which  onr  existence  abounds 
prcclndo  us  from  admitting  for  a  single  moment  that  an. 
irrcmediablo  curso  rests  upon  it.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  seo  in  God  tho  yawning  abyss  of  an 
infinite  gloom.  Wo  believe  in  the  living  God^  and  we 
have  seen  the  smile  of  His  love  shining  upon  us. 

II.  Wo  meet  with  two  other  solutions  of  the  problem  of 
suffering,  that  are  very  widely  accepted  in  onr  day.    The  • 
first  sees  in  suffering  a  heneficont  necessity ,  a  condition  of 
progress  for  man ;  whilst  in  tho  second  system  it  serves  to 
cu'piatG  and  repair  his  faults.    We  reject  them  both  as  an 
offence  against  God.     In  fact,  if  you  are  willing  to  believe 
with  Christians  that  sufiering  has  laid  hold  of  a  world 
not  originally  made  for  it,  and  has  become,  through  the 
JJivino  goodness,  a  means  of  progress,  you  make  it  a 
part  of  tho  original  plan  of  creation  before  any  moral 
causo   has  lot  it  loose;   that  is,  you  refer   it   directly 
to  God ;  He  has  decreed  it;  it  is  a  result  of  His  good 
pleasure.     Uo  might  have  assigned  other  conditions  to 
our  development ;  He  might  have  brought  us  to  maturity 
without  placing  us  in  this  terrible  school.     But  this  He 
was  not  willing  to  do ;  it  has  pleased  Him  to  devote  these 
myriads  of  beings  to  suffering,  satisfied  if  by  all  these 
woes  lie  can  secure  the  ultimate  happiness  and  full  deve- 
lopment of  the  few  chosen  creatures  who  do  not  sink  amid 
the  rudo  find  frightful  confusion  I     Understand  me  well, 
I  am  combating  the  notion  that  suffering  was  originally 
assijo^od  to  us  as  a  condition  of  progress.     If  it  was  so 
assigned,  before  we  ourselves  had  rendered  it  necessary, 
this  was  an  arbitrary  act,  there  was  no  absolute  need  for 
its  infliction;  and  I  have  the  right  to  complain,  and  to  say 
to  tho  Almighty, — "  If  Thou  couldst  have  urged  us  to 
what  is  good  along  a  smooth  path,  where  our  feet  would 
not  have  been  cut  by  the  sharp  stones,  why  hast  Thou 
not  done  so  ?     And  if  Thou  couldst  have  avoided  piercing 
our  hearts  with  the  goad  with  which  Thou  drivest  on  our 
tottoring  steps,  why  hast  lliou  taken  it  into  Thy  nughty 
hand  ?    Wliat  liavc  I  done  to  Thco  ?    I  did  not  ask  Thee 
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for  being.  Who  art  Thou,  0  God,  who  takest  delight  in 
smiting?'^ 

We  also  reject  the  idea  which  regards  our  sufferings  as 
an  atonement  for  our  faults.  How  can  a  tear  blot  out  a 
sin  ?  K  this  tear  springs  from  a  penitent  heart,  and  if  it 
flows  with  our  prayers,  it  will  have  power  to  obtain  our 
pardon ;  but  it  is  not  the  suffering  in  itself — the  suffering 
apart  from  the  moral  sentiment — which  brings  us  the 
blessing ;  it  is  the  sentiment  which  pervades  it ;  and  the 
pain  is  useless,  except  as  it  manifests  the  reality  of  this 
sentiment.  What  we  reject  is  atonement  through  suffer- 
ing alone.  Those  who  hold  tho  theory  form  no  idea  of 
what  it  is  which  has  to  be  expiated,  of  the  awful  charac- 
ter of  the  evil  committed.  They  talk  of  faults,  and  not 
of  sins ;  they  imagine  that  a  few  sufferings  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  balance  even.  Ah  !  they  would  not 
think  so,  if  they  knew  what  sin  is,  and  how  hateful  it  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Most  Holy  I 

How  could  the  sufferings  of  all  the  creatures  blot  out 
a  single  sin  ?  How  could  they  cause  that  which  has  been 
to  exist  no  longer  ?  All  the  oceans  could  not  wash  out 
this  moral  stain.  What  more  is  there  in  tears,  which  are 
only  tears,  that  is  to  say,  which  simply  express  suffering 
and  not  repentance  ?  Further,  there  are  different  kinds 
of  Buffering.  There  are  cursed  pains,  namely  such  as  lead 
to  cursing.  Murmuring  and  blasphemy  are  regarded  as 
faults,  even  by  the  least  delicate  conscience.  If  we 
examine  our  sufferings  closely,  we  shall  soon  see  that 
far  from  paying  our  debts  to  God  by  this  means,  we 
contract  fresh  ones.  Lastly,  and  still  looking  at  purely 
passive  suffering,  I  cannot  possibly  conceive  what  it  sets 
right.  Doubtless,  we  admit  that  a  lost  race  cannot  be 
saved  without  suffering ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  tho  sorrow 
which  saves  is  different  from  a  passive  sorrow  :  it  is  a  free 
sacrifice ;  it  is  the  manliest,  strongest,  and  holiest  action 
which  can  be  performed  beneath  the  skies.  There  is  no 
analogy  between  the  august  doctrine  of  redemption  and 
the  i&a  which  we  are  combating.     Purely  passive  suffer- 
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ing  is  a  consoquenco  of  evil;  but  it  can  neither  repair, 
nor  destroy,  nor  redeem  it.  This  will  not  move  th© 
heart  of  God ;  no,  not  though  it  were  infinite  I  Ot^^ 
additional  wretched  person  does  not  make  one  less  guiL^I 
person;  thousands  of  unhappy  beings  do  not  tend  to  v^^' 
crease  the  sum  of  good,  and  though  you  should  show  i^^^^ 
all  passive  suflferings,  present  and  future,  heaped  togetL  ■  -®^ 
on  the  same  head  and  at  the  same  moment,  if  you  ha* 
nothing  else  to  oflfer  to  God,  if  there  is  not  in  this  ii 
pain  the  display  of  an  infinite  holiness,  nothing  h 
been  accomplished  towards  the  pardon  and  salvation 
men.  What  idea  do  we  form  of  God  when  we  imagii 
that  He  can  only  be  appeased  by  being  avenged, 
avenged  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word !  What  ? 
will  not  pardon  till  all  the  tears  and  blood  of  His  enei 
have  flowed  ?  That  is  a  mockery  of  pardon  which  is  n. 
thing  but  the  retaliation  of  heaven  against  earth  1  If  si 
fering,  an  infinite  sufiering,  enters  into  atonementj 
shall  show  it  does,  it  is  not  sufiering  considered  simpl 
as  such ;  and  those  who  think  that  our  sorrows,  regardc 
merely  as  sorrows,  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  form  i 
false  an  idea  of  the  matter  as  those  who  think  that  !l^^^^*^ 
has  infiicted  them  upon  His  creatures  without  a  mon^*'^ 
necessity.  Their  god  resembles  the  savage  chief  who  "'^i-^^^ 
not  be  appeased  towards  his  enemy  till  he  has  dippe^^^J 
his  arrow  in  his  blood.  If  this  is  their  god,  he  is  nc:^^^^^ 
ours.  Such  a  god  inspires  us  with  horror ;  we  cannot  pei— -^i'*' 
ceive  his  justice  any  more  than  his  love.  He  is  a  Molod^^^^J 
who  is  honoured  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  --^^"^ 
human  victims  consumed  upon  his  altar. 

The  distressing  part  of  such  theories  is  that,  to  all  oi 
woes,  which  they  pretend  to  explain,  they  add  another 
and  that  the  worst  of  all ;  they  hide  God's  face,  they 
Him  from  us.     They  do  not  lessen  the  miseries  of  earth 
and  when  we  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven  to  seek  for  help, 
lo  !  it  is  empty  and  dismal.     As  long  as  my  God  remains^ 
nothing  is  lost;   but  when  He  is  taken  from  me  theu^ 
all  fails.    How  can  I  keep  myself  from  despair  f    Who^ 
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shall  deliver  me  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  call,  like  the 
psalmist,  for  the  wings  of  the  dove  or  oven  of  the  eagle  ? 
They  would  only  bear  me  into  a  gloomy  desert,  since  if 
I  ascended  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  dead  god.  But 
it  is  not  so,  ye  afflicted  ones  of  the  earth ;  you  have  a 
Father  in  heaven.  Above,  all  is  bright,  increasingly 
bright ;  from  all  your  darkness  there  does  not  arise  one 
shadow  to  cover  the  face  of  your  God.  Our  sufferings  con- 
demn none  but  ourselves,  and  the  gospel  is  called  good 
news  simply  because  it  gives  us  this  solution  of  the  painful 
problem.     Let  us  take  this  as  our  first  consolation  ! 

At  the  outset  I  am  struck  with  the  fair  and  em- 
phatic manner  in  which  the  questioTi  is  stated.  Christi- 
anity does  not  lower  our  conception  of  tho  enemy  it  seeks 
to  destroy.  Certain  of  victory,  it  presents  him  just  as 
he  is  in  reality.  No  picture  of  suffering  can  equal  that 
which  the  Bible  has  drawn;  it  is  as  worthy  of  ad- 
miration in  this  respect  as  for  its  descriptions  of  the 
glory  and  feKciiy  of  Grod ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  it 
brings  together  and  contrasts  true  and  eternal  happiness 
with  our  troubled  and  wretched  life,  that  it  reaches  a 
pathos  so  touching.  It  has  given  condemnation  its  true 
name,  the  one  which  best  expresses,  in  a  single  word,  all 
that  it  is  and  all  that  it  blights  and  destroys.  Our  text 
calls  it  death !  It  is  in  fact  the  power  of  death  which  has 
stricken  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  with  barrenness, 
so  that  our  food  has  to  be  drawn  from  it  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow ;  which  has  filled  the  air  we  breathe  with  deadly 
vapours ;  which  cleaves  to  our  body  and  stealthily  under- 
mines it  till  it  lays  it  in  the  dust  whence  it  came ;  and 
which  at  last,  placing  its  iron  hand  on  our  hearts,  presses, 
stifles,  and  breaks  them  !  This  world  belongs  to  death. 
It  is  his  pale  kingdom :  his  breath  passes  over  every 
flower,  withers  every  life,  and  freezes  every  soul.  Man 
is  a  culprit,  an  outlaw,  the  constant  prey  of  the  destroy- 
ing power  which  breaks  off  all  the  branches  of  the  tree 
one  after  another,  before  cutting  it  down  at  the  root 
by  a  last  blow  of  the  axe.    But  the  Bible  is  not  satisfied 
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with  these  general  features ;  it  not  only  describes  pain 
as  it  is  in  itself,  but  also  each  of  our  sufferings.    IVom 
Rachel,  who  will  not  bo  comforted  because  her  children 
are  not,  to  the  poor  man  covered  with  sores  and  laid  at 
the  rich  man's  door,  there  is  not  one  of  the  sad  scenes 
of  human  life  which   is  not   depicted  in  a  few  simple, 
profound  words,  that  arc  never  forgotten  and  that  leave 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  mind.     It  does  more ; 
it  lays  open  to  our  view  the  heart  of  the  afflicted,  it  tells 
their  sorrows,  it  repeats  their  complaints.     I  hear  the 
tearful,  groaning,  and  yet  believing  prayers  of  David  in 
his  various  trials.       I   am  made   acquainted  with  his 
moral  crises,  with  thii  conflict  of  feelings  by  which  his 
heart  is  torn.     The  inner  tempest,  the  nameless  anguish 
of  Job,  cruelly  smitten  and  unjustly  accused;  his  laint-^ 
heartedness,  his  murmurings,  his  despairing  cry  from  oui 
of  the  deep  waters, — everything  is  revealed  to   me 
vehement  words.     Tho   bitter  tears   of  Peter  after 
fall,  and  the  sigh  of  weariness  which  Paul  heaves,  teacktfJ 
me  to  know  other  but  no  less  painful  crises  of  the  soul. 
If  there  is  no  height  to  which  the  Bible  does  not  rise, 
there  is  no  depth  to  which  it  does  not  descend.     I  can 
never  go  so  far  in  moral  agony,  but  what  it  has  gone 
before  mo.     Yes;  though  I  should  descend  into  those 
abysses  where  every  bright  ray  seems  to  be  quenched, 
I  should  meet  with  the  traces  of  an  inspired  writer,    ff 
I  am  in  anguish,  the  Bible  is  in  anguish  with  me,  like  the 
God  who  gave  it  mo ;  and  this  is  why  it  is  the  book  of 
the  afflicted,  written  for  them,  and  as  I  would  even  say, 
written  by  them. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  Origin  the  Bible  ascribes 
to  Suffering,  tho  gravity  of  which  it  certainly  has  not  | 

underrated.  "  By  sin/*  says  St.  Paul,  *^  deatib  entered  -^ 
into  the  world.''  You  understand  his  meaning.  Jt  fol- 
lows that,  unless  wo  attribute  sin  to  God  Himseli,  we  must 
completely  exonerate  Him  in  regard  to  this  terrible  in- 
vasion of  our  world  by  suffering.  Not  one  of  our  afflic* 
tions  is  attributable  to  Him.    He  no  more  created  this 
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world  for  sorrow  than  for  sin.  When  God  looked  down 
upon  His  finished  work  of  creation^  ''  He  beheld  all  that 
he  had  made,''  says  the  Book  of  Genesis,  '^  and  lo,  it 
was  very  good/'  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
After  the  creation  of  each  fresh  series  of  beings,  we  read 
these  words,  which  sound  like  a  sublime  refrain,  '^  God 
blessed  them !"  Every  creature  has  been  hailed  with 
this  blessing  on  the  very  threshold  of  life.  Creation  is  a 
manifestation  of  eternal  love,  and  as  it  were  a  pouring 
forth  of  its  wealth  in  time  and  in  space.  *^  God  saw  all 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good." 
Wherever  He  turned  His  eye.  He  beheld  happiness  and 
glory.  The  scale  of  being  was  bright  with  joy  and  life ; 
the  blessing  rose  and  increased  from  step  to  step,  up 
to  the  creatures  who  were  nearest  to  God,  and  in  whom 
His  image  shone.  Who  can  say  what  God  saw  when 
at  one  glance  He  beheld  the  young  and  glorious  world, 
which  had  just  issued  from  His  hands  and  which  bore  the 
impress  of  His  perfections  ?  Who  can  describe  the  scone 
of  beauty  illumined  by  the  first  sunbeams  that  shone  on  this 
amiling  earth,  none  of  whoso  voices  was  plaintive  ?  Who 
can  describe  the  spectacle  it  presented  when,  summing 
up  in  one  all  the  blessings  He  had  lavishediupon  it,  God 
blessed  it  on  the  seventh  day,  and  rested  to  contemplate 
a  work  worthy  of  Himself?  If  you  allege  the  traces  of 
death  that  furrow  the  ground  on  which  wo  stand,  and 
the  vast  ruins  of  former  worlds,  I  reply  that,  notwith- 
standing those  thousands  of  years,  we  are  but  of  yesterday, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  dramas  that  may  have  been 
enacted  in  a  former  world.  It  remains  none  the  less 
certain  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  with  regard  to 
each  of  God's  creations,  as  they  came  forth  from  His 
hands,  *'  He  beheld  it,  and  lo,  it  was  very  good." 

What  then  is  the  great  destroyer,  '^  the  great  inter- 
polator of  creation,"  to  employ  Tertullian's  expression  ? 
Who  has  devastated  this  lovely  world  ?  Who  has  opened 
its  gates  to  suffering  and  death  f  Christianity  answers 
with  a  single  word^  the  word  of  our  text,   ^'  By  dn  death 
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entered  into  the  world/^     I  have  not  now  toconri^-^ 
the  grave  question  of  sin  itself;  I  take  it  in  its  simpl^^^ 
and    most    elementary    signification.      ''Sin/^  accor*''"*?"* 
ing  to  the  words  of  St.  John,  is  ''the  transgreEusionof  t       '^® 
law ;  '^  it  is  rebellion  against  the  will  of  God.     Nor  sh^^'^ 
I  enter  into  the  question  of  original  sin ;  here  also  it  ^ 

enough  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  "  that  death  and  sufiTerii-^^? 
reign  over  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned.''  Is  the  -^^^ 
any  one  of  my  readers  who  has  not  sinned,  and  who  ^ 

perfectly  pure  ?     If  there  is,  then  I  admit  he  has  soa^^"^^ 
right  to  bring  forward  his  claim ;  but  if  there  is  not  ol-^^^^ 
but  must  say,  ''  I  also  have  been  rebellious ;  I  also  har^^^^^ 
broken  God's  law,''  in  that  case,  of  what  can  we  complain^^^f 
Lot  us  bo  silent,  and  admit  the  justice  of  (Jod.     Is  nc^^v 
sin  disorder,  and  the  worst  kind  of  disorder  ?     Is  it  nc::^^^^ 
the  height  of  anarchy,  is  it  not  the  violation  of  the  la^^"**^ 
of  the  moral  world  ?    And  you  would  have  this  disordei^^' 
this  anarchy,  bring  no  consequences  in  their  train ;  yo^^^ 
would  have  everything  be  as  if  order  reigned  I    But,  first^^^ 
this  cannot  be ;  sin  not  only  produces  suffering,  it  is  i1 
very  principle  and  essence.      Either  say  that  God  is  not 
the  supreme  Good,  or  admit  that  the   creature   cannoi 
break  the  bond  that  unites  him  to  God  without  cutting^ 
himself  off  from  well-being  and  happiness.     Either  Bay""^^ 
that  the  soul  is  not  made  for  God,  degrade  it  to  the  ranfe^ 
of  one  of  the  lower  creatures  not  destined  to  the  higher"*^ 
life;  or  admit  that  it  loses  this  higher  life,  that  it  suffers 
and  dies,  by  violently  separating  itself  from  Gt)d.     Suffer- 
ing, immeasurable  suflfering,  is  inherent  in  evil.     You 
cannot  prevent  its  being  so ;  and  as  long  as  rebellion 
exists,  suffering  will  follow  sin  as  the  shadow  follows  the 
substance:  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  severed 
from  it.    To  ask  God  that  it  might  be  otherwise  would  bo 
to  ask  Him  to  cease  from  being  God,  in  other  words,  firom 
being  the  Som'ce  of  life,  glory,  and  happiness. 

But  I  go  farther,  and  I  maintain  that  God  is  not  content 
to  let  evil  produce  suffering  by  a  sort  of  natural  law; 
Ho  has  willed  that  it  should  bo  thus*      He  has  inter- 
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vened  to  pnnish  and  smite  the  rebel.    It  is  He  who 
has  directly  established  this  relation  between  suffering 
and  sin.     Death  in  creation  is  not  a  common  accident^  as 
the  superficial  thinker  believes ;  it  is  a  decree  of  the  sove- 
reign will.     Chastisement  alone  re-establishes  order  in  a 
world  given  up  to  the  anarchy  of  sin ;  and  he  who  has  not 
been  willing  that  God  should  reign  over  his  hearb  comes 
under  the  dominion  of  deaths  and  thus^  having  rejected 
the  Father's  love,  he  is  made  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  righteous  God.     '^  Death  has  reigned  over  all  inen, 
becaitse  all  have  sinned;"  and  through  it  the  offended 
Grod  still  rules,  but  in  the  way  in  which  rebels  are  ruled. 
Not  that  God  finds  any  satisfaction  or  vengeance  in  the 
chastisement  which  He  inflicts.     He  does  not  willingly 
afflict  the  children  of  men ;  but  He  has  taken  His  own  law 
as  it  stands,  and  given  it  His  sanction.  Consequently,  it  is 
not  God,  but  his  own  sin,  that  the  guilty  man  must  blame 
when  he  suffers ;  for  he  has  of  his  own  accord  made  God's 
law  his  enemy,  and  has  placed  himself  under  the  sword. 

The  easy  indulgent  god  whom  the  world  has  fashioned 
for  itself  is  not  our  God.      We  avow  boldly  that  we 
believe  in  the  God  who  punishes  evil,  because  we  be- 
lieve in  the  God  who  loves  !     A  god  who  cannot  punish, 
who  cares  neither  for  good  nor  evil,  is  a  god  who  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  us ;  and  his  goodness  is  simply 
a  cold  indifference.     Such  a  distant  and  scornful  majesty 
fills  me  with  indescribable  fear.     It  is  a  terrible  thing, 
doubtless,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ;  but 
there  is  something  more  terrible  still,  and  that  is  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  dead  god,  a  phantom  god,  that  is  to 
say  into  the  empty  void.     What  can  we  make  of  a  com- 
mon {banal)  love,  which  can  neither  be  offended  nor 
wounded  ?     The  heart  of  a  god  who  smiles  at  evil  is  of 
too  little  worth  to  be  cared  about.     Ho  who  is  indignant 
at  sin,  and  smites  it.  He  only  can  love.     He  does  not 
dwell   in   an   inaccessible  heaven,  a   cold  region  which 
cannot  be  affected  by  an  act  of  sin,  because  it  cannot  bo 
affected  by  a  prayer.    He  is  a  Father ;  and  a  father  does 
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not  look  resi^edly  npon  the  degradation  of  his  cUlV^) 
nor  does  he  give  him  any  rest  in  his  ruin.      Holy  sev^^** 
ties  of  our  God,  we  discover  in  you  how  His  love  burr^^i 
for  His  love  is  also  a  consuming  fire  ! 

This  terrible  question  of  the  origin  of  suffering  is  tl^c-^^ 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  origin  of  evil.     Sin  as  w —  c^ 
as  death  proceed  not  from  the  holy  and  gracious  Gk==>^) 
but  from  the  perverted  will  of  the  creature !      If  n^^*^ 
you  are  indignant  because  He  has   allowed  the  ffuilir^^ 
act  to  be  accomplished,  to  be  renewed,   and  to  brir      ^ 
with  it  a  whole  train  of  sufferings,  I  reply  that  you  fcrr:*^* 
get  that  God  has  really  willed  the  liber^  of  His  choaaJ^^^ 
creature.     He  has  put  his  destiny  into  his  hands.     S^^^^^ 
could  He  have  done  otherwise,  because  we  were  made  *^ 

love  Him,  and  love  without  liberty  is  nothing !  Nor  trf^^^ 
He  wish  for  a  heart  at  any  price ;  He  wished  for  a  hea^^^^^^^^ 
that  would  give  itself;  and  before  a  heart  can  rive  itself**^  ij 
must  belong  to  itself.  Hence  the  solemn  probation  throu^K^" 
which  we  have  to  pass.  Hence  liberty,  with  all  its  peril  -^' 
Hence  the  possibility  of  holiness  and  heaven ;  but  als  -*^^ 
the  possibility  of  rebellion  and  hell.     Hence  the  glory  ^' 

angels  and  the  fall  of  men;  for  liberty  must  be  mai^=^  °' 
tained  both  as  regards  its  terrible  as  well  as  its  ben^  -*®' 
ficent  results,  or  else  it  is  simply  an  illusion.  This  respe^  ' 
for  liberty  God  has  shown  in  a  striking  maimer  in  ttr::^^® 
history  of  our  race,  in  those  numberless  miseries  whic^^r 
our  rebellion  has  let  loose.  When  we  consider  all  thi^^^^ 
has  resulted  from  a  single  bad  determination,  we  tmgl^^ 

wish  to  reject  and  abdicate  so  terrible  a  power.     But  thj -  ^ 

is  not  allowed.     What  then  can  we  do  but  cast  ourselve 
into  the  mighty  arms  of  our  God  ?     For  I  cannot  forge 
that,  in  presence  of  my  liberty.  He  has  maintained 
own,  the  sovereign  liberty  of  His  love,  which  can  inter 
vone  to   save  me.     I  have  only  to  rest  in  it,  and  m^ 
weakness  becomes  strength  !     Ah !  far  from  the  feeling" 
of  liberty  being  calculated  to  fill  man  with  pride,  it  i^ 
calculated  to  terrify  him ;  and  the  more  he  feels  himself 
responsible,  and  master  of  his  immortal  destinies^  th^ 
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e  lie  must  feel  tlie  urgent  need  of  grace,  which  alone 
restore  and  preserve  !  As  we  consider  the  lament- 
issue  of  the  first  test  by  which  humanitj  was  tried, 
as  we  see  that  through  the  disobedience  of  one  man 
h  passed  upon  all  the  race,  what  can  we  do  but 
ible  and  invoke  with  tears  the  Divine  help,  without 
3h  we  cannot  triumph  over  evil ! 
et  this  be  the  result  of  our  reflections  on  the  origin 
ur  sufferings.  Let  us  draw  from  them  a  great  and 
kary  lesson  of  humility ;  let  us  smite  on  our  breasts, 
lie  vast  sorrows  which  desolate  our  world,  let  us 
the  extent  of  the  sins  of  humanity.  We  have  sinned, 
ly  God ;  we  have  done  what  is  displeasing  in  Thy 
t,  and  Thou  wilt  be  found  just  when  Thou  shalt 
pe  us.  Out  of  a  thousand  counts  of  accusation,  we 
lot  answer  Thee  to  one.  Shrink  not  from  descend- 
into  the  depths  of  humiliation.  The  very  same 
b  which  casts  you  down  will  raise  you  up.  The 
D  you  lay  suffering  to  the  charge  of  the  fallen  crea- 
,  the  more  purely  and  brightly  will  the  idea  of  God 
e  above  you  like  the  star  that  lightens  up  the  darkest 
it.  As  long  as  you  can  believe  in  a  holy  and  gracious 
,  you  will  be  able  to  regain  everything ;  nothing  will 
rrevocably  lost ;  everything  can  be  saved,  and  restored 
lim.  To  convince  yourself  of  this,  listen  to  the  gos- 
hymn  which  resounds  so  sweetly  in  our  hearts: — 
>ace  on  Earth.'^  This  hymn  was  sung  when  the  De- 
ret  was  coming  down  to  our  dark  shores.  To  save  us, 
bad  left  His  throne  and  His  crown,  and  all  the  royal 
eternal  glory  which  belongs  to  Hun  as  the  only  be- 
en Son  of  the  Father.  But  by  condescending  to  our 
fh  path.  He  has  won  another  royalty,  the  sceptre  of 
5h  w  a  reed,  and  the  diadem  a  crown  of  thorns.  This 
I  of  Sorrows  is  the  Great  and  Sovereign  Comforter 
ur  unhappy  race,  as  we  shall  show  you  in  our  next 
Durse.  Here  then  is  the  true  King  of  our  souls.  He 
rhom  the  patriarch  Job  was  only  a  feeble  image. 
Sim  be  glory  for  ever  I 
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A  NEW  TEAN SLATION,  WITH  VOTES. 

BY    PEOF.    J.    H.    GODWIN. 

BOOK  I. 
Introduction,  and  Ministry  in  Galilee. 

PART  IL    Div.  II.    (Continwd,) 

III,      la  And  it  happened  that  Ho  was  going  along  on  ihe 
5°°    sabbath  through  the  corn-fields,  and  His  disciples  began 


Sec.  III.     (Matt.  xii.  1-8 ;   Mark  ii.  28-28  ;  Luke  vi.  1-6.)     The  time 
of  this  section  is  shown  hythe  act  which  gave  occasion  to  the  eensim 
of  the  Pliarisccs.     Tho  cars  of  com  wero  nearly  ripe.     It  most  there- 
foro  have  been  spring,  and  not  far  from  the  passover,  when  according  to  the 
law  the  first-fruits  of  harvest  were  presented.  (Lev.  xziii.  10 ;  Dent.  xn.  9; 
Josephus  Ant.,  iii.  10.)     The  barley  harvest  preceded  the  wheat.  (Exod.  ix. 
31.)    In  tlie  go.spel  of  St.  Matthew  this  event  not  only  follows  the  missioa 
of  apostles,  but  its  time  is  shown  by  the  expression  "at  that  season"  (xiL  1) ; 
this  being  connected  with  tlic  same  reference  to  time,  both  before  (xi.  25)  and 
nft<;rwards  (xiv.  1).     St.  Mark  gives  no  other  indication  of  time,  and  does 
not  connect  this  narrative  with  the  preceding.    Tho  arrangement  of  SL 
Luke  is  similar,  tho  connection  being  equally  indefinite.    lie  calls  the  eab* 
bath  the  *'  second-first,"  a  tenn  which  does  not  occnr  elsewhere  and  has  been 
understood  in  different  ways.     The  simplest  interpretation  is,  tkeJUnt  ffd(- 
hath  of  the  second  year ;  the  second  year  being  either  the  second  year  of  a 
cycle,  or,  more  probably,  tho  year  beginning  with  the  month  Niaaa  in  the 
spring,  tho  other  year  beginning  with  the  month  Tisri  in  the  aatnnin.    Ac* 
cordingly  this  sabbatli  would  bo  before  the  passover,  and  not  after  it.     St 
John  mentions  only  one  i)aftiovpr  (vi.  4)  besides  that  at  the  commencement 
(ii.  13)  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  public  life  of  Jesns  (xii.  1).    Tho  other 
evangelists  mention  only  the  last  passover,  and  they  refer  only  to  cne  tpring^ 
in  connection  with  the  ministry  in  Galilee.    All  agree  iu  showing  that  the 
public  ministry  of  Christ  was  for  two  years,  and  no  more.     If  the  miDamed 
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to  walk  on,  plucking  the  ears.  >*  And  the  Pharisees  said 
to  Him,  See,  how  they  are  doing  on  the  sabbath  what  is 
not  lawful.  **  And  He  said  to  them.  Did  you  never  read 
what  David  did  when  he  had  need,  and  was  hungry  him- 
self and  those  with  him  ?  ^  How  he  entered  into  the 
house  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  Abiathar,  a  high  priest, 
and  ate  the  loaves  of  the  presentation,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  eat,  except  for  the  priests;  and  gave  also  to 
those  who  were  with  him  ? 


festiTal  of  St.  John  v.  1,  which  preceded  the  second  passoyer,  was  that  of 
Pnrim,  the  chronology  is  consistent.  The  conduct  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
described  in  this  and  the  following  section,  is  similar  to  that  recorded  by  St. 
John.  The  opposition  in  Galilee  appears  to  haye  been  a  consequence  of  the 
prior  opposition  in  Jemsalem  (y.  16).  Passing  through  some  fields,  proba- 
bly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  the  disciples  of  Christ  gathered, 
rubbed,  and  ate  a  few  ears  of  com.  The  Pharisees  condemned  their  con- 
duct as  a  yiolation  of  the  sabbath.  Jesus  justified  it  by  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  Dayid ;  to  the  reason  of  the  law ;  and  to  His  own  authority. 

^  The  disciples  were  not  trespassing,  by  making  a  now  way  through  the 
eom ;  but,  following  the  path,  they  gathered  the  ears  growing  by  the  side. 
(Jnd.  xyii.  8.)    This  was  lawful  (Dent,  zxiii.  25). 

^  What  would  be  right  on  another  day,  the  Pharisees  judged  to  be  wrong 
on  the  sabbath,  (fathering  cars  of  com  is  condemned  in  the  Talmud,  as  a 
species  of  reaping. 

^  The  incident  is  related  1  Sam.  zxi.  6. 

>*  The  statement  is  not  that  this  was  done  in  the  priestliood,  or  in  the 
dayi,  of  Abiathar,  but  in  his  presence ;  the  reference  to  him  being  not 
ebronological,  which  would  be  useless,  but  argumentatiye,  to  show  that 
the  eonduot  of  Dayid  had  his  sanction.  Ahimelech  was  the  high  priest  at 
the  time ;  but  a  more  eminent  person,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  (1  Sam. 
zziii.  9),  saw  and  approyed  what  was  done.  The  definite  article  is  wanting 
in  the  best  MS^  The  preposition  often  denotes  before  or  in  the  pretence  of. 
(1  Tim.  tL  13;  Acts  liii.  9  ;  udy.  19  ;  xxy.  10;  1  Cor.  yi.  1.)  Abiathar 
would  not  be  referred  to,  if  his  name  had  not  been  correctly  preseryed  in 
Jewish  traditions.  What  Dayid  did  was  right;  and  it  was  more  readily 
reeeiyed  by  the  Jews  as  right,  because  it  was  done  with  the  sanction  of 
Abiathar.  The  twelye  cakes  were  changed  eyery  sabbath,  and  when  remoyed 
tliey  were  for  the  priests  only.  (Ley.  xxiy.  9.) 
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S7  And  Ho  said  to  tkem^  The  sabbath  was  made  for 
man^  not  man  for  the  sabbath.  ^  Therefore  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath. 

2'  ^  And  Ho  entered   again  into  the  synagogue.    And  a 
man  was  thoro  haying  a  withered  hand;  '  and  they  weie 


27  Thia  appears  from  the  place  and  reason  of  the  original  ftppoinfanint 
(Gen.  ii.  3). 

^  It  conld  not  bo  said  of  tlio  principles  of  right,  that  they  were  made  fbr 
man,  and  might  bo  sot  aside  for  hnman  welfare :  they  are  imiversaUy  good. 
But  rules  laid  down  for  bamau  welfare  may  be  in  some  cues  adTerse  to  it, 
and  their  obligation  tliorefore  changes.  He  who  knows  perfbetly,  both  the 
will  of  God  and  the  wants  of  men,  has  authority  OTer  saeh  laws.  BL 
Matthew  adds  three  statements — another  precedent  giyon  by  the  oondost  of 
priests ;  anotlier  assertion  of  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  and  the  quotation  agaia 
of  the  words  of  Hosea,  respecting  the  Dirine  judgment  on  what  ia  moitl 
and  what  is  ceremonial. 

There  may  be  carefulness  for  ceremonial  practices,  with 

carelessness  of  moral  principles. 
Rnlos  respecting  means  are  always  subordinate  to  their 

end. 
Tho  sabbath  is  for  the  advantage  of  man^  and  therefore 

for  all. 
Christ  is  Judge  of  what  is  good  and  right  for  mankind. 

Sbc.  IV.  (Matt.  xii.  9-14 ;  Mark  iii.  1-^ ;  Luke  tL  6-11.)  On  anothor 
sabbath,  probably  tho  next,  Jcsas  was  in  the  synagogue,  probably  in  Caper- 
naum, and  taught  there.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  watclied  Him  to  see  it 
in  the  cure  of  a  sick  person,  they  might  find  a  cause  for  aeensation.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  some  persons  asked  a  question  respecting  the  law- 
fulness of  such  works,  and  received  an  answer  drawn  from  their  own  prae- 
tiee.  His  enemies  not  being  satisfied  with  this.  He  proceeded  to  a  flxrtlier 
justification  of  His  conduct.  Directing  a  diseased  man  to  etand  op  in  the 
assembly,  thus  awakening  his  hope.  Ho  proposed  to  His  adyeraaiiea  a 
question  which  contrasted  their  conduct  with  his  own.    Beeeiving  no  reply. 
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watching  Him,  if  He  would  cure  liim  on  the  sabbath; 
that  they  might  bring  an  accusation  against  Him« 

*  And  He  said  to  the  man  who  had  the  withered  hand. 
Rise  in  the  midst.  *  And  He  said  to  them.  Is  it  lawful 
on  the  sabbath  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to  save  life,  or 
to  kill  ?  But  they  were  silent.  *  And  looking  round  on 
them  with  indignation,  being  distressed  for  the  sense- 
lessness of  their  minds.  He  said  to  the  man.  Stretch  out 
thy  hand.  And  he  stretched  it  out,  and  his  hand  was 
restored.  •  And  the  Pharisees  going  out  directly,  made 
a  conspiracy  with  the  Herodians  against  Him,  that  they 
might  destroy  Him. 


He  bade  the  mtn  stretch  oat  his  withered  hand.  He  made  the  attempt,  and 
Bncceeded ;  and  with  this  exercise  of  £uth  his  health  was  restored.  But 
the  enemies  of  Jesus  were  the  more  enraged,  becanse  both  their  wickedness 
and  weakness  had  been  exposed. 

^  St.  Lake  says  this  was  on  another  sabbaUi,  and  he  states  that  the  right 
hand  was  withered. 

«  They  were  themselves  working  on  the  sabbathi  for  the  worst  porposei ; 
^e  was  working  only  for  the  best. 

*  There  was  wrofif ,  the  proper  object  of  anger ;  and  there  was  mtt tfry* 
the  proper  olject  of  eompattion.  The  last  olaose  of  the  verse  in  the  re- 
seived  text  seems  to  be  taken  from  Matt.  xii.  18,  being  wanting  In  the  best 
MSB. 

*  The  Herodians  were  another  party,  being  the  sapporters  of  Herod  and 
of  the  Roman  government.  The  two  were  onited  by  their  common  hostility 
to  Jesns.  (xii  18 ;  Matt.  xxii.  16.) 

The  best  things  may  supply  occasions  for  the  worst. 
The  greatest  crimes  may  be  committed  by  those  who 

censure  others. 
Strength  for  service  con^e^  with  the  endeobvour  to  obey, 
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Div.  III.  Progress  of  Ministry. — Second  Journey,    (111.  7-3&  -' 

10. 1.       '  And  Jesus  removed  with  His  disciples  unto  tlie 
23[e/^^^^  great  multitude  from  Galilee  followed  Him; 


Div.  III.  (Chap.  ill.  7-35.)  Besides  the  general  staiements  of  the : 
of  Christ  in  Galilee,  two  jonmeys  in  the  first  period  are  noticed  by  all 
evangelists ;  and  they  are  distinguished,  though  the  one  soon  followed  the  ot 
and  different  times  of  the  second  are  referred  to  (Matt.  iv.  23 ;  ix.  36;  Hi 
39 ;  iii.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  44 ;  viii.  1).    In  the  first  journey  four  disciples  only 
called  to  accompany  Him ;  but  in  the  second  He  was  attended  by  the 
In  this,  and  the  two  following  divisions,  an  account  is  given  of  what  took  pi 
in  the  second  journey ;  but  the  eclectic  and  didactic  character  of  the  histor"^^" 
manifest ;  for  particular  mention  is  made  only  of  what  belongs  to  the 
ning  and  the  end.    The  selection  of  the  apostles  was  in  the  beginning, 
probably  at  the  northern  part  of  the  lake  near  to  Capernaum.    After  vt 
tioning  this,  St.  Mark  at  once  proceeds  to  relate  some  of  the  most  memoi 
of  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus,  which  the  apostles  beard  and  wit 
before  their  mission. 

But  the  discourse  on  miracles,  the  interference  of  His  kindred,  the 
of  the  sower,  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  and  the  cure  of  the  demoniaes,  ii 
diately  preceded  the  return  to  Capernaum  from  the  country  of  the  Gadarei^- 
on  the  south-east  of  the  lake.    A  further  account  of  this  journey  is 
by  St.  Luke.    From  his  narrative  it  appears  that  after  the  call  of  the  tweL' 
and  the  address  made  to  the  disciples,  Jesus  passed  through  Oapemanm 
His  way  to  the  south  (Luke  vii.  1).    There  the  servant  of  a  centurion 
cured,  which  is  also  related  by  St.  Matthew,  viii.  6.    From  CapeiDftom 
went,  on  the  following  day,  to  Nain,  and  restored  the  widow's  son 
vii.  11).    Further  on,  He  was  met  by  the  messengers  of  John,  and  spoke 
the  people  respecting  him  (vii.  18) ;  and  on  the  same  day  He  dined  with — 
Pharisee,  in  whose  house  He  accepted  the  gratitude  of  a  penitent  woi 
(vii.  36).    Not  many  days  would  be  required  for  these  events.    All  foUoi 
the  return  to  Capernaum,  when  the  paralytic  was  cured  and  Matthew 
but  preceded  the  conversations  in  his  house.    After  the  account,  in 
preceding  dirision,  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  at  different  time 
the  narrative  is  resumed,  and  an  account  is  given  of  what  soon  folic       ^^ 
the  call  of  Matthew — ^the  departure  from  Capernaum  for  the  second  joune^^^ 
The  increasing  popularity  of  Jesus  is  described,  and  the  measure  He 
for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.    With  this  is  joined  an  aoooont 
the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  His  kindred. 
8so.  I.  (iii.  7-12.)    After  a  short  stay  in  Capernaum,  Jesos  again  kft, 
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&oni  Jnisoa,,  and  from  Jerusalem^  ^  and  from  Idumasa^ 
uid  beyond  the  Jordan;  and  those  about  Tyre  and 
3idon, — a  great  multitude,  hearing  what  He  was  doing, 
^aine  unto  Him. 

^  And  He  spoke  to  His  disciples,  that  a  small  skiff 
ilionld  keep  near  Him,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  that 
Hey  might  not  press  on  Him.  ^°  For  He  cured  many ; 
o  that  they  rushed  upon  Him  in  order  that  they  might 
onch  Him,  such  as  had  diseases.  ^  And  the  evil  spirits, 
rhenever  they  saw  Him,  rushed  to  Him,  and  cried  out 
Aying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.  "  And  many  times 
Je  commanded  them,  that  they  should  not  make  Him 
:jiowii. 

"  And  He  ascended  to  the  mountain,  and  called  unto     Sic. 
vbom  He  himself  chose ;  and  they  went  away  to  Him.  ©f  Apoa 


onimne  His  Tisiiation  of  other  places.  The  locality  of  His  ministry  at  this 
imA  is  mentioned ;  the  large  concourse  of  people  from  the  vicinity  and  from 
I  distance ;  the  many  cores  of  the  sick  who  came  to  Him ;  and  the  testi- 
nonj  of  otH  spirits,  offered  bat  refdsed. 

a  Similar  statements  respecting  the  multitudes,  and  the  miracles,  are  given 
37  St.  Luke  after  the  selection  of  the  twelve  (vi.  17-19). 

^  The  prohibition  of  the  demons  is  mentioned  (i.  45). 

Though  some  reject  Christ,  many  will  come  to  Him  and 

be  healed. 
Wicked  spirits  acknowledge  Him,  when  men  will  not. 

Sso.  II.  (Mark.  iii.  lS-19 ;  Luke  vi.  12-16.)  The  selection  of  the  apostles 
is  here  related,  the  purpose  of  their  appointment  is  stated,  and  their  names. 
TTheae  are  given  by  St.  Matthew  in  connection  with  their  mission,  x.  1-4 ; 
mnd  again  by  Si  Luke,  Acts  i.  13. 

^  The  mountain  was  probably  one  well  known,  near  Capernaum,  Matt.  v.  1. 
fit.  Luke  says  that  Jesus  passed  the  night  in  prayer  to  God,  and  when  the 
^y  came  ohofe  His  apostles. 
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^*  And  Ho  appointed  twelve^  that  they  should  be  wiiih 
Him^  and  that  He  might  send  them  forth  topreaoh,  "and 
to  have  authority  to  cure  diseases,  and  to  cast  out  demons; 
('"and  Ho  gave  to  Simon  a  namo) — ^Peter,  ''and  James 
the  son  of  Zcbedcc^  and  John  the  brother  of  James,  (and 
He  gave  to  them  names,  Boanerges,  which  is  sons  of 
thunder,)  "and  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  Bartholomew, 
and  Mattliow,  and  Thomas,  and  James  the  son  of 
Alphous,  and  Thaddeus,  and  Simon  the  zealot, "  and 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed  Him. 

J.  III.     »  And  they  wont  into  a  house ;  and  a  crowd  again  came 
cting  together,  so  that  tlioy  were  not  able  even  to  eat  bread. 


^^  There  are  two  parontheBea  in  the  catalogue,  one  preceding  the  name, 
the  other  following.  The  pconliar  construction  in  the  first  leema  to  haTe 
arisen  from  the  wish  to  place  the  name  Peter  in  the  liat  of  the  ^oftki' 
names  :  hitherto  the  name  Simon  has  been  always  naed.  All  the  nama 
depend  upon  the  preceding  verb.  He  appointed  twelve, — ^Poter,  and  James, 
etc.  Of  the  twclyc,  five  were  ahrcady  called  to  be  His  attendants  (i.  16, 19 ; 
ii.  14) ;  and  two  are  mentioned  as  disciples  (John  1. 44, 50).  Of  the  remaining 
fiyc  there  is  no  prcvioas  notice.  The  name  was  given  to  Simon  when  he 
became  a  disciple  (John  i.  43).  The  names  given  to  James  and  John  vac 
also  commendatory,  and  seem  to  describe  them  as  having  the  doqiunee  of 
heavenly  messengers.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  the  iirst  of  the  apostles 
who  sufifcrcd  martyrdom ;  the  other  James  is  often  noticed  in  the  Acta  of  thf 
Apostles.  Bartliolomew  seems  to  be  the  patzonymio  of  Natbanael,  who  is 
elsewhere  associated  with  Pliilip,  John  i.  46,  ni.  2.  Instead  of  Thaddeus, 
Lcbbens  is  in  the  list  of  St.  Matthew ;  in  those  of  St.  Lnke,  Jndas  the  son 
of  James.  The  first  two  names  were  probably  alike  aignifioant  of  ebaiafltsr 
(hearty),  and  distingnisli  this  Judas  from  the  Iscariot  (John  ziv.  22).  The 
Aramaean  designation  of  the  second  Simon  is  translated  by  St.  Luke. 

Divine  truth  and  goodness  are  communicated  by  bnman 

agency  and  influence. 
The  feeble  and  lowly  arc  chosen  for  the  best  and  greateat 

works. 
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*And  they  wlio  belonged  to  Him,  hearing  this,  oame  out 
to  restrain  Him ;  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  Himself. 


Sso.  III.    (Vtfk  iiL  20-89;  Matt.  xii.  22-37.)    After  the  Beleotion  of 
the  apoctlee,  St  Imka  gives  the  sennon  on  the  plain,  with  the  four  inci- 
dents ahready  noticed,  $nd  then  the  parahle  of  the  sower,  omitting  this 
eontroYersy,  a  similar  address  being  giyen  sabsequently  by  him  (d.  14). 
It  is  giTen  by  St.  liatthew  with  other  controversies,  and  is  by  him  also 
eonnecied  with  the   same  parable,  subsequently  spoken. — Jesus  came 
to  some  town  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  entered  a  house  for  refresh- 
ment ;  bat  He  was  prevented  by  the  assembled  multitude,  such  vras  their 
ssgeroen  to  seeure  His  aid  and  His  readiness  to  help  aO.    His  kindred 
wished  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  this  indifference  to  comfort,  and 
perhaps  to  check  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  Pharisees,  by  withdrawing  ^im 
from  the  crowd ;  but  they  could  not  enter  the  house.    With  a  contrary  pur- 
pose, the  Pharisees,  who  were  within  the  house,  reproached  Him  as  an  asso- 
cute  of  Satan ;  and  to  subvert  the  evidence  of  His  miracles,  they  represented 
His  works  as  effected  by  the  power  of  the  devil.    Jesus  replied  to  their  ae- 
CQaation  by  a  series  of  similitudes.    He  first  shows  by  two  comparisons  the 
tWardi^  of  their  supposition ;  and  then  by  another  the  proper  conclusion. 
K^  fiojkUy  declares  the  peculiar  and  unpardonable  wickedness  of  His  oppo- 
Uttiifly  in  attributing  to  Satan  the  Divine  power  which  was  shown  in  His 
l^d^s.    The  cure  of  the  sick  would  be  attributed  by  the  scribes  to  the  same 
t^ofe,  iba  agency  of  Satan.    The  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  being 
Itiqoestionable,  objection  could  be  raised  only  to  the  purpose  for  which,  and 
Ua  power  by  which,  these  works  were  performed. 

Miracles  are  not  represented  in  the  Bible  as  violations  or  suspensions  of 
imtarwl  l*ws ;  but  simply  as  superhuman  works,  attesting  a  Divine  mission 
^xod.  iy.  5 ;  John  v.  86 ;  Heb.  ii.  4).  The  power  of  God  was  in  them, 
^rtAiiily,  and  manifestly,  and  for  a  special  purpose ;  but  we  are  not  told  how 
t  wms  axennsed.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  designated  by  three  terms, 
rUeb  daaeribe  them  under  different  aspects.  They  are  extraordinary  events, 
^cnder$  ;  the  effects  of  superhuman  agency,  powers;  and  the  evidences  of  a 
>tTUi#  mission,  iii/nt.  Unless  extraordinary  they  would  not  excite  attention, 
«r  pcora  Aoy  peculiar  endowment.  Only  by  superhuman  knowledge,  power, 
m  goodness,  could  more  than  human  authority  be  maintained.  But  by  these 
i^paratflly,  and  stOl  more  by  their  combined  presentation,  evidence  is  lUSEbrded 
If  a  DiTina  mission,  conclusive  to  sll  who  believe  in  the  moral  government 
>f  Ood  (John  iii.  2 ;  ix.  80;  xx.  80).  The  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
Bcisrrad  to  in  three  ways :  as  signs  of  His  mission,  John  xiv.  11,  etc. ;  as 
manifestations  of  His  character  and  authority,  John  ii.  11,  etc. ;  as  qfmbols 
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99  And  the  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
said^  He  holds  to  Beelzebul ;  and^  By  the  chief  of  the 
demons  Ho  casts  out  the  demons. 

^  And  calling  unto  them^  He  said  t.o  them  in  parables; 
"  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  "  And  if  a  kingdom 
be  divided  against  itself^  that  kingdom  cannot  stand. 
35  And  if  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house  can- 
not stand.     ^And  if  Satan  stood  up,   and  is  divided 


of  the  spiritual  biGssings  which  belong  to  His  salTation,  John  t.  21 ;  ix.  89, 
etc.  The  assumption  that  miracles  are  impossibilities  which  no  testmony 
can  establish  is  a  limitation,  if  not  a  denial,  of  God.  The  testimony  of  ihe 
evangelists  is  to  be  believed,  because  tuch  testimony  nerer  has  deeeifed ; 
and  because,  apart  from  the  reality  of  the  miracles  related  by  them,  the 
existence  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Christian  Choroh  an  fiuti 
unaccountable,  and  as  contrary  to  experience  as  any  miraole. 

^  The  same  effect  of  the  concourse  of  people  is  noticed,  tI.  81 ;  tnd 
the  same  indifference  to  comfort  is  declared  in  replies  given  to  disciplei, 
John  iv.  32,  Matt.  viii.  20. 

^  The  term  used  for  the  purpose  of  His  kindred  does  not  denote  hostilitj 
or  violence.  It  is  used  for  friendly  and  gentle  actions,  as  weU  as  for  thoeeof 
a  contrary  character  (i.  31 ;  v.  41 ;  ix.  10, 27).  And  the  term  need  by  them 
in  reference  to  Jesus  does  not  denote  madness.  It  is  need  for  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  12 ;  ▼.  42 ;  vi.  61) ;  and  it  is  the 
term  that  St.  Paul  says  was  applied  to  him  as  an  enthusiast  (2  Cor.  y.  13).  Of 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  it  is  said  that,  at  this  time,  they  had  not  fUth  in  Him 
(John  viL  3).  They  improperly  sought  to  interfere  with  His  conduct,  as  Hii 
mother  had  done  at  the  beginning  (John  ii.  4). 

^  St.  Matthew  gives,  as  the  occasion  of  this  discourse,  the  cure  of  a 
demoniac  and  the  impression  made  by  the  miraole  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  (xii.  22).  Beelzebul  may  be  another  form  for  Beelaebub — ^the  Lofrd  of 
flics  (2  Kings  i.  2) ;  but  more  probably  it  was  a  contemptuous  desfgnatieo 
of  Satan,  as  the  Lord  of  filth, — of  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  of  the  dsBMOS 
(1  Cor.  X.  19,  20).  The  two  charges  are  substantially  the  same ;  and  on^ 
the  second  is  given  by  St.  Matthew.  Jesus  is  represented  as  havimg  Beel- 
zebul for  Lord.  The  verb  is  thus  used  in  reference  to  God  and  to  Chiii^ 
1  John  ii.  23,  v.  12. 

S8  The  Pharisees  were  at  the  end  of  the  room  or  court,  while  the  diseipki 
were  seated  near. 
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against  himself^  he  cannot  stand,  but  has  an  end.  ''None 
is  able  to  seize  on  the  goods  of  the  strong  One,  entering 
into  his  house ;  unless  first  he  bind  the  strong  One,  and 
then  he  will  seize  upon  his  house. 

"  *'  Assuredly  I  declare  to  you,  that  all  wrong  deeds 
will  be  forgiven  the  sons  of  men,  and  evil  speeches,  what- 
ever evil  they  shall  speak;  '•but  whoever  shall  speak 
evil  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  no  release  for  ever,  but  is 
subject  to  an  everlasting  judgment."  *  Because  they 
said.  He  has  an  evil  spirit. 


^  Ailer  the  two  illustrative  comparisons,  the  application  follows. 

S7  What  cannot  he  inferred  having  heen  shown,  what  should  he  inferred  is 
suggested  by  another  comparison,  the  language  of  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  Isa.  xlix.  24.  Satan  is  described  as  overcome  (Luke  x.  18  ;  John  xii.  81 ; 
xvL  11),  and  as  bound  (Bev.  xx.  2).  Before  this  comparison,  St.  Matthew 
gives  the  reference  to  the  judgment  they  passed  on  their  own  supposed 
exorcists,  and  the  consequence  of  His  casting  out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  (xiL  27,  28).  After  the  comparison,  He  gives  the  claim  for  acknowledg- 
ment (ver.  30). 

^  St.  Matthew  also  mentions  speaking  against  the  Son  of  Man  as  that 
which  might  be  forgiven,  while  speaking  against  the  Holy  Spirit  would  not 
be  forgiven,  either  in  this  world  or  the  future.  In  the  one,  evil  was  attri- 
buted to  the  human ;  in  tlie  other,  to  the  Divine.  The  superhuman  was 
recognised,  but  referred  to  the  devil.  Of  those  who,  having  seen  Jesus,  thus 
sought  to  deceive  others,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  no  argument  could 
convince,  and  no  persuasion  convert  them.  St.  Matthew  adds  two  other 
comparisons,  of  the  good  and  bad  trees,  and  of  the  treasury  of  good  and 
bad  things, — and  the  declaration  respecting  the  words  by  which  men  are 
justified  or  condenmed.  After  this  he  also  gives  the  demand  for  a  sign 
and  the  answer.  These,  as  chiefly  concerning  the  Jews,  are  not  related  by 
St.  Mark.  The  discourse  related  by  St.  Luke  (xi.  14),  though  it  has  many 
correspondences  to  this,  has  such  differences  as  prove  diversity.  They 
belong  to  different  periods  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  time  and  place,  occasion 
sad  persons  addressed,  are  different ;  and  each  has  peculiarities  of  state- 
ment, of  expression,  and  arrangement.  It  might  bo  expected  that  the  same 
objections  would  be  often  raised ;  and  the  most  suitable  answers  would  be 
properly  repeated.    An  exact  and  complete  agreement  between  two  series  of 
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J.  IV.     »  Then  His  brethren  and  His  mother  came  to  Hinij  e>^^ 

'fid  ot  __  1 

t.       standing  outside  they  sent  unto  Him,  caUing  Him.  "  A"*^^ 


events,  or  statements,  certainly  would  be  improbable ;  bnt  there  is  ozxlj  * 
partial  agreement,  with  many  important  differences. 


Tlio  service  of  God  may  require  what  seems  adverse 

our  welfare. 
They  who  follow  the  highest  reason  may  appear 

reasonable. 
Absurd  arguments  satisfy  those  who  are  indiflferent 

truth. 
Christ's  miracles,  being  all  good,  showed  His  power  o 

the  Evil  One. 
For  all  common  sins  there  is  repentance  and  forgivene 
They  who  make  the  best  things  effects  of  the  worst 

irreclaimable. 


Sec.  IV.  (Mark  iii.  31-35;  Matt.  xu.  46-50;  Luke  Tiii.  19-21.) 
kindred  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  being  prexented 
the  crowd  from  entering  the  house  where  He  was,  stood  without,  and  sen^ 
message  to  Him.    He  took  occasion  from  tliis  to  declare  who  were 
kindred  most  esteemed  by  Him ;  thus  giving  commendation  to  His  disdpl 
and  reproving  those  who,  not  regarding  simply  the  will  of  God,  im; 
sought  to  influence  His  conduct.    This  incident  is  given  by  6t.  Matthew 
exactly  the  same  connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows.    In  the 
rative  of  St.  Luke  there  is  a  slight  change  of  position.    There  it  is 
after  the  parable  of  the  sower,  but  it  is  not  said  to  have  followed.    He 
nects  the  parable,  wliich  he  says  was  spoken  to  people  from  Tsrions  townr 
with  his  general  statement  of  the  Journey  through  towns  and  tillage 
Moreover,  the  incident  would  be  a  less  suitable  commencement  for 
division  of  his  narrative ;  and  therefore  also  it  is  put  between  the 
and  the  voyage,  without  any  specification  of  time. 

^^  St.  Luke  says  thiit  they  were  unable  to  enter  because  of  the  erowd. 
gives  the  declaration  of  Christ,  without  the  introductory  question.    Tl^ 
mother  is  in  some  MSS.  put  before  the  brethren,  the  first  leibranoe 
thus  made  to  agree  with  the  following. 

»  The  tUtert  are  added  in  the  best  MSS.   The  names  of  the  bretfann 
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a  crowd  was  seated  around  Him  :  and  they  said  to  Him, 
Lo,  Thy  mother,  and  Thy  brethren,  and  Thy  sisters,  out- 
side are  seeking  Thee.  **  And  He  answered  them  saying. 
Who  is  My  mother  f  or  My  brethren  ?  "  And  looking 
around  on  those  who  were  seated  about  Him,  He  said. 
Behold  My  mother,  and  My  brethren,  u  For  whoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  God,  this  is  My  brother,  and  My 
sister,  and  mother. 


Jecns  are  given,  ti.  8.  They  are  mentioned  John  ii.  12;  tu.  5 ;  Acisi.  14; 
1  Ck>r.  ix.  5.  These  foor  men,  when  they  became  diBcipIes,  are  distingaished 
from  the  apostles.  In  the  history  they  are  always  connected  with  Mary,  as 
only  her  own  children  would  be ;  and  Jesus  is  called  her  finthom  Son.  Her 
interference  is  noticed  three  times,  and  in  each  case  with  some  reproof. 

The  claims  of  natural  kindred  are  not  the  highest. 
They  who  do  the  will  of  God  are,  with  Christ,  children 
of  God. 


"  The  Plagues  op  Eotpt  remain  to  this  day  in  the  Soudan. 
On  the  26th  June  we  had  the  most  extraordinary  dust  storm 
that  had  ever  been  seen  by  the  inhabitants.  About  4.30 
p.m.,  I  saw  approaching  from  the  south-west  apparently  a 
solid  range  of  immense  brown  mountains  high  in  the  air.  So 
rapid  was  the  passage  of  this  extraordiuary  phenomenon  that 
in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  actual  pitchy  darkness.  At  first 
there  was  no  wind,  and  the  peculiar  calm  gave  on  oppressive 
character  to  the  event.  We  were  in  a  darkness  that  might  he 
felt.  So  intense  was  the  darkness  that  we  tried  to  distinguish 
our  hands  placed  close  before  our  eyes :  not  even  an  outline 
could  be  seen.  This  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes. 
It  then  rapidly  passed  away,  and  the  sun  shone  as  before ;  but 
we  had  felt  the  darkness  that  Moses  had  inflicted  upon  the 
I^tians"   (Bxod.  x.  21-23).— Ba«:eb's    "^ NiU^  Vol.  ii., 
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Christians  the  Temples  of  Ood. 

"  Enow  70  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  uid  that  the  Spirit  of  ^\ 
dwelleth  in  yon  ?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  ^^ 
destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." — 1  Co»-  ^ 
16, 17. 

A  JUST  sense  of  the   privileges  and  responsibilities  ^^ 
the  dispensation  to  which  we  belong  wonld  enable  uB  "^ 
meet  many  of  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  wonld  lead  uB  v 
seek  for  the  higher  forms  of  spiritual  life.     This  t&S^  ^ 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  produce  such  an  adequate  ^P* 
preciation  of  our  position  in  the  Spirit's  dispensation* 

I.  Christians  abb  the  temples  op  God.  , 
The  idea  of  a  temple  was  familiar  to  the  heathen,  a^^^ 

on  several  accounts  interesting  to  the  Jew.  Hence  ^ J*^® 
inspired  writers  used  it  in  order  to  convey  to  them  Chi^*^ 
tian  instruction.  Christ  set  the  example  (John  ii.  l^J' 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  Christians  individually  (1  0<^^ 
vi.  19),  and  sometimes  to  them  collectively  (Eph.  ii.  3*- J' 
Both  senses  are  included  in  the  text.  The  temple  '^^ 
(a)  Set  apart  as  holy.  So  the  Christian  is  '^  holy  to  '^^^ 
Lord ; ''  the  dedication  may  be  formal,  it  should  /^^ 
spiritual  (1  Pet.  ii.  5).  {/3)  It  tvas  a  ylac4i  of  vieet'^^'J^ 
with  God.  It  was  God's  house  amongst  men's  hous^^* 
through  Christ — '^  tho  Temple  " — man  meets  with  Qo^, 
the  "  way  into  the  holiest  of  all "  is  "  made  manifest'  . 
(7)  It  was  a  place  of  worship.  So  in  the  Christian  ho^^, 
and  life,  as  in  the  Christian  Church,  '^spiritual  sacrific^^ 
are  oflTered  to  God. 

II.  The  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  them. 

How  can  the  Infinite  dwell  in  the  finite  ?     Script/'**^ 
aflSrms  that  even  this  blessing  is  not  impossible,  nor  *^^ 
great,  e,g,  Eom.  viii.  9;  Eph.  iii.  17.     The  Spirit  dw^^ 
in  the  inspired  writers  in  a  special  manner.     This  sUfiT'' 
gested  tho  possibility  of  multitudes  receiving  His  hloBS^ 
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*3  and  prepared  the  way  for  it.  By  their  changed 
8  many  have  shown  proof  of  the  Divine  indwelling. 
Jod  is  everywhere,  shall  He  not  specially  make  His 
sence  felt  in  the  souls  of  men,  already  made  in  His 
gfe,  spiritual  for  the  reception  of  the  Spirit,  and  to 
>  whom  His  great  chosen  work  of  redemption  was  ac- 
plished  ?  The  indwelling  is  not  a  visit,  but  a  per- 
ent  residence.  The  Spirit  "  dwells  "  in  us,  our  need 
mtinual,  and  the  '^Comforter  abides  with  us  for 
» 

I.   As   THE   TEMPLES   OP   GoD   THEY   MUST  BE  HOLY. 

nai  was  not  to  be  approached  when  God  was  there, 
umptuous  IJzzah  fell  dead.  Awful  is  the  condition 
ae  man  who,  professing  himself  a  Christian,  wrongs 
>wn  soul,  or  disturbs  the  peace  of  God's  Church.  He 
aot  destroy  the  Church,  but  will  himself  be  destroyed, 
interrogative  form  of  the  text,  "  know  ye  not  ? " 
;ests  that  Christians  need  to  be  reminded  of  their 
i  calling  and  Divine  relationship.  But  in  the  Chris- 
the  feeling  of  self-respect  is  sustained  by  the  higher 
rd  for  God  Himself  dwelling  in  him.  Is  it  possible 
he  can  be  so  far  unfaithful  as  to  put  forth  his  hand 
ist  the  sacred  things  of  his  God  and  Saviour  ?  "  His 
remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,''  etc.  (1  John 
).)  The  question  of  the  text  is  encouraging  as 
as  admonitory.  The  pursuit  of  holiness  is  rendered 
We  and  delightful  when  God  thus  "  works  in  us." 
mon  life  becomes  sacred  service.  It  is  blessed  to 
Brhen  He  who  fills  heaven  with  joy  thus  "  dwells  in 
nd  walks  in  us."  If  fallen  men  on  earth  can  through 
5t  be  temples  of  God,  they  may  hope  for  the  greatest 
redness  when  raised  to  heaven,  where  there  is  no 
»le,  but  "  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are 
emple  of  it."  * 

Dw  great  is  the  loss  of  the  unbeliever  !  He  is  unpro- 
ly  serving  idols,  but  might  himself  be  a  temple  of 
!  God,  who  is  justly  against  him  while  unrepentant, 
.d|  did  he  but  trust  in  Him,  be  with  him  at  idl  times 
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as  a  sin-destroTing  Sayiourj  a  reconciled  Fatherj  and  an 
unchanging  Comfortor  and  everlasting  Friend. 

JOSIAH  MlLUBBy  MJk. 


The  Temptation  of  our  LordJ^ 

*'  Then  was  Jesas  led  up  of  the  ipirit  to  be  tempted  of  tha  deifl."— 
Matt.  It.  1. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject  fire  inoressed 
by  the  fear  which  many  foel  of  looking  fnllj  and  fidrlj  at 
tlie  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  humanity,  lest  they  should 
thus  impair  the  lustre  and  glory  of  His  Divinity.  The  effect 
of  long  continued  controversy  with  those  who  have  not  been 
ablo  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  has  been  to 
lead  many  to  overlook  the  completeness  and  reality  of  His 
humanity.  The  latter  is,  to  the  fuU,  as  important  as  the 
former.  And  inasmuch  as  it  pleased  the  Divine  Son  to 
tako  upon  Himself  our  nature,  to  accept  and  wear  it  wiih 
its  infirmities  and  limitations,  we  surely  honour  Him 
most  when  we  recognise  to  the  fullest  extent  the  depth 
and  greatness  of  that  sacrifice.  His  grace  and  gloiy  lie 
not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  ''  he  was  rich,''  as  that, 
being  rich,  ^'  ho  became  poor.''  Perhaps  also  the  im- 
pressions lefb  on  the  mind  by  Milton's  great jpoem  have 
to  many  increased  the  difficulty  of  a  clear  ana  scriptiml 
interpretation  of  the  passage. 

I.  Why  was  Jesus  tempted  F 

1.  That  He  might  be  ''perfected'^  (Heb-  ii.  10, 18J. 
"  Then  was  Jesus  led  up,"  that  is,  immediately  after  tiie 
baptism  in  connection  with  which  He  had  been  endued 
with  power  from  on  high.  What  more  natural  than  that 
Ho  should  retire  into  solitude,  to  reflect  on  the  change 
through  which  He  had  passed  and  the  new  work  to  which 
He  was  called  ?  What  more  in  accordance  With  the  laws 
of  human  nature,  than  that  the  new  forces  of  the  soul 

*  For  additional  homiletical  hinta  apon  this  siflrf  eoi,  sea  VoL  L,  p.  1M-7| 
and  Yd.  ii.,  p.  90-98. 
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BhoiQd  thus  be  '^  called  together^''  and  made  strong  by 
resistance  ? 

Up  to  the  honr  of  His  baptism  we  sappose  the  Redeemer 
to  have  grown  ''in  wisdom  and  in  grace/'  Why  not 
regard  the  temptation  as  another  stage  in  this  growth  ? 

2.  He  was  tempted  also  that  He  might  be  ''  able  to 
Buccour  *'  and  "  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest '' 
(Heb.ii.  17;  iv.  15). 

H.  How  was  Jesus  tempted  ? 

The  temptations  came  from  without;  they  were  not 
the  birth  of  His  own  soul.  "  Tempted,  yet  without  sin.'' 
Kerertheless,  it  was  a  real  temptation  and  not  a  dramatic 
representation  of  one. 

1.  Was  Satan  visibly  present,  and  the  voice  audible  ? 
Not  necessarily,  for  Satan  can  gain  access  without  any 
visible  presentation^  (Distinguish  between  a  personal 
presence  and  a  material  one :  absent  in  body,  present  in 
spirit.) 

Probably  not,  for  "  He  was  tempted  as  we  are,"  and 
we  do  not  see  the  devil  or  hear  hun.  If  we  coidd  see 
him  and  know  certainly  that  it  was  he,  his  temptations 
Would  much  more  easily  be  resisted.  It  seems  more 
honouring  to  our  Lord  and  more  in  accordance  with 
Scripture,  to  believe  that  the  agency  employed  was 
purely  of  a  spiritual  nature.  When  we  read  of  His 
subsequent  temptations,  we  do  not  usually  associate 
with  them  the  bodily  presence  of  Satan. 

2.  But  could  there  be  an  inward  temptation  without  sin? 
Evidently  there  could,  because  the  sin  is  not  in  the 

temptation,  but  in  yielding  to  it. 

**  EtU,  tmsonght  by  God  and  man, 
May  oome  onBoaght,  and  leave  no  stain.*' 

The  things  presented  by  the  devil  might  appear  ex- 
ceedingly desirable.  It  was  natural  for  Jesus  to  desire 
to  satisfy  His  hunger,  to  receive  a  proof  of  His  Father's 
protection,  to  secure  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  that  which 
nad  been  predicted  concerning  Him.    In  the  detection 
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of  these  ''  wiles/'  in  the  discernment  of  the  evil  of  tin 
saggestions^  in  the  immediate  and  complete  resistant 
we  see  the  perfection  and  smlessness  of  His  humanity. 

Lessons : — 1.  If  the  Son  of  God  was  tempted^  at 
period  of  our  Christian  conrse  can  we  expect  to  be  exem.  '^E^^ 
The  more  of  eminence  there  may  be^  the  more  reason.  ^ 

there  for  Satan  to  seek  to  make  the  prize  his  own. 

2.  If  the  temptations  of  the  sinless  One  were  of 
most  insidious  nature,  we  may  conclade  that  the  wi^  ^^ 
and  better  we  grow  the  more  artful  and  ensnaring  v^r'^^ 
be  the  devices  of  our  adversary.    It  is  not  always  neec^^ 
sary  for  Satan  to  disguise  himself  as  '^  an  angel  of  ligh.'i>  - 
But  whenever  it  is,  he  can  and  will  thus  conceal  his  px-o- 
sence  and  his  purpose ;  he  will  present  things  apparen.'t^lj 
the  most  innocent,  and  on  very  high  grounds  desirable* 

8.  He  who  was  Himself  tempted  has  said,  *'  Watch  atxxd 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation,^'  allow  it  to  enfc^^i 
entertain  it,  treat  it  as  a  guest.  Temptation  will  assOiil  i 
but  the  devout,  vigilant,  self-restrained  (''sober,''  1  E^ot. 
V.  8)  man  will  keep  it  at  bay,  and  successfully  vanquish,  i*- 

4.  He  who  "  spoiled  principalities  and  powers  *'  ^^' 
ceived  gifts  for  men*'  the  rich  and  varied  aud  abund^^*** 
gifts  of  God's  grace,  received  that  He  might  impart ;  atXi^ 
in  the  exercise  of  these  there  are  strength  and  saf^^^ 
(2  Pet.  i.  10),  as  in  the  neglect  of  them  there  is  dan^^^^ 
(2  Cor.  ii.  10,  11) ;  while  to  animate  and  encourage  ^•^^ 
has  said,  "  To  him  tliat  overcometh,  even  as  I  also 
came^  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  mo  on  my  throne." 

J.  Wilson  Cooxbs^  BJL^ 


Fasting, 

"  And  when  Josub  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  ho  wai 
an  hungered."— Matt.  iv.  2. 

Is  fasting  an  ordinance  of  Christ  ?  The  word  *'  fast ' 
not  found  in  the  Pentateuch;  but  we  find  the  equiv  ^ 
phrase,  ^'afliict  thy  soul."    There  was  only  one 


it 
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enjoined  by  the  law,  that  on  the  day  of  atonement. 
Private  fasts  in  seasons  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  were  fre- 
quent ;  and  public  fasts  were  gradually  multiplied  until 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  there  were  those  who  "  fasted 
twice  in  the  week/'  The  ostentation  and  hypocrisy  with 
which  these  were  commonly  associated  Ho  condemns  in 
Matt.  vi.  16. 

I.  Refer  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ. 

His  own  fast,  like  that  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  however 
nuraculouB  it  may  appear  to  ns,  was  strictly  in  analogy 
with  what  may  be  observed  still.  In  seasons  of  creat 
excitement,  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  study,  and 
especially  in  rapt  oommunion  with  God,  the  sensations 
of  hunger  and  thirst  are  often  unfelt.  Jesus  was  ''led 
up  of  the  spirit ;"  He  was  '^full  of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this,  that  He  should 
fast  during  the  forty  days,  and  it  was  not  until  these 
were  ''ended''  that  Ho  "hungered." 

In  the  course  of  His  subsequent  ministry.  He  was 
found  fault  with,  because  His  disciples  did  not  fast 
(Mark  ii.  18).  He  had  evidently  therefore  not  taught  or 
required  them  to  fast.  His  answer  to  those  who  would 
censure  Him  was,  fasting  should  always  be  natural — tho 
genuine  expression  of  the  inward  feeling.  "It  is  not 
natural  for  them  now  to  fast;  I  am  with  them :  afterwards, 
when  I  am  removed  and  they  are  in  deep  sorrow,  it  will 
be  natural,  and  then  they  will  fast"  (Matt.  ix.  14,  15). 
And  we  find  that  the  disciples,  when  their  Lord  was 
taken  from  them,  were  filled  with  sorrow,  and  no  doubt 
their  genuine  sorrow  found  its  true  outward  expression  in 
fasting:  but  after  His  resurrection  and  ascension  they 
so  thoroughly  felt  that  the  Bridegroom  was  still  with 
them  spiritually,  that  they  "returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  great  joy,"  and  "  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart." 

On  one  other  occasion  our  Lord  referred  to  tho  subject, 
saying,  "  This  kind  gocth  not  out,  but  by  prayer  and  fjist- 
ing  "  (Mntt.  xvii.  21).     For  tho  work  of  casting  out  such 
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evils  as  these^  there  must  be  a  state  of  great  reoepti^ 
for  the  Spirit's  power,  very  living  fEkith  (ver.  20), 
communion;   a  state  in  which  self  and  selfish  inters ' 
are  all  merged  in  the  desire  to  do  the  will  and  work 
Grod.    In  such  a  state  the  desire  for  food  would  probaT 
not  be  felt. 

II.  But  the  word  "  fasting*'  in  this  and  other 
need  not  be  understood  literally.     "Baptism*'  is  Bonc»-' 
times  used  for  the  spiritual  purification  which  the      ^ 
typifies,   and  so  is   "circumcision.**      In  like 
"fasting**  may  be  understood    as   denoting  the    su 
render  of  self-will  and  self-love,  of  pride  and  love       -^^* 
power,  and  every  form  of  selfishness.     STfeu^understoo^^ 
it  is  a  Christian  ordinance,  to  be  observed  by  all  and 
be  observed  continually.   Abstinence  from  food,  whene^"^ 
it  is  natural,  is  right.     It  must  not  he  forced;  it  most 
be  imposed  by  one  upon  another.  Generally,  strict  m< 
ration  is  better— the  being  so  fully  occupied  mentally 
spiritually  as  to  give  no  more  thought  to  the  gratificatl' 
of  appetite  than  the  claims  of  health  demand. 

Abstinence  exalted  into  a  religious  rite    is  sure 
foster  superstition  and  selfishness,  as  well  as  to  imprt=5i»  ^"^5 
the  minds  of  onlookers  with  a  sense  of  the  unreality  aa"   ^  ^ 
hypocrisy  of  religious  service.    We  do  not  honour  6- 
by  dishonouring  the  body ;  but  we  do  honour  Horn  wh- 
we  subordinate  it  to  the  spirit,  and  use  it  so  as  to  pi 
mote  and  not  to  hinder  our  advance  in  the  spiritual 
so  as  to  increase  our  power  of  exorcising  men  of  t' 
spirit  of  evil,  and   conferring  upon  them  the  grace 
God.     "  These  go  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting  L- 
It  is  they  who  are  emptied  of  self,  absorbed  in  t^ 
earnest  desire  to  do  good  to  others,  who  have  impli^^^^ 

«VkTTfifiATiP.A     in    frnrl     tLTiA    vonv    -inf'iTno.f.A    />nTnTinnTi-inTi  wr^L_  t-** 


confidence  in  God  and  very  intimate  conminnion 
Him,  who  are  found  mighty  to  "pull  down  the  strongfaol 
of  Satan.**     Is  not  this  the  fast  that  God  has  chosen  f 
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In  illnstration  of  the  subjects  of  the  two  immediately 
preceding  outlines  on  Temptation  and  Fasfm^j^  we  insert 
the  following  extract  from  sermon  on  Tlie  TemptaMon  in 
the  Wilderness,  ^'Unspoken  Sermons,"  by  Geoegb  Mac 
Donald^  a  book  full  of  freshness  and  beauty  :— 

''  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  convey  to  us  even  the 
substance  of  the  battle  of  those  forty  days.  Such  a 
conflict  of  spirit  as  for  forty  days  absorbed  aLl  the  human 
necessities  of  The  Man  in  the  cares  of  the  Godhead  could 
not  be  rendered  into  forms  intelligible  to  us,  or  rather, 
could  not  be  in  itself  intelligible  to  us,  and  therefore 
could  not  take  any  form  of  which  we  could  lay  hold. 
It  is  not  till  the  end  of  those  forty  days  that  the  Divine 
event  begins  to  dawn  out  from  the  sacred  depths  of  the 
eternal  thought,  becomes  human  enough  to  be  made  to 
appear,  admits  of  utterance,  becomes  capable  of  being 
spoken  in  human  forms  to  the  ears  of  men,  though  yet 
only  in  a  dark  saying,  which  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear 
may  hear,  and  he  that  hath  a  heart  to  understand  may 
understand. 

"...  The  first  sign  that  He  has  come  back  to  us, 
that  the  strife  is  approaching  its  human  results,  is  His 
hunger.  Emerging  from  the  storms  of  the  ocean  of 
Divine  thought  and  feeling  into  the  shallower  waters  that 
lave  the  human  shore,  bearing  with  Him  the  treasures 
won  in  the  strife,  our  Lord  is  straightway  an  hungered ; 
and  from  this  moment  the  temptation  is  human,  and  can 
be  in  some  measure  understood  by  us. 

'' .  .  •  He  was  not  tempted  with  evil,  but  with  good ; 
with  inferior  forms  of  good  that  is,  pressing  in  upon  Him, 
while  the  higher  forms  of  good  held  themselves  aloof, 
biding  their  time,  that  is  God's  time.  I  do  not  believe 
that  SiB  Son  of  God  could  be  tempted  with  evil ;  but  I  do 
believe  that  He  could  be  tempted  with  good — ^to  yield  to 
which  temptation  would  have  been  evil  in  Him,  ruin  to 
the  universe.  •  •  •  Let  us  follow  St.  MattheVs 
recordj  and  we  shall  see  how  the  devil  tempted  Him  to 
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ovil,  but  not  wUh  evil.     First,  He  was  hungry,  and  t 
devil  said,  Make  bread  of  this  stone. 

"  The  Lord  had  been  fasting  for  forty  days — ^a  fast  ii 
possible,  except  during  intense  mental  absorption.  I 
no  one  think  to  glorify  this  fast  by  calling  it  miraculoi 
Wonderful  such  fasts  are  on  record  on  the  part  of  he 
men ;  and  in  as  much  as  the  Lord  was  more  of  a  man  th 
His  brethren,  in  so  much  might  He  be  farther  withdraw 
in  the  depths  of  His  spiritual  humanity  from  the  oui 
region  of  His  physical  nature.  So  much  the  slower  wob 
be  the  goings  on  of  that  nature ;  and  fasting  in  His  cc 
might  thus  be  extended  beyond  the  utmost  limits 
similar  fasts  in  others.  This  I  believe  was  all, — and  tl 
all  infinite  in  its  relations.  This  is  the  grandest,  simple 
and  most  significant,  and  therefore  the  Divinest,  way 
regarding  His  fast.  Hence,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  da 
it  was  not  hunger  alone  that  made  food  tempting  to  Hi 
but  that  exhaustion  of  the  whole  system,  wasting  its 
all  the  time  it  was  forgotten,  which,  reacting  on  the  mi 
when  the  mind  was  already  worn  out  with  its  own  tensic 
must  have  deadened  it  so  that  (speaking  after  the  e 
perience  of  His  brethren,  which  alone  will  explain  His) 
could  for  the  time  see  or  feel  nothing  of  the  spiritual,  a 
could  only  believe  in  the  unfelt,  tne  unseen.  What 
temptation  was  here  !  There  is  no  sin  in  wishing  to  e 
no  sin  in  procuring  food  honestly  that  one  may  eat ;  I 
it  rises  even  into  an  awful  duty  when  a  man  knows  tl 
to  eat  will  restore  the  lost  vision  of  the  eternal;  i^ 
operate  on  the  brain,  and  thence  on  the  mind,  renderi 
the  man  capable  of  hope  as  well  as  of  faith,  of  gladness 
well  as  of  confidence,  of  praise  as  well  as  of  patient 
Why  then  should  He  not  eat  ?  Why  should  He  not  j 
forth  the  power  that  was  in  Him,  that  He  might  ea 
Because  such  power  was  His,  not  to  take  care  of  Himsc 
but  to  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  Him.  Such jpo'w 
was  His,  not  even  to  honour  His  Father  save  as  His  Fatl 
chose  to  be  honoured,  who  is  far  more  honoured  in  i 
ordinary  way  of  common  wonders  than  in  the  cxtraon 
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nary  way  of  miracles.  Because  ifc  was  God's  business  to 
take  care  of  Him,  His  to  do  what  the  Father  told  Him 
to  do.  To  make  that  stone  bread  would  be  to  take  the 
care  out  of  the  Father's  hands,  and  turn  the  Divinest 
tiling  in  the  universe  into  the  merest  commonplace  of  self 
preservation. 

*^  And  in  nothing  was  He  to  be  beyond  His  brethren, 
save  in  faith.  No  refuge  for  Him  any  more  than  for  them, 
save  in  the  lovo  and  care  of  the  Father.  Other  refuge,  let 
It  bo  miraculous  power  or  what  you  will,  would  be  but 
l^elltoHim*     God  is  refuge:    God  is  life.'' 


^jeijxjefos* 


HmiAW  SociETT:  Its  Providential  Structure,  Belations, 
J^d  Offices.  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
^te,  by  F.  D.  HraiiNGTOir,  D.D.  Arthur  Miall  Mr. 
-"^Uutington  is  abready  weU  known  to  the  English  reader  by 
^^e  of  his  former  thoughtful  and  stimulating  works.  Critics 
5r^^5P®  would  hesitate  in  applying  the  adjective  brilliant  to 
r***-  Huntington.    But  he  possesses  qualities,  as  a  writer,  of 

^  Jiiore  value.  He  is  thoughtfiil,  vigorous,  and  fresh.  His 
^^^  IB  simple  and  clear.  "VHiat  he  says  is  always  interesting, 
^r-     interestingly  though  perhaps    not    showily  put.    His 

Sl^ct  in  this  volume  is  to  present  some  of  the  Divine  aspects 
,«  Human  society.  To  know  society  we  must  know  man. 
rp5^t]ier  creatures  are  gregarious ;  mankind  alone  are  social. 
in  ^^^  are  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  birds,  shoals  of  fishes ;  but 
J^  ^one  of  these  society.  If  mankind  were  associated  only 
^  ^itt,  sleep,  hunt,  and  secure  animal  protection,  those  brute 
^J^^ts  woidd  apply.  As  they  forget  their  destiny  they  do  de- 
®^erate  into  iroves."  The  theories  of  Hobbes,  Kousseau,  and 
^*^eig  who  explain  the  origin  of  society  without  the  recogni- 
b^?  of  the  Divine,  are  effectually  disposed  of,  and  the  social 
l^^^y  shown  to  bear  the  stamp  of  its  Maker  in  its  origin,  and 

T^Onirlinn^  ii»  liiRt/inr.       TKa  'nVivBinfl.l  Tnn.tepiA.lR  in  the  scene 


^^ughout  its  history.      The  physical  materials  in  the  sc 
^    social  development   from  the  beginning  were  such 
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afforded    fjEu^ilities  for  forming  societj.      '^  Social    man,  fi 
instance,  would  want  shelter ;   and  the  wood  and  the  sto: 
and  the  other  architectiiral  conditions  were  there.  He  wan 
implements  ;  and  Tubal  Cain,  smiter  of  brass  and  iron,  fo 
metals  and  ores  for  his  use,  and  Jubal  became  '  the  father 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  pipe,* — ^instruments  of 
festivity.     He  wanted  clothing,  and  found  fleeces,  skins,  an 
the  materials  of  vegetable  fabrics.      He  wanted  to  trsnspo: 
his  chattels  from  one  settlement  to  another,  and  beasts 
burden  knelt  to  take  their  load  and  follow  his  call.      .     . 
The  expression  of  the  human  fS^e  and  the  articulation 
speech  point  to  the  same  intention  of  our  Maker.    "Tb 
human  &ce  implies  society,  because  it  is  so  facile  and 
as  a  means  oi  inter-communication.     .     .     .     If   we   w 
made  for  Bobinson  Crusoes,  every  man  to  his  solitary  islani 
the  face  would  not  have  been  made  as  it  is.*'  And  so  languagi 
as  uttered  through  the  voice : — *^  If  the  silent  face  is  expreesiv 
much  more  is  that  one  specific  organ  of  expression,  speecl 
The  first  articulate  sound  the  infant  breathes  is  a  prophe<7 
society,  a  promise  of  his  own  development  into  social  forznB 
life."    Space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  further  extracts  in  th 
present  number.      The  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters  wiL-- — 
afford  some  conception  of  the  rich  and  interesting  field  o-  ^^ 
thought  opened  up  for  us  in  this  book.    "  Human  socie^,  i 
livins  insta'ument  of  Divine  thought."      "  A  discipline  or  in 
divimial  character."    "  A  school  of  mutual  help.      "  In 
tion  to  social  theories."  "  In  relation  to  the  intellect."   " 
sphere  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth."      Few  subjects 
are  more  needed  to  be  in  the  present'  day  brought  frequenti^^ 
forward  in  the  pulpit  than  the  above,  and  no  author  we  knoi^ 
of  will  be  a  more  suggestive  help  in  the  preparation  of  suds- 
discourses  than  Mr.  Huntington. 

Thb  Desbbt   and  the  Holt   Laitd.     By  Asbx.  WaIt- 
LAOE,  D.D.    Edinburgh:    W.  Oliphant  Sf  Oo.    Dr.  Wallace, 
in    publishing  this  volume  of   his  travels  in  the    Deserts 
and  the  Holy  Land,  has  diffused  over  many  drdes  of  the 
reading  public,  as  well  as  of  his  particular  mendsj  no  small 
part  of  the  enjoyment  he  himself  drank  in  during  his  five 
months'  absence  abroad.    The  attention  and  interest  odT  the 
reader  are  enlisted  firom  the  commencement,  and  aro  secured 
till  we  reach  the  last  page,  when,  on  his  return  home  late  at 
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tghty  he  ''  awoke  all  the  youngsters,  who  rushed  downstain 
id  ^Te  him  an  instant  and  joyous  welcome."  Although 
aclaiming  being  either  erudite  or  elaborate,  Dr.  Wallace's 
iserrations  on  the  Biblical  localities  he  passes  through  are 
vraya  appropriate  and  sensible.  His  style  is  homely,  but 
gorous.  He  is  never  wearisome,  sometimes  racy  and  onginaL 
be  deecription  of  his  misfortune  in  being  confined  a  fortnight 
quarantine  is  amusing  and  interesting,  while  the  philoso- 
liool,  or  rather  Christian  way  in  which  he  bore  his  lazaretto 
iprisonment,  and  drew  enjoyment  from  it,  notwithstanding  its 
aut  discomforts,  if  applied  to  the  inevitahle  throughout  life 
ould  often  change  the  dark  cloud  into  eiyoyable  though  not 
Brhaps  bright  sunshine.  The  book  is  one  from  which  all  may 
srire  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

OuB  DispEFSATiOK,  or  The  Place  we  occupy  in  the  Divine 
Listory  of  the  World.  By  Josiah  Milleb,  M.A.  Jackson, 
Falfard  ^  Hodder.  This  volume  relies  to  a  question  of  ^reat 
nportance,  What  is  our  Dispensation  ?  "  If  this  prelimmary 
uestion  be  not  thoughtfully  asked  and  truthfully  answered, 
re  may  be  needlessly  expending  our  spiritual  strength  to  do 
he  work  of  past  dispensations,  while  we  neglect  the  pressing 
laims  of  the  present ;  we  may  miss  the  special  privileges  of 
ur  own  position,  and  fail  to  rise  to  the  sublime  height  for 
fhich  we  have  a  peculiar  responsibility,  because  it  is  now  for 
he  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  race  accessible  to  men." 
.lie  spirit  of  the  book  is  earnest,  the  materials  are  well  ar- 
anged,  the  subject  beautifiilly  and  forcibly  illustrated,  while 
he  style  is  vigorous  and  flowing.  Although  within  small 
ompass,  '*  Our  Dispensation  "  is  Seated  with  fulness.  With 
rtttn  Mr.  Miller  can  say,**'  Thus  have  we  gathered  from  dif- 
brent  parts  of  the  Scriptures  the  several  statements  and 
Qustrations  of  the  superiority  of  the  Spirit's  dispensation. 
i?he  way  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written — ^by  difierent 
lersons,  at  different  times,  and  in  various  forms  as  histories, 
tiemoirs,  poems,  treatises,  prophetic  messages,  proverbs,  and 
Btters — brought  with  it  matnr  advantages,  but  was  much 

rkinst  systematic  teaching.  It  was  as  the  bringing  together 
material  in  difierent  wavs  and  from  various  countries,  like 
he  cedar  floated  from  Lebanon,  and  the  gold  and  precious 
toneil  bifotight  in  ships  fix>m  Ophir,  for  the  building  of  the 
emple.    As  we  find  our  reward  in  fiuthfully  using  our  powers 
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upon  every  possesBion  God  lias  given,  adding  value  to  r 
material  by  SKilled  labour,  and  bringing  together  for  use  w 
is  useless  wben  separate, — so  we  receive  instruction  and  ben 
when  we  gather  scattered  teachings  into  a  compact  argum 
or  a  system,  and  thus  use  the  collected  materials  to  rear 
temple  of  truth." 

The  Homiletical  Teeasttet.    By  the  Eev.  J.  Lyth,  D 
B,  D,  Dickinson,    This  is  the  first  part — ^Isaiah — of  a  sche 
for  presenting  the  Bible,  divided  into  "  heads,"  for  the 
preachers.     We  cannot  but  admire  the  labour  bestowed  u 
the  part  before  us,  but  think  a  few  suggestive  outlines  wo 
be  more  highly  valued  by  most  preachers  than  a  volume  of  s 
brief  divisions,  furnishing  so  little  for  either  mind  or  he 
''The  method  adopted  is  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  a  whi^ 
paragraph,  followed  by  one  or  more  views  of  individual  p^ 
sages,  according  to  their  importance."    The  following  extr. 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  book  than  any  description 

Chap.  XXXVIII. 

1-6.  I.  Hezekiah*8  need — siok 
nnto  death — BiTinely  admonished, 
etc.  II.  His  prayer — ^believing — 
homble  —  sincere  —  earnest.  III. 
His  snccess — the  answer  immediate, 
gracious,  conyeyed  through  the  pro- 
phet— the  cure,  effected  by  Divinely 
appointed  means — ^the  sign,  miracu- 
lous— indisputable. 

1-6.  God.  I.  Troubles.  II. 
Heals. 

1.  I.  The  sick  king.  II.  The 
fjEdthihl  prophet. 

1.  I.  Sickness,  a  common  lot. 
II.  The  precursor  of  death.  III. 
A  monitor  of  wisdom. 


1.  Set,  etc.    I.  Why.    II.  ] 
III.  When. 

1.  Set,  etc.    I.  A  necessarf 
caution.     II.  Its  urgent  neoeasi 

2.  Prayer.    I.  Is  ayailable  to 
sick  as  well  as  the  healthy. 
Requires  humiliation — prinusy. 
Brings  man  in  contact  with  God* 

8.  Hezekiah*8  plea.    I.  Fouib. 
in  God's  mercy.    II.  Sustained, 
conscious  integrity.    III.  Urged 
his  tears. 

3.  And  Hezekiah,  eto.    I. 
prospect  of  death  is  oltcu  a  soi 
of  tiouble.      II.  The  world  can 
no  relief.    III.  The  only  reso 
prayer. 


New  Pacts  and  Old  Eegobds:    A  Plea  for  Genesis. 
S.  E.  Pattison,  F.G.S.     Jackson,  Walford  S[  Haider. 
thiB  {)amphlet  the  difScultiea  which  occur  to  the  ffeologisi^ 
studying  Oenesis  are  honestly  met,  and  fairly  and  for  the  nu^ 
part  satisfactorily  dealt  with.       Scripture  and  science 
viewed  as  they  always  should  be.    '*  We  will  not  speak 
reconciliation  ;    they  are  brothers,  who  have  never  oiffei 
Let  us  take  time  to  learn  their  language,  and  we  shall  fin< 
even  so." 
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St.  ^aris  ^pBotit  an  f 0k. 

Pabt  III. 
beneficence  and  Self-Sacrificej  nothing  without  Love, 

Jid  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  giro 
^dy  to  be  bnzned,  and  hare  not  lore,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.** — 1  Cob. 

^enefifCence  vnthout  love  profits  us  nothing. 
his  verse  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark  previonsly 
e,  that  the  word  "  charity,"  owing  to  the  change  in 
oing  it  has  andergonOj  is  now  inadequate  to  express 
idea  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  convey  by  the  word 
n/:  for  here  he   contrasts   it  with  what  the  word 
irity''  now  most  generally  means.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
«t  all  words,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  to  convey  a  less 
e  meaning  than  they  originally  bore.     But  so  great  is 
change  that  this  word  ^'  charity'^  has  undergone  since 
translation  of  the  Bible,  that  in  some  respects  it  is 
the  opposite  of  what  it  signified  when  first  employed 
ur  translators.     It  was  then  used  to  denote  what  was 
)  earnest  and  fervid,  most  warm  and  loving ;  whereas 
it  is  often  employed  to  designate  what  is  formal  and 
as  in  the  colloquial  phrase,  "  as  cold  as  charity." 
.  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostle,  the  word  cor- 
mding  to  righteousness  {^LKatoaxnni)  was  applied  by 
Fews  to  such  acts  of  beneficence  as  the  apostle  here 
ribes,  and  the  act  of  almsgiving  stood  for  the  virtue  of 
h  it  was  only  one  of  the  outward  forms.     Against 
error  our  Lord  protests  when  He  says, "  Except  your 
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riglitoousnoss  shall  exceed  the  righteonsness  of  tlie  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  yo  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven/^  And  again,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
ahns  i^iKaioavvrj)  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them ;  other- 
wise ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  in  heaven.'*  Here 
the  apostle  echoes  the  same  sentiment;  '^  though  I  bestow 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  •  •  •  and  have  not 
love,  it  profitcth  me  nothing/' 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "bestow" 
is  divide  into  morsels  or  mouthfiih,  and  may  be  literaDy 
translated,  "though  I  dole  away  in  monthfuls  all  ny 
property/'  In  allusion  to  this  passage,  Coleridge  says, 
"Who  that  has  witnessed  the  almsgiving  in  a  Cathblio 
monastery,  or  the  court  of  a  Spanish  or  Sicilian  bishop's 
or  archbishop's  palace,  where  immense  revenues  aie 
hiyringcd  away  in  farthings  to  herds  of  beggars,  but  must 
ixiol  the  force  of  the  apostle's  half  satirical  ^^fuUm  f " 
With  all  deference,  however,  to  so  high  an  authority^  I 
think  that  the  apostle  is  hero  too  fuU  of  the  spirit  which 
ho  is  so  eloquently  enforcing,  to  entertain  any  feeling  at 
all  api)roaching  what  can  be  termed  "satirical."  The 
apostle,  on  the  contrary,  is  supposing  that  there  is  a 
huidablo  and  painstaking  distribution  ofproperty^thatthe 
giver  docs  not  merely  bestow  it  in  one  lump  to  some 
iiistitiition  or  object — an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
duties  of  stewardship,  but  that  ho  personally  discharges 
tlie  important  duty  of  giving  away  what  God  has  en- 
trusted to  him.  1'his  is  a  duty  which  is  often  neglectedi 
but  one  worthy  of  our  best  attention.  It  is  not  enough 
tliat  we  give.  Money  given  away  in  charity,  if  unwisely 
given,  may  bo  worse  than  thrown  away.  Wo  must  be 
careful  that  it  bo  distributed  to  suitable  subjects,  and  to 
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^h  severallj  as  lie  needs.  It  is  not  enongli  either  tliat 
distingrusli  between  genuine  and  spnrious  claims  upon 
f  beneficence ;  we  should  judge  also  of  their  comparative 
portance  and  necessities.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  give 
©Very  man  a  penny,  or  a  shilling,  or  a  crown.  To 
^©  it  may  be  wise  to  give  but  the  penny ;  to  others 
^  Bhould  contribute  silver,  and  to  others  gold.  Oftentimes 
^1^  good  is  done  by  lifting  a  poor  man  or  a  poor 
^y  out  of  a  state  of  dependence  and  want  by  a 
^cious  outlay  of  a  few  pounds,  than  if  double  the  sum 
^ro  syringed  away  in  pennies  or  sixpences. 
But  even  supposing  that  this  duty  be  conscientiously 
tscharged,  that  up  to  the  measure  of  your  ability  you 
lye  away,  and  up  to  the  measure  of  your  knowledge  and 
isdom  you  personally  look  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
ur  property ;  yet  if  it  be  done  without  love,  done  from 
>tives  like  thoso  that  influenced  the  Pharisee  or  the 
ossulman,  who  confounded  such  deeds  with  virtue  and 
fhteousness, — or  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  hopes  to 
m  peace  and  happiness  thereby, — or  from  motives  of 
rsonal  vanity  or  the  like, — and  it  be  not  done  from  love, 
profiteth  nothing ;  God  looks  upon  no  act  as  pleasing 
cept  it  be  done  from  love, — ^love  to  Him,  and  love  to 
Ml  because  of  love  to  Him. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  far  this  love  must  be  ex- 
osively  love  to  Christ — that  motive  power  which  is  the 
•urcoof  all  good  in  the  Christian.  In  some  cases,  there 
ay  be  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  love  where  there  is  no 
msciousness  of  acting  out  of  regard  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
-yea  even  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
r  of  His  great  love.  The  alms,  for  instance,  of  Cor- 
elius  were  accepted  by  God,  though  he  had  not  yet 
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found  Him  who  was  tho  Saviour  of  the  world  and 
Exemplar  of  all  true  love.  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  aX: 
are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God/'  Peter 
hitherto  narrowed  too  much  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d;  J[>^mit 
after  he  had  reflected  on  the  vision  vouchsafed  to  Cku^^- 
nelius^  as  well  as  the  vision  that  passed  before  his 
eyes,  he  was  constrained  to  remark,  "  Of  a  truth  I  pe 
ceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  evo 
nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  ^ 
accepted  with  him/' 

Giving  in  the  spirit  of  love  is  to  be  recommended,  iB-ot 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  but  also  for  the  sake  ^^ 
those  who  receive,  that  it  may  more  abundantly  protfit 
them.  In  the  case  of  habitual  beggars,  it  matters  litfcl® 
to  them  whether  your  giving  be  accompanied  with  rou^ 
ness  or  with  kindness.  In  too  many  cases  such 
steeled  against  either  frown  or  kindly  welcome.  Ki^^^ 
and  loving  words  fall  upon  the  naked  rock  perhaps  wi**^ 
as  much  effect  as  upon  their  ears.  But  different  is  it  v^i**^ 
the  family  whom  the  want  of  employment  or  the  sickiJ-^^ 
of  the  breadwinner  has  left  in  hunger  and  cold.  I>^^' 
ferent  is  it  with  that  poor  man,  the  head  of  a  fano^  ^ 
perhaps,  who  comes  to  you  with  a  load  of  depression  ^-^^ 
his  heart,  with  timidity  playing  on  his  lips  and  the  bl"*^-^ 
of  shame  betrayed  on  his  face,  but  forced  to  come  to  -^^^^ 


by  the  cold  and  hunger  of  those  near  and  dear  to  hinc*-      * 


homo.     You  cannot  feel  in  your  heart  to  turn  him  av^^*^' 
without  offiering  him  something.     But  what  you  best^^ 
perhaps,   is  cold  charity ;    and  he   goes  away  with 
heart  wounded,  his  self-respect  he  imagines  injured,  t^  ^ 
forced  to  submit  to  the  degradation  by  the  anxious  l(p^^^\ 
of  the  wife  that  are  ever  haunting  him^  and  the  criee^       ^ 
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little  ones  that  are  ever  sounding  in  tis  ears.  How 
Jerent  wonld  that  man  feel  if  love  to  him  as  a  brother- 
Q  prompted  the  gift,  and  love  pervaded  every  word 
L  addressed  to  him,  and  in  this  way  you  convinced  him 
t  to  help  him  was  for  you  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege, 
tead  of  going  away  from  you  dejected,  ashamed, 
haps  soured,  he  would  depart  with  a  thankful  mind. 
Full  heart,  and  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  not 
^gather  friendless  and  uncared  for  in  the  world. 
J.  Self-sacrifice  without  love  profits  nothing,  ^'And 
ugh  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love, 
irofiteth  me  nothing." 

Chere  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  original  word  that 
lere  rendered  "  burned."  That  word  {/cav0i^a-a)fuu)  is  in 
uid  and  form  very  similar  to  the  word  Ka\r)(ri<T(dfuUy 
hat  I  may  boast."  Nothing  can  be  conceived  of  as 
re  natural  than  that  the  writer  of  the  MSS.,  in 
ascribing  from  sight  or  dictation,  should  make  the 
'take  of  substituting  the  one  word  for  the  other. 
S.  are  ahnost  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Ungs.*  If  we  consider  the  reading  Ka\rxfi<Toi>fJLcu  to 
he  true  one,  the  clause  must  be  translated  "  though  I 


^lie  eomparatiTe  merits  of  the  two  readings  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : 
^  KavxficutuUi  that  I  may  hoast^  it  is  urged — (1)  There  is  no  such  word 
^*€iiff(a/iai ;  (2)  This  is  the  reading  of  the  ^thiopic  and  Coptic  versions, 
^  B  ;  (8)  Burning,  though  a  common  punishment  in  after  times,  was 
^t^ralent  when  this  epistle  was  written.  For  the  reading  of  received 
^hete  are  the  authorities  C,  D,  G,  and  the  Latin  MSS. ;  and  against 
^het  reading  (jcai^x^o-w/Mu)  Alford  urges  the  objections — **  (1)  It  leaves 
^  standing  with  a  very  vague  and  undefined  meaning— deliver  to  what? 
't  introduces  an  irrelevant  and  confused  element,  a  boastful  motive, 
^  let  of  hypotheses  which  put  forward  merely  an  act,  or  set  of  acts,  on 
'^  tide,  tnd  the  absence  of  love  on  the  other." 
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give  my  bodily  ease  that  I  might  boast^  or  have  occaaic^^^ 
for  boasting/'     The  object  of  the  apostle  would  be  ^ 
show  that  though  ho  sacrificed  not  only  his  goods  but  h^  -^^ 
bodily  ease  and  comfort  for  others'  benefit,  and  did  it  nC^^^^ 
from  love,  it  would  profit  him  nothing.     The  referenc^^^^ 
would  be  to  the  life  of  hardship  ho  led  by  his  *— "--^^^^^^ 


privations  and  labours,  and  the  determination  to  main 
tain  himself  by  his  own  hands  which  he  makes  the  espe 
cial  subject  of  his  boasting  in  another  part  of  this  epistle 
''  I  have  used  none  of  these  things ;  for  it  were  better  forr- 
me  to  die  than  that  any  man  should  make  my  gloiyin^^  -^S 
(boasting)  void''  (1  Cor.  ix.  15). 

We  prefer  for  several  reasons  retaining  the  reading  tc^  ^^ 
which  we  have  been  long  accustomed,  "  though  I  giv^  ^^^® 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profitoth  m^  -^^® 
nothing."  Whether  it  be  the  thought  the  apostle  wishec^  ^^ 
to  express  or  not,  most  certainly  it  is  true. 

The  apostle  has  reference  here,  no  doubt,  to  bucK"^^* 
spurious  martyrdoms  as  took  place  from  time  to  time  ii 
the  early  Church,  not  so  much  for  conscience  sake 
from  vanity,  the  spirit  of  opposition,  or  from  passioii^^c*! 
Many  instances  of  self-immolation,  of  this  descriptior^''*'*^ 
would  be  well  known  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Pagan 
Jewish  history  aflforded  many ;  and  in  every  age 
then  illustrations  of  it  are  to  bo  found.  Men  hav»' 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  crudest  death,  not  froi 
love  to  God,  or  love  for  truth  and  justice,  or  love  for  thei 
fellow-men,  but  from  the  delusion  that  they  would  therebj 
win  a  conspicuous  place  in  heaven,  or  wipe  away  floxn^-^^-^^ 
crime  that  in  earlier  life  stained  their  characters  an^^^" 
rained  their  peace. 

In  the  present  day  we  are  sadly  reminded  of  the  fiu=^— '^ 
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lat  persons  are  fotuid  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  and 
le  lives  of  others  too,  from  motives  that  are  ignoble, 
id  for  objects  profitless.     It  was  more  from  hatred  than 
om  love,  that  those  wretched  Fenians  a  few  months  ago 
rew  the  city  and  whole  country  into  an  unwonted  state 
*  irritation  by  their  diabolical  explosion,  and  braved  the 
UDLger  of  meeting  an  ignominious  death  as  the  penalty  of 
eir  hardihood.    And  possibly  they  may  even  boast  of 
leir  crime  as  something  commendable  and  meritorious. 
11  such  surrendering  of  the  body  to    death  profiteth 
^tiling.     It  benefits  neither  themselves  nor  others. 
But  different  is  it  with  those  martyrs  who  have  been 
rought  to  the  stake   because  of  their  love  of  truth; 
r  wbo  have  exposed  their  bodies  to  contagion  and  dis- 
9ae,  to  the  arrow  of  the  savage,  or  the  instruments  of 
Mture,  from  love  to  precious  souls ;  or  who  have  given 
lieir  bodies  to  be  slain  with  the  sword,  in  upholding  the 
ights  of  a  persecuted  and  down-trodden  country.     Such 
oartyrdoms  have  ever  -been  blessed  of  God ;  they  have 
nrofited  the  cause  the  sufferers  had  at  heart.     The  blood 
f  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  Church.    From 
he  ashes  of  the  charred  body  there  has  sprung  up  a 
iving  power  which  has  defied  the  persecutor's  fire  to 
xmsume ;  while  it  no  less  has  profited  him  who  made  the 
lacrifice.     His  name  has  become  a  household  word ;  his 
layings  are  cherished  in  many  a  heart;  His  memory  is 
revered  through  many  ages ;  while  at  the  final  day  he  will 
l>e  the  recipient  of  a  special  reward.      '^  Be  thou  faithfiil 
onto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.^' 

Learn  from  this  passage  what  services  and  sacrifices  are 
truly  profitahle — ^those  only  that  are  prompted  by  love. 
How  strikingly  does  this  teach  us  the  truth  that  God's 
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ways  arc  not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  ours,  that 
Christ^skingdomisnotoftliisworld,thattheworld*8ma3riiii8 
apply  not  to  the  principles  that  regulate  His  government. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  word  "  love  " 
put  in  opposHlon  to  "  profit/'  We  hear  that  one  does  cer- 
tain duties  not  for  profit,  but  from  love.  Our  text  shows 
us^  however^  that  what  is  done  from  love  is  alone  truly 
profitable.  Beware  of  carrying  worldly  maxims  into 
the  domain  of  religious  truth.  Carry  religious  principles 
into  business  life.  That  will  bo  wise,  and  in  the  highest 
sense  profitable.  But  worldly  maxims  lamentably  faDj 
when  applied  to  tho  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  the  first 
shall  bo  last,  and  tho  last  first. 

If  your  services  and  sacrifices  are  to  profit  yon,  let 
your  motive  bo  always  high.  Let  that  which  prevails 
upon  you  to  give  your  property,  to  surrender  your  ease 
and  comfort  to  others,  not  be  the  desire  of  gaining  men's 
approbation.  Let  it  not  be  either  importunity  or  emu- 
lation. Let  it  not  bo  merely  because  others  give,  and  it 
would  be  mean  in  you  to  withhold.  This  has  ever  had  its 
influence  in  stimulating  benevolence;  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should.  A  man  who  can  see  others  give  wisely  and 
judiciously  to  the  poor,  or  to  religious  or  charitable  pn> 
poses,  and  is  not  thcroby  shamed  into  giving,  is  no  manj 
is  lacking  lamentably  in  self-respect.  But  the  lesson 
this  passage  teaches  us  is  that  in  all  our  giving  we  shonld 
be  swayed  by  a  higher  and  holier  motive— by  LOVE. 

Bromley,  Kent.  D.  L- 
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BY  THE   REV.  J.  BALDWIN   BROWN,  B.A. 

IV. 

Law  and  Life. 
"  In  the  place  where  the  tree  fiiJleth,  there  it  shall  be."— Eocles.  zi.  8. 

Fhbbb  are  few  passages  in  the  word  of  Grod  wliicli  are 
nore  constantly  misapplied  than  this.  It  is  systemati- 
^aJly  wrested  to  the  establishment  of  doctrines  with 
vhich  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  popular 
nterpretation  of  the  text  treats  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
bBsertion^  that  the  condition  of  the  human  soul  through  its 
ong  eternity  is  settled  absolutely  and  irrevocably  by 
leath.  We  believe  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who 
lold  this  doctrine^  would  quote  this  passage  if  they  were 
luddenly  asked  to  sustain  their  belief  out  of  the  word  of 
jrod.  With  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  we  are 
lot  dealing  in  the  present  discourse ;  there  are  passages 
n  the  word  of  God  which  bear  on  it  with  most  unques- 
ionable  cogency.  But  this  is  not  one  of  them.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  show  what  it  does  moan,  and  that 
ts  reference  is  to  a  subject  which  is  well  nigh  as  far 
removed  from  that  on  wluch  it  is  supposed  to  bear  as  the 
poles. 

We  approach  a  dread,  an  awful  subject,  when  we 
sontemplate  the  condition  of  those  who  pass  into  the 
onseen  world  impenitent  and  faithless,  who  despise 
BnaUy,  as  far  as  we  can  trace,  the  riches  of  the  mercy  and 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  occupying  the 
tnost  earnest  and  solemn  thoughts  of  some  of  the  wisest 
of  our  Christian  thinkers,  and  on  which  a  large  freedom 
of  judgment  will  have  to  be  conceded  within  the  visible 
pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  easy  to  state  the 
doctrine  of  universalism,  and  to  offer  it  as  a  solution  of 
lihe  dark  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded. 
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But  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  doctrine  of  universalism  tz»^  "nt 
of  the  Bible ;  nay  it  is  not  possible,  without  grieve::^  'us 
violence  to  some  of  its  plainest  and  most  awful  statemen^^fci  fi  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  easy  to  harmonize  it  with 
intelligent  conceptions  of  the  moral  freedom  and  resp- 
sibility  of  every  child  of  the  human  race.      Others  ba       _ 
refuge,  for  it  is  as  a  refuge  that  they  appear  to  cling  tc^    ^> 
in  the  theory  of  annihilation — ^that  is,  the  annihilation.   ^^^ 
a  vast  scale  of  that  which  God  made  to  be  His  ma8t>^^- 
piece,  which  He  constituted  in  His  own  image,  and  ix^'*^ 
which  He  infused  by  inspiration  the  breath  of  His 
life.     More  grievous  violence  must  be  done  to  the 
language  of  Scripture  by  the  advocates  of  this  thao^EZ 
than  by  those  of  the  former;  and  it  seems  to  ub  i^fc^ 
harder  to  find  for  it  a  place  in  any  intelligent  and  hanacJ^* 
nious  conception  of  the  scheme  on  which  Qod  made  ii-1^® 
worlds. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  hold  it,  it  would  seem  to  O-^^^' 
fold  a  terrible  vision  of  the  issue  of  the  ereat  experim.^;^ 
of  creation.     The  free  beings  whom  God  made  to  be  isJ^® 
glory  of  His  universe,  dropping  down  in  throngs,  afle JE^      * 
life  struggle  full  of  anguish  and  despair,  into  the  darku.^  ^ 
of  the  everlasting  night !    One  would  be  tempted  to  ^^^^ 
passionately  in  that  case.  Why  was  not  the  dire  exp^^^^I 
ment  of  liberty  ended  in  the  hour  of  the  first  transgressi^ 
why  was  not  the  free  universe,  parent  of  such  wroi 
and  miseries,  strangled  in  its  birth? 

Nor  may  we  dare  to  hide  from  ourselves  and  otherS; 
these   days,  the  dread  considerations  involved  in   ^ 
doctrine  which    the   Church  has  drawn  from    expli^ 
statements  in  the  word  of  God.     Eternal  punishme: 
eternal    suiSering   in   the  universe;    moans  rising 
ever  in  the  ear  of  heaven ;  the  cries  of  souls  in  an(^ 
piercing  the  serenity  of  the  heavenly  rest.     Eternal  0^ 
too.     Evil  never  more  to  die  out  of  the  worlds  on  '^^^^^^^^ 
the  dew  of  the  primal  benediction  lay,  and  which  flasfr^^ 
back  the  smile  of  Him  who  looked  upon  them  and 
that  ^^they  were  very  goodJ'     The  curae  rioting. 
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reigning  tmto  death,  in  some  region  of  the  universe  sns- 
bained  and  ruled  by  the  Divine  hand ;  never  to  be  expelled 
C*oni  the  creation,  never  to  be  drawn  under  the  merciful 
reign  of  God.  We  are  too  prone  to  hide  the  awful 
recJity  which  is  behind  this  language,  by  vague  notions 
of  the  judgment  as  the  final  banishing  of  evil  from  the 
Bight  of  Grod  and  of  the  blessed.  Nothing  that  is  can  be 
banished  from  the  sight  of  God ;  nothing  that  exists — 
we  will  not  say  lives,  life  is  a  sacred  word — can  exist  from 
moment  to  moment  without  the  interposition  of  the 
Divine  hand.  Ever  present  before  the  great  Father  must 
be  the  anguish  and  the  moans  of  the  souls  in  torment; 
ever  to  His  eye  there  must  be  this  dark  counterfoil  to 
the  joy  and  glory  of  the  redeemed.  And  yet  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  us :  what  else  can  the  plain  statements 
of  the  Scriptures  mean,  nay  what  else  can  in  the  essential 
nature  of  things  befall  a  firee  spirit  that  chooses  to  exer- 
cise its  freedom  in  sin  ?  Wo  may  well  feel  with  a  wise 
one  of  old,  ''  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us : 
it  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what  can  we  do  ?  it  is  as  deep  as 
hell,  what  can  we  know? '' 

Sore  difficulties  beset  us  in  working  out  a  clear  and 
harmonious  theory  of  the  judgment  and  its  issues.  But 
blessed  be  God  that  we  can  rest  in  the  belief  that  all  will 
be,  in  ways  that  we  see  not,  so  wisely  and  righteously 
ordered  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  as  to  satisfy  the 
yearning  heart,  not  of  the  great  Father  only,  but  of  the 
Kedeemer  of  humanity,  and  to  fill  the  universe  with  praise. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  when  we  are  bewildered  and  perplexed 
by  thoughts  too  high  for  us  and  which  reach  too  far,  we 
find  a  sure  refuge  and  rest  in  faith.  We  believe  God  in 
Christy  and  we  can  leave  our  future  and  the  future  of 
liiimaniiy  in  His  hand.  Meanwhile,  our  work,  our  duty 
is  clear :  "  Now  then  we  a/re  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Chris fs 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Ood"  "  This  is  the  ivorlc  of  Ood, 
thai  ye  believe  on  Mm  whom  he  hath  sent.'^  "  Other  fownd" 
oMon  cam,  no  ma/n  lay  than  that  is  la/id,  which  is  Jesus 
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Christ,*'  '^  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,  and  thoushalt 
he  saved.'' 

But  this  IS  beside  tlie  scope  of  tho  present  dis- 
course. I  have  to  consider  what  these  words,  so  strangely 
misapplied,  do  mean,  and  to  draw  from  them  those  most 
pregnant  lessons  concerning  the  conduct  of  life  which 
they  are  intended  to  afford.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  v;aters  :  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.  Give 
a  jwrtion  to  seven,  and  also  to  eight ;  far  thou  knowed 
not  ivhat  evil  shall  be  upon  the  earth.  If  tlie  clciuh  befidl 
of  rain,  they  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth :  and  if  th 
tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the  north,  in  the  place 
irhere  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  be.  He  that  obaerveth 
the  wind  shall  not  sow;  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap.  As  thou  hnowest  not  what  is  the  way  cf 
the  spirit,  nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her 
that  is  vnih  child  :  even  so  thou  hnowest  not  the  works 
of  God  who  niaheth  all.  In  the  morning  soxo  thy  seed,  and 
in  the  evening  withJwlduot  thine  hand :  for  thou  Jenowest  nci 
whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  tfiat,  or  whether  they 
both  shall  be  alike  good," 

I.  The  key  to  the  passage,  the  broad  idea  which  underlies 
the  whole,  is  in  the  first  verso.  In  the  sixth  verse  the  writer 
repeats  the  thought  under  a  varied  form,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  rules  the  whole.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  it  means. 
It  is  a  fair  question  whether  we  have  here  a  reference  to 
a  popular  proverb  descriptive  of  the  most  useless  and  ap- 
parently hopeless  work,  "casting  bread  upon  the  waters,*' 
or  whether  thero  is  a  reference  to  Egyptian  husbandly, 
which  might  seem  just  as  futile  a  method,  did  not  expe- 
rience provo  that  a  harvest  of  splendid  abundance  is  the 
well-nigh  certain  result.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  need- 
ful to  settle  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  interpretations,* 
inasmuch  as  the  essential  point  of  the  author's  meaning 

*  Thoso  who  wish  to  sottlo  tho  critical  qaosiion  will  find  ample  h«lp  in 
Dr.  Ginsbarg*8  learned  and  cxhaaetiYO  **  Commentaiy  on  EedetiMtet.'' 
(Longmans,  18G1.) 
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ived  in  both.  In  either  case  you  have  a  husbandry 
. ;  and  in  either  case  you  have  a  grand  image  of  all 
piritual  work.  All  husbandry  is  of  faith  to  an  ex- 
lich  we  little  realize,  but  most  especially  this  hus- 
The  seed-corn  scattered  fropi  the  hand  vanishes 
ght,  the  very  bed  in  which  it  is  hidden  lies  buried, 
L  uncongenial    impenetrable  element  spreads  its 

between  the  sower  and  the  seed,  which  he  must 
1  the  hands  of  God.  The  farmer  who  has  ploughed 
d  and  settled  his  seed  in  the  furrows  feels  less 
Lt  from  it ;  he  sees  at  least  where  it  lies,  he  can 

condition,  he  can  trace  the  first  green  bloom  on 
•Tvn  surface  of  his  fields,  which  is  the  prophecy  and 
)dge  of  harvest.  But  seed  cast  into  the  waters  ! 
is  it  ?  who  can  trace  it  ?  what  can  withhold  the 

from  rotting  it,  and  burying  the  promise  of  the 
ad  the  hope  of  the  husbandmen  in  their  depths  ? 
LO  seed  dropped  into  the  furrows  of  the  human  seed- 
he  heart  that  has  been  broken  up  by  the  deep 
share  of  God^s  discipline,  and  over  which  a  fertiliz- 
>d  of  quickening  influences  has  passed, — ^where  lies 
hat  glance  C8Ui  follow  it?  What  hand  can  touch  it  ? 
jye  can  foresee,  what  brain  can  forecast,  its  destiny  ? 
is  a  dread  likeness  here,  to  the  eye  of  the  under- 
ig,  between  this  perUous  husbandry  and  spiritual 
;  man's  knowledge  is  so  limited,  man's  hand  is  so 
ess,  the  seed  passes  so  far  out  of  his  ken,  and  lies 

in  such  deep  depths  within. 

pe  is  a  mystery  in  all  husbandry  which  it  is  manifestly 
rpose  of  God  to  keep  clearly  before  the  eye  of  the 

He  will  not  sufier  us  to  forget  it.  "  And  he  said, 
the  kingdom  of  Ood,  as  if  a  man  should  ca^t  seed 
he  ground;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and 
nd  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth 
rw.  For  the  earth  bring  eth  forth  fruit  of  Iter  self ; 
:e  blade,  then  the  car,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he 
i  in  the  sicliU,  becamse  the  Imrvest  is  comeJ^  (Mark  iv. 
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26-29.)  This  is  the  daily  miracle  of  natnre^  the  ''sign" 
which  is  done  daily  before  oar  eyes.  There  are  thoae^  and 
they  constitute  a  large  and  powerful  school  of  thinken  in 
our  day,  who  refuse  coldly  to  listen  to  any  evidence  ai 
to  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  and  who  see  liiis  sign  of  an 
unseen  energy  at  work  around  them  and  within  them  each 
moment,  but  feci  powerless  even  to  inquire  from  what 
fountain  it  springs.  It  is  deeply  unjust  to  brand  the 
Positivist  school  of  philosophy  as  explicitly  either  mate- 
rialistic or  atheistic.  Thoy  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  hidden  mystery  in  nature ;  they  see 
quite  as  clearly  as  we  do  its  marvellous  depths.  There 
is  something  quite  as  wonderful  in  their  sight  in  the 
daily  growth  of  the  com  and  the  assimilation  of  our 
daily  bread,  as  in  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  in  the 
lonely  wilderness  by  the  word  which  came  forth  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Saviour.  But  they  say,  this  region  is 
simply  impenetrable  by  the  human  intellect ;  in  all  its 
efforts  at  discovery,  it  simply  meets  with  shadows,  pro- 
jected under  various  conditions  and  at  various  angles  bf 
itself.  Our  fair  charge  against  them  is,  not  that  they 
are  l)lind  to  the  fact  of  a  mystory  in  nature,  but  that  they 
dishonour  the  royal  faculty  of  the  reason  with  which  God 
has  gifted  them,  by  distrusting  its  ability  to  deal  with  a 
vast  class  of  phenomena — the  manifestations  of  the  work- 
ing of  unseen  powers  with  which  God  has  surrounded 
them — which  are  as  definite  and  substantial  as  the  physi- 
cal facts  out  of  which  they  educe  their  laws.  The  world 
of  spiritual  experience  and  activity  with  which  mainly 
the  Bible  deals,  claims  from  us  at  any  rate  observationi 
thought,  and  deduction,  as  reverent  as  that  which  we  joy- 
fully devote  to  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  we  acceptaa 
eagerly  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  seers,  who  hare 
insight  into  this  world  of  mystery,  as  we  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  science  concerning  things  which  are  beyond  our 
sight.  And  if  words  come  to  us  from  this  liigher  spherei 
which  liarmonize  discordant  elements  and  make  the 
chaos   of    our    spiritual  consciousness  and  experience 
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I  mled  by  intelligence  and  love,  we  joyfully 
e  tmth  whicli  sustains  and  explains  the  pheno- 
d  feel  that  in  proclaiming  it  we  are  "  holding 
ord  of  life  "  to  our  fellow-men.  And  the  Scrip- 
\cle  is  to  us  a  flash  of  sunlight,  which  illumines 
less  of  the  unknown :  we  see  unveiled  the  Hand 
working  esyoh  moment  these  signs  and  wonders 
id  around  us ;  and^  studying  the  nature,  the  mind, 
,  by  which  that  Hand  is  guided,  we  find  rest  in 
ance  that  the  power  whose  awfhl  manifestation 
3  might  well  appal  and  overwhelm  us  is  under 
ute  rule  of  One  whose  declaration  of  Himself  is 
9  Love.  We  receive  an  emancipation  from  both 
rs  and  the  idols  of  the  imagination,  when  we  learn 
laily  bread  of  our  lives  comes  to  us  from  the  hand 
kther,  and  is  crowned  with  His  benediction.  The 
Bve  it  quite  simply :  they  have  a  beautiful  sense  of 
ice  on  the  Hand  which  feeds  the  birds  and 
}he  lilies.  As  a  child  hangs  on  the  mother's 
ihey  hang  daily  as  trustfully  on  the  bounty  of 
i.  And  they  are  more  free  from  vain  fancies . 
[lan  the  philosophers.  It  is  the  wise  and  the 
ho  are  in  bondage  to  idols :  simple  hearts,  which 
aived  the  revelation  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
vhich  the  Bible  oflers,  walk  free  in  the  sun- 
d  dwell  quiet  from  the  fear  of  evil. 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters  :  for  thou  shall  find 
fiany  days.'' 

lain  point  here  then  is,  that  in  all  husbandry 
9  two  elements — the  intelligence  and  energy  of 
,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  secret  force,  the 
jf  which  and  the  methods  of  which  escape  him, 
^hich  absolutely  depend  all  his  fruits.  Neither 
the  other  can  produce  the  harvest.  Paul  plants, 
waters ;  but  God  giveth  the  increase  :  but  neither 
Paul's  planting  does  the  harvest  spring.  "JSe- 
ywer  went  forth  to  sow"  The  human  sower  is,  as 
^e  see,  the  indispensable  fellow- worker  with  the 
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Most  High  God.     But  God^  and  not  the  human  soiT^^i/ 
has  the  absolute  control  of  the  result. 

Let  us  look  at  this  more  closely.  To  impress  this  upon 
us  is  the  main  object  of  the  writer  in  the  text. 

II.  The  writer  of  this  book  asks  us  to  consider  how  much 
that  has  the  most  important  bearing  on  the  results  of  our 
activity  is  hopelessly  beyond  the  control  of  our  hand* 

No  doubt  this  is  a  truism :  but  it  is  the  meaning  and 
force  of  these  truisms  which  most  easily  escapes    uS) 
custom  is  the  blind  of  truth.    No  matter  what  it  may'  ^ 
to  which  we  put  our  hands,  we  are   dealing  with    ele- 
ments which  only  partially  subject  themselves   to    o^or 
control,  or  rather  reveal  to  us  the  secret  by  which  tlx^y 
may  be  bent  to  our  use.    Always  there  is  a  large  varial>|6 
element  in  the  problem  of  our  activities;  and  on  tX^ 
variable  element,  which  we  have  no  means  of  calcvlaiitxgt 
depends  all  that  is  most  precious  and  vital  in  our  result* 
Husbandry  here  is  the  great  witness  for,  and  key"    ^i 
'  higher  things.     Certain  bases  are  fixed  and  unalterably ' 
else  our  work  would  be  a  pure  lottery.     Much  on  whicli-  ^^* 
.  fruits  depend  is  variable ;  else  our  work  would  be  pox'^y 
mechanical.     God  gives  us  a  large  measure  of  assur&x>>^^' 
that  we  may  work  bravely  and  put  our  hearts  into    ^^^ 
labour,  as  those  who  have  a  right  to  hope  that  they  "^^ 
carry  the  sheaves  of  their  harvest  home;  but  He  cro^^f* 
our  toil  with  a   zone  of  uncertainties,  that  we  may      ^ 
faithful  workmen,  trusting  and  praying  as  well  as  wo'*^'^' 
ing,  and  may  bo  kept  in  holy  and  blessed  dependc^^J^^ 
on  Him  who  can  lift  us  above  all  servile  care  for     ^^^' 
mediate  results.     Consider — 

1.  The  awful  force  and  inevitable  certainty  of  the  f  ?^ 
cesses  of  Nature,  the  unfailing  '^  order  of  Nature  "  w'^^^ 
furnishes  forth  the  field  of  our  toils.  That  order  ^^^ 
guarantees.  The  assurance  is  thus  expressed :  ''  ^^^^^Z%iL 
the  earth  reniaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest^  and  cold  ^^^ji 
heat,  and  summer  and  vnnter,  and  day  and  ni^ht  sh-f^. 
twt  cease  ^'  (Gen.  viii.  22).  That  word  of  promise  wlji^ 
has  nursed  the  trembliag  hope  of  man  into  strong        "* 
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y—- for  lie  is  as  sure  that  the  son  will  rise  on  the  mor- 
u  he  is  of  his  own  existence — ^lies  at  the  foundation 
.  his  steady  activity  as  a  workman  in  this  lower  world, 
joyful  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
uccession  of  the  Seasons,  are  given  to  him  as  the  con- 
elements  in  his  husbandry.  These  are  assured  to 
by  the  voice  that  called  them  into  being  and  the 
which  sustains  their  motions.  God  tells  him  that 
ay  count  absolutely  on  this  order.  And  what  gua- 
«,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  have  we  of  that 
•,  but  such  as  a  firm  belief  in  an  intelligent  Ruler  of 
niverse,  who  sympathises  with  the  hopes  and  blesses 
ails  of  His  children,  aflTords?  Then  further, — 
There  is  the  absolutely  certain  sequence  of  physical 
IS  and  effects,  or  antecedents  and  consequents,  which 
ill  laws  of  nature,  which  vary  not  one  hair^s  breadth 
their  ordained  order  in  obedience  to  the  mandates 
r  will,  but  which,  by  observing  and  mastering  the 
iple  of  that  order,  we  can  use  for  the  accomplish- 
of  our  ends.  "Hiese  are  our  tools  to  work  with. 
)usand  sulfble  laws  are  concerned  in  every  process 
9  husbandman's  toils.  On  a  large  scale  and  in  the 
run  the  question  of  his  success  depends  absolutely 
is  comprehension  and  observance  of  those  laws. 
)rogress  of  man's  knowledge  of  nature  is  really  a 
•ess  in  the  mastery  of  the  variable  element  in  the 
em  of  his  labour.  A  thousand  accidents,  which 
the  ignorant  and  careless  husbandman,  obey  the 
ol  of  the  intelligent  and  strenuous.  The  order  is 
There  is  an  awful  sternness  in  its  certainty;  but 
)ws  benign  to  him  who  has  mastered  its  secret.  It 
t  him  as  a  servant,  it  helps  him  as  a  friend ;  and  the 
inty  with  which  he  can  calculate  its  action  is  one 
tial  element  of  its  friendliness.  If  he  could  not 
1  the  materials  and  measure  the  forces  which  are 
antly  around  him,  if  he  could  not  count  on  their 
n  relations  and  actions  with  the  same  calm  certainty 
which  he  expects  the  sunrise  to  light  him  to  his 
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daily  toils,  his  life  wonld  be  one  of  miserable  dependence 
he  wonld  live  the  serf  of  natnre^  and  not  her  king.  It  :^ 
the  unalterable  fixity  of  relations  and  forces  which  60^ 
has  given  him  the  power  to  discover  and  to  employ 
which  constitntos  the  royalty  of  his  rule  over  nature;  i 
that  be  destroyed  or  shaken,  his  crown  rolls  in  the  dust 
The  constancy  of  the  relations  and  forces  of  the  nnivene 
their  impassibility  to  the  force  which  man's  will  can  brin| 
to  bear  upon  them,  of  which  his  husbandry  gives  him  ftd 
experience,  is  an  essential  element,  perhaps  we  might  sa; 
the  essential  element  in  that  higher  culture  which  the 
offer  to  his  spirit;  it  is  this  which  makes  the  life  of  eve 
the  workman  something  higher  than  a  lottery,  and  th 
toils  of  earth  an  education  for  the  works  and  the  joys  ( 
heaven. 

3.  The  writer  of  this  book,  while  he  sees  this  granc 
calm,  and  constant  order  very  clearly,  and  appreciates  i1 
ministry  to  man,  has  a  dark  sad  vision  of  the  uncertaintii 
which  cross  it — ^the  strength  and  magnitude  of  the  variab! 
element  in  nature  and  in  Hfe,  which  perplexes  and  baflic 
the  strenuous  workman,  keeps  him  coifttantly  on  H 
tenter-hooks  of  anxieiy,  and  not  seldom  rends  his  heoi 
with  anguish,  and  lays  his  fairest  and  proudest  achieve 
ments  in  ruins  in  the  dust.  A  certain  order  is  there,  a 
men  can  see  it.  Yes,  men  say, — and  especially  oriental 
in  whose  climate  the  destructive  agencies  often  run  rid 
but  there  is  a  dire  disorder,  and  the  disorder  triumph 
Who  knows  the  pathway  of  the  storms,  the  earthquake 
the  lava  floods,  the  drought,  and  the  deluge  f  who  knon 
and  rules  their  times  ?  The  fairest  homesteads  are  mac 
desolate  in  a  moment;  verdant  beauty  as  of  Ede 
vanishes,  and  blasting  and  burning  as  of  Sodom  reigi 
in  its  room.  There  are  malign  powers  in  the  univen 
which  seem  to  watch  all  beauty  and  increase,  that  the 
may  make  it  their  prey.  Do  not  men  in  all  ages  trembl 
as  they  rejoice  in  prosperity  ?  do  not  the  proverbs  of  a 
nations  warn  us  that  trouble  in  such  moments  is  near 
There  is  a  hand  unseen  which  deals  destruction  to  on 
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^^^^'Vests  and  homesteads^  in  the  moment  when  they  smile 
on.  Ha  most  gaily ;  and  we  are  powerless  to  resist  it ;  we 
^^  l>ut  sit  like  Job  on  the  dunghill  of  our  ruined  for- 
tuxies  and  bemoan  ourselves,  and  it  may  be  curse  the  day 
^^l^ch  sent  us  forth  to  till  such  a  treacherous  seed-field  as 
this.     The  dearest  things,  the  things  which  we  love  most 
tenderly,  the  possession  of  which  is  our  life,  may  be  struck 
down  in  a  moment,  the  delight  of  our  eyes  laid  low  at 
*  stroke  j  we  may  plead  and  pray,  we  may  wrestle  with 
Q^od  in  a  frenzy  of  supplication  :  the  hand  which  grasps 
^ur  treasure  is  pitiless  ;  pass  a  few  days,  we  shall  be 
?J^uding  tearless  and  defiant  by  the  grave  of  our  beloved. 
^a(^ans  exclaim  against  their  gods  as  treacherous,  and 
'^ftise  them  service.     Catholics  revenge  themselves  by 
^^^«hiering  their  saint.      Nay,  the   same  brutal  instinct 
J^^y  be  found  in  Protestant  England :  I  have  heard  of  a 
^^*^er,  whose  harvest  was  all  ruined,  sticking  a  rotten 
^©af  in  the  hedge  and  leaving  it  there,  to  make,  as  he 
*^d,  God  Almighty  ashamed.     We  shudder  at  the  blas- 
phemy ;  but  it  is  only  a  coarse  expression  of  the  anguish 
^f  tlxe  helpless'ln  the  hand  of  a  power  which  seems  in- 
®*orable  and  merciless,  which  crosses  their  most  settled 
P^^^oses,  destroys  ruthlessly  their  most  precious  harvests, 
^^^  murders  all  their  brightest  joys.     '*  If  the  clouds  he 
•J^'  of  rain,  they  empty  themselves  upcyii  the  earth :  and  if 
J^  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the  north,  in  the 
where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  shall  he.     He  that  oh- 


^^^^'ctt  the  wind  shall  not  sow  ;  and  he  that  regardeth  the 

^^otc^ia  shall  iwt  reap.     As  tJwu  hnowest  not  what  is  the 

-^  ^3/  of  the  spirit,  nor  how  the  hones  do  grow  in  the  womb  o^ 

^^^  imt  is  with  child :  even  so  thou  hnowest  not  the  works 

y    Ghd  who  maheth  all.     In  the  morning  sow  thy  sesd,  and 

^^  *Ae  evening  withhold  iiot  thine  hand  :  for  thou  Jmowest 

.  T^*   vheiher  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 

^^y  hoth  shall  he  atiJce  good*'  (ver.  3-6) ,     There  is  a  power 

^*  "Work  behind  the  vei  which  may  at  any  moment  cross 

^^^  purpose  by  some  unexpected  stroke,  which  gives  to 

^  ^0  acooojit  of  its  methods,  and  which  allows  no  court 

p  2 
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of  appeal  from  its  decrees.  The  tree  falls,  and  who  cs 
foresee  when  it  may  fall  ?  And  when  it  falls^  it  cares  n( 
what  it  crushes,  and  the  wrecks  of  it  strew  our  faire 
fields,  and  bury  our  golden  harvests  in  the  dust. 

III.  What  then  ?     There  being  this  law   of  calamii 
at  work,  defying  all  calculation  and  all  defence,  what 
the  true  policy  of  life  ? 

There  are  mainly  two  policies  of  life ;  the  stoic  and  tl 
Christian.  The  Stoic  says, — Everything  is  beyond  n 
control,  but  myself.  There  is  a  kingdom  whose  scept 
can  never  be  wrested  from  my  hand.  Things  are  certa 
enemies  of  my  peace.  I  will  make  myself  independent 
things.  I  will  reduce  my  relations  with  things  outsit 
me  to  a  minimum.  I  am  surer  of  a  crust  than  of 
banquet ;  so  I  will  train  myself  to  care  only  for  a  crust; 
crust  of  food,  a  crust  of  wealth,  a  crust  of  friendship  w 
be  enough  for  me.  I  will  fold  the  cloak  of  my  manho< 
around  me,  and  shake  myself  free  of  all  dependence  < 
fickle  fortune  and  mortal  friends. 

The  Christian  says, — Everything  is  beyond  my  contr< 
but  myself.  So  far,  he  and  the  Stoic  are  at  one.  But ' 
reflects  that  what  is  beyond  his  control  is  not  beyond  i 
control.  This  law  of  calamity  obeys  the  rule  of  One  w 
has  given  the  most  solemn  and  awful  pledge  that  I 
loves  me  as  a  friend  and  treats  me  as  a  child.  He  won 
not  have  me  adopt  the  demeanour  and  policy  of  an  oi 
cast  in  a  storm,  but  of  a  child  at  homo.  I  will  throw  1 
nature  open  to  the  sunlight.  I  will  make  myself  as  ri 
as  possible  in  all  good  and  beautiful  possessions,  and 
troops  of  friends.  It  is  the  will  of  Him  who  rules  i 
life  that  I  should  do  so;  He  made  me  with  all  these  affc 
tions  and  sympathies;  He  made  me  to  feel  life  a  blessin 
I  will  work,  and  be  glad,  and  live,  and  love,  according 
His  will;  and  trust,  not  my  own  hardness,  but  n 
Father's  mercy,  to  spare  me  over-much  pain,  and  to  ma! 
life  in  some  due  measure  a  joy.  Here  are  the  two  poi 
cies.  How  does  the  text  decide  ?  '^  Oast  thy  bread  t*p» 
the  waters :  for  thou  shaltfind  it  after  many  days"     '^ 
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clouds  be  full  of  rain,  they  empty  themselves  upon  the 
Ih :  and  if  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,  or  toward  the 
thf  in  the  place  wliere  ths  tree  falleth,  tliere  it  sliall  6e/' 
%  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
thine  hand:  for  thou  knowest  not  whetlier  sliall prospei', 
^  this  or  that,  or  whetlier  they  both  shall  be  aliJce  good  J* 
5  argument  is,  God  who  made  you  to  toil,  to  till  the 
nnd,  and  to  till  the  more  difficult  and  perilous  seed-field 
lomestic,  social,  and  political  life,  made  the  world  thus. 
h  your  vocation  as  a  workman,  and  the  field  of  your 
3tir,  with  the  conditions  of  that  labour,  are  ordained  by 
n.  There  must  then  be  an  essential  harmony.  One 
e  and  intelligent  Being  is  the  author  of  the  whole 
tem ;  and  this  law*  of  calamity  is  not  at  war  with  your 
lafcion,  but  is  also  its  minister,  and  in  deep  and  far- 
cliing  ways  s  working  with  you  to  your  ends.  It  is 
.,  according  to  the  dark  pagan  theory,  the  work  of  a 
tign  spirit,  strong  enough  to  break  in  and  make  the 
aesteads  and  the  lives,  which  God  has  made  his  charge, 
Teck.  '^  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make 
xe  and  create  evil;  I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things.^' 
IS  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  and  that  a  wise  and  loving 
>.  Work  on,  work  bravely,  work  gaily ;  storms  may 
5ep  your  fields,  and  shadows  may  darken  your  homes ; 
i  no  calamity,  inward  or  outward,  is  unto  death.  The 
rm  and  blight  of  this  year  will  swell  the  bulk  of  next 
it's  harvests ;  and  the  deeper  cares  and  sorrows  of  our 
ritual  husbandry  but  load  us  with  an  increase  which 
I  years  lay  up  in  the  gamers  of  eternity.  Practically, 
I  husbandman  finds  it  to  be  so.  Making  the  fullest 
)wance  for  all  the  crosses,  the  storms,  the  blights,  the 
lence  of  Nature  and  of  man,  the  balance  is  still  amply 
the  side  of  the  faithful  workman.  Year  by  year  man's 
age  advances ;  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  is 
de  glad  by  his  toil,  and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms 
the  rose.  This  means  that  a  wise  and  loving  Hand 
Ids  all  the  disturbing  forces  under  control,  and  fixes 
rir  bounds  where  they  instruct  and  stimulate,  but  never 
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on  a  grand  scalo  scare  and  paralyse  mankind.  The  lossei 
and  the  crosses  of  the  croupier  of  the  gaming  table  in 
borne  with  profound  patience^  for  there  is  a  certain  chanoe 
in  his  favour  which  must  inevitably  in  the  long  nm  fill  his 
coffers  with  gain.  How  calmly,  how  joyously,  should  w 
work  on  through  our  storms  and  sorrows,  who  have,  not  i 
margin  of  security  guaranteed  by  the  theory  of  probabili- 
ties, but  the  certainty  of  an  abundant  and  glorious  harvest, 
if  we  are  faithful  and  patient,  guaranteed  by  the  living 
God. 

And  do  not  pei'vert  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptnre  by  nar- 
rowing its  scope.  It  does  not  say, — ^Work,  for  the  work  ii 
good  for  you j  results  are  nothing.  It  says  rather, — ^Work, 
for  God  is  working  with  you,  and  results  are  His  care. 
The  Lord  does  not  say, — TaJce  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
for  these  cares  of  food,  and  clothes,  and  health,  are  sordid; 
despise  them,  and  think  exclusively  of  higher  things. 
Quite  other,  and  infinitely  more  wise  and  tender,  is  flis 
teaching, — Do  not  bo  distracted  by  cares,  "  for  your 
heavenhj  Father  hnoweth  that  ijc  have  need  of  all  theie 
things/'  and  how  IIo  furnishes  those  who  trust  TTi'm  let 
the  birds  and  the  lilies  declare.  '^  Oast  thy  bread  upon  th 
waters/'  for  there  is  One  watching  it  who  will  bring  it  back 
after  many  days.  ''Then  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
joff"  "  -Wir'  that  cfoeth  forth  and  weepcth,  hearing prccmi 
srt'd,  shall  (lo}(htIrss  " — doubtless  because  the  Lord  of  tha 
harvest  assures  it — "  rome  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  irith  hint," 

Three  practical  principles,  which  indicate  the  Christian 
policy  of  life,  I  gather  from  the  text  :— 

1.  Do  not  be  afniid  of  giving  \vith  bountifnl  hand,  lest 
your  charity  should  bo  wasted.  Scatter  your  gifts  freely : 
*' freely  ye  have  received ,  freely  give,"  '^  He  tliai  hath  a 
hountifvl  eye  shall  he  /^^',^^^(?,^' blessed  with  the  blessedness 
of  Christ,  and  like  Christ  ho  shall  gather  in  rieh  harvests. 
Sow  your  gifts  as  tho  husbandman  scatters  the  seed  in  lus 
furrows,  leaving  it  witli  God  to  watch  it,  to  bless  its 
springing,  to  ripen  its  fruit.     Much  of  our  charity^  our 
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t  to  bless  mankind^  must  seem  to  be  fatile.  The 
)r8  close  on  it^  it  vanishes  &om  sight  and  touch,  it  is 
jQg  we  think  in  the  depths.  No.  ![.  think  that  the 
yverj  of  the  unknown  fruit  of  the  patient  efforts 
the  loying  sacrifices  for  men,  which  on  earth  seemed 
3  to  be  wasted,  will  be  one  of  the  purest  and  intensest 
of  eternity. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  working,  lest  your  toil  should  be 
less.  There  is  no  fimitless  labour.  Every  hammer- 
ce  on  the  forge  of  duty  welds  something  which  will 
ist  eternity.  Work  with  a  will  then,  witih  a  courage, 
nergy,  a  hope,  to  which  heaven  lends  its  inspiration; 
believe  that  nothing  is  so  sure  in  the  universe  as 
'  harvest.  This  seed  of  your  toil  may  be  stolen,  that 
be  crushed,  that  may  be  blighted  when  it  is  set  for 
;  but  the  grand  sum  of  your  labour  is  beyond  the 
h  of  the  Harpies.  G-od  guards  it,  G-od  quickens  it, 
QoA  and  angels  will  rejoice  wii^  you  when  one  day 
bring  your  golden  harvest  home. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  loving,  because  every  love  is  a 
germ  of  pain.  Throw  wide  the  doors  of  your  heart 
1  comers  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  sorrows  will 
ig,  but  the  joys  will  overflow  them.  Count  yourself 
as  you  are  rich  in  love.  Keen  sorrow  it  must  bring, 
writh  it  superabounding  joy.  Ask  God  to  hallow  your 
i,  and  to  consecrate  your  crosses,  and  the  pain  is 
;ed  of  all  its  bitterness ;  it  is  but  the  first  throb  of  a 
t  unspeakable  joy,  which  will  play  like  sunlight 
nd  your  life  in  the  homes  where  the  weary  are  for 
at  rest. 
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THE   MYSTERY  OP   SUFFERING. 

BY     M.     LE     FASTEUB     E.     DE     PBXSBINSE^    PH.  D. 
(TRANSLATED  BT  BEY.  B.  8.  ABHTON,  BX) 

CHAPTEB  II. 

Co7i8olati(m. 
'*  Ho  hath  carried  onr  sorrows." — Iba.  Ifii.  4. 

This  is  a  world  of  suffering ;  such  is  the  Btunmixig  vp  of 
our  first  discourse.  No  long  process  of  argament  mi 
needed^  to  convince  you  that  human  life^  when  left  to 
itself^  is  full  of  weariness  and  sadness.  Be  silent  for  one 
moment^  and  you  will  hear  a  general  and  unceasing  crj 
rising  heavenwards — earth's  note  in  the  nniversal  con- 
cert. Indeed^  you  need  only  listen  to  yonr  own  heaii 
No  matter  who  you  are^  you  are  either  threatened  ifiA 
sufferings  or  actually  subject  to  it.  You  have  been  smit- 
ten^  or  you  know  that  you  will  be;  and  when  life*! 
wavo  really  rises  from  the  depths  of  the  sonl^  it  alwwn 
flows  forth  in  tears,  for  its  spring  is  bitter.  We 
have  not  drawn  a  sensational  picture;  we  have  simplT 


said.  Look  around  and  remember  I  You  who  are 
know  fuU  well  that  in  the  day  of  your  desolation  nothiiig 
extraordinary  befals  you.  It  is  happiness  which  ae* 
tonishos  you,  and  not  affliction.  And  yet  you  have  not 
been  able  to  form  the  habit  of  suffering  witJund  hope; 
overything  in  you  protests  against  an  irremediable  mis- 
fortune. Are  you  mistaken  ?  This  is  the  inquiry  we  wish 
now  to  institute.  Be  suro  of  this,  that  you  are  not  mis- 
taken unless  you  have  formed  too  low  an  idea  of  conaolft- 
tion.  If  you  count  on  a  complete  deliverance,  no  matter 
how  lofly  your  aspirations,  your  hopes  may  be  realised. 
Comfort  your  hearts  and  minds  with  the  thought  that 
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everytliiiig  in  regard  to  happiness  may  be  recovered.  We 
do  not  offer  you  an  imperfect  consolation;  this  would bnt 
serve  to  increase  your  distress,  by  adding  to  it  the  bit- 
terest deception.  If  I  could  not  lay  before  you  a  source 
of  real  coinfort,  I  would  be  silent,  so  great  is  my  fear  of 
aggravating  your  sufferings  by  worthless  palliatives,  and 
of  adding  poison  to  a  wound  for  which  I  have  no  sove- 
reign balm.  If  I  do  not  refrain  from  this  attempt  to 
comfort  you,  it  is  because  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed. 

Let  us  call  to  mind  the  cause  of  the  disease  which  we 
bave  to  heal,  so  that  we  may  thoroughly  understand  the 
oafcare  of  the  remedy !  If  our  misfortune  simply  con- 
sisted in  having  lost  the  true  knowledge  of  Goa,  every- 
bhing  would  be  set  right  so  soon  as  by  means  of  a 
iopematural  revelation  we  had  regained  true  notions 
respecting  Him.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  :  we  are  mor- 
tally wounded,  there  is  a  void  in  our  heart,  we  have  lost 
sternal  life.  Floods  of  light  thrown  upon  my  misery 
pronld  not  lessen  it,  they  would  only  blind  my  diseased 
ayes.  An  explanation  of  suffering,  though  given  by  Grod, 
pronld  be  of  no  avail;  it  would  leave  me  just  as  I  am,  but 
irith  despair  in  addition ;  and  it  is  truly  of  such  cold  and 
powerless  light  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  is 
nirsed  by  such  as  find  it.  Pray  do  not  enlighten  me 
dierefore,  if  you  cannot  comfort  me,  and  be  not  so  cruel 
18  to  tear  away  the  bandage  which  still  affords  me  some 
lelosion.  If  light,  and  that  too  Divine  light,  will  only 
increase  my  torment,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  gUm- 
mering  light  of  human  systems  ?  Away,  you  who  theorize 
ibont  suffering,  and  can  do  no  more  than  descant  upon 
it :  away  1  for  in  the  time  of  weeping  wo  cannot  endure 
four  reasonings.  If  you  have  no  means  of  delivering 
2E,  if  you  have  nothing  but  sententious  phrases  to  offer, 
pnt  your  hands  on  your  mouths ;  enwrap  yourselves  in 
silence  I  It  is  enough  to  suffer ;  but  to  suffer  and  listen 
bo  you  is  more  than  wo  can  bear.  If  Job's  mouth  was 
unto  blasphemy^  the  blame  is  yours,  ye  miserable 
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comforters,  who  talked  instead  of  weeping.     If  I  must 
suffer,  then  I  pray  for  suffering  without  fine  talk ! 

Besides,  wo  know  well  the  consolations  of  human  iri«- 
dom.     Through  the  course  of  ages  they  have  not  varied; 
they  may  bo  summed  up  in  these  two  coansels :  forget 
your  suffering,  or  subdue  it  by  proud  resignation,    fte 
first  i.s  the  epicurean  method ;  and  though  it  has  altered 
its  form^  its  language,  and  its  name,  it  has  not  ceased  to 
pass  from  mouth  to  mouth.     The  second  is  the  stoical 
method,   and  is    as    universal   and    undying  as  pride. 
Neither    the     one    nor    the    other    has    comforted  or 
strengthened  a  single  heart.     Forget  I     It  is  easy  to  ear 
so ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  the  very  effort  to  whidi  I 
must  give  myself  will  render  the  thought  I  want  to  dispel 
more  bitter  and  piercing  ?     Suppose  I  sncceed  in  the  at- 
tempt, do  you  not  perceive  how  much  I  shall  lose  by  tins 
cowardice  ?     I  shall  deny  all  that  is  highest  and  noUeat 
in  my  nature;  it  is  the  very  best  part  of  myself  which  is 
the  source  of  suffering — the  feeling  of  imperfectionj  tiie 
thirst  for  the  ideal  and  the  infinite,  the  distressing  in- 
tuition  of  the   tragic   reality  of  human    existence^   or 
tlio  tender  and  hallowed  memory  of  a  well-beloved  being 
who  has  disappeared  from  the  land  of  the  living.    Are 
there  not  in  your  heart  hallowed  griefs  which  you  are 
unwilling  to  forego,  because  you  know  that  if  yon  lost 
them  you  would  feci  yourselves  of  less  worth  and  import- 
ance ?    Were  any  one  to  offer  you  the  cup  of  intoxicating 
pleasure  as  you  stand  by  the  grave  which  has  just  re- 
ceived the  mortal  remains  that  were  so  dear  to  yon,  you 
would  indignantly  reject  it.     Yet  this  is  what  ^e  woiM 
does,  in  regard  to  a  far  greater  and  deeper  source  of  griet 
The  human  soul  is  destitute  of  God;  this  is  the  secret  of 
its  sadness  and  unrest.     Now  worldly  life  is  so  ordered 
as  to  make  it  forgot  both  its  tomient  and  its  dignity;  it 
tends  to  hurry  the  soul  into  the  outer  whirl  of  events, 
to  rob  it  of  the  feeling  of  its  past  greatness  and  of  its 
present  misery,  and  to  plunge  it  into  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement  at  once  vain  and  profitless.      Leave  snoh 
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Ssiiserable  comfort  for  low  and  vulgar  minds,  who  will 
X"eadily  excliange  a  noble  destiny  for  a  life  of  sense ;  say 
"to  yourselves  that  forgetfnlness  is  the  soul's  death,  and 
j)re8erve  in  the  depths  of  your  heart  the  holy  wound 
^^hich  God  alone  can  heal. 

Stoicism,  I  admit,  shows  more  respect  to  human  dig- 
Tiity.      Do  not  give  way  to  your  pain,  it  says  to  the 
afflicted;  suffer,  and  if  need  be,  die   erect,  showing  a 
l}old  front  to  adversity.     Prove  that  you  are  a  man,  and 
that  you  do  not  bend  before  the  storm  like  a  reed.     But 
of  what  use  will  it  be  to  dissemble  your  suffering  ?    Such 
proud  insensibility  is  simply  an  illusion ;  the  heart  is  none 
the  less  distracted  behind  this  haughty  mask.    The  most 
'burning  tears  are^those  which  are  repressed  and  which 
flow  inwardly :    it  is  with  disguised  sufferings  as  with 
wounds  from  which  the  blood  finds  no  escape ;  they  are 
the  most  difficult  to  cure,  and  the  most  deadly.     It  is 
vain  to  talk  about  the  force  of  events,  or  the  inflexible 
order  of  the  universe,  beneath  which  we  must  allow  our- 
selves to  be  crushed  without  saying  a  word.     Such  play- 
ing at  resignation  may  receive  the  plaudits  of  spectators; 
but  who  can  describe  our  distress,  when  we  look  within 
and    see   every   fiction  vanish,    and  discover  that   our 
weariness  and  misery  have  increased?     The  challenge 
we  fling  at  destiny  is  returned  with  cruel  irony.      Thus 
stoical  pride  ends  in  despair.     It  carries  with  it  its  own 
refiitation  and  punishment. 

Let  us  leave  all  such  poor  consolation,  and  ask  how  He 
who  has  bidden  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  come  to  Him 
has  frdfilled  His  promise.  And  first  of  all  let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  the  gospel  goes  back  to  the  beginning 
and  deals  with  our  misery  at  its  very  source.  We  have 
pointed  out  a  great  act  of  rebellion  as  the  origin  of  our 
woes.  The  creature  separated  itself  from  God,  from 
Him  who  is  life,  goodness,  and  felicity;  this  is  sin, 
this  is  suffering.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  bond 
that  unites  them ;  it  was  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
holy  God  Himself.     If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  it  is 
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nseless  to  wisli  to  overcome  suffering  withont  overcoimng 
sin^  and  that  we  cannot  take  away  the  latter  while  we 
allow  the  former  to  remain.     If  then  there  is  any  hope 
for  the  recovery  of  our  ruined  race^  if  any  comfort  is  re- 
served for  it^   such  comfort  can  only  consist  in  the 
destruction  of  sin  itself.     As  sin  is  the  result  of  a  deter- 
mined act  of  tlio  human  will^  restoration  can  only  come 
through  a  free  decree  of  Divine  sovereignty.     God  has 
been  as  free  in  His  work  of  salvation  as  in  that  of  crei- 
tion.    No  necessity  of  any  kind  whatsoever  constrained 
Him  to  raise  His  fallen  creature.     If  any  one  restrictB 
himself  to  saying  that  God's  love  impelled  Him  to  it,  I 
am  ready  to  admit  this;  but  if  the  question  is  stated  thiu, 
Could  He  possibly  not  forgive  ?  I  answer  boldly  in  tlie 
afiirmative;  for  it  is  the  right  of  not  forgiving  which 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  forgiveness^  just  as  the  power  of 
not  obeying  constitutes  in  the  creature  the  beauty  of  his 
obedience.     If  you  make  pardon  a  necessityj  take  care! 
You  will  soon  come  to  make  sin  necessary.     If  reston- 
tion  enters  into  the  eternal  plan  of  creation^  so  also  does 
evil.     It    is  of  no  use  to  affirm  that  in  effect  evil  has 
brought  about  such  a  display  of  Divine  love  as  could  not 
have  taken  place  under  other  conditions^  and  that  maUi 
on  whose  behalf  a  God  humbled  Himself^  has  attained 
to  a  degree  of  glory  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without    the    fall.      We    should    rejoin.    How  do  you 
know  ?     Are   you  acquainted  with  all  the  resources  of 
Divine  munificence  ?     Have  you  sounded  the  depths  of 
infinite  love  ?     Who   has  told  you  that  if  man  had  re- 
mained innocent,  a  less  noble  destiny  was  reserved  for 
him  than  for  fallen  and  degraded  man  ?    Who  has  told 
you  that  he  would  not  have  been  called  to  an  equalW 
intimate  and  mysterious  union  with  the  Divinity  r    It 
is  dangerous  to  establish  the  superiority  of  evil  to  good 
on  the  ground  of  their  consequences.     We  will  never 
exclaim  Blessed  mistake !     By  so  doing  we  shoold  im- 
pugn the  law  of  creation ;  we  should  be  sacrificing  the 
unalterable  notion  of  justicCj  and  forgetting  how  much 
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[;lie  mistake  has  cost  God  to  repair  it.  Besides,  if  I  am 
act  absolutely  certain  of  the  final  salvation  of  every 
inman  being,  this  is  enough  to  keep  me  from  saying 
Blessed  mistake !  I  will  rather  say.  Unhappy  mistake, 
Trliich  has  caused  so  many  tears  and  so  much  blood 
JO  flow,  and  which  has  peopled  the  world  of  the  lost ! 
Unhappy  mistake !  but  one  gloriously  repaired  by  my 
5od;  for  the  glory  of  His  love  shines  all  the  more 
^rightly  because  of  the  apparently  desperate  condition 
>f  man  after  the  fall.  We  believe  therefore,  that  if 
events  had  followed  their  regular  course  the  rebel's  case 
Tvould  have  been  hopeless,  he  would  have  been  lost. 

Supposing  sin  to  exist,  condemnation  follows  as  surely 
%3  effect  follows  cause.  You  can  no  more  prevent  deatib 
issuing  from  evil,  than  you  can  stop  the  ear  from  growing 
3ut  of  the  grain  of  wheat.  ''When  lust  hath  conceived  it 
bringeth  forth  sin,  and  when  sin  hath  conceived  it  bringeth 
forth  death.''  This  is  the  natural  order  of  things.  Those 
who  will  content  themselves  with  it  should  know  to  what 
fchey  bind  themselves;  they  should  know  that  as  long 
Ets  they  reject  the  supernatural  order,  they  will  find  them- 
selves imprisoned  in  that  iron  circle  which  can  never 
open  of  itself,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape  till  God 
has  broken  it.  Now  He  never  breaks  it  except  by  the 
free  intervention  of  His  love,  which  snaps  the  chain  of 
natural  effects.  Do  not  let  us  narrow  this  great  question 
of  the  supernatural,  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  taken  up 
by  the  men  of  our  day.  When  God,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  His  liberty,  and  in  presence  of  the  degraded  being 
who  had  offended  Him,  and  who  deserved  nothing  short 
of  death,  held  out  a  helping  hand  instead  of  smiting 
iiim^  and  thus  stayed  the  merited  condemnation,  then 
tbe  supernatural  order  invaded  the  natural  order  of  things, 
hen  man  could  see  that  his  God  is  not  bound  by  logic, 
md  that  the  Legislator  is  superior  to  His  law.  A  God 
^ho  pardons^  who  pardons  freely,  is  the  greatest  of 
tiiracles.  To  make  a  star  go  back  in  the  fiimament  is 
k  poor  prodigy,  compared  with  the  act  of  mercy  which 
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lias  stayed  in  its  coarse  the  condemnation  of  the 
race. 

Tell  me  not  of  a  god  who  cannot  forsake  his  ea 
who  is  in  a  measure  bound  by  the  work  of  his  own 
Such  a  god  is  the  Eternal  Becoming  {devenir),  the 
sal  life  which  can  never  be  apprehended  amidst  tl 
fusion  and  dispersion  of  things ;  he  has  never  bee 
he  has  never  been  spoken  to ;  he  has  never  lovei 
single  act  of  love  would  disarrange  the  immutable 
which  he  is  the  symbol  rather  than  the  author.  "V 
he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  monstrous  idol  of  ; 

Santheism,  made  of  mud  and  clay^  or  whethe 
windled  down  into  the  cold  and  impalpable  idea 
reason^  this  pretended  ^od  reckons  his  worship 
the  present  moment  by  thousands.  Every  one  wh 
but  one  step  beyond  the  strait  path  of  virtue 
sistibly  drawn  towards  him.  We  have  seen  nobL 
fall  from  bright  regions,  all  aglow  with  the 
the  unfettered  Deity,  into  the  cold  region  of 
necessity.  Woe  to  any  who  in  the  present  day  < 
from  the  sphere  of  love  and  adoration  !  Vertig< 
them,  and  there  is  no  stopping  them  in  their  fall, 
one,  am  perfectly  sure  that  when  I  can  no  longer 
in  tiie  living  Grod  and  in  the  supernatural  order  of 
based  on  His  free  love,  on  that  very  day  I  shall  cu 
and  shall  regard  it  as  nothing  better  then  the  dri 
of  a  fruit,  fit  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 

Let  us  come  back  to  the  God  of  our  conscience 
God  of  the  gospel,  who  is  the  God  of  the  living ; 
us  consider  what  He  has  done  to  save  us.  Sin  an 
have  just  entered  the  world.  A  free  course  lies  o 
their  destructive  agency.  The  God  who  beheld  th( 
of  His  hands  on  the  seventh  day,  and  said,  ^^  L( 
all  very  good,''  has  beheld  it  again ;  and  lo  I  it  is 
evil — everything,  from  the  slqr  covered  with  a 
sadness  to  the  earth  which  bringeth  forth  thorns- 
thing,  from  the  countless  beings  which  the  prin< 
disorder  has  set  in  arms  one  against  another  to  tl 
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I  "woman  who  walk^  weeping  as  tliey  go,  along  a  path  on 

T^l^oh  the  curse  has  fallen,  and  who  hide  their  confusion 

^^xi^ath  the  trees  of  the  garden,  the  witnesses  of  their  re- 

^^Uion.  Yes, everything  was  very  evil:  servile  fear, instead 

^^  a^cnrity  and  happiness ;  a  desert,  instead  of  a  paradise ; 

^^^tih,  instead  of  life ;  corruption,  instead  of  innocence ; 

*^^d  already  a  confused  clamour  arose  from  this  rebellious 

^orfd.    Then  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  heavens ;  it  was 

voice  of  Him  who  leaves  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep, 

after  the  poor  lost  one, — of  Him  who  does  not  for- 

e  the  prodi^  son  but  waits  for  him.     It  was  an  au- 

^^iit  and  merdml  voice,  the  same  which  had  spoken  to 

^^^  void,  and  the  void  had  answered ;  and  this  voice  said, 

CJcmfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people/^     We  would  say 

J^tih  the  prophet,  ''  Hear,  0  ye  heavens,  and  give  silence, 

^^  ^mriJi^U  and  ye  happy  spirits  who  live  with  God,  and 

never  left  Him,  be  ye  confounded.  *   Ye  have  never 

a  manifestation  of  love  equal  to  this !     Ye  have 

the  wonders  of  creative  love;   and  in  your 

it  beauty  and  pure  splendour  ye  are  yourselves  its 

perfect  work.     Well,  ye  have  seen  nothing,  nothing 

with  what  ye  are  about  to  witness  I     This 

1^  ^r«"**K^'   addressed  to   these    poor  and    contemptible 

•^"^^gs,  is  more  than  all  that  the  universe  has  heard;  it  is 

*^>e  than  the  word  which  called  forth  the  light  and  bade 

first  dawn  arise ;  for  it  is  the  language  of  pardon. 

is  not  only  a  God  who  raises  beings  up  towards 

J;;3fii8elf,*but  also   one  who  humbles   Himself  towards 

en  beings,  and  who  does  this  simply  because  He  wills 

^0  80,  and  without  in  any  wise  affecting  His  perfect 

Jht  to  punish.     ^'  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people.^' 

^  we  are  to  accept  a  certain  theology,  the  whole  of 

^     ption  was  effected  on  the  day  when  the  word  of 

on  was  uttered.     According  to  it,  there  is  no  neces- 

_  for  anvthing  serious  and  painful  to  be  transacted 

^^'tween  Grod  and  man.      Pardon  brings   salvation  to 

^Brj  man  who  accepts  it,  and  revelation  has  no  other 

*  than  to  assure  ns  of  this  pardon.    The  flowers  at  our 
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feet,  and  tlie  azure  sky  above  our  heads,  proclaii 
gloriously,  and  the  cross  can  only  repeat  it  with  gre 
energy.  Thus,  reconciliation  is  merely  a  declaratio: 
Divine  love.  Christianity  does  not  present  the  cons 
tion  which  it  oflfers,  under  such  smiling  aspects,  for 
human  conscience  could  not  believe  in  such  a  redempi 
God's  rights  are  inscribed  in  the  conscience ;  it  ki 
that  there  has  been  a  frightful  disturbance  of  the  3 
tions  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  Sin  rise 
between  it  and  God;  and  as  long  as  sin  remains,  the 
of  access  is  not  open.  Of  what  use  is  it  therefore  t( 
pardoned,  says  the  guilty  man,  if  I  cannot  lay  hold  ol 
pardon  ?  Bebellion  has  hollowed  out  an  abyss  bet? 
God  and  myself,  and  you  cannot  help  me  to  croi 
by  flinging  a  few  flowers  into  it ;  it  must  be  filled 
and  how  can  this  be  done  except  by  an  act  of  reparat 
It  is  well  if  God  is  willing  to  return  to  man ;  but 
merciful  design  cannot  bo  realized  if  man  himself  ' 
not  return  to  Him,  if  he  does  not  yield  his  heart  to  1 
Love  implies  reciprocation.  God  gives  me  His  he 
but  this  will  be  useless  if  I  do  not  give  Him  mine, 
see  then  that  consolation  is  freely,  but  not  unco 
tionally,  offered.  It  cannot  be  efficacious  until  the  "w 
which  desires  to  be  comforted  has  replied  to  the  hei 
which  seeks  to  comfort,  and  until  the  formidable  obsl 
of  sin  has  been  removed ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
calls  for  a  comforter. 

Who  then  shall  comfort  this  afflicted  people  ?  It  ca: 
be  one  of  their  own  children;  for  then  we  should  say  to 
'^Comforter,  comfort  thyself.  Physician, heal  thyself.  ] 
canst  thou  remove  the  burden  beneath  which  thou 
bowed  down?''  The  Divine  call  has  resounded  on  earl 
vain :  no  one,  either  sage  or  prophet,  has  come  fon 
to  answer  it.  It  has  resounded  in  heaven ;  but  no  hi 
spirit  has  accepted  it.  An  angel  could  not  undersl 
us  in  our  misfortune ;  a  son  of  light  knows  nothing 
the  purest  happiness;  he  could  not  represent  our 
race ;  there  would  be  no  close  and  natural  bond  betvi 
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^*^    3aid  him.     God  still  cries,  ^'  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
P^y  people/'     At  length  a  voice  answers,  a  voice  issu- 
^^g'  from  the  throne  of  glory,  and  this  voice  says,  "  I  am 
rea»^y  to  comfort  Thy  people/'     Do  you  object  that  He 
^l^o  speaks  thus  needs  Himself  to  be  comforted  ?     But 
^^  is  the  only  and  well-beloved  Son,  and  before  Him  the 
ne^^eiis  feow  and  worship.     You  cannot  say  that  He  is  a 
P^^'u.nger  to  the  race  Ho  wishes  to  save ;  for  it  is  made 
^^     Eis  image,  it  enjoys  a  ray  of  His  brightness  in  its 
f^^l ;  in  Him  it  finds  its  perfection,  for  its  ideal  is  not 
*^®low  but  above;  its  destiny  is  not  to  descend,  but  to 
.     It  was  originally  made  to  bo  closely  united  to 
According  to  John's  profound  teaching,  when  He 
amongst  men,    ^'  ho    came  unto  his  own."      He 
le  could  descend  from  so  lofty  to  so  low  a  station, 
thus  truly  become  the  Son  of  man. 
^e  ask  you  to  observe  that  He  had  not  to  represent  a 
still  pure  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  like 
angels :  no.  Ho  had  to  represent  a  proscribed  and 
Lappy  race.     He  beheld  it  just  as  it  was,  without  any 
illusion ;    from  the  height  of  His  glory.  He  looked  com- 
passionately upon  it  in  its  distress  and  poverty.     He  had 
^  V>'ciming  desire  to  save  it,  precisely  because  it  was  de- 
K'^'^ucled  and  unhappy.     In  His  eyes  this  immense  misfor- 
^^>^^c  was  an  immense  attraction.     He  wished  to  descend 
*^^   tilie  level  of  man,  that  Ho  might  raise  him  up  to  Him- 
®^lf^  and  thus  renew  the  broken  bond  between  man  and 
^od.    When    Ho    said,    "Here    am  I    to    comfort,"    it 
7^^«  as  if  He  had  said,   "  Here  am  I  to  serve,  here  am  I 
^    Buffer,  here  am  I  to  die  ! "      He  came,  and  He  has 
»onie  our  sorrows. 

.^  -How  feeble  are  all  these  illustrations,  if  we  compare 
j^^Ui  with  the  bold  expression  of  St.  Paul,  '^  he  made 
"^^^^^olf  of  no  reputation."  *  We  are  more  and  more 
^^^Vinced  that  we  must  accept  these  words  in  their  literal 

i^5^J*K«  Fnneh  rendering  of  the  Greek  words,  iaxrrhv  iKivu<r€Vi  is  il  «V*t 
«,  vfaieh  means  literally  '*  he  made  himself  nothing." 

Q 
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sense.  The  Son  of  God  really  stripped  Himself  of  Hii 
glory  in  order  to  save  us ;  though  rich.  He  became  poor 
His  poverty  was  not  in  appearance.  He  really  gave  uj 
all  that  constitutes  the  splendour  of  Divinity.  Do  not  let 
us  believe  that  the  God  in  Him  remains  the  impassive 
spectator  of  the  humiliation  of  the  man,  and  that  thi 
Divine  nature  hovers  in  regions  eternally  bright,  whili 
the  human  nature  is  given  up  to  all  kinds  of  reproaches 
No :  such  distinctions  destroy  the  unity  of  the  person 
and  the  self-despoilment  of  Jesus  Christ,  thus  understood 
is  nothing  but  a  fiction.  Of  what  did  He  strip  Himself 
if  He  thus  retained  all  the  glory  of  His  Divinity  ?  Hia 
humanity  would  in  that  case  be  nothing  but  an  cute: 
garment ;  and  whether  you  cover  it  with  mud  or  tear  it 
His  real  person  is  not  touched.  He  lost  nothing;  hw 
then  what  did  He  retain?  For  our  part,  we  firm!] 
believe  that  by  becoming  man  He,  in  so  doing,  limitec 
His  Divinity,  He  stripped  Himself  for  a  time  of  the  in- 
finity which  had  belonged  to 'Him  from  all  eternity,  anc 
also  of  His  absolute  self-existence,  for  otherwise  He  conic 
neither  have  been  bom  nor  have  died.  Here  is  the  wholi 
mystery  of  the  incarnation — a  mystery  than  which  then 
is  not  a  greater,  nor  one  so  incapable  of  being  explained 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  whose  necessity  if 
more  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  reason  of  the  Chiia- 
tian ;  for  if  the  sorrows  of  man  must  be  borne  in  order  ti 
his  being  saved,  then  the  Eternal  Word  can  only  do  thii 
by  quitting  {sortir)  the  honours  of  the  Divine  life ;  ii 
other  words,  by  making  Himself  of  no  reputation.  ThL 
despoiling  of  Himself  does  not  in  reality  detract  froa 
His  glory,  seeing  that  it  is  a  result  of  His  will,  and  tiuu 
to  restrain  one^s  power  is  still  to  use  it.  On  the  contrar]fi 
the  more  He  despoils  Himself,  the  more  His  glory  in 
creases,  the  more  His  love  shines  forth,  the  more  res 
splendent  is  His  moral  royalty.  But  we  must  not  defl 
in  subtilties  where  the  language  of  Scripture  is  clear  bxm 
precise.  In  this  Man  who  has  '^  no  form  nor  comeL. 
nessj^'  in  this  Man  who  appeared  on  our  condemns 
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^^x^h  in  the  guise  of  a  servant,  let  us  recognise  with  St. 
P^^il  a  God  who  hath  humbled  Himself,  even  the  same 
^^^o,  according  to  the  words  of  our  text,  hath  borne  our 
80irpow8 ! 

Tliis  is  surely  the  Comforter  we  need  !     For — 
^ .  He  is  an  afflicted  jlfan^the  most  afflicted  of  all  the  hu- 
race,  a  M^  of  sorrows.     If  He  wishes  to  sympathise, 
lias  only  to  recall  the  past.      We  cannot  take  a  single 
?^^p  in  our  gloomy  path,  without  finding  some  traces  of 
HixQ.  We  cannot  light  upon  an  affliction  through  which  He 
^^«  not  passed  before  us.     He  knows  what  suffering  is, 
*^"^Hx  that  which  affects  our  bodies  to  that  which  withers 
oxiir    souls.     0  ye  who  lie  on  beds  of  sickness,  tortured 
'^^tli  cruel  pain.  He  knows  the  nature  of  the  physical 
^^^ffering  which  reacts  on  your  inner  life  through  the 
^J^licate  bonds  connecting  soul  and  body !     O  ye  who  eat 
^*^^  liread  of  charity,  and  are  distressed  by  all  the  cares 
^^  penury.  He  knows  what  poverty  is  !     The  most  indi- 
B^xit  have  at  least  had  a  cradle  in  which  to  be  bom,  and 
^    place  where  to  lay  their  heads ;  the  Son  of  man  was 
5^^'Oced  to  envy  the  birds  of  heaven  their  nests,  and  the 
^^*o«  their  holes.     0  ye  who  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
?^pxt)ach,  calumny,  insult,  and  mockery.  He  knows  what 
*8^Xominy  is ;  He  knows  it  as  you  can  never  know  it  1     O 
^^  'Vrho  bend  and  shudder  over  the  open  tomb.  He  knows 
^J?^it  sorrow  is,  and  His  hot  tears  fell  into  the  tomb  where 
^^s  friend  was  laid  1     O  ye  who  mourn  not  only  for  a 
^^^nd,  but  also  for  a  friendship,  ye  from  whom  life,  and  not 
?^^th,haB  taken  a  heart  on  which  you  leaned,  ye  who  have 
^^^3i  forsaken,  ye  who  have  seen  your  brother's  hand  raised 
^8^^8t  you.  He  knows  what  abandonment  and  betrayal 
^>  He  knows  these  things  as  you  can  never  know  them, 
"Be  who  was  sacrificed  by  a  people  whom  He  had 
^^^ed  with  His  benefits,  forsaken  by  His  disciples,  de- 
^led  by  one  apostle,  and  sold  by  another  !     I  defy  you  to 
**^Uit  out  a  suffering  which  He  has  not  known  and  tra- 
^!^r«ed  before  you.     He  was  made  like  unto  you  in  all 
^^8«,  except  sin.     He  knows  what  sorrow  is,  and  this 

q2 
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is  why  He  can  comfort.     Tliis  is  why  those  who 
their  own  accord  turn  to  Him  of  whom  it  is  sai( 
wept/'      This  is  why  He   only  can  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  human  heart.     This  is  why  His 
so  gentle,  so  tender,  so  gracious ;  for  the  wounc 
they  have  all  the  holy  balm  of  tears  of  compas 
afflicted   ones,    draw   near   therefore   to    the 
mercy  with  confidence ;  you  have  not  a  high-j 
cannot  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  your  infirm 
2.  Jesus  Christ  has  not  only  shared  our  soi 
has  redeemed  our  sins.    Observe  that  He  truly  i 
humanity,  not  merely  because  He  is  its  ideal 
also  because  He  has  entered  into  full  communio 
sufierings,  and  made  Himself  partaker  of  its  des 
has  thoroughly  entered  into  our  sad  destiny.  He  ] 
Himself  at  the  very  centre  of  our  calamity.     H 
of  our  flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone,  the  Son  c 
reality  because  He  is  the  Man  of  sorrows.      At 
time  He  is  the  holy  and  just  One,  whom  the 
evil  has  not  affected  {effleurSj .     By  the  simple 
He  came  down  to  earth.  He  entered  a  condemB 
which  is  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  God's 
ments.       This   condemnation  and  these  chasi 
which  since  the  fall  are  according  to  the  nature 
must  affect  Him  at  every  step.     He  endures  th( 
nation  which  rests  on  our  world  according  to  tl 
will  of  God.     In  this  sense.  Ho  bears  the  pena 
sins  and  the  curse  of  God.     He  has  thrown  Hii 
the  midst  of  the  battle-field ;  He  has  in  some  so 
us  with  His  body,  and  so  the  chastisement 
deserved  has  fallen  on  Him.     Ho  placed  His 
head   beneath  the  sword    of  Divine  justice, 
simple  fact  of  His  inhabiting  a  world  where  su£ 
death  reign.      He  who  was  without  sin  has  be< 
as  a  sinner ;  He  has  been  made  a  curse  for  us 
all  the  while  He  was  the  object  of  the  good  p 
the  Father,  who  did  not   cease  to  call  Him 
beloved  Son,  and  who  declares  that  He  is  in  H 
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ciling-    the  world  unto  Himself.     It  is  precisely  because 
He  is   the  only  man  on  earth  who,  as  a  representative  of 
our  r^Kje,  endured  a  punishment  which  He  did  not  de- 
serve,  and  did  not  add  a  fresh  sin  to  a  fresh  pain,  that 
His  snffering  rises  to  the  height  of  a  redeeming  sacri- 
fice.        "He  became  obedient   unto   death,'^   says    the 
aposble,  "  even  the  death  of  the  cross/'     In  other  words, 
from  tiie  first  step  which  He  took  in  the  career  of  suflTering 
and  Condemnation  even  to  the  last,  at  every  stage  of  the 
'oi[^g  xx)ad,  in  every  period  of  man's  sad  life,  He  took  upon 
Himself  the  condemnation  which  had  come  upon  a  guilty 
race>    Be  performed  an  act  of  obedience.  He  accepted 
the  vviU  of  His  Father,  He  fulfilled  it.  He  displayed  tho 
perfection  of  love  {il  a  i^alis4  V amour  parfait)^  and  in 
His  person  reconciled  God  and  man.     What  is  this  but 
^yii^^  that  He  blotted  out  the  transgression  of  the  rebel 
hy  His  sufiering  and  submission,  and  that  He  cancelled 
t"0  Consequences  of  the  first  sin  ?     In  Him  tho  human 
''^^  Was  perfectly  united  with  Divinity,  through  an  ab- 
solute acceptance  of  the  will  of  God  as.  it  is  manifested  in 
suffering  and  death,  which  are  the  issues  of  sin.      It  was 
^  the  uttermost  bounds  of  our  misery  that  He  went  to 
?^t  for  the  remedy  and  the  deliverance ;  for  from  the 
^y  ''^hen  this  misery  was  raised  to  the  height  of  a  free 
**^^^ce,  it  became  the  very  means  of  reconciliation.     By 
fj^'^ying  our  sorrows.  He  transformed  them;  and  ever  since 
.  ®y  have  been  His  sorrows,  that  is  to  say  the  holy  sufier- 
.,88  of  a  love  obedient  even  unto  the  death  of  the  cross, 
jj.?y  have  been  a  source  of  peace  and  consolation  on  earth. 
.    ^  tears  are  the  only  dew  that  has  fertilized  a  world  sub- 
•?^  to  the  curse.     His  death  restores  life,  and  His  blood 
?J^^©8  and  purifies !     "  The  chastisement  of  our  peace 

^  ^pon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.^' 

^^^^  the  redemptive  work  extended  over  the  whole  life 

1^  ^  Bufibrings  of  the  Saviour,  there  was  nevertheless  one 

j^^  of  such  moment  in  the  drama  of  atonement,  that  Jesus 

J*  11*®^  that  it  was  for  that  hour  that  He  had  come. 

**Ow  us  into  the  solitary  and  gloomy  garden,  with  its 
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pale  olive-trees,  now  covered  with  night's  darkest  vefl. 
Do  you  see  that  Man  who,  amid  deep  groaningSi  Ib  call- 
ing to  heaven  ?     It  is  tho  second  Adam.     He  is  passing 
through  the  decisive  trial  agai9  granted  by  a  long-safiiB^ 
ing  and  merciful  love  to  our  race,  which  already  on  tihd 
first  occasion  had  succumbed  and  fallen.  What  a  contnifc 
between  these  two  trials !   In  the  first  days  of  the  world, 
the  trial  took  placo  in  paradise,  beneath  a  radiant  ske  and 
in  the  midst  of  tho  sweetest  felicity;  in  the  days  of  Clirafc 
it  took  place  in  a  desolate  and  gloomy  Bolitnde.    Whata 
difieronce  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam  I    The 
one  looks  up  to  heaven  with  a  face  dulled  by  no  Bonoir, 
with  eyes  which  no  tear  has  ever  moistened ;  the  other 
is  prostrate,  with  His  face  to  the  ground ;  He  bathes  the 
dust  with  a  bloody  sweat,  and  His  plaint  is  a  stifled  sob. 
The  one  has  only  the  simplest  commandment  to  obey,  in 
order  to  retain  all  his  bliss ;  the  other  beholds  a  cap  of 
bitterness  brought  to  His  hps,  which  makes  His  neeh 
shudder.     The  fact  is,  that  the  first  Adam  is  still  in  a 
world  free  from  sin ;  whilst  the  second  is  in  one  ravaged 
by  sin.     But  whilst  tho  one  in  his  most  lovely  abode 
ruined  everything,   both   his  race  and  the  world,  the 
other,  in  agony  of  soul  and  torture  of  body,  saved  alL 
^^  Let  my  will  and  not  Thine  be  done/'  said  the  fink 
Adam;  and  the  paradise  became  a  desert.    ''Not  My  will 
but  Thine  bo  dono,^^  said  the  second  Adam;   and  the 
desert  became  a  paradise,  and  in  Gtethsemane  the  gate  of 
heaven  was  opened !    The  condemnation  that  rests  on 
humanity  was  accepted  and  endured  by  this  holy  SonL 
The  word  of  disobedience  was  retracted,  the  source  of 
disunion  was  destroyed,  the  heart  of  man  was  restored  to 
God,  peace  was  made,  and  Divine  love  received  its 
answer.    Look  also  at  tho  difference  between  the  two 
Adams,  as  they  como  forth  from  the  solemn  triaL    TbB 
first  fled,  confounded  and  overwhelmed ;  the  second  rose 
from  the  dust  of  Gethsemane  with  a  face  radiant  with 
such  majesty  that  the  murderous  band  who  oame  to  seiae 
Him  could  not  bear  its  brightness  and  fell  tothegpronndi 
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On  ihe  one  side  there  was  pride  and  min^  on  the  other 
hnmility  and  restoration :  there^  was  perdition ;  here^ 
redemption  I 

This  redemption  was  completed  on  the  cross.  There^ 
on  the  infamous  tree^  on  which  up  to  that  time  the  most 
degraded  sons  of  humanity  had  been  executed^  on  that 
tree  of  which  we  read,  '^  Cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth 
on  itj^^  the  atoning  sacrifice  was  consummated.  It  would 
not  have  been  enough  for  the  Son  of  man  to  have  been 

fderced  with  all  the  sorrows  of  humanity  except  the  last, 
t  would  not  have  been  enough  for  Him  to  have  emptied 
the  cup  of  all  but  its  last  dregs.  It  would  not  have  been 
enough  for  Him  to  have  endured  all  the  consequences 
of  man's  rebellion  except  the  last.  Death  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  and  the  striking  sign  of  God^s  condemnation 
resting  on  a  guilty  world.  These  wages  have  been 
received  for  us  by  Him  who  did  not  deserve  them, 
because  He  freely  made  Himself  a  partaker  of  our  misery 
in  order  to  save  us.  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  My  life,'' 
said  He,  '^  and  have  power  to  take  it  again.  I  am  not 
a  condemned  criminal,  I  am  the  holy  and  just  One,  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father.  Well,  I  will  not  with- 
hold it,  I  will  give  it,  I  will  ofier  it  in  sacrifice.  I  will 
accept  this  punishment  which  I  have  not  brought  on 
Myself;  but,  by  accepting  it,  I  will  transform  it.  From 
the  day  when  I  shall  convert  death  into  a  free  sacrifice  of 
love,  an  act  of  the  highest  obedience,  I  shall  destroy  its 
sting,  which  is  sin ;  I  shall  destroy  it  against  My  breast, 
against  My  heart,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  will,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  be  plunged.  My  death  on  the  cross  will  be  the 
last  act  of  My  obedience;  it  will  also  be  the  perfect 
re-establishment  of  the  union  between  earth  and  heaven ; 
and  this  tree,  which  to  My  mind  recalled  the  most 
absolute  condemnation,  will  thenceforth  be  the  glorious 
lign  of  reconciliation.  The  cross  will  for  ever  remind 
Humanity  that  peace  has  been  made  between  it  and  its 
Gbd;  for  on  this  bleeding  altar  its  heart  was  ofiered,  and 
this  great  sacrifice  was  a  great  act  of  reconciliation/' 
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Beware  of  thinking  that  we   restrict  the   Sayionr's 
redemptive  sufferings  to  His  physical  death !    Death  is 
the  king  of  terrors  only  because  it  gathers  together  in 
one  sheaf,  if  I  may  so  say,  all  the  consequences  of  sin, 
and  the  baud  of  the  sheaf  is  God's  condemnation.    Jesos 
Christ  thus  took  part  in  our  condemnation ;  He  endured 
it  for  us,  in  our  stead.     Ho  acknowledged  that  man  de- 
served it.     It  was  therefore  the  moral  aspect  of  death 
wliich  most  burdened  Him.     In  the  light  of  Calyaiy  He 
beheld  tho  yawning  abyss  of  our  rnin^  and  descended 
into  it  by  tlio  exercise  of  His  compassionate  love,  and 
also   by   undergoing  the   old  sentence  passed  in  Eden. 
Although  Ho  did  not  cease  to  be  the  well-beloved  of  the 
Father,  He  acknowledged  the  Father's  right  to  pmiish 
and  forsake  us.    lie  fathomed  tho  awful  depths  of  ou*  sin. 
Where  could  Ho  have  fathomed  them  more  thorongUv 
than  on  tho  cross  to  which  evil  in  its  worst  form  had 
nailed  Him  ?  for  His  immolation  is  the  crime  of  crimes, 
revealing  the  frightful  enmity  of  the  human  soul  against 
its  (jod.     Yes,  in  that  hour  of  darkness  the  sin  of  the 
world  weighed  on  His  heart,  it  crushed  Him  like  a  huge 
millstone.     Ho  knew  the  despair  of  a  guilty  world  as 
well  as  that  of  hell,  through  that  complete  identification 
witli    our  misery  which  was  the  consummation  of  His 
mercy.     Hence  that  cry  of  desolation  and  of  unspeakable 
sorrow  which  no  theologian  will  over  bo  able  to  explain. 
Tlio   suffering   of  intinito  love   is  infinite;   the    Son  of 
God  suff*ers  more  than  a  demon,  bocause  He  can  take 
up   into  His  heart  all   the  sufferings  of  a  worid.    No 
martyr  over  knew  such  agony,  because  none  ever  loved 
as  Ho  did ;  in  fact,  it  was  through  tho  endurance  of  the 
holy  and  generous  suffering  to  which  He  was  prompted 
by  a  s£»lf-sacrifici ng  love,  truly  identified  with  humanitji 
that    He  saved  a    lost  world,  and  that,  as  He  bowed 
II is  innocent  head  and  breathed  His  last  breath.  He  could 
sav,  *^  It  is  finished. '^ 

Ah,  if  you  have  been  able  to  look  through  the  dark- 
ness in  which  Calvary  was  enshrouded^  you  will  have 
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1,  in  that  last  moment  when  the  Son  of  man  was  ex- 
g,  all  heaven  shouting  for  joy,  for  lo,  "  he  that  was 
fl  found,''  and  the  Exile  from  Eden  is  returning  to 
father's  house.  Henceforth,  whoso  shall  adhere  by 
to  what  Jesus  Christ  has  accomplished  for  him  on 
;ross  shall  return  with  Him  to  the  Father's  abode, 
in  the  royal  robe  of  His  righteousness, 
eh  is  the  way  in  which  this  sovereign  consolation  of 
)t  appears  to  us.  It  alone  corresponds  to  the  gravity 
9  misfortune,  it  alono  is  proportioned  to  its  intensity, 
•ne  reaches  the  lowest  depth  of  our  woes ;  and  it  has 
florious  characteristic,  that  it  proceeds  in  a  certain 
I  from  the  bowels  of  suflFering,  but  of  suflFering  trans- 
3d,  sanctified,  and  raised  to  the  height  of  a  free  and 
g  sacrifice.  It  is  not  a  consolation  which  merely 
up  a  few  tears,  or  scatters  a  few  flowers  along  our 
;  no,  it  attacks  the  very  root  of  our  sufierings.  Our 
brter  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
e  world.  In  all  our  distresses  therefore,  and  in  all 
hipwrecks,  there  is  but  one  shelter,  and  that  is  the 
• 

hold  the  afflicted  multitudes  who  from  age  to  age 
d  with  groans  the  holy  mountain  :  they  are  the  re- 
ntatives  of  every  human  sorrow.  As  they  mount  they 
the  sad  cry,  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me." 
srhen  they  have  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
STictim,  and  are  descending  from  Calvary,  nothing 
osannahs  is  heard,  and  a  Divine  joy  beams  on  the 
enances  which  had  been  wasted  by  suffering.  Let 
in  these  wailing  crowds,  let  us  ascend  the  holy 
t :  we  shall  not  be  deceived  in  our  expectations ;  for 
)rrows  were  borne  on  that  great  day,  and  for  us  also 
t  said,  '^  It  is  finished." 
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A  NEW  TEAITSLATIOK,  WITn  NOTES. 

BY    PEOF.    J.    H.    GODWIN. 

BOOK  I. 

Introduction^  cmd  Ministry  in  Ckdilee. 

PART  II.    Div.  IV.  Parables  <md  Explanations.    (IV.  1-5  ^ 

BO. I.    '  And  He  began  again  to  teach  by  the  lake;    ani 
^^'*  great  multitude  was  gathered  together  unto  EUm^  so 


DiY.  lY.  (Ohap.  It.  1-34.)    St.  Matthew  gires  the  parable  of  the  Bowar  ^ 
the  same  connection,  and  as  spoken  on  the  same  day  with  the  disoonntf    ^^ 
miraolcB.    It  is  the  first  of  a  gronp  of  seven  parables ;  bat  these  are  not  0^^^ 
to  haye  been  spoken  at  one  time ;  they  are  separated  by  explaaatioiis  fp-'^^^ 
to  the  disciples,  and  the  conclusion  is  connected  with  a  visit  to  Naiar0>^^ 
St.  Mark  has  associated  three  parables.    St.  Lake  in  this  conneotion  03>^^ 
only  the  first,  with  the  lessons  to  the  disciples  which  are  given  by  St.  IC^^ 
The  Natube  of  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  does  not  appear  i^^  ^ 
peeoliar.      They  are  similiiudesy — statements  respecting  natural  obj^'^, 
made  for  moral  and  religions  instraction.     Generally  the  oljeeti  00m] 
are  not  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  fact  declared  of  the  one  side  is 
iuggettive  of  the  truth  belonging  to  the  other.  Bat  sometimes  the  ol^i 
of  the  same  class,  and  the  tale  is  then  example  and  proof :  Lake  xiL  16 ; 
9.    The  chief  Design  of  the  parables  of  Christ  appears  to  be  instmotio-' 
that  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  disciples.     This  form  of  teaching 
great  advantages,  on  accoant  of  which  it  has  been  used  by  many.    It  ( 
interest,  and  awakens  reflection.    Associating  the  invisible  with  the 
it  makes  both  equally  real.     Connecting  the  familiar  with  the  new,  U 
tates  the  reception  of  knowledge.    Employing  objects  often  seen,  it  pioi 
for  the  remembrance  of  lessons  which  might  otherwise  be  forgotten, 
parables  of  Christ  were  also  spoken,  to  draw  to  Him  those  who  d( 
ther  instraction,  to  whom  it  was  given  when  sought  for ;  while  it 
given  to  those  who  did  not  seek  it,  and  by  whom  it  would  be  abused, 
last  eoDBequenoe— continued  ignoranoe^-was  not  merely  a  rtsuUt  U 
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going  into  the  boat  He  sat  down  in  the  lake ;  and  all  the 
nmltitade  was  by  the  lake  on  the  land.  '  And  He  tanght 
them  many  things  in  parables. 

And  He  said  to  them  in  His  teaching, — *  Hear  ye. 
Lo  !  the  sower  went  out  to  sow.  *  And  it  happened  in 
the  sowing,  some  fell  along  the  path,  and  the  birds  came 


foreseen  and  chosen ;  bat  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  parables  of  Christ, 
not  the  sole  or  chief  design,  though  it  is  spedallj  noticed  on  acconnt  of  the 
question  of  the  disciples.  This  alone  was  neyer  the  end  desired  by  Him.  He 
declared  of  the  lessons  of  His  parables,  that  thej  were  covered  over,  in  order 
that  they  might  become  manifest — not  that  they  might  be  concealed  (iy.  22). 
St.  Mark  states  that  the  parables  were  spoken  to  the  people,  as  they  were 
able  to  receiye  them  (iy.  83).  And  St.  Matthew  says  that  the  parables  of 
Ohrist  were  like  those  of  the  psalmist,  who  referred  to  the  ancient  hhtory 
of  the  Jews,  and  set  forth  lessons  hid  in  nature  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  (xiii.  85).  In  the  IifTEBPSBTATioH  of  parables,  where  the  explanation 
and  the  intention  are  declared,  little  difficulty  remains.  But  often  the  in- 
tention is  not  stated,  and  the  explanation  is  partial,  not  exhausting  the  aig- 
nifieance  of  the  parable.  Then,  whatever  is  fitly  suggested,  that  is  botii 
true  and  instruetive,  may  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  parable. 
The  agreement  cannot  be  accidental ;  but  since,  as  in  all  comparisons,  there 
is  both  agreement  and  difference,  the  statement  of  a  parable  can  never 
alone  be  sufficient  evidence  of  a  corresponding  truth. 

Sio.  I.  (Mark  iv.  1-20 ;  Matt.  xiii.  1-23 ;  Luke  viii.  4-16.)  After  a  de- 
aoxiption  of  the  circumstances,  the  first  parable  follows.  By  a  simple  analogy, 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  is  indicated,  the  different  ways  in  which  it  was  re- 
eeired,  and  the  different  results.  Subsequently,  when  the  disciples  were 
alone  with  their  Lord,  they  asked  respecting  the  parable :  some  why  it  was 
spoken ;  and  others  what  it  meant.  In  reply  He  first  states  that  Bis  para- 
bles were  an  imitation  of  the  teaching  of  God,  which  had  similar  results, 
gfring  instmetion  to  some,  and  leaving  others  in  ignorance ;  and  then, 
after  expressing  some  surprise  that  the  disciples  should  need  a  verbal  ex- 
planation, He  dedares  the  significance  of  every  part. 

^  He  went  from  the  house,  which  could  not  receive  the  crowd,  to  the  side 
of  the  lake,  as  on  former  occasions  (ii.  13 ;  iii.  7).  The  boat  before  men- 
tioned was  in  attendance  (iii.  9). 

A  Si.  Luke  says  that  this  seed  was  trodden  down,  and  mentions  the  birds 
o/  the  iky  (viii.  5).    This  has  been  here  added  to  the  eoiomon  text. 
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and  dovoiircfl  it.  *  And  other  fell  upon  the  rocky  ground, 
wlicro  it  had  not  much  earth ;  and  it  sprang  up  directly, 
because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth  :  •  but  tho  sun  rising  up, 
it  was  scorched,  and  because  it  had  not  rootj  it  wad 
withered.  '  And  other  fell  among  the  thorns,  and  the 
thorns  came  up  and  choked  it ;  and  it  yielded  no  fruit. 
'  And  other  fell  into  tho  good  ground,  and  it  yielded 
fruit  coming  up  and  increasing ;  and  it  bore,— one  thirtj, 
and  one  sixty,  and  one  a  hundred.  •  And  He  said,  He 
who  has  oars  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

^^  But  when  He  was  in  private,  those  about  Him,  vith 
the  twelve,  asked  Him  of  the  parable.  "  And  He  said  to 
them.  Unto  you  it  has  been  given  to  know  the  secret  of 
the  kingdom  of  God:  but  to  those  who  are  without,  all 
these  things  come  in  similitudes ;  "  so  that  seeing  they 

^0  Tbo  question  givcu  Ly  St.  Matthew  respects  the  reaton  of  speaikiDg 
thus ;  that  given  by  St.  Luke  refers  to  tho  meaninff. 

^^  Tlie  Hccrcts,  or  luystcrics,  are  not  incomprehensible  aetiont,  but 
truths,  unknown  at  one  time,  and  made  known  at  another  (Bom.  zL  25 ;  xn. 
2'}).  It  is  not  only  of  His  own  instruction  that  this  is  said,  bat  of  the 
lessons  respecting  the  Divine  govcniment,  which  nature  and  history  pretoit 
(Matt.  xiii.  3o). 

13  The  seeing  and  not  perceiving  is  declared  to  be  a  result  of  the  method 
of  instruction  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  not  set  forth  as  a  purpoie,  still  Ism  u 
the  purpose.  The  consequence  of  an  act,  and  not  the  inUntion,  is  ofltt 
denoted  by  the  conjunction :  I^Iatt.  i.  22 ;  ii.  15  ;  Mark  ix.  12 ;  xiy.  49;  Lob 
xi.  50 ;  xiv.  10 ;  John  v.  20 ;  vi.  7 ;  ix.  2 ;  Acts  TiiL  19 ;  Bom.  iiL  Vk 
Everything  iH  according  to  tho  DiWue  will,  in  one  sense ;  but  much  is  cob- 
trary  to  the  Divine  will,  in  anotlier  sense ;  and  tho  denial  of  the  diflereneeii 
dcRtnictivo  of  religion  and  morality.  It  is  never  disregarded  in  the  Biblt. 
There  God  i>j  never  said  to  purpose  tho  evil  He  prohibiU,  though  this  is  fit- 
viitted  by  Him  and  overruled  for  goo<l.  A  result,  seen  in  some  cases  to  foDov 
this  method  of  instruction,  i»  first  stated  ;  thetf  saw  and  perceived  iiol,  ss4 
heard  and  cun;fidered  not,  \Vith  this  a  purpose  is  connected,  the  pnxpoM 
of  those  who  disregarded  the  lessons  thus  presented  to  them,  not  the  porpoii 
of  the  Teacher.    They  were  not  taught  in  parables,  le$t  thej  should  bi 
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see  and  perceive  not,  and  hearing  hear  and  consider  not, 
lest  they  should  return,  and  their  wrong  doings  be  for- 
given. 


Terted;  but  they  would  not  consider,  Ifst  they  should  be  conyerted.  It  was 
the  will  of  Gk)d  that  men  should  return  to  Him  ;  but  they  were  unwilling  to 
retom.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  these  words  shoold  mean,  that  lessons 
▼ere  presented  to  some  in  a  form  unintelligible  to  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  receiying  any  profit.  The  inconsideration  of  men  was  their  sin,  and 
their  purpose  was  to  avoid  repentance.  The  consequent  insejisibility  was 
their  punishment ;  but  the  Divine  purpose  was  not  to  prevent  repentance. 
Such  a  purpose  is  never  in  the  Bible  attributed  to  God.  Of  Him  it  is  de- 
dared,  that  He  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner  (Ezek.  xviii.  23-32),  that 
He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  (2  Pet.  ill.  9),  that  He  wills  that  all 
men  should  be  saved  (1  Tim.  ii.  4).  If  the  previous  words  did  not  refer  to 
the  voluntary  condition  of  men,  the  lest  could  not  refer  to  their  purpose. 
Then  the  term  must  be  understood  as  in  a  similar  passage,  where  8t.  Paul 
says,  **  with  meekness  instructing  those  who  oppose  themselves ;  perhaps 
God  may  give  them  repentance,"  certainly  not,  **  lest  God  should  give  them 
repentance  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  25).  But  the  parallel  statements,  which  here  support 
the  usual  interpretation,  also  show  that  the  reference  is  to  the  sin  of  men,  and 
not  to  their  punishment, — to  the  purpose  of  men,  and  not  to  the  purpose  of 
God.  The  statement  of  Isaiah  (vi.  9,  10),  quoted  by  our  Lord  and  given 
by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  refers  to  the 
Tolnntary  indifference  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  their  purpose — ''  tluy  closed 
their  eyes,  lest  they  should. see'*  (Matt.  xiii.  13;  Acts  xxviiL  27).  The 
words  of  St.  John  should  bo  understood  in  the  same  way.  The  subject  of 
his  statements  is  not  definitely  expressed ;  but  the  same  subject  cannot  in 
one  sentence  be  referred  to  both  by  the  first  person  and  the  third ;  and  as 
the  former  is  used  with  reference  to  God,  the  latter  must  be  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  people — the  collective  noun,  understood,  bciug  construed  with 
a  singular  verb.  "  They  have  made  blind  their  eyes,  and  senseless  tJieir 
mindf  lest  they  should  see  with  the  eyes,  and  perceive  with  the  mind,  and 
rttwm  iKtek,  and  I  shall  heal  them  "  (xii.  40).  According  to  the  points  which 
•re  added  to  the  Hebrew  text,  the  words  mean.  Make  the  mind  of  this  people 
dull,  as  in  the  common  version, — or,  the  mind  of  this  people  became  dull, 
as  in  the  Septuagint,^-or,  this  people  made  their  mind  dull,  as  in  the 
words  of  St.  John.  The  same  expressions  arc  used  in  reference  to  the  sin 
and  the  punishment ;  but  they  should  bo  distinguished.  Thus  the  statement, 
Matt.  ziii.  18,  is  retrospective,  but  that  of  ver.  14  prospective.  The  words 
following  in  Ter.  15  declare  the  sin  of  the  people,  whose  punishment  was  pre- 
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"  And  He  said  to  them,  Do  you  not  know  this  similitad 
And  how  will  you  know  all  the  similitudes  ?   "  The  sow^ 
sows  the  instruction.     ^^And  these  are  they  along  t 
path,  whore  the  instruction  is  sown,  and  when  they  ha 
heard,  Satan  comes  directly  and  takes  away  the  instructi 
that  has  been  sown  in  their  minds.    '*  And  these  likewi-^ 
are  they  sown  on  the  rocky  ground,  who  when  they  luu 
heard  the  instruction,  directly  with  joy  receive  it;  *' 
they  have  no  root  in  themselves,  but  are  for  a  seaso 
then  affliction  or  persecution  coming  on  account  of 
instruction,  they  directly  stumble.     ^*  And  these  are  ih 
sown  among  the  thorns,  they  who  hear  the  instmctic^ 
'*  and  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  seductiveness 
riches,  and  the  desires  for  other  things,  going  in  cho 
the  instruction,  and  it  becomes  finiitless.     ^  And  th^ 


dieted  (ver.  14).    The  word  translated  underttand  oommonly  denotes 
ToluntMy  bringing  together,  and  is  used  for  considering  or  reflecting  {iL 
Tiii.  17).    The  meaning  of  the  prophet's  words,  which  the  disciples 
from  Christ,  most  be  the  right  interpretation.    It  alone  agrees  with 
parable  of  the  prophet  in  the  preceding  chapter.    The  yineyard  of  ib« 
was  not  laid  waste,  lest  it  should  yield  good  fruit,  but  because  nothing 
could  be  done  for  it,  and  it  would  yield  only  poisonous  berries  (Isa.  7.  4). 

u  The  questions  to  the  disciples,  which  precede  the  explanation,  im; 
that  they  might,  and  should,  have  known  the  meaning  of  this 
Better  that  they  should  ask,  than  that  they  should  remain  in  ignorance, 
better  still,  if  they  had  understood  of  themselves.    So  yii.  18 ;  Matt.  ztL 
John  xiv.  9. 

^^  The  explanation,  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  snl 
the  same,  with  slight  verbal  differences.    Sometimes  the  natural  ol 
first  mentioned,  and  then  what  it  represents.     Sometimes  the 
represented  are  first  mentioned  metaphorically,  and  then  folly 
The  word,  or  declaration,  or  instruction,  is  caUed  the  word  of  the  kingdo^^ 
Matt.  xiii.  19,  and  the  word  of  God,  Luke  viii.  11. 

u  The  demonstrative  is  repeated  in  the  received  text,  but  none  of 
nnoial  MSS.  give  it  twice ;  and  most  have  it  in  the  first  place. 

^  As  three  descriptionB  of  unfruitful  ground  are  noticed,  so  there 
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they  who  were  sown  upon  the  good  ground,  who  hear 
instruction,  and  accept  it,  and  bear  fruit,— one  thirty, 
L  one  sixty,  and  one  a  hundred. 

^  And  He  said  to  them,  Does  the  lamp  come,  that  it     Sio.  ] 
y  be  placed  under  the  measure,  or  under  the  couch  ?  TeLhin 

e  of  the  good  grotind,  these  differing  in  degree.  The  order  is  reyened 
ae  report  of  St.  Matthew ;  St.  Luke,  having  mentioned  only  the  seed 
2h  produced  a  hnndred-fold,  gives  onlj  one  corresponding  description  of 
ons.  The  diversities  proving  independence,  which  appear  throughout 
three  gospels,  are  peculiarly  manifest  in  this  part. 

©  gospel  is  a  principle  of  life,  effective  according  to  its 

•eception. 

lontary  indifference  leads  to  involuntary  incapacity. 

TgetfulnesB  makes  useless  Divine  instruction,  and  is 

the  work  of  the  devil. 

perficial  impressions  are  soon  produced,  and  soon  pass 

Bway. 

ferior  desires  often  make  ineffective  the  superior. 

nth  rightly  received  produces  good  fruit,  in  different 

degrees. 

*o.  II.  (Mark  iv.  21-25 ;  Luke  viii.  16-18.)  After  the  explanation  of 
P^t«ble  of  the  sower,  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  another  comparison, 
^h  is  used  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  to  enforce  the  duty  of  disciples, 
^hich  here  appears  to  be  employed  as  an  illustration  of  His  conduct 
^  the  Light  of  the  world.  To  this  is  added  an  admonition  respecting 
'deception  of  instruction;  and  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  give  here  the 
*^  principle  which  St.  Matthew  gives  before  the  explanation  of  the 
^le, — ^that  increase  depends  on  use.  This  was  said  for  warning  and  for 
^^^ement. 

^(his  comparison  occurs  Matt.  v.  15  ;  Luke  xi.  33.  In  the  first,  it 
'^  what  should  be  the  conduct  of  Christians ;  in  the  second,  how  in- 
S%nce  and  instruction  should  be  employed  by  aU  men.  Here  the 
^Q«tion  points  to  another  application,  and  goards  against  the  supposition 

Christ  wished  to  conceal  truth. 
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and  not  that  it  may  be  placed  upon  tlie  lamp-stanS.  ? 
^  For  there  is  nothing  covered,  which  may  not  be  mar^fc-i- 
fested :  nor  was  anything  covered  over,  but  in  ord.  ^er 
that  it  might  become  manifest.  *'  If  any  has  ears 
hear,  let  him  hear. 

**  And  He  said  to  them.  Take  heed  how  you  hei 
With  what  measure  you  measure,  it  will  be  measured 
you;    and  more  will    be   presented  to   you  who  hei 
**  For  whoever  possesses,  there  will  be  given  to  hii 
but  whoever  does  not  possess,  even  what  he  has  will 
taken  from  him. 

o  ™g     **  ^^^  H®  ^^^^y  "^^^^  ^3  *^o  kingdom  of  God,  as  iC 

i. 

*>  A  similar  statement,  'Vfrith  a  similar  application,  is  found  Matt.  z. 
In  both  what  is  said  is  for  tlie  publicity  which  is  declared  to  be  the  p 
pose  of  Divine  instruction.    The  similar  statement  (Loko  zii.  2)  is 
against  hypocrisy, 

'*  The  caution  is  not  against  hearing  error,  bnt  against  hearing  the 
in  a  wrong  way.    The  comparison  of  tlio  measure  is  found  in  three 
courses,  with  dififercnt  applications.    It  is   used  against   cemorumsft 
(Matt.  vii.  2),  for  beneficence  (Luke  vi.  38),  and  here  for  the  reeeptum 
instruction.    The  last  words  of  this  verso  have  been  omitted  in  some  M& 
from  the  recurrence  of  the  same  letters.     They  give  the  application  of 
general  principle. 


Light  is  always  for  illumination,  and  is  given  to  be 

fused. 
Nature  and  history  present  parables  of  the  kingdom 

God. 
Instruction  is  received,  as  the  capacities  of  the  hearer 

exercised. 
The  full  and  permanent  possession  of  all  good  depciiw 

on  its  use. 

Sec.  III.  This  parable  is  related  only  here.    The  agency  of  men,  in  ^s^ 
nection  with  the  productions  of  nature,  is  said  to  correspond  to  tbe  \ 
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a  shoald  hayo  cast  the  seed  on  the  land^  ^  and  should 
^p  and  rise,  by  night  and  by  day ;  and  the  seed  shoald 
3ut  and  lengthen,  how  he  does  not  know.  ^  For  of 
If  the  land  produces  fruit,  first  a  blade,  then  an  ear, 
a  full  corn  in  the  ear.  '^  But  when  the  fruit  offers 
If,  directly  he  sends  forth  the  sickle,  because  the 
v^est  is  at  hand. 

*  And  He  said.  To  what  should  wo  liken  the  kingdom  S^c 
Jod  ?  or  with  what  comparison  should  we  compare  it  ?  tard  S 
t^  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard,  which  when  sown  on  the 


«j,  as  connected  with  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  The  lessons  of  the 
ptnble  are  carried  on  in  this  and  the  following,  hoth  referring  to  seed 
1  in  good  ground. 

There  are  no  partionlars  in  this  parahle  applicable  only  to  Christ ;  some 
^ot  applicable  to  Him,  and  what  is  most  prominent  in  the  parable  is 
Bomparative  littleness  of  human  power  and  knowledge.  Men  are  repre- 
Bd  as  sowing  and  reaping  (John  iv.  86 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  6).  The  sleeping  is 
Ught,  and  the  rising  is  by  day ;  and  the  seed,  though  not  forgotten,  is 
U>  grow,  undisturbed  by  the  inspection  of  men. 

xi's  knowledge  and  power,  in  matter  and  in  mind,  are 
small,  yet  requisite. 

fcural  powers  are  made  to  do  much  for  him,  but  secretly 
^d  slowly, 
has  to  wait  in  patience,  and  then  to  take  possession. 

^.  lY.  (Mark  iv.  30-34 ;  Matt.  xiii.  31-35.)  This  parable  is  third  in 
aeries  of  St.  Matthew.  By  St.  Luke  it  is  given  in  another  connection, 
^  spoken  at  another  time  (xiii.  18).  Probably  it  was  repeated  on  many 
^na.  By  this  analogy,  the  small  commencement  and  great  increase 
lie  kingdom  of  God  is  ahown,  and  the  manner  of  its  progress  is  again 
^ohh.  There  is  the  gpowth  of  life, — adTancemedl  by  attraction  and 
"Bilitiofi.  With  this  St.  MaUhew  associates  the  similar  parable  of  the 
"^  He  then  adds,  with  a  reference  to  one  of  the  psalms,  a  general 
^Qcnt  limilar  to  that  with  which  St.  Mark  concludes. 

R 
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land^  is  the  least  of  all  the  seeds  which  are  on  the 
**  and  when  sown^  it  grows  up  and  becomes  the 
of  all  the  plants,  and  makes  large  branches^  so  that  mi' 
its  shadow  the  birds  of  the  sky  are  able  to  roost. 

^  And  with  many  such  similitudes  He  gave  instruct 
to  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear :  **  but  withou 
similitude  He  did  not  speak  to  them.     Separately  hc^> 
ever  to  His  disciples  He  explained  all. 


Drv.  V.  MiracleB.    Betum  to  Oapemckum.    (IV.  35— V.  20.^ 
jKa  I.        «  ^n^  He  sai^  to  them  on  the  same  day,  when  evenix=^»^if 
»Btorm.  came.  Let  us  go  over  to  the  other  side.    ^  And  leaYXx:B.jf 


n  The  progress  of  religion  in  the  mind  of  each  person,  and  the 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  are  according  to  this  analogy. 

>*  This  statement  makes  it  clear  and  certain,  that  the  parables  were    x^^ 
spoken  to  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  but  for  their  ii 
tion :  to  draw  them  to  seek  and  find  the  meaning,  which  would  be 
where  it  wonld  be  receired  to  profit. 

M  The  statement  that  He  did  not  speak  to  the  people  without  a 
does  not  mean,  that  to  them  He  spoke  nothing  bat  parables. 

The  greatest  and  best  things  rise  out  of  the  smallest. 
Beligion  advances,  as  all  life  does,  secretly  and  by 

similation. 
All  instruction  should  be  according  to  the  capacity  of  "fcl^^ 

learner. 


DiY.  Y.  (Ohap.  iv.  85— ▼.  20.)    l^e  preceding  ditition  oontains  sim. 
eoont  only  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  the  three  sections  of  this  diTisioo  r^'* 
a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of  His  power.    Tbe^T     ^^'^ 
giren  by  St.  Luke  i#the  same  manner,  as  directly  succeeding  one  ancy^^^^' 
By  St.  Matthew  the  first  two  miracles  are  connected,  and  the  last  two  ;    ^^ 
between  them  be  relates  a  prenons  miracle,  which  preceded  his  esD*  ^^^^ 
completes  his  second  group :  and  also  the  couTersations  in  bis  lioiisak 
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iho  znnltitfnde^  they  took  Him  away^  as  He  was  in  the 
boat :  but  other  small  skiffs  also  were  with  Him.  *'  And 
a  great  storm  of  wind  came^  and  the  waves  were  dashing 
into  the  boat^  so  that  it  was  now  filling.  ^  And  He  was 
at  the  stem^  on  the  cushion^  sleeping.    And  they  awoke 


preeeded  the  application  of  the  ruler.  His  arrangement  here  is  evidently 
not  ohronologioal,  while  that  given  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  is  so 
professedly  and  consiBtontly.  The  aoconnt  of  the  second  jonmey  begins 
with  the  third  division,  ohap.  iiL  7,  and  condndea  with  this  return  to 
Capernaum. 

Sbo.  I.  (Mark  iv.  85-41 ;  Matt.  viii.  23-27 ;  Luke  viii.  22, 28.)  From  some 
place  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  probably  Oapemaum,  He  passed  over 
to  the  eastern  side.  It  was  the  evening,  after  He  had  disputed  with  the 
Pharisees  in  the  house,  and  discoursed  with  the  people  in  parables. 
Wearied  with  the  labour  of  the  day.  He  fell  asleep  as  the  boat  was  going 
aerofls.  Before  they  reached  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  but  a  few  miles 
off,  a  violent  storm  came  down,  and  produced  apparent  peril.  The  disciples 
awoke  their  Lord,  and  He  subdued  the  storm,  gently  reproving  their  want  of 
fidth.  Both  the  disciples  in  the  boat,  and  those  who  accompanied  them  in 
cittier  boats,  were  astonished  at  this  new  manifestation  of  Divine  power. 
In  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  this  miracle  follows  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
By  St.  Matthew  it  is  given  before,  being  the  first  of  his  second  group  of 
mirades.  The  discussion  respecting  miracles,  and  the  parables,  are  by  him 
raerved  for  a  later  part ;  and,  with  other  similar  discourses,  they  present 
the  effects  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  The  real  agreement  in  the  three 
narratives,  and  the  verbal  differences,  are  sure  signs  of  independence  and  of 
troth: 

**  St.  Matthew  gives  a  conversation  occasioned  by  this  departure. 

**  Leaving  behind,  and  taking  away,  are  opposed  and  expressed  by  the 
irords  here  employed,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  40.  They  took  Him  away,  wearied,  and 
withont  preparation  for  a  night  voyage. 

*B  Most  boats  would  have  at  least  one  cushion,  on  which  passengers  might 
lit  or  lie  down.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  sleep  of  Jesus 
in  nature  different  firom  common  hxmian  sleep,  for  He  shared  the 
and  wants  of  men.  Bather  may  we  suppose  that  the  faith  whioh 
iraa  expressed  in  the  prospect  of  death  would  precede  in  thought,  if  not  in 
speech,  the  deep  of  every  night,  Father t  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  My  spirit. 
Beeaoaa  of  this  fidth,  He  could  not  be  afraid  (Luke  xziii.  46;  Heb.  ii.  18 ; 
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Him^  and  said  to  Ilim^  Teacher^  is  it  notliing  to  Thee  that 
we  perisli?  '^Aud  arising  He  rebuked  the  windiond 
said  to  the  sca^  Silence ;  be  still.  And  the  wind  eeaaedi 
and  there  was  a  great  calm.  ^  And  He  said  to  them,  Wbj 
are  you  so  fearful  ?  How  is  it  that  you  have  not  {uth? 
And  they  feared  with  much  awe,  ^'  and  said  one  to 
another^  Who  then  is  this,  that  the  wind  also  and  the  sea 
are  obedient  unto  Him  ? 

c.  11.  '  And  they  went  unto  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  unto 
mons.  tbo  country  of  the  Gadarenes.    *  And  when  He  went 


^  The  words  f^vcn  hj  St.  Matthew  are,  "Lord,  save  as  ;  iro  are  periihing;'* 
1»y  St.  Lulic,  "  Master,  Master,  we  are  perishing. "  There  were  probib^ 
dififcrcut  speakers.  The  words  spoken  to  the  sea  ore  giTen  only  bj  St 
Mark.  The  reproof  of  the  disciples  is  given  by  8t.  Matthew,  befoM  the 
stilling  of  the  storm.  It  may  hare  been  repeated.  If  they  had  coniideied  tha 
Divine  knowledge  and  power  which  they  had  aeon  in  their  Lord,  they  voeld 
have  understood  tlmt  no  storm  could  frustrate  His  plans.  And  if  they  ImL 
considered  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  recently  appointed,  bat  vlnch 
they  had  not  yet  bognn,  they  would  have  been  snre  that  their  eooiM  cooU 
not  thus  bo  brought  prematurely  to  a  close. 

Tlie  way  of  the  highest  and  best  is  sometinies  in  dwk- 

ness  and  storm. 
For  the  servants  of  God  there  is  seeming  perilj  and  red 

security. 
Christ's  faith  was  never  shaken^  and  all  things  irore 

subject  to  Him. 

Sec.  II.  (Markv.  1-20;  Matt.  viu.  28— ix.  1 ;  Luke  tiiL  S6-«9.)  Oi 
amving  at  the  opposite  shore,  they  were  met  by  a  demoniao.  The  vktaoi 
ana  wretchedness  of  the  afflicted  man  are  first  deseribed;  then  his  eoniw^ 
satoon  with  Jesus  and  his  cure  are  related,  with  the  iDbsaqiieiit  aetioB  of  Oe 
Md  °f M  ^^  ^°*"^  *^®  conduct  of  the  people  who  dedred  Hia  dapaitn 
!^«n  iTQ^f^f'*^  °^  ^^°  '''^^^  to  go  with  Him.  This  aanalhe  li 
given  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  connection,  and  with  the 
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out  from  the  boat^  directly  there  came  forth  to  Him  from 
the  tombs  a  man  with  an  evil  spirit,  ^  who  had  his  dwell- 
ing ixi  the  tombs.  And  not  even  with  chains  was  any 
one  al>le  to  bind  him ;  *  for  that  he  had  been  often  bound 
^th  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  severed 
W  him,  and  the  fetters  broken.  *  And  no  one  had  power 
^  control  him ;  and  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  on  the 
^^8,  and  in  the  tombs  crying  out  and  striking  himself 
with  stones. 

But  seeing  Jesus  from  a  distance,  he  ran  and  fell 
do^wn  before  Him.  '  And  crying  with  a'  loud  voice  he 
8*id,  What  hast  Thou  to  do  with  me,  Jesus,  Son  of  GtoA, 
the  Highest  ?    I  adjure  Thee  by  God  not  to  torment  me. 

we  dxGBBrenees  being  only  T6rl>al.  St.  Matthew  also  gives  it  after  the  storm, 
V  the  second  in  his  second  group  of  miracles.  His  narrative  omits  many 
I'^'^icalan,  bat  states  that  two  demoniacs  were  cored.  There  was  another 
^**^>  admilar,  snbseqnent,  and  subordinate,  which  might  naturally  be 
'**^^oiated  with  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Mark  and  by  St.  Luke.  They 
"^^4  only  of  the  first,  whose  subsequent  conduct  is  related  by  them. 

The  district  on  the  south-east  of  the  lake  had  more  than  one  name. 
r^  diversity  of  readings,  in  all  the  gospels,  proves  that  there  must  have 
f^^*^  «ome  difference  in  the  originals.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in 
^▼ottr  of  Oergesenes  in  St.  Matthew,  of  Gadarenes  in  St.  Mark  and  St. 
^^^^  The  Oirgashites  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  a  town 
^^ISre^A  is  mentioned  by  Origen.  Gadara  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
^^'^Polis,  about  six  miles  from  the  lake,  inhabited  by  Gentiles.  The  boat 
^^^  have  been  driven  southward  by  the  storm. 

^Iie  tombs  were  caves  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  from  one  of  them  the 
^^^  Came  forth.    There  was  the  morning  light,  for  persons  could  be  seen  at 

^*^Wnce. 
r^    Bt.  Matthew  merely  says  that  the  two  demoniacs  were  very  violent.    St. 
Q^]^*8  description  has  similar  details,  with  the  addition  that  he  was  with- 
^  clothing. 

I       ^he  nmning  for  relief  was  the  action  of  the  man  himself ;  but  the  cxy  of 
^^"^^  was  the  utterance  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Bixniltf,  but  not  exactly  the  same,  were  the  acknowledgment  and  entreaty 
recorded  (i.  24). 
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•  For  He  said  to  him,  Go  out,  thou  evil  spirit,  from 
man.     ^  And  He  asked  him.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
he   answered,  saying,  Legion  is  my  name,  for  we 
many.     ^^  And  he  besought  Him  much,  that  He  would 
Bend  them  away  out  of  the  country.    "  Now  there 
there  on  the  hill  a  large  herd  of  swine  feeding ;  ** 
all  the  demons  besought  Him  saying.  Send  us  to 
swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them.     And  Jesus 
gave  them  leave.      "  And  the  ovil  spirits  going  aw 


*  The  expulsion  of  the  demons  was  not  instantaneous,  bat  according 
certain  conditions.    The  question  asked,  like  the  inquiiy  made  of  the 
of  a  demoniac,  seems  designed  to  express  compassion  and  to  awaken 
(iz.  21).    Some  hope  of  deliverance  appeared  in  his  coming  to  Jesus, 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  tones  of  the  Toice,  may  give 
highest  significance  to  words  which,  alone,  would  have  little  meaning. 

*  The  utterances  are  still  those  of  the  eyil  spirit,  usuig  the  di 
fiMulties  of  the  man,  and  suggesting  to  him  that  he  was  subject  to  a  hoilr 
demons.    The  name  may  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  people,  on 
of  his  strength  and  violence  (ver.  15). 

^  The  hill  and  the  tombs  were  at  some  distance  from  the  plaee, 
within  view,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Matt.  ix.  80 ;  Luke  t.  8). 
Matthew  previously  gives  a  question  respecting  their  being  tormented 
their  time;  St.  Luke,  the  entreaty  that  they  might  not  be  sent  into  the 
(Bev.  ix.  1).    Most  of  the  particulars  belonging  only  to  one  case  are  o: 
in  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew,  which  embraces  two. 

u  The  demons  asked  to  be  sent  into  the  swine,  and  Jesus  pennitted 
to  go  there ;  but  He  did  not  send  them  there.    St.  Mark  and  St. 
merely  say.  He  permitted  them ;  and  St.  Matthew  gives  the  reply  to  Hm^ 
request,— €k>  away.    They  were  permitted  by  God  to  afBict  the  man, 
they  were  not  sent  by  Him.   Jesus  simply  left  them  to  their  own  ehoioe ; 
what  followed  was  their  doing,  not  His. 

u  The  destruction  of  the  swine  is  declared  by  the  three  etangeUsts ;  ii 
an  incident  very  unlikely  to  be  invented ;  and  it  is  not  withoat  analogii 
The  destructive  propensities  of  animals  are  commonly  limited  to 
wants,  and  are  then  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  natural  insttnet. 
some  manifest  at  times  a  fory,  which  seems  to  have  no  otjeet  but 
tion.     The  epidemical  disorders  to  which  animals,  as  well  as  man, 
snlject,  are  only  partially  explained  by  any  material  causes.    If  «fil 
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eix-t^cred  into  the  swine ;  and  tlie  herd  raslied  down  the 
cliflFinto  the  lake;  there  were  about  two  thousand^  and 
ih.^^  were  choked  in  the  lake. 

**  But  they  who  were  herding  the  swine  fled,  and  told 
it  ixi  the  town  and  in  the  fields.     And  they  went  out  to 
se^  what  had  happened.     ^^  And  they  came  to  Jesus,  and 
l)elx6ld  the  demoniac  seated  and  clothed  and  sane, — the 
ToxskTL  who  had  the  legion ;  and  they  were  afraid.     ^^  And 
tke  spectators  related  to  them,  how  it  happened  to  the 
demoniac,  and  respecting  the  swine.     ^^  And  they  began 
^  entreat  Him  to  go  away  from  their  borders.     *®  And 
^hen  He  got  into  the  boat,  the  man  who  had  been  sub- 
ject to  demons  entreated  Him,  that  he  might  be  with 
'^^^'ii.    "  But  Jesus  did  not  allow  him,  but  said  to  him, 
^  away  to  thy  home,  unto  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how 
^^'^ch  the  Lord  has  done  for  thee,  and  that  He  pitied  thee. 
And  he  went  away,  and  began  to  publish  in  Decapolis, 
^^^  much  Jesus  did  for  him ;  and  all  were  astonished. 

j^T^^  power  OTer  men,  they  may  haye  a  similar  power  oyer  brutes ;  their 

^^  %etion  beizig  in  ereiy  case  on  the  body. 

-^e  place  to  which  the  herdsmen  went  was  Gergesa,  or  some  other 

^?**  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^^  Their  reqnest  was  prompted  by  fear.  They  dreaded  the  Divine  power, 
1^  ^"Ogarded  not  the  goodness  shown  with  it.  The  destruction  of  the 
aT^^  is  not  related  as  a  punishmentf  and  their  use  was  not  forbidden  to 
i^^^^^l«i.     But  aa  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  presence  of  Jesus,  it 


^|T*^^«d  the  fear  of  the  people,  and  made  them  desire  His  departure. 
^^^«  was  to  make  known  the  Saviour  in  a  district  not  yet  visited  by 
^^^  t%3n  the  aaks  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  dwelling  there, 
^1^  ^^  the  sake  of  Gentiles  who,  without  miracles,  would  receive  His  salva- 
^|2^  Publidty  was  forbidden  when  it  would  hinder  the  ends  of  the  gospel, 
^^Joined  when  it  would  promote  them. 

^^l  spirits  have  some  power  over  the  bodies  of  men  and 
^^tes. 
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They  seek  to  distress,  to  degrade,  and  to  destroy.  .^. 

They  know  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  submit  to      -^^^ 

power. 
Christ  is  served  by  declaring  to  men  the  goodnesr"*^ 

God. 


Divine   Surroundings, 

**  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  eanncSr      ^ 
remoyed,  but  abideth  for  ever,*'  etc. — Ps.  cxxv.  1,  2. 

The  object  of  faith  in  man  is  faithfulness  in  G-^^^' 
Divine  trustworthiness  is  the  basis  and  ground  of  huirm^^ 
trust.  Faith  is  no  more  frequently  enjoined  in  ScriptKX^^ 
than  faithfulness  is  illustrated.  The  two  mutually  8upp4:>'  ^ 
and  affect  each  other.  God's  faithfulness  is  present^' 
that  man  may  have  faith.  Man  is  enjoined  to  trust, 'b^^ 
cause  God  is  trustworthy.     The  text  is  an  illustration*      ^ 

Faith  is  not  directly  enjoined,  but  the  duty  of  it>      ^^ 
implied  in  the  affirmation  of  the  Divine  faithfulness. 

One  preliminary  observation :  "  They  that  trust  in 
LoRD^^  are  the  "people^'  of  God ;  for  faith  is  trust,  and 
is  the  prime  distinction  of  the  godly.     The  text  identi^' 
them. 

God  is  presented  to  faith  in  His  promise,  in  His  p" 
vision  of  Christ.    Believing  His  testimony,  we  rest 
Christ. 

Faith  is  the  most  influential  of  all  emotions  or 
pies,  for  it  makes  the  truster  subject  to  the  trusted^ 
conviction,  affection,   obedience.     The  real  obstacle      ^^^ 
the  peace,  assurance,  stability  of  any  one  is  want  of 
in  God. 

The  lesson  of  the  text  is  twofold  :— 

I.  The  Security  of  the  people  of  God,  expressed 
'^  The  Lord  is  round  about  them,  as  the  mountains 
round  Jerusalem." 
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he  mountaliis  were — so  is,  the  Lord— round  about. 

lis  not  simply  near,  witlun  call,  but  encompassing  : 

is  between  them  and  all  evil. 

he   almightiness  of  God.       '^The  Lobd  on  high  is 

htier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters.^' 

he  unerring  wisdom.     '^  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 

isel.'^ 

he  uncliangitig  love — "I  have   loved    thee   with  an 

lasting  love.^' 

lis  Divine  surrounding  affects  the  spiritual  interests  of 

people.     These  are  exposed  to  continual  peril,  from 

in  and  without,  from  Satan,  the  world,  the  flesh ;  but 

ey  shall  never  perish ;  my  Father  who  gave  them 

3  greater  than  all ;  none  shall  be  able  to  pluck  them 

>f  my  Father's  hand/^ 

10  temporal  necessities  of  His  people.     ^^  Consider  the 
if 

m 

1  providerUial  experiences.   Their  industrial  relations ; 
perils  of  their  affections.     "  He  shall  not  be  afraid  of 
tidings ;  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord  !  '^ 
leir  sorrows.     '^TrVhen  thou    passest    through    the 
TS  I  will  be  with  thee." 

would  bo  a  violation  of  all  truth,  and  it  would  be 
►sed  to  my  purpose  in  this  exposition,  if  it  were  to  be 
aied  in  illustration  of  the  security  of  the  people  of 
» that  they  are  never  in  danger,  nA>ver  in  want,  ^lever  in 
Dw.  But  in  proportion  as  they  trust  in  God  these 
icies  cannot  affect  them  for  evil,  for  God  is  nearer 
1  than  they ;  and  so 

'.  Their  stability.  Mount  Zion  cannot  be  removed, 
abideth  for  ever ;  even  so,  they  that  trust.  Having 
)ld  of  God,  they  cannot  be  permanently  injured  in 
•  highest  and  eternal  relations.  Moved  they  may  be, 
never  removed;  "perplexed,  but  not  in  despair; 
seated,  but  not  forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  de- 
red.''  "  The  Lord  is  round  about  them  even  for  ever.'* 
^eenock.  J.  M.  Jabvie. 


Itccmtdliation. 


Salvation  of  tlio  Bible  iilone  meets  the  omTersal  want 
mankind.  It  has  a  way  to  reconcile  man  to  God—" 
wit,  that  God,"  etc. 

I.  Reconcile  ATI  ON,  in  its  Author. 

"  God  in  Christ."  Reconciliation  is  the  greftb 
achievement  of  the  great  God.  To  bring  abont  a  gn 
and  important  work,  three  things  are  necessary.  WHd 
to  plan,  iiowcr  to  ei-ecute,  and  motive  to  carry  it  e 
ITiose  three  things  are  aeen  in  man's  redemption. 

(1)  God's  wisdnm,  "Hia  manifold  wisdom."  (2)  Oo 
jMwci;  Hia  moral  power.  (3)  God's  motive,  His  lo 
His  grace.  "Blessed  he  the  God  and  Father  of  onriM 
Jcsua  Christ,  which,  according  to  bis  abundant  mer 
hath  begotten  U3  again,"  etc. 

II.  Ueconciliation,  in  its  Mbdidm.  "  God  yru 
Christ." 

Wo  SCO  God  in  the  atom,  in  tho  hill,  in  the  nLOnnta 
and  in  the  plnnot.  We  ace  God  in  the  dewdrop, 
tho  brook,  in  tho  river,  and  in  the  great  ocean.  We  i 
God  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  animal  kingdom,  i 
in  tho  moral  kingdom.  Yet  in  Chiiat  alone  we  t 
meet  Gorl,  and  bo  reconciled  to  Him,  "  God  in  ChriB 
This  medium  (1)  la  nvnilabh  to  all,  "  God  with  ns.'* 
Is  i<uj)icip.id  to  all,  "  He  that  cometh  shall  in  no  wise 
cast  out." 

III.  RECONCJLIAnON,  IN  ITS  AHUASSADOKS. 

"  Hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliatioi 
Man  is  to  proclaim  tho  glad  tidingB  of  tho  gospel.  M 
ia  to  inform  tho  world  that  reconciliation  basleen  bronj 
abont. 

(1)  TJii- honour  confn-rcd upon  mati.  Godhasordaii 
him  to  preach  tho  gospel.     "  Go  ye  to  all  the  world." 

(2)  Tho  i-esyonKibilihj  of  the  true  minister.  What 
sponaibility  rests  on  tho  acrrant  of  the  Most  High  I 

rV.    BeCONCILUTIONj  IN  ITS  OLOBY, 
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^'  Bsc(mdUng  the  world  tmto  himself"  etc.    The  way 
reconciliation  is  the  most  glorious  work.     Its  glory 
:>3)ears : — 

^1)  In  its  greatness.     ^^  BecondUng  the  world  unto  him- 
>1f/'  not  for  a  nation^  for  the  wide  world. 

^2)  In  its  generosity.     "  Eeconciling  the  world,''  His 
^^mies, 

C3)  In  its  condition.     ^^  Not  imputing  their  trespasses 
ttto  them/' 
Jjlandilo.  J.  0.  Gbibwths. 


Christianity  a  Rule  of  Life. 

**  And  fts  mftny  as  walk  according  to  this  m\e,  peace  be  on  them,  and 
^'^^9  and  npon  the  Israel  of  Qod.** — Gal.  ji,  16. 

I.   That  Chbistianity  is  a  bulb  of  life.    ''And  as 
^^^y  as  walk  according  to  this  rule." 

(1)  Christianity  is  a  Divine  rule.     Christianity  is  of 

(2)  Christianity  is  a  perfect  rule.     "  The  law  of  the 
^^d  is  perfect." 

(3)  Christianity  is  an  vmchangedbh  rule.     "  The  word 
the  Lord  standeth  for  ever." 

v4)  Christianity  is  a  precious  rule,     "  The  law  of  thy 
^^th  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and 


vS)  Christianity  is  an  influential  rule.     ''  Converting 
^i.  That   confobmity  to  Chbistianity  as  a  bulb  of 

^^  DIFABTS  OBEAT  BLESSINOS. 

(1)  Harmony  of  soul.     "Peace  be  on  them." 

(2)  The  favour  of  Ood.     ''And  mercy." 

(3)  Relation  to  the  children  of  God.     "  And  upon  the 
«^^1  of  God." 

^hmdilo.  J.  O.  Obiffiths. 
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Bible  Class  Studies  on  some  of  the  words  of  the  l/xr-     ^x 
JesuB,  by  Jessie  Coombs,  author  of  "  Thoughts  for  the  Imu  ^-^  t 
Life."    Jackson,  Walford  Sf  Hodder,    This  volume  is  the  '^^'^^^. 
of  the  author*s  study  of  the  Scriptures  for  her  Bible  dn^^^^ 
These  studies  have  been  conscientious  and  thorough.    Womc^^^^ 
often  possess  the  gift  of  directly  seeing  truth  where  man  h^^^^ 
to  work  it  out  bjr  a  process  of  reasoning.     Miss  Coomb^^^^ 
though  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  intuitive  perception  < 
her  sex,  has  not  exclusively  relied  upon  it.     She  has  studic 
well  the  volumes  of  Stier  and  other  critics  on  the  passage^ 
she  has  selected  for  her  "  Studies,"  and  given  the  results  in 
clear  and  interesting  style.     Miss  Coombs  deserves  to  rani 
high  among  "  those  women  who  labour  with  us  in  the  gospel*  __gg^ 

The  Judgment  Seat  op  Cheist.    Faithfulness.    By  th^^^^ 
Eev.  Edwin  Johnson,  B.A.    These  two  sermons  are  "pal 
lished  by  request."     It  does  credit  to  the  congregation  whc 
requested  the  publication  of  sermons  so  practical.    The  sul 
jects  are  powerfully  and  impressively  handled,  and  the  style 
fresh  and  vigorous.     Want  of  space  we  regret  prevents  us 
giving  extracts  from  them. 

The  English  Bible:   how  to  Eead  aitd  Studt  it.— 
Symbolic  and  Figueative  Language  of  the  Bible. — ^Thi 
Beauties  and  Peculiaeities  of    the  Bible.      By  Wm. 
Caepentee.   Heyioood  Sf  Co,  These  three  little  books  form  part 
of  a  very  useful  series  of  biblical  helps,  by  an  author  to  whom 
biblical  literature  owes  much.     His  pen  was  once  much  in 
demand ;  but  it  seems  in  his  old  age  he  has  been  held  of  less^ 
account  by  the  public,  or  rather  by  the  publishers ;  and  y( 
sad  is  his  allusion  to  this  in  the  preface.    '*  He  now  fine 
that  new  kings,  '  who  knew  not  Joseph,'  have  arisen.  Formerlj 
publishers  asked  for  his  services ;  now  he  has  asked  for  theii 
without  obtaining  them ;  and,  but  for  Mr.  Baker  Lelean,  thi^^  -^ 
series  of  books  would  have  slipt — as  the  author  himself  sooi 
will — out  of  sight."    The  above  works  are  well  written,  ani 
full  of  instructive  matter. 

Aeeopagitica.    Alexander  Murray,    This  is  a  reprint  (         »* 
John  Milton's  f&mous  speech,  or  argument,  for  the  liberty  fl^ET^/* 
unlicensed  printing.     The  chief  peculiarities  of  this     '"* 
are  its  antique  dress  and  its  unprecedented  cheapness. 


i^t.  \]:n\h  (tpisobc  on  ^'obc. 

Part  IV. 
The  Churacterlstics  of  Love. 

■^_  Te  snffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  lovo  envieth  not ;  love  vaunteth  not 

^^^'^     is  not  puflfed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,'*  etc. — 1  Cob. 


Kb  stating  how  essential  love  was,  to  give  virtue  and 
er  to  other,  even  the  most  important  gifts,  the  apostle 
ies  on  to  describe  its  most  essential  qualities.     This 
^  <ioes  by  enumerating  fifteen  of  its  characteristics. 
^ave  mffereth  long.    With  this  we  may  class  the  eighth 
^^'-^I'acteristic,  very  similar.  Is  not  easily  provoked.     Love 
^^iT's  long  with    sUghts  and  neglects,   with  provoca- 
^   and  injury,  without  flying  into  passion  or  showing 
^'^^entment.     It  is  patient,  not  soon  disheartened,  not 
^oxx  exhausted.     This  feature  we  see  pre-eminently  in  a 
^^otilier's  love,  which  is  but  a  faint  emblem  (though  tho 
^^^x^est  and  the  truest  this  world  can  give)  of  the  puro 
heavenly  love  here  described.    See  her  with  her  infant 
—    How  unweariedly  she  tends  it !     How  patiently 
.  ^   l)ears  with  its  fretfulnoss  and  wilfulness  !     Or  is  it  in 
ness  ?     She  never  tires,  bending  over  its  little  crib ; 
"^th  pillow  on  her  knee,  softly  and  soothingly  sho 
s  to  it  from  morning  to  night,  and  night  to  morning. 
is  the  child  grown  into  youth  ?     Others  havo  thrown 
^  off  as  wayward,  perhaps  as  wicked ;  but  not  so  his 
^tiher.     He  has  exhausted  his  teacher's  patience ;  his 
'ita  uL—xo.  mi.  s 
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employer  is  forced  to  dismiss  Tiim ;  friends  and  mg^' 
bours  have  long  despaired  of  him  :  but  not  so  the  motili^^* 
"  How  oft  shall  my  son  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  liit^» 
till  seven  times  V    Ah,  to  her  the  answer  does  not  se^^^ 
strange,  '^  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  vjit^ 
seventy  times  seven/' 

In  all  departments  and  all  relations  of  life — as  a  liti 

band  or  wife,  a  parent  or  child,  a  teacher  or  scholar, 

master  or  servant,  a  friend  or  neighbour,  let  our  love 

that  which  suffers  long.     Let  us  ask  ourselves.  Is  tlus 

nature  of  our  love  ?     Do  I  suffer  long  with  my  friend^^^ 

repeated  slights  and  apparent  coldness?     Do  I 

patiently  with  his  little  whims  and  petty  ways  ?    Do 

a  husband,  suffer  long  with  the  tardiness  or  the  forgetftoK-" 

ness  or  the  other  little  faults  of  the  wife  ?  or  I,  a  wif< 

with  the  quickness  or  the  sullenness,  or  other  lighter 

weightier  failings  of  the  husband?     Do  I,  a  servani 

'^suffer  long''  with  the  master's  or  mistress's  irritabL 

temper?  or  do  I  suffer  long  with  the  slowness  and  th' 

listlessness,  with  the  dullness  and  the   carelessness 

those  under  my  superintendence  and  care,  when 

them  in  business  or  for  the  household,  or  when  teacbiih^ 

them  in  the  Sunday  or  in  the  week-day  school  ?  Nothin 

contributes  so  much  to  peace  and  harmony  as  this  lo: 

suffering.     Nothing  robs  love  of  its  fair  fruits  as 

absence  of  this  habit  of  suffering  long.     How  often 

the  disagreements,  the  jarrings,  the  discontents  and 

tentions  in  society  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  this  quaK 

of  love,  that  it  does  not  suffer  long  !    A  hasty  word 

sternly  resented,  when  it  should  be  plajrftdly  turned  aw»; 

an  irritable  expression  is  construed  into  an  injury,  wb 

it  should  be  regarded  only  as  an  outburst  of  weakness 
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Love  is  kind.  This  may  be  regarded  as  closely  con- 
nected with  the  suffering  long.  Love  is  kind  in  its 
long-suffering.  It  not  merely  refrains  from  giving  way 
to  impatience  or  resentment,  but  is  kind  in  bearing  with 
the  wrong.  Whilst  suffering  long,  it  does  not  feel  or  seem 
to  feel  as  if  suffering  ^'  under  an  infliction.^'  One  may 
Biiffer  long  without  being  kind.  To  bear  patiently  with 
^'^'t>iig  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  retaining  of 
0Ji©*a  self-respect.  It  may  be  thought  to  be  beneath  one's 
notice  to  show  irritation,  or  to  give  way  to  anger  under 
*^®  provocation  of  an  insignificant  foe.  With  superiors 
*^^j  one  may  deem  it  prudent  to  suffer  long  for  the  sake 
^  promotion.  Even  for  the  cruelest  purposes  one  may 
*^^er  long,  that  revenge  may  be  executed  at  a  more  con- 
^^uient  season.  But  the  long-suffering  of  love  is  always 
J^^d,  kind  in  intention  and  manner.  It  bears  long,  that 
^>»  XHay  give  space  for  repentance,  and  that  by  kindness  it 
''^^y  win  to  what  is  right  and  noble. 

It  is  true  also,  absolutely,  that  love  is  kind.  What 
Passes  in  the  world  under  the  name  of  love  is  often  cruel, 
^  ^ften  nothing  better  than  tho  basest  selfishness.  But 
^*Uistian  love  always  seeks  the  good  of  those  it  loves. 
^  is  kind,  even  when  administering  correction ;  yea,  the 
^SKest  kindness  of  love  is  shown  then.  Often  is  it 
*  ^Utich  harder  duty  to  check  disobedience  and  wrong 
^  punishment  than  to  suffer  long  with  it,  and  let  it  pass 
^  ^Xnnoticed.    The  former  is  the  kinder  of  the  two. 

-Crot^g  envieth  not.     This  is  the  first  of  the  negative 

"^^^acteristics  of  love.    It  is  not  vexed  by  the  good  of 

"*^^r8,  by  their  pre-eminenco  in  gifts,  in  honours,  or 

^^Ith.      Envy  indeed  is  the  opposite  of  love,   or  at 

is  the  dhild  of  iU-will,  which  is  the  contrary  of  love. 

s  2 
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Envy  and  love  are  alike  in  one  respect,  in  their  power 
of  fascination.  ^^  There  be  none  of  the  affections/'  says 
Lord  Bacon,  "  which  have  been  noted  to  fascinate  or 
bewitch,  but  love  and  envy.  They  both  have  vehement 
wishes ;  they  frame  themselves  readily  into  imaginatiaxxs 
and  suggestions,  and  they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  esp^* 
cially  upon  the  presence  of  the  objects  which  are  tfa.® 
points  that  conduce  to  fascination/'  In  spirit  and  in  aJ^ 
else  they  are  contraries :  wherever  love  rules  env^ 
hides  its  face. 

No  man  can  have  a  greater  curse  than  this  canker  <^^ 
envy  rankling  within  him.  It  is  a  disease  engendered  1>^ 
the  breath  of  the  Evil  One  himself  and  indigenous  to  tl»-^ 
realms  over  which  he  presides.  And  the  only  effectn^^ 
cure  for  it  is  that  choicest  balm  of  heaven,  the  love  O* 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart. 

Love  vaunteth   not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,   doth  liC^^ 
behave  itself  unseemly.     These  three   may  be  groups* 
together,  as  they  all   have  reference   to  the  outwai 
manner,  and  are  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  to-^ 
disorders  of  the  Corinthian  Church. 

Some  of  the  Corinthians  had  been  employing  th^^^ 
gifts  for  tho  purpose  of  vain-glory;  they  had  be^^**- 
"  puffed  up ''  with  the  possession  of  showy  gifts.  Tb^y 
used  those  gifts,  not  so  much  for  the  glory  of  God  a**-^ 
the  profit  of  others,  as  for  tho  purposes  of  display  9S^^ 
solf-oxaltation.  The  result  was  in  many  cases  behavio"**^ 
that  was  disorderly  and  unseemly.  These  were  not  tpl*® 
natural  fruits  of  love.  ^^  Love  vaunteth  not  itself ;"  i"t  ^ 
unassuming,  modest,  retiring.  Neither  is  it  puffed  '"J'* 
He  who  is  filled  with  love  is  too  much  taken  up  with  'b^^^ 
to  cheer  and  benefit  others,  to  be  "  puffed  up  '^  by  refi^^^ 
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any  little  pre-eminence  in  position  or  talents.      It  is 
loveless  and  unlovable  Pharisee  that  is  ^^  pnffed  np/' 

>  loving  Christian  feels  himself  unworthy  even  to  lift 
lus  eyes  to  heaven.     He  is  like  the  loving  centurion, 

>  thought  more  of  the  recovery  of  his  servant  than  of 
personal  dignity :  ''  I  am  unworthy  that  Thou  shouldst 
^o  under  my  roof.'' 

t  is  common  enough  to  see  loving  and  lovable  men, 
t  little  peculiarities,  with  conceited  airs  and  pompous 
rs.  These  however  are  not  the  products  of  love,  nor 
Heir  presence  evidence  of  the  absence  of  love.  They 
excrescences  which,  without  the  modifying  and 
I'essing  influence  of  love,  would  be  prominent  deform- 
8>  Beneath  the  inflated  manner  there  is  often  the 
^tiiue,  warm,  and  loving  heart.  When  we  come  to  know 

heart  we  forget  the  little  foibles  and  fussiness  and 
oliarities  of  manner,  perhaps  come  even  to  like  them 
>tip  admiration  of  him  to  whom  they  belong. 
^e  above  remark  to  some  extent  applies  also  to  the 
t  characteristic — "  Doth  Hot  belmve  itself  unseemly/' 
>^e  are  many  who  are  full  of  love,  who  in  their  zeal  to 
^  expression  to  it  behave  somewhat  unseemly.      They 

tod  do  what  is  far  from  being  orderly  and  seemly; 

Xio  one  would  judge  that  they  were  deficient  in  love, 
^y  have  a  zeal,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.    They 

deficient  in  taste,  but  not  in  devotion.  All  these 
^^c^ishes  in  manner  are  however  to  be  avoided:  love 
^^rfection  is  free  from  them  all. 

JSeeTceth  not  her  own,''  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
^^  to  go  out  beyond  itself  and  seek  others'  good.  There 
■^  philosophers  who  resolved  every  virtue  into  self- 
^«    Self-loye-^the  seeking  in  some  hidden  or  open 
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way  its  own — ^was  to  explain  every  action  of  the  hnxnian 
mind  and  heart.     Such  had  never  studied  the  new  co  jk- 
MANDMENT.    They  never  had  heard  of,  or  seen  in  opera- 
tion. Christian  love.     Much  of  our  love,  it  is  too  tnie>  if 
examined,  would  be  chargeable  with  seeking  its  oi^^n. 
It  may  disdain  accepting  of  any  return  of  a  material  kind 
for  the  sacrifices  it  makes ;  but  perhaps  it  seeks  the  re- 
turn at  least  of  gratitude  and  love.     Many  find,  in  the 
absence  of  this  return,  an  excuse  for  the  ebbing  of  lore- 
The  Christian,  however,  has  a  love  that  seeketh  not  evon 
this :  it  seeketh  nothing  for  itself;   it  loves  amid  cold* 
ness  and  ingpratitude,  and  continues  to  love  until  the  end* 

Thinketh  no  evU.  True  love  suspects  no  evil  of  otherB. 
It  is  not  inclined  to  believe  an  evil  report;  it  is  no^ 
suspicious.  It  construes  charitably  what  to  otiberd 
might  be  considered  evil. 

''  Thinking  no  evil  '^  implies  speaking  no  eviU    Fro^** 
thinking  evil  it  is  a  short  and  easy  step  to  speaking  evil- 
With  some,  to  think  is  to  speak ;  what  is  in  their  mixid^ 
is  immediately  on  their  lips.     Here  is  the  cure  for  tb^ 
besetting  sin  of  speaking  evil  of  others.     Nothing  will  ^^ 
efiectually  stay  the  evil  as  love.    We  may  be  always  ^^ 
our  guard  against  it;  but  if  our  thoughts  of  others  be  e^^^ 
in  spite  of  all  our  care  these  thoughts  at  times  will 
fest  themselves  in  words.    Fill  the  heart  with  love, 
evil  thinking  and  evil  speaking  will  alike  be  ezcladed* 

Bejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.  IX> 
does  not  take  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  iniquity  in 
form,  or  rejoice  on  hearing  of  the  triumph  of  ixyoa 
This  the  apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  mention^ 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  wicked :   '^  not  only 
the  samoj  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  th0<^' 
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igh  most  people  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it 
it  that  they  ever  rejoice  in  iniquity,  yet  I  am 
that  it  is  true  of  many  that  they  rejoice  in  secret, 
»s  unconsciously,  in  iniquity.  The  same  philosophy 
ould  resolve  all  virtue  into  self-love  asserts  also 
ere  is  always  a  secret  pleasure  in  hearing  of  others' 
bunes  or  falls ;  that  there  is^  along  with  the  painful 
volting  feeling,  also  a  self-complacent  feeling  that 
>t  so  with  us,  ^'  that  we  are  not  as  others^  even  as 
iblican/'  As  an  exposition  of  man^s  fallen  nature, 
ly  be  true ;  but  Christian  love,  entering  the  human 
works  changes  there  which  the  mere  philosopher 
)  understand — ^it  transforms  it.  Instead  of  self 
ig  supreme,  Qod  and  God's  spirit,  the  spirit  of  love, 
miversal  sway.  The  heart  that  is  filled  with  love 
'  rejoice  or  feel  aught  but  pain  at  the  sight  or  the 
of  iniquity  or  injustice.  But  he  rejoiceth  in  the 
he  rejoiceth  in  the  triumph  of  justice,  in  the 
of  truth,  especially  of  the  truth,  in  whatever  form 
mes,  by  whatever  instrumentality  it  is  disseminated, 
mguage  of  the  loving  and  beloved  disciple  be- 
the  language  of  every  loving  heart,—''  I  rejoiced 
r  when  the  brethren  came  and  testified  of  the 
ihat  is  in  thee,  even  as  thou  walkest  in  the  truth, 
no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk 

reth  all  things.  Or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  covers. 
Is  all  things ;  love  draws  a  veil  over  the  failings  of 
.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  apostle  Peter's 
mt,  charity  wiU  "  cover  "  a  mnltitade  of  sins. 
eveth  all  things.  That  is,  of  course,  all  things 
f  of  belief.    To  believe  everything  it  hears,  be  it 
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true  or  false,  is  cliaracteristic  of  superstition,  but  not    oi 
love ;  ^^  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables- 
But  it  is  ever  disposed  to  believe  well  of  every  one,  ^ 
entertain  a   good  opinion  of  others  when  there  is  xio 
evidence  to  the  contrary.     A  common  maxim  of  tl*^® 
world  is,  "  Trust  no  one/'  take  every  one  for  an  enenc^J 
till  you  prove  him  to  be  a  friend.      The  maxim  of  lor^^ 
however,  is  much  better,  "  Trust  every  one,'' "  Believe  ^*^ 
things."      Better  to    suffer    disappointment  or  loss  i^J 
extending  to  a  brother  an  over-generous  confidence,  th*"^^ 
to  do  him  injustice  by  withholding  it.    Nothing  is  mo; 
hurtful  to  one's  truthfulness  of  character  than  havin 
one's  word   doubted;    nothing  has   such  an    effect 
weakening  one's  integrity  as  being  always  suspected 
dishonesty.      To  bring  up  children  as  truthful,  we  m 
treat  them  as  such.     The  best  way  of  making  them  gro 
up  worthy  of  confidence  is  to  repose  confidence  in  then*- 
in  this  way,  what  is  noble  and  generous  in  them  is  call^< 
forth,  while  by  the  reverse  what  is  selfish  and  mean  ^- 
Buggested  and  developed.      Love  ever  remembers  that  ^ 
is  not  less  so  in  our  transactions  and  intercourse  with  o 
fellow-men,  and  especially  with  God's  spiritual  childrea- 

Hopeth  all  things.    Believing  all  that  is  good  of  other^ 
easy  and  natural  is  it  to  hope  what  is  good  of  them, 
is  far  from  being  the  mark  of  a  lovely  character  to 
anticipating  always  the  worst,  to  be  expecting  failure 
attend  every  enterprise,  to  be  predicting  misfortun®  ^*^ 
every  journey.      The  fhture  as  well  as  the  present  loo*^ 
always  bright  to  love.      It  hopes  for  the  development   ^ 
what  is  pure  and  lovely  in  every  character,  and  for  p^^' 
perity  and  success  to  every  setting  out  in  life.    On  * 
lips  is  encouragement  rather  than  forebodings  of  ill. 
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ig  the  good  seed^  it  is  not  disheartened  because 
8  full  of  thorns  or  is  stony  ground,  because 
beaten  way  beneath  and  a  burning  sun  above, 
espairs.  It  has  a  hope  even  for  those  who  are 
leepest  in  degradation  and  vice.  It  always  re- 
hat  the  Lord  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
unto  God  through  Him. 

any,  despaired  of  by  the  world,  have  been 
)y  Christian  love  !     Something  good  has  been 

even  out  of  the  mass  of  reeking  vice  and  sen- 
id  how  often  have  such  desperate  hopes  proved 
s  that  put  not  to  shame  I 
h  all  things.  JNTothing  exceeds  the  fortitude, 
as,  the  noble  endurance  of  love.  The  world  in 
is  full  of  illustrations  of  its  power.  It  sup- 
ob  for  years  undeg:  the  scorching  heat  of  sum- 
le  chilling  nights  of  winter ;  yea,  those  years 

him  but  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  bore  her. 
ver  given  power  to  endure  reproach,  hardship, 
ng.  Love  is  the  secret  of  the  husband's  and 
's  patient  endurance  of  daily  toil;  it  is  the 
le  still  nobler  endurance  of  the  wife  and  mother, 

burden  of  hardship  and  trial ;  yea,  this,  that 
the  world,  was  the  secret  of  our  Lord's  endu- 
l  the  neglect  and  insult  and  injury  He  met  with 
rth,  and  of  His  death  of  agony  on  the  cross. 
Duntry  and  in  every  age,  in  sunny  India  and  in 
enland,  from  Stephen  the  first  martyr  to  the 
e  who  has  waded  through  blood  to  the  celestial 

has  enabled  myriads  to  endure  what  otherwise 
)lood  had  been  unequal  to. 
,  Kent,  D.  L. 
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The  Lost  Birthright . 

*'  Esau,  v}io  for  ouo  moncl  of  meat  Bold  his  birthriflht.  For  je  knoff 
how  that  allerward,  ^vllcn  lio  would  liave  inherited  the  tuesnng,  hemin- 
jooted :  for  ho  found  no  plnce  of  repent$no8,  thoogh  he  sought  it  canfril^ 

with  t^ars." — Ukd.  xii.  10, 17. 

Th£S£  words  have  always  seemed  to  be  among  the  raj 
saddest  in  the  book  of  God.  No  place  of  repentanoei 
though  sought  carefully  with  tears  1  It  is  a  yerv  tenibk 
picture^  and  seems  to  describe  the  experience  of  wlufc 
must  have  been  a  very  wretched  and  blighted  life.  It  is 
possible  that  if  we  study  the  matter  closely  some  of  tbe 
tones  of  sadness  may  be  lightened ;  bat  still  Esaa  and 
his  sad  history  will  remain  one  of  the  dark  perplexitiei 
of  Scripture^  just  as  tho  acts  and  the  fate  of  men  like 
Esau  ore  among  the  most  inscrutable  mysteries  of  life. 
There  are  men  like  Esau  cropping  np  everywhere ;  mea 
who  seem  born  to  lose  their  birthnght,  to  be  befooled  hf 
the  keen  and  subtle  Jacobs,  to  be  seeking  ever  places  m 
repentance,  and  to  find  Fate  inexorable  to  theur  tean. 
Men  horn  under  tho  dark  doom  of  the  rejected  we  tfo 
tempted  to  say, — so  inevitable  their  destiny  appears  firom 
the  first.  In  this  case,  '^  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger^ 
was  written  of  tho  twin  brethren  in  the  womb,  and  Jacob 
was  the  successful  supplanter  from  his  birth.  There  are 
many  sad  mysteries  in  life,  and  the  history  of  raoh 
natures  and  their  destiny  are  among  the  sadoest.  Wo 
cannot  hope  to  fathom  it  on  earth;  bat  blessed  be  God 
for  the  assurance  which  we  are  not  only  permitted  but 
bound  to  cherish,  that  all  which  is  inscratable  here  and 
dark  with  shadows  wiU  unfold  a  divine  order  and  beadif 
in  the  long  bright  day  of  eternity. 
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^u  and  Jacob,  both  in  their  personal  character  and 
r  relations  with  each  other^  are  representative  men, 

foreshow  in  brief  the  essential  character  of  large 
ies  and  long  periods  of  human  development.  They 
e  before  nSj  as  we  read  the  record  of  their  personal 
yrj,  the  great  twin  brethren,  the  Gentile  and  the 
iah,  perhaps  even  more  widely  the  Christian  and  the 
•hen,  sections  of  mankind.  The  earlier  records  of 
book  of  God  are  full  of  such  tjrpical  characters  and 
I.      In  truth,  in  the  earliest  time  life  was  typical; 

lived  in  large  and  free  intercourse  with  Nature  and 
.  their  fellow-men.  The  conventional  swathing-bands 
L  which  modem  society  has  bound  itself  were  un- 
Pm.    Men  lived  boldly  from  within,  and  what  they 

and  did  had  broad  human  significance,  and  forecast 
lirally  what  men  would  say  and  do  under  the  same 
iitions  to  the  end  of  time.  Hence,  we  imagine,  the 
ceding  fulness  of  the  book  of  Genesis  in  its  painting 
faaracter  and  life.  Nowhere  have  we  anything  like 
L  large  and  graphic  portraiture  as  here.  The  reason 
Urely  that  in  those  ages  life  was  richly  doctrinal,  and 

the  God  who  caused  all  holy  Scripture  to  be  written 
cor  learning  saw  that  the  history  of  such  lives  as 
«  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Esau,  Jacob,  and  Joseph, 
Id  be  the  most  precious  legacy  which  could  be  handed 
H  from  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  all  time. 
lie  contrast  of  these  two  men  is  peculiarly  rich  and 
motive.  Esau  is  the  lusty,  genial,  jovial  pagan;  im- 
ive,  impetuous,  frank,  ana  generous,  but  sensual  and 
■•willed.  A  man  keenly  alive  to  the  claims  and  expe- 
ces  of  the  moment ;  slow  to  believe  in  unseen  real- 
I  and  the  harvest  which  could  only  be  reaped  beyond 
i  years  of  patience  and  pain.  Jacob,  on  the  other 
d,  led  from  the  first  a  meditative  and  interior  life, 
at  may  be  meant  by  the  description,  '^  a  plain  man, 
lUing  in  tents,^'  is  not  very  apparent.  It  certainly 
B  not  simply  describe  a  fact  in  his  history,  but  rather  a 
•ore  of  his  character.    He  loved  the  home  lifoj  while 
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the  burly  Esau  was  abroad  in  the  field;  he  loved  to  M 
at  home^  meditating  on  many  things^  and  amongst  ths 
the  highest — a  plain  man,  sound,  pure,  pious,  as  sod 
commentators  have  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  ce 
tainly  moral;  ^^ integer  vitce''  may  perhaps  express  ' 
The  pilgrim  Abraham  was  reproduced  in  Jacob  in  soa 
of  the  main  features  of  his  character.  He  could  und€ 
stand,  at  any  rate,  what  Esau  apparently  could  nev 
understand — the  sacredness  of  a  Divine  vocation,  t3 
value  of  a  birthright  which  carried  with  it  a  IKvine  be» 
diction,  and  which  was  freighted  with  the  Divine  promi 
to  the  world.  The  grand  distinction  between  the  i!9 
men  from  the  first  was,  that  Jacob  had  faith,  while  EsJ 
had  none.  Jacob  had  the  heart  of  a  pilgrim,  Esau  tl 
heart  of  a  ''  prince  of  this  world.''  Jacob  saw  somethiK 
behind  the  veil,  which  filled  his  soul  with  awe  and  ma^ 
his  life  a  constant  aspiration ;  Esau  saw  that  on  this  si^ 
the  veil  which  filled  him  with  the  only  pleasure  which  5 
cared  to  grasp  at,  and  which  taught  him  to  look  upon  b 
brother's  pilgrim  lot  and  halting  step  as  the  sign  or 
broken  and  wasted  life.  Esau  had  his  grand  success  J 
the  princedom  which  he  founded.  You  may  read  the  li 
of  the  '^  dukes  of  Edom,  who  sprang  from  him,"  in  tl 
chapters  which  record  his  history.  The  sad  and  weiu* 
Jacob,  standing  before  Pharaoh  when  his  race  was  w* 
nigh  run,  witnessed  this  confession,  ''  Few  and  evil  hi- 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  a/ad  have  not  attain  < 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  i- 
days  of  their  pilgrimage/'  His  success  lay  beyoc 
generations  and  ages,  beyond  the  rising  of  the  ''  Sta 
that  should  come  out  of"  his  house,  beyond  the  resurre- 
tion  day.  Jacob's  life  won  no  success  but  such  as  I 
shares  with  humanity  in  time  and  in  eternity.  HI 
success  is  our  success ;  in  his  blessing  we  are  blesse* 
He  stands  forth  in  the  early  twilight  of  history  as  th 
typical  child  of  the  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  Gted,  haviia 
power  with  two  worlds.  He  is  the  representative  of  ti 
elect  men  and  races.    This  election  is  a  broadj  plas 
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principle  of  Gted's  government.     In  all  ages  Grod  is  wont 
to  oall  men^  races^  nations^  out  of  the  commonwealtli  of 
liuxoanity,  and  to  bring  them  near  unto  Himself.     Their 
eleotion  is  to  service — ^high  service,  hard  battle,  stern  en- 
dux-ance.     First  in  honour,  they  must  be  first  in  perils, 
paixis,  temptations,  and  toils.     Privilege  is  a  word   of 
abixudant  meaning  in  the  book  of  God's  dispensations ; 
but*  it  means  privilege  to  be  first — ^to  lead  the  van,  to 
cl&aj  the  way,  to  open  new  paths  for  progress  through 
^©  jungle  of  ignorance  and  night.      Privilege  to  belong 
^    a  privileged  class,  to  special  advantage  and  certain 
success ;  privilege  to  run  the  race  of  life,  light  and  trim 
^ffainst  weighted  competitors,   is  part   of   the   devil's 
gospel,  not  of  God's.     Of  this  royal  class,  who  are  God's 
?l©ct  ministers  to  mankind  in  all  their  generations,  Jacob 
w  a  typical  representative.     We  learn  from  his  character 
Jj^d  history  what  God  means  by  callings,  birthrights,  and 
°1^88ings,  and  how  much  those  whom  He  places  in  the 
r^^t  rank  have  to  toil  and  sufier  for  the  world.     There 
^  Something  in  Jacob's  character  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  life  which  is  significant  for  all  time,  which 
^^''^^casts  the  course  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ages,  and 
P'^piiesieB  in  broad  outline  the  method  of  God's  imi- 
^®i*8al  culture  of  our  race. 

-A.t  the  same  time  the  patriarch  of  Israel  presents  to  us 

J^oxxderfully  complete  image  of  the  race  which  sprang 

jT^ixi  him.     We  speak  of  Jacob  rather  than  Abraham,  as 

A  u  ^^^"^^®r  ^^  ^^  people  to  which  he  gave  his  name ; 

^''^lam,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  is  the  founder  of  a 

y©t  j«icher  and  mightier  lino.     But  Jacob  is  the  typical 

•  ^^-     His  life,  like  the   life   of  his  people,   is   simply 

^^xxiprehensible  to  those  who  cannot  realize  a  Divine 

^^^tion,  who  cannot  cling  to  a  Divine  promise,  who 

^^?^ot  struggle  and  suJGTer  in  faith  for  the  sake  of  far-oflf 

jjj^^e  restdts,   whereby  humanity  at  large  would    bo 

jj^^^^ed.     Jacob's  life  was  made  what  it  was  by  the  com- 

^ji^^^^Oe  which  he  held  with  the  unseen  God  of  his  fathers. 

^y  have  but  a  dim  eye  for  the  meanings  of  history  who 
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cannot  see  thatj  under  all  tluB  man's  qnesiionable  imA^ 
and  chequered  experience^  this  faith  in  Ctoi  was  ib^ 
deepest  and  strongest  element  in  his  nature.    It  nla^ 
the  critical  moments  of  his  life,  it  sustained  him  thronp^ 
all  the  stormiest  scenes  of  his  pilgrimi^,  and  it  iliom^ 
out  clearest  and  strongest  in  death.     Soaroelj  had  h-^ 
gone  forth  an  exile  from  the  house  of  his  fatherSi  wli»^ 
this  fruitful  commerce  with  Grod  and  the  spiritual  wcA^ 
was    established.      The  beautiful  narrative  in  GenesE^ 
casts  a  flood  of  light  on  his  life.     '^  And  Jacob  wwi  a^ 
from,  Beersheba,  and  went  towa/rd  Haran.     And  he  lighted 
upon  a  Qcrtain  pines,  and  tamed  there  all  night,  beocM^ 
the  sun  was  set ;  a/nd  he  took  of  the  stones  of  thai  plaos^ 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  thatptaos  U^ 
sleep.     And  he  dreamed,  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  up  <m 
the  earth,  and  the  t<yp  of  it  reached  to  hea/ven :  a/nd,  behold^ 
the  angels  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending  on  it.    And, 
behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  1  am  the  Lord 
Ood  of  Abraham,  thy  fatlver,  and  the  Ood  of  Isaac :  th 
land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  {h 
seed ;  and  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  on 
thou  slialt  spread  abroad  to  the  west,  and  to  the  east,  an 
to  tlie  north,  and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  m 
shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.     And,  behol 
I  am  with  thee,  and  unll  keep  thee  in  all  places  whUhertk 
goest,  and  toill  bring  thee  again  into  this  land  :  for  I  f 
not  leave  thse,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spo 
to  thse  of   And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  $i 
Surely  the  Lord  i^  in  this  pla^,  and  I  knew  it  7iot. 
he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place  ! 
is  none  other  but  the  hoxi^e  of  Ood,  and  this  is  the  gai 
heaven/^  (Gten.  xxviii.  10-17.) 

Precisely  the   same   influence  was   formative  of 
character  and  destinies  of  his  race.   This  high  and  g 
quality,  this  openness  to  the  influence  of  the  '^  pow» 
the  world  to  come,'*  which  is  surely  the  grandest 
qualities,  renders  the  highest  Divine  culture  pof 
with  eternally  blessed  and  glorious  results.    But  i 
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marred  and  debased  both  in  Jacob  and  in  his  people  by 

^e    alloy  of  selfish^  base^  and  carnal  elements^  of  the 

earth  earthy^  which  it  was  the  great  aim  of  all  the 

Divine  discipline  under  which  he  and  his  people  suffered 

<K>  aharplyj  to  pnrge  away  and  to  destroy.    And  herein  he 

^ppresentB  a  wider  family   than  Israel.      This   Divine 

tincture,  in  a  measure^  is  in  all  of  as,  mixed  with  the  baser 

earthy  matter.     God's  chosen  ones,  the  subjects  of  His 

'^Sli^st    culture  in  all  ages,   have  mostly  the  earthy 

element  in  fuU  force,  struggling  with  the  Divine.     No 

^od.el  men  were  the  chosen  people  of  ancient  times,  nor 

^^  saints  of  apostolic  days.     The  one  question  is,  Hast 

l^otx  faith  ?     *'  Lord,  I  believe,  help  Thou  mine  unbelief, *' 

^  snhstantially  the  confession  of  Jacob,  of  Israel,  and  of 

J^  '^'rho  in  any  age  form  part  of  the  Church  of  the  living 

^^^>d.     When  Jacob,  when  the  Jews,  suffered  themselves 

*^  foxget  the  Divinity  which  was  with  them,  which  was  in 

them,  their  superior  power  revealed  itself   as   simply 

^'^^stierly  craft.     Jacob,  viewed  in  one  light,  is  just  the 

P^osfc  accomplished  and  successful  schemer  of  his  times ; 

^^  Another  ^ght,  he  is  the  grandest  spiritual  prince.     His 

P^ple  repeat  the  anomaly.     The  race  of  the  grandest 

spiritual  power,  of  the  most  intense  religious  belief,  have 

®*xiied  the  character  of  the  most  accomplished  hucksters 

**^^  tricksters  of  the  world.     The  power  capable  of  the 

^®*  under  the  true  inspiration,  without  it  sank  easily  to 

^^     level  of   the  other.      There  is   a  modem  instance 

'^'xxcu'kably  in  point.     In  many  respects  the  Scotch  have 

^'^^^o^eded  to  the  character  and  position  which  the  Jews 

?|^^*^pied  in  ancient  society.    In  both  peoples  there  is  the 

SJ?^^  grand  spiritual  power,  the  same  prophetic  spirit — 

j^'^^am  Irving  was  more  after  the  fashion  of  an  old 

,^^^^>flh  prophet  than  any  man,  except  perhaps  Savonarola, 

*^^iin  we  have  had  among  us  in  these  modem  days — ^the 


jj^!^?'*  intense  religious  zeal,  the  same  heroism  in  fighting 
^    suffering  for  their  fisbith,  mixed  up  with  the  same 

Jg^^ldly  ambition,  the  same  cautious  and  canny  temper, 
^    same  fiEunlity  of  dispersion,  and  the  same  power  of 
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getting  on  and  winning  wealth  and  inflnence  wlierey^ 
od  might  cast  their  lot.    Is  there  not  a  manifestation 
the  same  law  in  the  history  of  the  universal  Church  ? 
with  Jacob,  as  in  Judaism,  so  in  Christendom,  the 
spiritual  magnates,  the  prominent  Churchmen  of  all 
forsaking  their  true  strength,  divesting  themselves 
their  true  power  as  Christ's  priests  and  kings,  have  svm^ 
to  the  level  of  the  most  selfish  schemers,  and  have  wc 
the  reputation  of  the  cleverest  and  wiliest  statesmen 
the  world.       Churchcraft  in  all  ages  has  been  held  to 
a  shade  more  worldly,  more  subtle,  more  ruthless,  th«  *- 
statecraft.    The  old  proverb,  ^^  the  corruption  of  the 
is  the  worst  '^  partly  accounts  for  it ;  but  something  is  di 
also  to  the  principle  whose  workings  we  trace  throng-^ 
Jacobus  history,  that  the  power  which,  inspired  of  God, 
capable  of  godlike  activity,  when  the  world  or  the  de^ 
get  hold  of  it,  is  capable  of  all  manner  of  worldly  an 
devilish  work  with  feU  energy  and  success. 

But  Jacob's  life  was  purified  and  elevated  as  it  pi 
through  its  tremendous  discipline.     The  aged  pil(^ 
having  won  the  title  of  Prince  of  God,  stood  before  "^ 
Pharaoh  clothed  with  a  dignity  and  power  which  mad^^ 
the  world's  mightiest  monarch  bend  eagerly  under  thi 
blessing  of  his  hand.     '^The  Angel  tohich  redeemed 
from  all  evil/'  he  spake  of,  when  his  eyes  were  gro^ 
dim  in  death.     The  history  of  his  life  is  the  history^' 
that  redemption,  and  this  is  its  rich  meaning  for  us. 
sinned  basely  and   shamefully,  he  suffered  as  few  hai 
suffered,  and  wrestled  as  few  have  strength  to  wrestle 
for  the  blessing  which  purified  and  redeemed  his  life 
A  sad,  stricken,  broken  man,  halting  painfully    on 
thigh,   he  went  on  his  way,  but  ennobled,  punfied,  an-^ 
saved.     His  life  is  a  revelation  of  the  way  of  God  in 
discipline  of  our  spirits ;  how  power  gets  educated  i 
purified,  and  made  meet  at  last  for  the  work  and  the  jc 
of  eternity.     So  Judaism,  as  it  struggled  on  and  suffers 
lost  some  of  its  baser  elements,  and  came  forth,  develop^  ^i^ 
into  a  higher  region  of  experience  and  power,  in  tho '        ^ 
of  the  Christian  Church. 
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The  study  of  tho  character  of  these  two  men  is  full  of 

the    richest  interest  and  instruction;    but  our  present 

pixrpose  is  with  the  elder,  and  this  profoundly  sad  passage 

^^  His  history.    There  is  much,  in  the  matter  both  of  tho 

bxrtliright  and  the  repentance  of  which  our  text  speaks, 

^l^ch  is  frequently  very  grievously  and  even  disastrously 

?^^*STuiderstood,  which  is  supposed  to  present  ideas  of  the 

dealings  of  Gk)d  with  man  which  contradict  the  funda- 

^*^®xital  principles  of  the   gospel,  and  casts  no  trifling 

*^^^*xnbling-blocks  before  the  steps  of  faith.    That  we  may 

^^^^derstand  it  truly  let  us  consider — 

I*  That  the  rejection  of  the  elder,  and  tho  election  of 
tho  younger  to  honour  and  power — to  all  that  the  election 
^^  Ood  could  bring — ^by  no  means  stands  by  itself  in  the 
Mstory  of  the  Divine  dispensations ;  and  it  illustrates  an 
J^jportant  principle  on  which  we  will  dwell  for  a  moment 
^^^AOre  we  pass  on. 

"VVe  are  tempted  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Esau  was 

^  hardly  used  man,  and  that  we  have  hero  an  instance  of 

^-ho     exercise   of  the  Divine  sovereignty  which  is  harsh, 

|^l>xtrary,  and  unjust.     In  the  natural  course  of  things, 

*^*«^Ti  would  have  had  the  birthright  and  all  that  it  was 

"^ox^.    It  is  made  to  appear  that  by  a  purely  arbitrary 

^t     Esau  was  robbed  of  it,  while  Jacob  was  endowed 

^tilx  ifc^  having  no  sort  of  superior   claim.      Paul,   in 

■Roxnans  ix.  10-13,  is  careful  to  insist  that  whatever  the 

P^ixxciple  may  be  which  is  at  work  here,  at  any  rate  it  is 

*^ot»  anerit,  for  the  decree  was  pronounced  long  before  any 

JP^Btions  of  merit  could  have  force.     The  sovereignty  of 

^^^  is  here  the  keystone  of  his  argument ;  it  is  worth 

^^^   while  to  discern,  as  far  as  we  may,  the  reason  on 

^^4^^^  *^*  of  sovereignty  rests.  Of  course  the  sympathy 

"^hich  we  extend  to  Esau  is  based  upon  some  idea  of  the 

^jSiitg  of  the  elder  bom  which  seems  to  be  instinctive  in 

7^^  liiunan.  heart.     This  opens  a  wide  question  into  which 

^^  lave  no  need  in  this  place  to  enter.     The  principle  is 

^l^^^gnised  plainly  enough  in  the  word  of  God.      In 

'^^'^Jteronomy  xxi.  15-17,  there  is  explicit  legislation  on 


the  subject.     ^'Tfa  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved,  a '»^^ 
another  hated,  and  they  have  horn  him  children,  both  f^*^ 
heloced.  and'  the  hated :  and  if  the  iirsthom  son  he  her's  ih  ^^ 
was  hated  :  then  it  shall  he,   when  he  vialceth  his  sons    '^^ 
inherit  that  whieh  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make  the  son  ^J 
the  hehtved  jirslhorn  he/ore  the  son  of  the  hated,  which    ^^ 
indeed  the  jlrsthorn  :   hut  he  shall  achnowledgo  the  son  ^' 
the  hated  for  the  firsthorn,  hy  (jiviny  him  a  double  poriic:^  ^ 
of  all  that  he  hath  :  for  he  is  the  heyinuiny  of  his  strengi^^  ' 
the  right  of   the   firsthorn  is    his,''      Josepli    was   eV"^' 
dontly  grieved  wlien  Jacob  blessed  the  younger  with  th»- 
blessing  of  the  firstborn,  as  though  some  sacred  order  ht^ 
been  violated ;  and  the  very  word  *^  firstborn*'  is  employe 
a3  a  term  of  dignity  and  pre-eminence  both  in  the  Old  an, 
tho  New  Testament  scriptures.     I  believe  it  to  be  for  tlft- 
good  of  society  that  this  order  should  exist;  thattbu 
eldest  son  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  repi*esentative 
the  family,  while  the  younger  sons  should  regard  it  a^ 
their  lot— and  not  the  worse  lot  in  the  sight  of  Grod  ani 
the  angels — to  carve  out  a  new  fortune  for  themselve! 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  Divine  institution,  and  that 
contemplated  it  when  He  established  tho  family  life 
the  basis  of  human  society.     I)ut  just  because  it  is 
order  ordained  of  God,  man  shall  not  make  an  idol  o 
it.     A  certain  free  play  in  tho  working  of  an  order  or 
institution  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  progress  o 
society.     If  God  had  so  ordered  all  tlie  dispensations; 
that  tho  elder  son  was  constituted  invariably  the  organ  ol 
His  communication  with  tlie  household,  tho  tribe, 
race,  it  would  have  instituted  a  caste  instead  of  a  prin< 
ciple  of  order,  and  the  groiit  majority  of  our  race  would 
in  that  case,  bo  outcast  from  their  birth.     That  this  ndi 
of  tho  elder  might  notbecomo  a  tyrannous  thing,  thatthi 
younger  sons  of  the  house  might  feel  that  they  too  had 
man's  part  to  play  on  the  theatre  of  life,  a  part  whii 
might  easily  become  grander  and  more  glorious  than  tha 
of  tlie  lu'Stborn,  God,  at  great  criti&il  moments,  seom? 
to  have  broken  through  the  onler,  and  made  the  yonnge 
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the  heir  of  the  promises  and  the  organ  of  His  revelation 
^  mankind.     Jacob  is  a  notable^  a  typical  instance.    The 
caae  of  David  is  hardly  less  remarkable,  1  Sam.  xvi.  6-13. 
4^^  Paul  in  the  spiritual  family  illustrates  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  the  youngest  bom  of  the  apostles,  one  in  his  own 
estiaiation  hardly  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  laboured 
'Qore  abundantly  than  they  all,  and  was  crowned  with  the 
ttiost  glorious  success.    But  these  arbitrary  selections,  as 
they  appear  at  first  sight,  in  reality,  when  wo  look  more 
closely,  are  found  to  deliver  the  institution  of  primogeni- 
•J^^  from  arbitrariness;  and  they  show  to  us  that  the 
Y^ill  whioh  rules  the  world  maintains  its  freedom  under 
J*^o  guidance  of  its  wisdom,  and  remits  to  no  institution, 
'^O'feevep  useful  or  honourable,  the  supreme  power  in  the 
coixduct  of  human  afiairs.     It  seems  as  though,  knowing 
^^^^J^**  inherent  propensity  to  formalism,  the  Lord  had 
^^ibly  broken  through,  from  time  to  time,  the  very  forms 
^^ch  He  had  Himself  established,  that  He  might  show 
^®C5isively  that  forms  can  have  noble  use  alone  in  the 
^^*i^  of  the  jBree.     Two  singular  instances  of  this,  closely 
f^^^'^lel  to  each  other,  are  to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of 
^^    tribes  of  Israel  and  of  the  apostles  of  Christ.     We 
^*^    familiarly  of  twelve  tribes  and  of  twelve  apostles. 
rp^t   were  there  truly  twelve  or  thirteen  in  each  case  ? 
*^^  question  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer.     The  tribe 
^  Joseph  was  split  into  two.     Theoretically,  it  is  easy  to 
f^ST^rd  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manassch  as  forming 
ST^ther  the  one  tribe  of  Joseph.     But  practically  we 
^^^t  remember  that  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  the  most 
P^^^^^erful  and  masterful  of  the  tribes  until  the  rise  of  the 
^j^^«e  of  David.     If  any  tribe  might  be  looked  upon  as 
^^  ^^plete,  certainly  it  would  be  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.    So 
j^^^t>  looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  actual  history,  we  should 
^^      compell^  to  reckon  thirteen,  but  for  the  fact  that 
^^^   separation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  priesthood  re- 
^^^^^ed  to  twelve  the  number  of  tribes  claiming  tribal 
^^^t^lement  in  Canaan,  and  active  in  the  spheres  of  in- 
*^  Tj  politios,  and  war.     Similarly,    it    is    an    open 

T  2 
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question  how  far  the  place  of  Judas  among  the  Twelve 
was  lawfully  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Matthias.    It  is 
far  from  clear  that  Peter  and  the  infant  Church  were  not 
acting  hastily  in  this  election  and  ordination  of  a  snc?- 
cessor  to  the  apostate.     We  hear  the  name  of  Matthu^^ 
only,  and  then  he  disappears  from  history.    While  w^^ 
soon  meet  with  an  apostle  of  the  Lord^s  election,  who,  ^^ 
Matthias  was   duly  called,   raises    the   number  of  (t^^ 
apostles  to  thirteen.      Is  not  this  uncertainty,  this  firin^^ 
of  doubt,  left  hanging  around  the  numbers  in  these  impoi  ' 
ant  and  critical  instances  with  a  set  purpose,  that  mc 
might   not  make  an  idol  of  the  number?      That  ni( 
might  not  think  in  the  one  case  that  the  firstborn 
the  world's  sole  masters,  nor  dream  in  the  other  that 
college  of  twelve  was  essential  to  the  conduct  of  all  tb*-^ 
great  spiritual  movements  of  mankind. 

II.  The  question  of  the  birthright  seems  to  us  to  l^' 
one  on  which  there  is,  popularly  at  any  rate,  a  good  d( 
of  misunderstanding.     We  will  look  at  it  a  little  moi 
closely,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  unavailing 
pentance  which  will  form  the  topic  of  a  second  disoourse^^^ 

There  is  something  which  reaches  beyond  the  mereh 
historico-representative  chara<;ter,  in  the  history  of 
twain.     Most  of  the  earnest  and  generous  students  of  thi 
Old  Testament  would,  we  imagine,  if  they  were  to  maki 
frank  confession,  sympathise  with  Esau  as  a  wronged  ant 
ill-used  man.     A  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  big,  burl] 
hunter,  so  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  subtle  and  mas 
terly  Jacob,  takes  possession  of  us  as  we  read  the  history    ""^ 
It  seems  a  hard  penalty  to  pay  for  a  moment's  weakness  '^ 
under  the  pressure  of  the  pangs  of  hunger;  while  thi 
crafty  treacherous  falsehood  by  which  the  blessing  as  wel 
as  the  birthright  was  won  from  him  enlists  us  wholly  asc 
to  that  transaction  on  his  side.     This  sentiment  of  coi 
passion  is  much  strengthened  by  the  vague  impressioi 
that,  through  the  craft  of  Jacob,  Esau  suffered  a  terribl 
and  irreparable  loss.     And  younger  sons,  as  they  see 
paternal  acres^  the  family  mansion,  and  the  dignify  of 
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family  name^  passing  to  the  elder,  are  prono  to  make  the 

same  moan,  and  to  reckon  themselves  the  predestined 

victims  of  the  social  order  of  the  world.    Learn  from  this 

Ustory  how  the  matter  really  stands.     Esau  had  all  the 

birthright  which  he  honestly  cared  for ;  while  Jacob  had 

simply  that  birthright  which,  blessed  be  Christ,  is  within 

'^ftch   of  every  child    of  every  household  upon  earth. 

Oo  not  waste  your  pity  upon  Esau,  on  the  ground  of  what 

J*®  lost.     Pity  him  rather  on  the  score  of  what  he  did  not 

^^^*'o  to  win.     It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 

that  Jacob's  treachery  left  the  elder  brother  a  broken  and 

^med  man;  on  the  contrary,  the  ruin  in  the  worldly 

^^^se  fell  on  the  man  who  won  the  birthright ;  and  though 

^®  blessing  was  added,  he  went  a  broken  and  halting 

?^^  to  the  end  of  his  days.     That  exceeding  great  and 

fitter  cry,  which  was  wrung  from  the  disinherited  when 

^®  Saw  the  paternal  blessing  following  the  birthright,  did 

^^t  continue  to  wail  through  his  life.     He  was  a  warm- 

^®^H^,    loving,   and  generous  man,   though  of   fiery 

P^^aion.     The  loss  of  the  good  old  Isaac's  benediction 

^^^"'ick  him  to  the  heart ;  but  we  are  wrong  in  supposing 

5^t  it  remained  a  burden  on  his  life.     Nothing  of  the 

^J^d  ;  it  had  been  better  for  him  if  it  had  been  so.     But 

r  .^  fury  seems  soon  to  have  passed  away,  probably  too 

*^  i:*egret8.     He  became  a  chieftain  of  wealth  and  re- 

^'*'^,   rich,   strong,   illustrious.       "Wo  meet  with  him 

4^S^ixi^  and  there  is  no  trace  of  a  shadow  over  his  life. 

j^'^'*%d  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  mid  looked ,  and,  behold^ 

,  ?<*^  came  J  and  with  him  four  hundred  m^iu    And  lie 

fi^^^^^^  ^he  children  unto  Leah,  and  unto  Ea^hel,  and  unt-o 

^V^   ^v)o  handmaids.    And  he  put  the  handmaids  and  their 

^V^^cJrcn  foremost^  and  Leah  and  her  children  after,  and 

If'^^l  and  Joseph  hindermost.     And  he  passed  over  before 

,  and  bowed  himself  to  tJie  ground  seven  times,  until  he 

near  to  his  brother.    And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and 

aeed  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  :  and 

wept.    And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  women 

the  children;   and  said,  Who  are  tlwse  tvith  thee? 
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And  he  said,  The  children  which  Ood  haih  graciously  gifoe 
thy  servoAfit.  Then  the  handmaidens  came  near,  they  am 
their  children,  a/nd  they  hoxoed  themselves.  And  Leah  ob 
with  her  children  came  nea/r,  and  boioed  themselves :  am 
after  came  Joseph  near  and  Rachel,  and  they  bowed  them 
selves.  And  he  said.  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  drom 
which  I  met  ?  And  he  said,  These  are  to  find  gra^  in  ti 
sight  of  my  lord.  And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  rr 
brother ;  heep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself*^  (Gren.  TTyin 
1-9.)  ^^  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons,  and  1m 
daughters,  and  all  the  persons  of  his  house,  and  his  eatU 
and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  ^ 
in  the  la/nd  of  Canaan ;  and  went  into  the  country  fr^ 
the  face  of  his  brother  Ja,cob.  For  their  riches  were  mo^ 
than  that  they  might  dwell  together  ;  and  the  la/nd  whem^ 
they  were  stra/ngers  could  not  bear  them,  because  of  thm 
cattle.  Thus  dwelt  Esau  in  mount  8eir,  Esau  is  Edam  - 
(Gten.  xxxvi.  6-8.)  Read  the  catalogae  of  his  prince' 
descendants,  and  remember  that  Edom  played  a  splend: 
part  in  the  political,  and  especially  the  commercial,  hL 
tor^  of  the  oriental  world.  Esau  lost  that,  and  that  aloik. 
which  his  soul  had  no  love  for,  and  no  power  to  use  " 
honour.  But  he  won  that  in  which  his  soul  delighted;  I 
passed  a  lifetime  of  splendid  and  careless  prosperity,  an 
in  a  good  old  ago  went  down  to  his  grave  m  peace. 

And  what  did  Jacob  win  by  his  birthright- — ^his  rigb. 
of  the  firstborn  ?  Simply  the  power  to  become  GfoJ 
pilgrim,  the  power  to  win  a  lofty  height  of  honour  sac 
renown  by  life-long  patience,  by  heroic  struggle,  t 
wearing,  wasting  toils.  What  good  shall  this  birthrig'l 
do  to  me,  said  the  hungry  hunter,  mad  for  the  mess 
pottage  which  the  thrifty  Jacob  sold.  But  what 
did  the  birthright  do  to  the  supplanter  who  bought  it, 
filched  the  blessing  with  it  ?  None,  absolutely  none,  - 
the  sense  in  which  they  talk  of  "  good  "  who  are  reckon 
ing  gains.  It  drove  him  forth  from  the  very  hour  wh.-^ 
he  stole  his  father's  blessing,  an  exile  to  a  distant  laxm* 
It  made  him  for  long  years,  his  best  years,  a  hireling  i 
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nsman's  house.     It  exposed  him  to  precisely  the 
f  trick  which  he  himself  had  practised,  in  a  matter 
deeper  moment  to  his  aflfection ;  for  it  imperilled 
inning  of  the  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
he  had  served  for  long  years  as  a  hireling  for  a 
ig^s  wage,  it  brought  him  back  at  length  to  the 
lold  of  the  promised  Canaan.     Rich  in  the  wealth 
\  East,  he  drew  near  the  borders.     His  soul  was 
?rith  perturbation  when  he  heard  that  Esau  was 
g  to  meet  him.     The  wrong  which  his  brother  had 
dd  rose  up  freshly  before  him  in  all  its  disgraceful 
ea,  and  he  could  hardly  believe  in  the  hunter's* 
ous  forgiveness  as  he  cowered  a  suppliant  at  his 
Entered  at  length  on  the  land  of  his  inheritance, 
*d  breaks  out  in  hia  home  and  embitters  his  life, 
struck  to  the  heart  through  his  dearest  affections, 
re  I  buried  Bachel^^   is  the  epitaph  of  a  great 
r;    and    when  Joseph    was  not,  he  felt    that  he 
i  go  down  mourning  to  the  grave.     At  length  the 
:)f  his  inheritance  refused  to  sustain  him ;  and  the 
r  old  pilgrim,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  goes  forth 
more  an  eiale — ^the  second  and  final  exfle — ^into  a 
sphere  the  sons  for  whom  he  won  and  held  the  birth- 
were  destined  for  centuries  to  writhe  and  moan  as 
J.    What  good  did  this  birthright  do  to  him  ? 
you  look  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  which  are 
y  in  view  when  birthrights  are  in  question,  Esau, 
ardly  used  man,  the  victim,  had  most  unquestionably 
referable  lot.     The  time  came  when  he  stood  as  a 
e  before  Jacob,  and  Jacob  bowed  himself  at  his  feet. 
9  was  no  malignant  spirit  at  work  here,  as  we  are 
times  tempted  to  conceive  of  it,  making  Esau's  life 
shed  and  broken,  while  Jacob's  was  heaped  high 
all  which  could  gladden  a  grasping  and  sensual 
i ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chosen  son  won  only  that 
h  Esau  would  not  have  cared  to  lift  if  it  had  been 
bA  his  very  feet.     Esau  lost  only  that  which  would 
been  life  long  a  torment  to  his  easy,  jovial^  sensual 
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nature,  which  he  would  have  prayed  to  get  rid  of,  whic^3x 
he  would  in  some  way  have  got  rid  of,  if  it  had  clung 
him,  no  matter  at  what  cost.     There  were  some,  remei 
ber,  who,  finding  their  herds  of  swine  in  peril,  pray( 
even  the  merciful  Saviour  '^to  depart  out  of  their  coasts^ 
Jacob  seized  a  bitter  inheritance  as  far  as  this  world 
concerned,  by  his  clever  impersonation ;  while  Bebekal 


who  prompted  and  managed  it,  paid  a  yet  heavier  pri( 
for  it ;  in  this  world  she  never  saw  her  darling  more. 
What  he  won  was  power  with  Grod  and  with  man 
a  spiritual  prince;  power  to  pray,  and  to  conquer 
•prayer;    power  to  trust  and  to  hope  in  Gt)d's  m< 
through  stem  struggles  and  bitter  miseries ;  and 
to  reach  a  hand  through  death  and  lay  up  the  hope 
his  soul  with  God  on  high.     The  heart  which  could  crai 
for  a  spiritual  thing,  which  pined  to  be  a  child  of 
which  clung  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  and  the  ho] 
of  his  house,  all  which  Esau  scorned,  God  trained 
Buffering  to  aim  continually  at  higher  and  yet  highc 
things.     He  won,  in  a  word,  a  high  place  in  Gk)d's  hij^  "" 
school  of  discipline,  and  a  name  of  renown  as  a  spiriti 
hero  in  time  and  in  eternity.     This  was  practically 
gain ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  God  places  fair! 
within  your  reach.     You  too  may  be  the  sons  of 
mise ;  ^^  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  "  is  the  birtt^^^:^'^ 
right  which  in  Christ  is  yours.     Jacob,  no  doubt, 
most  justly,  seems  to  you  the  grander  man  as  com} 
with  Esau,  and  his  life  the  nobler  and  more  glorious  Uf^^ 
Then  live  it.      All  that  he  won  you  may  win. 
yourself  a  prince  of  God  by  wrestling  prayer.    The 
right  of  broad  acres  and  family  honours  may  pass  to  yoi 
elder.     The  birthright  of  hard  work,   stern    struggl« 
strong  effort,  high  aspiration,  disciplined  power, 
ous  faith,  eternal  renown  and  joy,  is  yours.     Christ 
won  it,  and  freely  bestows  it — no  younger  son's  portio: 
but  the  birthright  of  the  eldest,  the  only-begotten  soi 
glorious  through  time  and  eternity.      It  may  be  th 
73WXJ  a  younger  son  may  read  these  words;  many  a  oi 
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>  may  be  tempted  to  bemoan  himself  that  the  yomiger 
's  portion^  the  lot  of  toil  and  struggle^  has  fallen  to 
.  in  life.  Well !  if  it  be  so,  bless  God  for  it.  If  the 
of  the  yonnger  be  toil  and  struggle,  if  it  falls  to  them 
nly  to  open  new  paths,  not  without  peril  and  pain, 
rin  by  earnest  and  patient  effort  strength  and  wis- 
1,  and  to  take  the  leader^s  place  in  the  battle-field  of 
,  don^t  moan  over  it  if  it  has  fallen  to  you,  but  again 
ay  bless  God  for  it.  The  nobler,  the  richer,  the 
lUer  inheritance,  is  yours.  Pity,  do  not  despise,  but 
'  the  elders  who  sit  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
ttg  sumptuously  every  day.  It  would  be  a  strange 
ory  if  it  were  fairly  written  out,  the  history  of  younger 
I,  with  a  just  estimate  of  what  they  have  done  in 
parison  with  the  elder  for  the  service  and  progress  of 
Jdnd.  The  eldest  bom,  the  heirs,  with  the  inheritance 
oh  the  past  has  lazily  left  to  them;  the  younger 
I,  with  the  domain  of  wisdom,  strength,  and  infiuence^ 
oih  their  own  right  hand,  God  helping  them,  has  won. 
acob  seems  to  you  the  petted  child  of  fortune,  the 
len  favourite  of  heaven,  and  Esau  the  wretched  repro* 
I  outcast,  spumed  alike  of  man  and  of  God,  then  take 
>V8  inheritance;  take  it,  it  is  fairly  yours.  Spurn 
a's,  which  the  devil  is  putting  into  your  hand.  Be 
r  choice  the  pilgrim's  toils  and  struggles,  the  name 
enown,  the  everlasting  portion ;  and  with  the  words 
lie  pilgrim's  hymn  upon  your  lips  pass  on  your  way. 

"  Contented  now  upon  my  thigh 

I  halt,  till  life's  short  journey  end ; 
All  helplessness,  all  weakness,  I 

On  Thee  alone  for  strength  depend ; 
Nor  have  I  power  from  Thee  to  move ; 
Thy  nature  and  Thy  name  is  Love. 

Lame  as  I  am,  I  take  the  prey; 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin,  with  ease  o'crcomc ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pursue  my  way, 

And,  as  a  bounding  hart,  fly  home ; 
Through  all  eternity  to  prove 
Thy  n^ore  and  Thy  name  is  Love." 
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BT     M.     LE     FASTEUB     £.     DE     FBESSENSE^    PH.  D 
(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  R.  S.  ASHTON,  B.A.) 

CHAPTER  ni. 

Suffering  in  its  bearing  on  Conversion. 
**  Mj  son,  be  not  weary  of  his  correction.** — Paov.  iii.  11, 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  our  misery  and  of  our  hope.  We 
seen  Qomfort  arise  even  from  suffering,  since  the 
deemer  bore  our  sorrows,  and  transformed  death,  whi 
the  sum  of  them  all,  into  a  free  sacrifice  of  love,  a 
offering,  acceptable  to  His  Father.  Suffering,  how 
has  not  disappeared  from  the  world  since  that  grea 
molation,  and  not  one  tear  less  has  been  shed  on  i 
since  it  was  sprinkled  with  atoning  blood.  Eden  ha 
been  reopened,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  desolate 
rise  from  our  midst,  drowning  the  songs  of  joy. 
this  permanence  of  suffering  ?  How  can  wo  explaii 
fact  that  afliiction  and  pardon  subsist  together  ?  Om 
answers  the  question.  "  My  son,^^  says  God  to  the 
ferer,  ^^  do  not  be  weary  of  My  correction.*^  In  < 
words,  there  is  nothing  in  your  present  affliction  to  i 
you  despair,  not  even  when  it  blasts  everything  ar 
you  and  bows  you  down  to  the  dust  whither  you  ai 
soon  to  descend.  Do  not  grow  weary  beneath  its 
cruel  strokes.  A  great  design  is  being  carried  oi 
regard  to  you.  To  show  the  beneficent  result  of  si 
ing,  with  reference  to  the  unconverted  man,  will  h 
object  of  this  discourse  and  the  best  commentary  on 
text. 

Let  us  firs^  of  all  acknowledge  that  suffering  is  alf 
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in  eliaraoter  as  soon  as  we  enter  into  possession  of  the 
Divine  favour.  It  is  no  longer  absolute  and  irremediable  | 
it  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  Divine  love.  It  has  therefore 
undergone  a  radical  transformation.  An  unpardoned  world 
would  be  like  the  earth  in  the  days  of  the  deluge^  when  it 
was  wholly  covered  with  a  black  and  stormy  night,  and 
when  the  darkness  of  the  sky  corresponded  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  abyss.  It  is  not  so  now ;  pardon  has  caused  a 
brighter  light  than  that  of  the  rainbow  to  shine  amidst 
the  terrible  gloom ;  Divine  love  irradiates  the  awful  scene. 
The  waters,  it  is  true,  still  cover  our  shores,  and  fold 
them  in  a  sombre  winding-sheet.  Affliction  moves  on 
like  a  wave  that  breaks  upon  every  bank ;  but  then  on 
this  sea  there  falls  the  rich  light  of  a  clear  sky.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  we  no  longer  inhabit  a  world  subject  to 
the  curse ;  the  sentence  has  been  blotted  out.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself  by  the  blood 
of  the  cross.  As  long  as  this  cross  rises  between  our 
world  and  heaven,  it  will  be  the  august  sign  of  this 
reconciliation.  On  the  accursed  tree  the  curse  ended, 
and  human  history  henceforth  unfolds  itself  beneath  the 
eye  of  a  merciful  God,  who  can  make  all  things  work 
together  for  our  everlasting  good.  This  is  the  pro- 
dominant  and  capital  fact.  A  message  of  peace  has  been 
proclaimed ;  a  tender  and  glorious  blessing  hovers  over 
our  world. 

True,  suflfering  has  not  ceased  to  bear  its  character  of 
chastisement.  Evil  still  begets  death,  and  sin  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  bitterness ;  but  then  chastisement  is  not 
the  execution  of  a  decree  against  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Redeeming  love  presides  over  it,  as  over  our  whole  life ; 
it  is  present  in  our  sufferings.  The  hand  that  strikes  is 
the  hand  that  saves ;  and  instead  of  the  sword  which 
wounds  only  to  kill,  I  behold  the  paternal  rod.  Thus, 
far  from  there  being  any  contradiction  between  pardon 
and  affliction,  they  both  tend  to  the  same  end.  In  my 
afflictions  I  find  all  my  pardon,  and  in  the  chastisements 
which  descend  upon  me  all  the  love  of  the  Redeemer. 
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It  is  not  enough^  however^  to  nnderstaiid  that  in. 
general  way  affliction  forms  part  of  the  plan  of  Divine  \o^^* 
we  must  seek  to  know  how  it  helps  to  realize  it. 

1 .  First  of  all^  it  acts  as  a  dyke  against  the  overflow  ^^^ 
evil^  it  incessantly  restrains  and  thrusts  it  back.  Imagine  -& 
rising  ocean  tide  with  no  ebb^  incessantly  advancing^  il:x=b-  ^ 
covering  first  the  rocks  along  the  shore,  then  the  vallL^>^ 
then  the  plains,  then  the  mountains,  engulfing  fields  &: 
towns,  urging  on  its  way  without  a  pause,  inflexibly  pi 
suing  its  devastating  course  till  all  life  had  disappei 
This  is  the  picture  of  what  evil  would  be  if  left  to  i\ 
without  suffering  to  restrain  it.  Imagine  all  lusts, 
passions,  all  evil  desires,  meeting  with  no  obstacle, 
dually  accumulating  hour  by  hour,  and  tell  me  wl 
would  become  of  the  moral  world.  Man  would  attain  *o 
the  infinite  in  evil.  But  the  infinite  of  evil  is  destructi^^^ 
and  annihilation,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  sin  is  -fcli© 
bottomless  pit !  But  every  day  this  formidable  flood.  ^^ 
iniquity  is  held  back  by  an  irresistible  power ;  sin  fin.^® 
its  limit  in  suffering;  passion  strikes  against  pain  ^ 
against  a  fatal  bourne,  where  it  perishes ;  lust  is  quencl^^^ 
in  disgust ;  however  insatiable  the  thirst  for  pleasure,  iJ^^ 
cup  of  delight  always  contains  bitter  and  terrible  Ar&fS^ 
which  compel  the  most  eager  lips  to  turn  from  it ;  at^^^^ 
death  is  there,  to  say  to  the  raging  waves  of  our  dissol*^*^ 
passions,  "  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  farther ! ''  Tki-^^ 
far,  namely  to  that  grave-stone  against  which  evil  alw^ry^ 
dashes  itself  at  last !  In  short,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  anythi-^^^S 
prevents  our  world  from  being  destroyed  by  its  ovm  c  ^ 
ruption,  if  there  is  a  healthful  substance,  a  purifying 
to  stay  this  putrefaction,  it  is  suffering  and  death, 
however  startling  the  paradox  may  appear,  pain  is  a 
straining  and  preserving  power  in  this  sinful  world. 

2.  But  suffering  is  not  a  blessing  simply  because        ^ 
acts  as  a  restraint ;  but  also,  and  especially,  because  it  a-^^^ 
as  a  preparative.     It  is  a  bridle,  but  also  a  spur  'ovgL'^^'^ 
us  towards  the  cross.     Let  us  call  to  mind  what  our         "^^ 
demption  is;  we  shall  then  understand  the  impoi 
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hich  affliction  plays  in  the  work  of  salvation.  There 
and  a  pure  and  holy  Man^  a  trae  representative  of 
Hen  race^  because  He  was  the  Eternal  Word^  the 
^gotten  Son^  who  had  formed  it  in  His  image.  He 
a  His  innocent  head  the  harden  of  its  condemna- 
Ee  entered  into  perfect  fellowship  with  its  snSer- 
He  was  ''the  Man  of  sorrows;''  and  therefore  Ho 
e  representative  of  the  fallen  race.  Crowned  with 
f  insulted  with  the  grossest  outrages^  burdened 
cross^  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  most  terrible  in 
He  ascended  Calvary  and  expired  there.  Now  it 
aly  the  sin  of  humanity^  its  fundamental  sin^  hatred 
1,  which  drove  the  nails  into  His  lacerated  body, 
ted  as  a  spectacle  to  the  earth  which  cursed  Him^ 
the  heaven  which  veiled  itself  in  darkness^  and  feel- 
)  suffering  of  all  generations  entering  into  His  soul^ 
same  time  raising  this  suffering  to  the  height  of  a 
sacrifice  by  acceptance  of  all  the  consequences  of 
1^  not  one  of  which  He  had  deserved^  He  rendered 
ath  a  perfect  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice^  a  glori- 
jnement,  a  striking  retractation  of  the  rebellion 
first  Adam ;  and  so  that  which  seemed  to  be  the 
)ecame  the  blessings  even  salvation.  It  was  thus 
irt  of  man  replied  to  the  heart  of  God.  An  infinite 
ig,  an  unlimited  obedience^ — such  was  the  cross. 
)  cost  heaven  and  earth  were  reconciled^  and  salva- 
sua  consummated. 

it  was  in  our  name  that  the  great  work  of  that 
>f  atonement  was  performed,  and  we  can  derive 
.  firom  it  only  as  we  ratify  it.  Apart  from  this,  the 
)U8  One  died  and  expiated  our  faults  to  no  purpose. 
ly  will  be  saved  who  unites  himself  to  Christ,  not 
view  of  offering  again  a  sacrifice  which  was  perfect 
f,  but  in  order  to  make  it  his  own  by  an  earnest 
mce  and  a  living  faith.  If  the  imputation  of 
8  merits  was  all  external,  it  would  be  found  that 
1  obeyed  in  order  to  dispense  us  from  obeying.  If 
d  been  His  object,  He  need  not  have  left  heaven  at 
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all.     True,  we  are  not  shut  up  to  our  own  merits ;  we  1^ 
Heve  most  firmly  that  we  could  never  succeed  in  weavi 
a  wedding  garment  such  as  would  allow  of  our  sittir':^ 
down  at  our  heavenly  Father^s  banquet.     We  must 
ceive  it  from  the  Redeemer's  hands^  and  this  robe  is 
own  royal  robe,  which  He  has  dyed  in  the  crimson  of 
own  blood.     We  cannot'  appear  before  God  except  as 
are  clothed  in  His  righteousness.     But  He  will  not  clot 
us  in  this  until  we  have  approached  Him  with  an  arda 
desire  to  receive   His   grace,   and  until,  like  the  po 
daughter  of  Israel  who  met  Him  one  day,  we  have  seis 
with  a  trembling  hand  that  holy  robe  with  which 
must  be  covered.     In  other  words,  we  can  only  share 
His  merits  through  the  faith  which  imites  us  to 
What  He  did  for  us  eighteen  hundred  years  agfo  is  of 
value  without  this  faith,  this  personal  adherence  to  Hi 

Now,  adhering  to  His  death,  what  is  this  but  conser^s- 
ing  to  die  with  Him  ?  What  is  adhering  to  His  cmcifixic^  ^^^ 
but  becoming  one  and  the  same  plant  with  Christ  cruc:^ 
fied?     What  is  adhering  to  His  cross^  but  ascending  i 
Ascending  it,  I  say,  and  dying  there  I    This  does  not  si 
ply  consist  in  striking  one'sbreast,  as  the  women  of  Je 
salem  did,  or  in  prostrating  one's  self  before  the  cross, 
the  centurion,  or  in  preaching  about  it  like  an  apostJe;  n 
it  consists  in  ascending  it,  and  in  really  renouncing  eve 
kind  of  life  that  does  not  proceed  from  Him^  every  thonff' 
which  is  opposed  to  Him,  and  even  our  own  ¥rill ;  it  consi^ 
in  crucifying  the  members  of  the  old  man,  with  his  aflfe- 
tions  and  lusts,  and  in  dying  entirely  in  Him  and  _ 

Him.      Whoever  ofiers   salvation   on    other  conditio"^^^ 
sadly  degrades  it,  not  knowing  what  is  the  real  uni< 
between  the  heart  of  man  and  the  heart  of  Grod.     This 
because  salvation,  free  though  it  is,  is  nevertheless  a  no 
action,  an  immense  work,  and  because  the  crucifixion 
followed  by  the  greatest  of  miracles,  and  because 
Spirit  of  God  Himself  has  been  given  to  accomplish  in 
what  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish|  I  mean     ^^^ 
slay  us  and  restore  us  to  life,  by  uniting  us  closely  to  *-^'*^^ 
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crixcified  Ono  and  to  tho  risen  One.  Tell  mo,  you  who 
do  not  believe  in  any  external  imputation,  why  the  day  of 
Pentecost  came  after  the  day  of  Calvary,  why  such  extra- 
ordinary help  was  offered  to  man  for  an  act  so  simple, 
*n.d  -which  would  cost  so  little.  I  am  well  aware  that  God 
^^  His  goodness  sees  in  each  of  us  the  germ  of  growing 
&it]i^  and  does  not  wait  until  this  germ  has  attained  its 
^'^  development  before  giving  us  the  benefit  of  His 
Soxx^s  redemptive  sufferings;  but  still  the  germ  must  exist, 
pur  crucifixion  must  have  begun,  and  wo  must  be  united 
^  Heart  to  the  holy  Victim.  This  can  only  be  through  tho 
'^^glity  help  of  Divine  grace.  But  grace  is  not  celestial 
''^B'gic,  it  does  not  free  us  from  the  duty  of  exercising 
^^***  TriU:  it  persuades  us  to  consent  to  this  internal 
p'^'ioifixion,  by  which  the  merit  of  the  Divine  Sufferer  re- 
"Otmds  on  us.  It  employs  every  means  to  bring  us  to 
*Wa^  and  of  all  conceivable  means  none  can  be  more  effi- 
p^cious  than  suffering.  Hence  the  important  part  which 
^*  I>lays  in  the  work  of  our  personal  redemption. 

^Behold  at  what  a  distance  from  this  cross   all  meil 
•^^^-ixd,  if  we  consider  their  natural  dispositions.     Behold 
^^    attitude  of  the  first   spectators  of  the   crucifixion. 
With  the  exception  of  the  little  group  composed  of  a 
l^^csiple  and  three  women,   among  whom   I   recognise 
^^17,  the  mother  of  my  Saviour ;  with  the  exception  of 
^  T>oor  thief  who  repents,  and  a  heathen  centurion  who 
Mis  on  his  knees  before  Christ, — what  do  wo  see  ?    A 
'^de  multitude,  who  regard  this  punishment  as  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  deserved  sentence,  because  they  believe  only 
^  '^sible  honour  and  success.   They  can  feel  nothing  but 
^^tempt  foi*  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  everything  here  is 
'^P'dsive  to  their  carnal  mind.     There  is  the  formalistic 
5^  fanatical  Jew,  who  cannot  conceive  of  the  kingdom  of 
/J?''  except  in  a  terrestrial  form,  and  the  Roman  soldier, 
^?^  hnA  butone  kind  of  worship  and  belief — material  force: 
8e^^  is  there  here  for  them  ?     Here  is  the  Pharisee,  the 
i^^^%  the  slave  of  old  and  lifeless  traditions,  and  who,  in 
^   Xiame  of  the  prophets,  condemns  Him  whom  they 
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annonnced :  for  him  this  great  Buffering  is  a  trinn 
Behold  the  man  of  reason^  the  sage^  the  Saddacee, 
believes  only  in  the  visible ;  did  you  notice  him  as 
passed,  wagging   his    head  ?     Observe,  these  men 
the  faithful  representatives  of  their  whole   general 
In  every  part  of  the  world  you  would  have  found  m 
tudes  who  felt  no  attraction  towards,  or  enthusiasm 
anything  but  glory  and  power.     Everywhere  you  w 
have  met  the  Jewish  doctor  crying  out  ''  Blasphei 
''Impiety,^'  as  he  heard  men  talk  of  a  God  who 
humbled  Himself.     The  wise  men  of  Athens,  Alexan( 
and  Bome  are  just  like  those  of  Judaea;   and  all 
philosophers  of  the  day,  the  worshippers  of  human  rea 
would  only  have  felt  disdain  for  a  dying  Christ, 
apostle  was  not  mistaken  when  he  said  that  the  c 
was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  and  folly  to  the  Qi 
What  an  immeasurable  distance  between  them  all 
this  cross  I 

The  distance  is  not  less  great  between  it  and  the 
of  the  present  day.  Suppose  that  the  real  cross, 
shamefid  tree,  the  gibbet,  were  set  up  in  our  ci 
should  we  not  see  gathered  round  it  once  more 
materialistic  masses  who  seek  only  for  the  bread  w 
perishes,  and  who  shrink  from  sacrifice  and  its  sym' 
Lre  again  are  the  lovers  of  empty  forms  andTf 
letter  which  kills.  Have  you  not  seen  the  wise  ma 
to-day  pass  by  it  with  the  same  ironical  smile,  and 
same  shaking  of  the  head,  as  eighteen  centuries  f 
And  yet,  in  order  that  men  may  be  saved,  they  i 
traverse  this  infinite  distance,  they  must  quit  the  n 
of  the  mockers  and  the  profane,  and,  braving  thdii 
suits,  must  prostrate  themselves  before  this  instroi 
of  punishment.  Tea,  further,  they  must  be  wilUni 
submit  themselves  to  a  moral  crucifixion.  The  Jew  i 
accept  what  really  is  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way,  anc 
Greek  must  adore  what  in  his  view  is  foolishness.  Tl 
can  induce  these  scornful  ones  to  bow  the  knee  and 
head  before  this  cross  ?    What  can  produce  in  them 
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immense  transformation  ?   The  grace  of  God^  we  answer^ 
and  the  grace  of  God  through  suffering. 

"  He  thathumbleth  himself,"  it  is  written,  "shall  be  ex- 
alted/^    Humility  alone  can  prepare  us  to  receive  pardon 
and  salvation  from  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  did  not 
come.  He  did  not  die,  for  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  with  their  condition ;  or  at  least  such 
render  what  He  has  done  for  them   utterly  valueless. 
He  who  believes  in  himself  does  not  believe  in  Christ. 
He  who  lives  under  the  delusion  of  his  own  worth,  power, 
and  happiness,  wishes  neither  for  a  Eedeemer,  nor  for  a 
Comforter.     He  only  who  has  come  to  know  how  vain  is 
"I*  happiness,  how  deceptive  his  strength,  and  how  poor 
™  Worth,  longs  for  grace  as  the  thirsty  man  longs  for 
™  iTuming  stream.     Penitent  and  contrite  hearts  alone 
we  made  for  the  Saviour.     If  He  happens  to  pass  near 
*  Bian  who  thinks  himself  rich  in  knowledge,  merit,  and 
glory^    such  a  man,  far  firom  calling  Him  to  him,  will 
5)®ct  Him,  drive  Him  away,  and  speak  evil  of  Him. 
^^^  if  this  same  man  has  been  brought  to  see  that  he  is 
P^**>  blind,  and  naked,  then,  though  a  thousand  obstacles 
2?!y  intervene  between  him  and  the  Saviour,  he  will  call 
^**i*  he  will  cry  to  Him,  he  will  throw  himself  into  His 
^*^B,  he  will  lay  hold  of  His  grace,  he  will  take  refuge 
^^ath  His  cross,  and  you  will  not  tear  him  from  it 
?fi»^ixi.   Do  you  now  see  what  is  the  purpose  of  suffering  ? 
.^  suffering  that  will  come  upon  the  proud  man,  that 
^^  tear  in  pieces  the  wretched  garment  in  which  he  has 
^Tj^Pped  himself,  that  will  rob  him  of  all  his  tatters,  that 
^^^  Extinguish  the  deceptive  glimmer  which  he  regarded 
tl^^  light,  and  that  will  lay  him  on  the  road,  crushed, 
1^1  ^^^ixded,  humbled,  in  one  word  penitent,  so  that  when 


t, .        fiood  Samaritan  passes  by  that  way  ho  will  suffer 


^elf  to  be  raised  by  Him,  and  will  bless  the  hand 


^^  T^«  shall  be  told    perhaps  that  the  moral  suffering 
g|*^^li   is  at  the  bottom  of  a  heart   destitute   of  God 
^'^Xld  suffice  to  draw  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  external 
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Buiferings  aro  useless.  Far  fi^om  this  bein^  the  otKi 
deep  feelings  ofteu  slumber  within  ns ;  and  if  at  timet 
they  mauifest  their  presence  for  a  moment^  they  may  \% 
so  easily  deadened  that  they  have  no  power  over  the 
soul.  Nothing  proves  more  clearly  the  x^  and  terriUe 
character  of  our  fall  than  the  case  with  which  man  can 
forget  himself  amidst  the  most  ordinary  pleosoreB.  He 
never  becomes  thoroughly  accustomed  to  them ;  Lii 
original  nobleness  is  seen  in  the  sorrow  which  suddenlj 
comes  over  him  in  the  midst  of  his  joy ;  and  his  tears  txaU 
us  that  ho  is  the  otTspring  of  God.  But  these  tears  diy 
up  quickly  beneath  the  sun  of  prosperity  ;  his  melanctiolT 
serves  as  a  dissipation^  and  the  secret  sufferingj  whifm 
prevents  him  from  being  altogether  satisfiedj  does  not 
render  him  altogether  unhappy.  Too  frequently  it  h^^pens 
that  he  pitches  his  tent  in  a  flowery  land^  and  exclaimi 
"  It  is  good  to  be  here/^  Woe  to  him,  if  the  tree  which 
ho  has  planted  continues  for  a  long  while  to  yield  abim- 
dant  shade,  freshness,  and  fruits.  His  consoienoe  ii 
deadened,  his  heart  grows  fat,  to  use  tho  energetic  lia- 
gmige  of  the  prophet ;  he  loses  the  sense  of  the  Divinei 
and  along  with  the  feeling  of  his  wretchedness  he  loMi 
tho  feeling  of  his  destiny ;  he  loses  both  his  sadness  andhii 
dignity.  Certainly,  the  most  terrible  of  all  chastisements 
which  c.in  be  inilictcd  on  tho  impenitent  soul  is  that  of 
being  given  up  to  earthly  happiness.  It  seems  some* 
times  as  if  God  treated  the  ungrateful  man,  who  seeks 
for  nothing  but  enjoyment,  as  Ho  treated  His  peopio 
who  lusted  after  the  ileshpots  of  Egypt.  Ho  overwhehns 
with  material  blessings  such  as  desiro  no  others^  and 
they  succumb  beneath  this  mere  earthly  prosperity,  for 
which  they  have  sold  their  immortal  souls.  Some  fortanes 
fill  one  with  alarm.  When  you  see  the  wicked  man  pros- 
pering, growing  like  a  fine  tree  that  is  patting  forth  its 
leaves ;  when  you  seo  him  loaded  with  honours,  richaib 
and  power,  do  not  be  so  mean  as  to  envy  him.  Trenible 
for  him.  It  was  thus  that  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardanedf 
and  this  hardening  was  simply  the  fitting  punishment  Ar 
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s  impenitence.  If  God  had  wished  to  rain  onr  earthy 
ber  sin  had  entered^  He  would  have  leflb  it  in  all  the 
^anty  and  splendour  of  the  first  day  after  its  creation ; 
He  had  wished  to  transform  it  into  a  hell^  He  would 
kve  left  it  like  a  paradise^  He  would  have  given  us  up  to 
[  the  corruption  of  impure  delights  and  to  all  the  seduc- 
)ns  of  unhallowed  prosperity.  The  immortal  soul  would 
tve  rolled  on  from  one  degree  of  degradation  to  another, 
1  not  a  spark  of  Divine  life  would  have  been  left,  and 
en  we  should  have  known  what  the  second  death  is,  of 
bdch  the  first  is  a  very  feeble  image.  The  wicked  man's 
iblessed  prosperity  reminds  one  of  an  azure  sky  during 
e  prevalence  of  an  epidemic ;  the  breeze  is  pleasant  to 
hale,  but  it  brings  death  with  it. 

God  wanted  to  save  us,  and  this  is  why  He  let  suflTering 
ose  when  we  had  let  sin  loose.  This  is  why  life  is  hard, 
id  why  we  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  face,  and 
id  thorns  and  thistles  everywhere.  The  greatness  of 
IT  afflictions  has  been  proportioned  to  the  persistent 
laracter  of  our  folly.  The  good  and  holy  God  makes 
L  inroad  on  our  life,  devastates  it,  and  withers  it  up  in 
I  bloom.  He  overthrows  our  tent  with  the  breath  of 
LS  mouth ;  He  breaks  our  idols,  and  smites  on  the  right 
.d  on  the  left  all  that  we  hold  most  precious.  Every 
lilty  satisfaction  is  followed  by  intolerable  suflTering; 
9  touches  the  most  sensitive  fibres  of  our  being,  and 
eaches  repentance  to  us  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  we 
ye  loved  and  pursued.  He  leads  us  into  the  depths 
the  desert,  or  rather  He  creates  a  solitude  around  us, 
at  nothing  may  interfere  with  our  hearing  His  terrible 
ice  proclaiming,  *'  Thou  hast  sinned,  thou  hast  sinned.^' 
len  conscience  awakes ;  terror  lays  hold  of  the  guilty 
an ;  and,  seized  with  mortal  fear,  he  utters  a  cry  of 
ignish  and  feels  that  he  is  lost.  At  this  moment  God 
eks  to  urge  him  to  the  cross,  where  full  atonement  has 
3en  made,  and  where  everything  will  be  set  right. 
Thus  suffering,  under  the  influence  of  grace,  fills  tip 
le  infinite  distance  between  man  and  the  cross.     Con- 
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sider  what  it  has  wrought  in  the  spectators  of  the  cruci 
fixion,  whom  we  have  shown  to  be  indifferent  or  hostil 
and  who  reappear  in  every  succeeding  age.     What  = 
commotion  has  been  produced  in  their  ranks !     I  do  no^r 
mean  to  say  that  the  transformation  is  the  same  in  all" 
No^  suffering  of  itself  does  not  convert  the  soul^  and 


happy  man  still  possesses  the  right  to  ruin  himself.     B 
it  has  at  least  broken  up  to  some  extent  the  comp 
mass  of  the  enemies  of  Christy  from  amongst  whom  the 
will  come  forth  in  all  ages  disciples  ready  to  die  with  an 
for  Him.      The  man  who  is  now  His  ardent  discipl 
and  who  is  ready  to  follow  the  Lamb  wherever  Ho 
go,  to  use  the  touching  expression  of  the  martyrs 
Lyons,  once  passed  quite  carelessly  by  the  cross,  he  b 
held  nothing  in  it  but  a  spectacle,  or  a  merited  dis 
or  perhaps  a  religious  symbol,  without  meaning  for  hi 
Whence  has  this  great   change  arisen  ?     The  hand 
God  has  weighed  heavily  upon  him ;  it  has  smitten  hi 
severely.      Ho  was    satisfied  with  himself,  he  had 
higher  aspiration ;  but  he  staggered  beneath  the  bio 
that  struck  him.     He  awoke  as  from  a  dream ;  his  co: 
science  spoke.     He  remembered  his  sins,  and  sought 
turn  his  mind  from  them;  he  could  not  succeed, 
looked  about  him,  but  found  no  rest;  then  he  sought 
from  above.    A  Divine  hand  was  stretched  out  towi 
him,  and  he  laid  hold  of  it.     The  cross  spoke  a  ne 
language  to  him ;  he  felt  that  it  had  been  set  up  for 
and  in  spit<5  of  tho  jeers  of  the  bystanders  he  prostrate^ 
himself  before  the  crucified  One ;  he  united  himself  t- 
Him,  and  that  for  ever.    And  you  also,  learned  docto: 
scornful  philosopher,  who  lately  shook  your  head  at  th*- 
holy  Victim,  I  have  seen  you  at  His  feet,  shedding  tea 
by  the  side  of  the  publican  and  of  the  sinful  wo 
TTie  fact  is,  a  day  came  when  you  found  yourself  gra]^ 
pling  with  some  sinister  reality  of  life.     You  ootud  n 
longer  discuss  or  laugh  with  your  disciples ;  you  wante 
to  be  sustained,  strengthened,  comforted,  and  you  foun^ 
nothing  for  your  agonized  heart  in  the  forms  of  a  tradS- 
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tional  religion,  or  in  the  ingenious  arguments  of  human 
reasoning ;  and  then  beneath  the  actor  who  plays  his  part 
there  awoke  the  man,  the  man  saddened,  humbled,  and 
as  feeble  as  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  despised ; 
like  Bartimeus,  you  flung  away  your  cloak,  and  in  your 
turn  you  said,  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for 
I  perish/' 

Thus  from  age  to  age  recruits  are  added  to  this  sad- 
dened and  comforted  band,  who  are  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  crucified.  Through  the  direct 
action  of  grace,  sufiering  had  prepared  the  way  for  Christ 
in  the  old  world  by  attacking  not  merely  the  individual, 
but  also  the  lost  race  of  man  whom  it  had  mercilessly 
and  unceasingly  pursued  from  religion  to  religion,  from 
illusion  to  illusion ;  and  it  was  through  a  wasted  world, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desert,  that  the  road  was 
made  which  was  to  lead  to  Him.  The  history  of  the  old 
world  ended  with  a  humbling  defeat,  and  the  vanquished 
adherents  of  paganism  were  the  firstfruits  of  Christianity. 
It  was  out  of  Jewry,  when  humbled  and  captive  and 
groaning  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  it  was  from 
despised  Galilee,  that  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  went 
forth. 

Ever  since  the  Redeemer  came  amongst  men,  and 
called  to  them  from  His  cross,  suffering  has  been  His 
great  prophet  and  forerunner,  but  suffering  modified, 
mingled  with  blessing,  as  befits  a  pardoned  world,  but 
yet  traversing:  the  earth  with  the  axe  of  John  the  Baptist. 
ke  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  flying  in  the  midst  of 
heaven  with  the  message  of  the  Divine  word,  holds  in 
one  hand  the  gospel  and  in  the  other  a  sword. 

What  is  it  that  stays  for  awhile  the  turmoil  of  worldly 
life  ?  What  is  it  that  introduces  a  serious  thought  into 
the  house  of  pleasure  ?  What  is  it  that,  amidst  the  cal- 
culations of  ambition  and  the  course  of  business,  excites 
a  higher  thought,  a  nobler  aspiration  ?  What  is  it  that 
troubles  the  satisfied  conscience?  What  is  the  dart 
which  pierces  the  proud  or  frivolous  man  as  he  pursues 
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his  way  along  the  path  of  life  ?     Is  it  not  pain^  or  railieT 
is  it  not  God  present  in  pain,  and  visiting  us  through  it, 
and  by  this  breach  entering  the  heart  He  desires  to  save  t 
Such  is  the  answer  to   the  question  we  asked  at  the 
beginning  of  this  discourse.     It  was  the  sufiTering  of  * 
God  who  humbled  Himself  that  saved  us,  and  it  is  suffer* 
ing   dispensed  by  this   same  God  which  prepares  th® 
sinner  to  believe  in  the  crucified  One.     Suffering  coxx* 
stitutes  the  first   element  in    the   great  atonement  o^ 
Calvary.      Suffering  also  makes  us  seize  the  salvatio"*^ 
thus  wrought  for  us,  but  which  must  be  consummated  i^ 
us.     It  must  therefore  pursue  its  work  on  this  redeem^"- 
earth,  where  sin  still  dwells;  and  we  must  recognise  e\ 
in  its  most  distressing  manifestations  the  infinite  h\ 
which  seeks  to  save  our  souls  at  all  costs. 

And  now  you  can  see  what  blessing  and  comfort  01 
text  yields  to  the  afflicted.     *^  My  son,  be  not  weary 
God's  correction.^'     I  could  understand  the  afflicted  dm 
becoming  weary  if  he  knew  not  whence  his   sufferin-^? 
comes,  if  he  were  compelled  to  regard  it  as  an  inexorably 
law  or  an  unhappy  chance,  if  he  felt  himself  grapplii^i 
with  an  impersonal  power,  crushing  everything  in  i^ 
passage  without  any  concern.     I  could  understand 
growing  weary  if  he  were  obliged  to  see  in  suffering 
curse,  the  execution  of  a  rigorous  sentence.      But  ^^^ 
grow  weary  when  it  is  God  who  chastens  us,  and  when 
chastens  us  only  in  order  to  save  us  ?     No ;  let  there 
no  despair,  no  irritation.     Afflicted  one,  a  great  desig^ 
the  greatest  of  all  designs,  is  being  carried  out  in  rej^      ^ 
to  yourself.     You  thought  neither  of  Qtod  nor  of  jo^ 
soul ;  you  went  where  your  heart  led  yon,  and  your 
was  leading  you  to  perdition.     You  had  not  one  serio^ 
thought;  you  lived  in  time  and  for  time.     Jesus  CbX^^ 
was  near  you,  and  you  did  not  suspect  it ;  and  yet  yo^ 
life  was  passing  away,  ever  passing  away ;  and  soon  ^ 
solemn  probation  would  have  ended :  when  lo  !  Qt)d  si 
ped  you.     He  put  His  hand  on  your  heart,  and  you  fo^^^^ 
it  heavy;  but  He  only  did  it  to  dispel  your  illusion,  ^'^'^^ 
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ad  you  to  throw  yonrself  humbled  and  penitent  at 
ieet  of  yonr  Saviour^  who  had  so  long  been  waiting 
on. 

i,  do  not  complain  I  Do  not  say  that  this  affliction 
eless.  You  could  not  have  shaken  off  your  chains ; 
41  necessary  that  they  should  be  broken^  and  rudely 
en.  Indeed^  you  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
er  end  to  be  pursued  on  earth  than  to  seek  enjoyment 
riches,  and  to  win  fflory.  A  nobler  world  appeared 
m;  Bomething  hithlrto  unknown  and  Divine  awoke 
in  you ;  you  sighed  for  a  deliverance,  the  want  of 
h  you  had  never  felt  before.  You  remembered  that 
3  is  a  God,  a  Saviour;  and  a  new  light  shone  on  the 
>s  of  the  gospel  which  you  had  not  read  since  you 
b  it  out  in  your  infancy.  Therefore  do  not  grow 
y.  It  is  God  who  is  rebuking  you  and  addressing 
3u  His  most  searching  and  solemn  appeals.  It  is  the 
t  crisis  of  your  moral  life.  Behold,  you  are  over- 
Lined  by  the  force  of  the  blow  that  has  struck  you, 
you  lie  prostrate  near  the  cross.  Will  you  rise  full 
seless  pride  ?  or  will  you  not  rather  understand  that 
e  is  now  onlv  one  course  to  be  taken,  and  that  is  to 
nie  a  Christian,  and  to  die  to  yourself  that  you  may 
with  your  Saviour  ?  Oh,  listen,  listen  to  this  Divine 
ke  !  '^  Hear  the  rod,  and  him  who  hath  appointed 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  simply  stunned  by  the 
of  the  blow;  listen  to  what  God  says  to  you  as  He 
>S  you.  Let  your  sufferings  remind  you  of  your 
Do  not  grow  weary  even  amid  such  distressing 
fits ;  a  perfectly  free  and  most  generous  pardon  is 
»cl  you ;  comfort  flows  in  abundance  from  the  holy 
^  of  Christ.  Let  him  that  is  athirst  oome  and 
^«  Let  not  this  blessed,  this  hallowed  time  of  afflic- 
Jiass  away.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  evil  and 
Xie  consolations  the  world  offers  you.  This  is  the 
>f  the  Lord;  for  this  day  and  for  this  hour  you  came. 
is  the  decisive  meeting  between  you  and  youif  God^ 
lukfi  visited  your  abode.    Bemember  that  affliction 
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may  bo  useless  as  well  as  profitable^  and  tliat  notbhig  if 
more  distressing^  more  likely  to  produce  despair  tihai 
suffering,  which  has  passed  in  vain  over  a  fiuniW  ori 
soul.  Ali^  if  you  would  but  respond^  inihis  yonr  aay,t 
the  calls  of  Divine  mercy  !  Do  not  grow  weazy  now  tin 
the  God  of  love  is  rebuking  you.  Say  to  yonrself  thati 
you  refuse  to  listen  to  Uim^  if  you  reject  Him  when  B 
speaks  to  you  with  such  power,  you  will  Act  only  fin 
yourself  a  prey  to  bitter  remorse^  bat  also  subjected  1 
the  hopeless  and  awful  suffering  which  accompami 
condemnation.  What  is  hell  but  profitless  suffering 
You  are  not  made  for  hell  any  more  than  other  creature 
Heaven  is  reserved  for  you,  but  on  the  condition  of  yw 
humbling  yourself  to  the  earth  and  entering  bv  the  lo 
and  narrow  gate  which  alone  leads  to  it^  and  of  yon 
allowing  yourself  to  be  persuaded  by  your  sufferings 
be  united  in  heart  with  the  only  suffering  that  is  accepts 
of  God, — that  of  the  holy  and  just  One  on  the  accoTM 
tree.     "  My  son,  be  not  weary  of  his  correction." 

On  Calvary,  near  the  Redeemer's  cross^  I  see  two  oUi 
crosses.  On  one  an  impenitent  man  dies  blasphemisf 
on  the  other  dies  a  man  with  blessings  on  his  lipjs  b 
whose  limbs  were  equally  lacerated  by  the  nails.  This 
the  picture  of  humanity  divided  into  its  two  neat  se 
tions.  In  the  midst,  set  up  between  heaven  andearttij 
the  cross  of  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds  rising  as  the  si] 
of  salvation  offered  to  all.  Not  one  among  the  sons 
men  is  free  from  tho  affliction  that  has  come  upon  ii 
whole  race,  and  it  may  bo  said  without  exaggeration  tli 
they  are  all  nailed  to  a  painful  cross.  It  is  not  for  tbc 
to  choose  between  happiness  and  sufferings  between  ( 
agreeable  life  and  a  cross.  They  are  all  bom  nailed  lil 
culprits  to  a  cross ;  only  it  remains  to  be  seen  on  irin 
of  tho  two  crosses  they  will  place  themselvesj  for  thi 
aro  free  to  choose.  Either  they  will  choose  the  aooorM 
cross,  whence  outrages  are  uttered  against  the  Dmi 
sufferer,  and  then  their  present  sufferings  will  on 
be  a  prelude  to  the  terrible  sufferings  of  thelife  to  oomi 
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bey  will  choose  the  cross  whence  blessing  proceeds, 
cross  firom  which  prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ;  and 
1,  from  the  fatal  and  inevitable  crucifixion  resulting 
a  the  natural  condition  of  man,  they  will  rise  to  the 
mtary  and  holy  crucifixion  which  unites  us  with 
ist,  which  plants  us  together  with  Him  in  His  death, 

they  will  hear  these  words  from  His  lips,  "  This  day 
it  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise/'  Even  here  below 
J  will  be  in  this  paradise ;  for  to  suffer  with  Christ, 
igpardoned  and  blessed  by  Him,  is  already  heaven. 

Christian  affliction,  as  wo  shall  show  in  our  next  dis- 
ree,  thus  becomes  the  source  of  perfect  joy.  Our 
ice  indeed  is  made,  and  since  we  must  suffer  and  be 
nfied  here  below,  we  are  willing  to  sufier  with  Him 
rder  that  by-and-by  we  may  reign  with  Him,  and  so 
or  ever  in  His  presence. 


x^OBATioK  PRECEDES  DiiEss. — "People  who  submit  to  great 
ical  suffering  that .  they  may  have  themselves  unseemly 
»oed,  bear  extremes  of  temperature  with  little  attempt  at 
yation.  Humboldt  tells  us  that  an  Orinoco  Indian,  though 
)  regardless  of  bodily  comfort,  will  yet  labour  for  a  fort- 
t  to  purchase  pigment  wherewith  to  make  himself  ad- 
d ;  and  that  the  same  woman  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
\  her  hut  without  a  fragment  of  clothing  on  would  not 
to  commit  such  a  breach  of  deconun  as  to  go  out  un- 
ked.  Voyagers  find  that  coloured  beads  and  trinkets  are 
hL  more  prized  by  wild  tribes  than  are  calicoes  and  broad- 
18.  .  .  .  Like  relations  hold  with  the  mind.  Among 
bal  acauisitions,  the  ornamental  goes  before  the  useful. 
;  knowledge  that  conduces  to  personal  wellbeing  is  post- 
ed to  that  which  brings  applause.  Especially  is  this  to  be 
nred  in  the  other  sex.  .  .  .  The  reason  of  this  lies  in 
Gm^  that  social  needs  have  subordinated  individual  needs." 
JEBBEBT  Spekceb  ou  Education, 
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Ii'l fniht'-lUjii,  and  Mi'tiixlry  in  Galilee 

r.UlT  n.    Div.  V.     (Coiiii'uMerf.) 

Sfc.III.     "  -'^^'^  wIk'u  Josus  passed  over  in  tho  boat  aj 

Appiica-    otliLT  sidcj  n  groat  multitude  was  gathered  tog 

Jnims.      lliut:   diid  llo  ivas  by  the  lake.     "And  lo  !  < 


,  lit.     iJInrt  i- 


ii-IH;    STati 


is.  lrt-2 


tlifcuiuili'f  cirilir(iii'l:ir('tii!ij£Kniin!tiiiiicd  iritl)  the  disciples  t 
wliprc'  th"  ['Ciii'li'  KiTi'  PXpfCtiiij;  Hiiii.  Appwently  on  the  aui 
liroRuul  nt  tlie  ciitcrlniriiniiit  ■rirvu  b;  St.  Uattheir,  irfaoao  kon 
lijio  (ii.  131,  mill  wlio  Mi>U*itly  conncets  the  event  now  rel; 
cotiivrtiatiotia  irliirli  St.  ^iirk  lina  giren  before  (ii.  15).  A  rale 
llfl^ip  cauii'  li>  Firc-k  lirip  f<>r  a  iljiti';  child.  The  Sitioiii  left 
feu!<tiiis  for  Oil!  hniisi'oriiiinow.  ^i>in«iritb  the  afflicted  fUher 
pat  t'Sibe  tnitii.  vihttc  Uisliome  vaa.  Their  progreu  sf  thej 
tlio  strott"  vas  hiuilereil  by  the  crowd  ;  nnd  further  delay  wni 
Kirk  wouinn.  vlin  vin  inlliTin);  from  a  diwase  whifh  eielu 
FocictT.  Hhe  sci-retlT  tinrlipil  the  fniriuent  ot  Jeiai,  and  beeai 
theii.  vheD  repaired,  openlT  declarod  bcr  aickneii  and  ours. 
ilBlar  a  inc«8iii;o  came  tn  tho  rather,  that  liia  ehild  irai  dead ;  I 
uiciliati'l;  enennragod  liiiii  still  to  have  faith.  When  at  lait  Ui< 
lionic.tliGinoamcriiivi'rofllieail;  tlietej  Jeans  diamiiMd  them, 
parentB  and  tlirco  diaeiiiles,  entered  tho  chamber  of  death.  Ui 
directed  that  tbc  wants  nf  thi-  child  should  be  aupplwd,  and  thi 
from  death  nhould  not  bo  mndc  haovn  to  others. 

"  St.  Mattbeir  alatca  tbat  tba  TetDrn  iraa  to  Hii  oim  lowu, 
Ikat  t!ic  pi^ople  Trere  expecting  Him. 

^  Jairus  belnnt'cd  to  tlie  class  of  )>crEons  iclio  had  loogbt  thi 
fur  the  cculnriou ;  but  bo  dm-i  not  ai>pear  to  have  gone  with  tl 
K-l).  Ho  did  not  copy  the  faith  of  the  Bomao,  who  only  aak 
nonld  eooimand  Bickness  to  depart. 
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>r8  of  the  aynagogae  came^  Jairas  by  name ^  and  seeing 
Q^  fell  at  His  feet ;  ^  and  much  entreated  Him,  saying, 
little  daughter  is  at  the  close  of  life  :  pray  come,  and 
Thy  hands  on  her  that  she  may  be  restored;  and  she 
.  live.    **  And  He  went  away  with  him. 
Lud  a  great  multitude  was  following  Him,  and  pressing  ^ 
nHim     -And  a  certain  woman,  who  had  had  a^STw^^ 
Le  of  blood  twelve  years,  ^  and  sufiFered  much  under 
17  physicians,  and  spent  all  that  belonged  to  her,  and 
Gted  nothing,  but  rather  became  worse ;   ''  hearing 
ut  Jesus,  coming  in  the  crowd  behind,  touched  His 
ment.     ^  For  she  said,  If  I  may  only  touch  His  gar- 
:it8, 1  shall  be  restored.   ^  And  directly  the  flow  of  her 
^d  was  dried  up,  and  she  knew  in  her  body  that  she 
I  healed  of  the  disease. 

*  And  Jesus  directly,  fully  knowing  in  Himself  the 
^er  proceeding  from  ffim,  turning  round  in  the  crowd, 
i,  Who  touched  My  garments  ?  '^  And  His  disciples 


The  words  of  St.  Luke  are,  »he  toot  dying.  The  tenn  ased  by  St.  Mat- 
^  denotes  the  end  of  life^  and  not  the  »tate  of  death.  It  might  be  naturally 
preperiy  ased  when  the  latter  was  very  near. 

By  her  disease  she  was,  according  to  law,  andean,  and  all  that  ihe 
lied  became  andean.     (Ley.  xv.  25.) 

St.  ICatthew  and  St.  Lake  mention  the  fringe  of  the  garment. 

The  eondact  of  the  woman,  in  shanning  pabUoity,  is  folly  acooonted  for 
be  nature  of  her  disease ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  ex- 
fid  to  be  eared,  without  the  knowledge  and  wiU  of  Jesus.  For  such  aa 
^tion  there  was  no  ground ;  and  if  she  had  looked  to  the  garment  for 
^,  it  would  not  have  been  fsith,  but  superstition. 

The  language  of  the  CTangelists  in  relating  this  miracle  copies  that  of 
u.  He  asked  the  question,  not  as  needing  information,  but  requiring 
Mndedgment.  More  than  a  partial  dedaration  of  what  He  knew  would  be 
citable  in  connection  with  the  inquiry;  and  the  nature  of  the  sickness 
^  iiidf  make  proper  an  impersonal  refierence  to  the  core. 
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said  to  Him,  Thou  seest  the  crowd  pressing  on  Thee,  and 
Thou  sayest.  Who  touched  Me  ?     "  And  He  was  looking 
round  to  see  her  who  did  this.    ^  But  the  woman,  fearing 
and  trembling,  knowing  what  had  been  done  for  lier, 
came  and  fell  down  before  Him,  and  told  Him  all  the 
truth.     ^  Then  He  said  to  her.  Daughter,  thy  faith  has 
restored  thee,  go  away  in  peace ;  and  be  free  from  thy 
disease, 
•d^hild^      ^^  While  He  was  still  speaking,  some  came  from  th© 
house  of  the  ruler  of  thd  synagogue,  saying.  Thy  daughter 
is   dead :    why   still   art  thou  troubling   the   Teacher  ? 
^  But  Jesus  directly  hearing  the  words  spoken,  said  to 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  Be  not  afraid :  only  have  faith. 
^'  And  He  allowed  no  one  to  follow  with  Him,  except 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John  the  brother  of  James.  "And 
He  came  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and 
saw  the  clamor,  some  weeping  and  wailing  much.   ^'And 
entering.  He  said  to  them.  Why  do  you  clamor  and  weep* 

«•  St.  Luke  says,  seeing  she  was  not  hid;  but  this  refers  to  her  recogniti*** 
by  all.  When  the  look  of  Jesus  was  fixed  upon  her,  she  would  be  known  hj 
all  to  be  the  person  sought  for.  Her  declaration  was  required,  for  the  wsae^ 
could  not  be  useful  to  others  unless  made  known.  Her  futh  alone  is  ib*^ 
tioned,  and  commended. 

^  The  message  is  related  also  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  not  noticed  lij  ^ 
Matthew.  He  probably  was  not  present,  haiing  remained  as  host  in  bv 
own  house,  when  Jesus  left,  and  many  of  the  guests. 

<>  Without  a  promise  of  some  kind,  the  expectation  of  a  reooreiy  fr^ 
death  would  be  improper.  It  would  be  presumption,  and  not  fiiitb.  ^ 
promise  is  implied  in  the  words  related  by  St.  Mark,  and  expressed  ^ 
those  of  St.  Luke  :  '*  Be  not  afraid ;  only  haTO  faith,  and  she  shall  1^^ 
restored.**  A  similar  promise,  and  encouragement  to  faith,  preceded  tt>^ 
raising  of  Lazarus  (John  x.  40). 

^  In  one  sense,  the  child  was  dead ;  and  in  another  sense,  not  bo.  ^^ 
vital  organs  had  ceased  to  act,  but  the  change  consequent  in  other  eM^^ 
did  not  follow  here.   The  statements  respecting  Lazams  are  similar  (J<^  <^ 
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9  child  did  not  die,  but  is  sleeping.  ^  And  they 
ided  Him.  But  He,  sending  all  out,  took  the  father 
he  child,  and  the  mother,  and  those  with  Him,  and 
it  in  where  the  child  was  laid.  **  And  holding  the 
A  of  the  child.  He  said  to  her,  Talitha,  kumi — which 
interpreted.  Maiden,  I  say  to  thee,  arise.  **  And 
K^tly  the  maiden  stood  up,  and  walked  about ;  for  she 
twelve  years  old.  And  they  were  surprised  with 
-li  astonishment.  *'  And  He  cautioned  them  strictly 
''  no  one  should  know  this ;  and  directed  something 
►e  given  her  to  eat. 


)•  In  both,  the  purpose  eTidenily  T^as  to  intimate,  not  that  life  still 
dued,  bat  that  it  would  be  speedily  restored. 

K7he  Arameon  words  are  translated,  and  the  imperative  mood  is  made 
Lie  by  the  elaose  interposed.  On  a  few  other  occasions  the  Aramean 
»  spoken  by  onr  Lord  are  given  by  the  evangelist  (vii.  34,  viii.  83, 
4,  and  John  xx.  16).  It  has  been  inferred  from  these  cases,  that  He 
evenly  used  the  same  language ;  but  the  more  probable  conclusion 
1.  be,  that  it  was  not  used  at  all  times. 

In  the  raising  of  this  child,  and  of  Lazarus,  the  rule  was  observed, 
the  help  of  Christ  should  be  sought  in  faith.  He  offered  to  cure  the 
bat  not  to  raise  the  dead:  and  Jairus,  and  the  sisters  of  Lazarus, 
^  to  Him  for  the  preservation  of  life.  A  similar  application  was 
Mdy  made  in  the  only  other  similar  case,  which  preceded  this,  when  the 
of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  restored  to  her  (Luke  vii.  11).  Some 
f'ledge  of  what  had  been  done  to  the  child  was  inevitable,  and  not 
'^irable;  but  the  prohibition  would  prevent  false  expectations  respect- 
^bat  might  be  properly  sought.  Jesus  was  able  to  raise  the  dead,  as 
%s  to  cure  the  sick ;  and  on  three  peculiar  occasions  His  power  was  thus 
kiied.  But  no  encouragement  was  ever  given  to  the  expectation  that 
^Qld  do  this  if  requested.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be  sought  in  faith, 
•lie  direction  respecting  food,  it  was  shown  that  health  was  restored 
^U  as  life  and  that  the  ministry  of  friends  was  to  be  associated  with  the 
^e  of  the  Lord.  After  this  miracle,  St.  Matthew  relates  the  cure  of  two 
1  men,  and  of  a  dumb  demoniac,  as  taking  place  subsequently,  probably 
be  same  day  (ix.  27-32).  The  particulars  of  the  second  journey  recorded 
^i  Kark  would  require  only  a  few  days ;  and  those  which  are  given  by 
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Div.  VI.    Departure  from  Oapema/um.    (VI.  1-13.) 

riStV*    *  -^^  -^^  departed  thence,  and  went  to  the  town  of  His 
Cazaretb.  family  :  and  His  disciples  follow  Him.     *  And  when  the 

St.  Luke,  in  addition,  would  not  require  many.     The  cure  of  the  centix- 
rion's  seryant,  and  the  message  from  John,  are  also  related  by  St.  Mitthc^* 
the  one  with 'the  miracles,  viii.  6;  the   other  with  the  efiieets  of  Christ'* 
ministry,  xi.  2.    But  the  -visit  to  Nain,  and  the  dinner  and  discoTOW  i^ 
the  Pharisee's  house,  are  mentioned  only  by  St.  Luke.    These  arealltbe 
events  recorded  of  this  period  of  time ;  and  a  few  weeks  would  snffiefi  ^^^ 
the  second  journey,  as  well  as  for  the  first.    After  the  first  joumer,  witb 
four   disciples,  Jesus   returned    to  Capernaum :   Mark  ii.  1 ;   Luke  t.  17  ; 
Matt.  ix.  2.    In  the  second  journey,  with  the  twelve  apostles,  there  lee^ 
to   have  been  three  returns    to    Capernaum, — the  first,   soon  after  the*' 
selection,  Luke  vii.  1 ;   Matt.  viii.  6 :  the  second,  immediately  before  tb* 
interference  of  kindred,  Mark  iii.  20;    Luke  viii.  19;   Matt  xii.  46:tli* 
third,   from  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  Mark  y.  21;    Luke  ix.  4*^» 
Matt.  iz.  10. 

Coming  to  Christ  secures  a  medicine  for  all  maladies. 
Good  received  should  be  made  known  for  the  good  c>I 

others. 
Delays  are  no  disadvantage  to  those  who  have  faith. 
Death  and  disease  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  Cbnsb" 

Div.  VL  (Chap.  vi.  1-13.)  The  account  of  the  first  period  of  oar  Loi**^ 
ministry  in  Galilee  concludes  with  two  brief  mirratives ;  the  first  sbowhif  bo^ 
He  was  still  rejected  by  His  townsmen  ;  and  the  second,  how  He  provided  B^^ 
the  subsequent  publication  of  the  gospel  and  the  extension  of  His  Mngdodf^' 

8ec.  I.  (Mark  vi.  1-6  ;  Matt.  xiii.  63-^8.)  As  Nazareth  vras  visited  iMfipf^ 
the  first  journey,  so  it  was  revisited  after  the  second.  Jesus  again  taogbt 
the  synagogue,  and  the  people  were  again  astonished ;  bat  they  wers 
prejudiced  on  account  of  their  acquaintance  with  His  previous  life  and  1 
He  therefore  could  not  do  there  what  He  had  done  in  other  places, 
narrative  of  8t.  Luke  refers  to  the  first  rejection,  which  was  firom  Jealon^^P*^ 
Jewish  privileges,  and  with  an  outbreak  of  popular  violence  (iv.  28).  T9^ 
second  rejection  was  dissimilar  in  cause  and  oharaoter.  The  peenliar  i*^^' 
tion  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth  would  naturally  occasion  a  repetition  of  His  Ti9^^ 
The  proverb  respecting  prophets  was  repeated  on  diflerent  oocaaloiis.  HeiU^^' 
Um  qnastion,  or  the  proverb,  are  exactly  alike. 
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jne.  He  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue, 
hearing  were  much  struck,  saying.  Whence  to 
re  these  things  ?  And  what  is  the  wisdom 
<ren  to  Him  ?  And  are  such  works  of  power 
s  hands  ?  ^  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son 
id  brother  of  James  and  Joses  and  Judah  and 
nd  are  not  His  sisters  here,  related  to  us? 
wrere  offended  with  Him.  *  But  Jesus  said  to 
rophet  is  not  without  honour,  except  in  the 
s  family,  and  among  kindred,  and  in  his  own 
Lnd  He  was  not  able  to  do  any  work  of  power 
putting  His  hands  on  a  few  sick  people.  He 
I.     •  And  He  wondered  because  of  their  want 


I  went  about  the  villages  around,  teaching.     Sbo.  1 
sailed  to  the  twelve,  and  began  to  send  them  ApostleB 


left  was  Capcmanm,  that  visited  Nazareth.  (Lnle  iy.  23.) 
w  Bays,  the  son  of  the  carpenter.   From  the  words  of  St.  Mark 
.  JeBUS  had  shared  the  occupation  of  His  mother's  husband. 

states  that  He  made  ploughs  and  yokes,  thus  presenting 
;hteou8ness  and  an  industrious  life. 
proTerb  is  repeated  John  iv.  24,  Luke  iv.  24. 
no  deficiency  of  power  in  Him,  but  of  faith  in  them. 

different  from  surprise.  The  former  may  be  awakened  without 

7  to  expectation  which  produces  the  latter.    Common  things 

NoTelty  is  essential  to  the  one  sentiment,  but  not  to  the 

ections    often   prevail    against   the   strongest 

). 

[juisite  to  some  exercises  of  Divine  power. 

lUrk  Ti.  7-13 ;  Matt  x.  5-42 ;  Luke  ix.  1-6.)     The  twelie 
g  been  Bome  time  with  Jeeos,  as  attendantfl,  are  now  eent  £ort|^ 


.n. 
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forth^  two  and  two ;  and  He  gave  them  aathority 
evil  spirits. 

•  And  He  directed  them,  that  they  should  cany  notR^"^    v 
for  the  road,  but  a  staff  only;  no  wallet^  no  hretA,^-^      i 
copper  for  the  purse;   ®  but  to  wear  sandals;  and  '^ 
not  put  on  two  coats/' 

^°  And  He  said  to  them,  Wherever  yoa  enter  into^ 
house,  there  stay  until  yon  depart  thence.     *\  Andwl^ 


on  a  limitcil  mission,  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  perfbrm 
name.    There  is  first  a  statement  of  the  aathority  they  receiTed,  and  thea- 
brief  account  of  tlio  directions  given  them.    Theae  respeei  prepaiatioB 
the  journey,   and  their  subsequent  conduct,  when  welcomed  and 
rejected.     St.  Luke's  account  is  similar ;  agreeing  with  the  firit  pnft  of 
address,  of  which  the  whole  is  given  by  St.  Matthew.     The  direetionf 
indicate  that  their  mission  now  was  for  a  abort  time ;  tliafc  th^ 
commit  themselves  to  the  Divine  care  and  protection ;  doing  their 
work  and  not  seeking  their  own  comfort ;  expecting  sometimes 
sometimes  apparent  failure. 

7  St.  Matthew  gives  the  names  of  the  apoatles  in  pain,  and  so  doM 
Luke  ;  who  also  makes  a  similar  statement  respecting  the  aeren^ 
subsequently  sent  forth, — they  went  two  and  two.      Bt.  Matthew 
the  restriction  of  their  mission  to  the  Jews,  and  their  proclamatun  cf 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

^  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  say,  not  staff*.    One  would  be  takMi  \$  A- 
travellers ;  more  than  one,  by  those  who  thought  of  defiendiiig 
from  possible  assaults.     St.  Luke  specifies  the  ailTer  coin ;  8t» 
the  gold,  silver  and  copper. 

0  Eitra  sandals  and  garments,  though  sometimes  conTenient,  would 
be  incumbrances ;  and  for  a  short  journey  in  warm  weather  thej  mm 
needful.      The  sandals  were  worn  by  those  who  were  readj  for  timvell&i^ 
well  as  by  those  who  were  walking  from  place  to  place.     (Ezod.  xiL  IL) 

The  narrative  passes  from  the  indirect  to  the  direct  wltfi»^  wfaiflfa  ii 
served  in  the  following  verses. 

i*>  A  change  of  lodging  would  prolong  their  stay,  or  lessen  thslr 
influence  in  the  house. 

^^  The  sliaking  of  the  dust  from  the  feet  was  a  ^ymboUeal  aet, 
those  who  rejected  the  gospel  that  they  became  unholy.    The  bat 
of  this  verse,  being  wanting  in  some  MSS.,  haa  been  regarded  H  Ml 
lation  from  Matt.  x.  lo ;  but  the  words  are  not  exactly  the 


i 
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T  will  not  receive  you,  nor  hearken  to  you,  going  away 
ice  shake  off  the  dirt  that  is  under  your  feet,  for  a 
imony  to  them.  Assuredly  I  declare  to  you,  it  will 
Qore  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of 
^ent,  than  for  that  town. 

And  they  departing  proclaimed  that  men  should  re- 
b.  *'  And  they  cast  out  many  demons,  and  anointed 
I  oil  many  sick  people,  and  cured  them. 


St.  Lake  states  that  they  went  from  Tillage  to  Yillago,  prodainuDg  the 
tidings,  and  healing  eTerywhere. 

rhey  were  probably  directed  to  nse  oil,  thongh  this  is  not  recorded ;  and 
■  did  not  anoint  the  sick,  though  on  a  few  occasions  He  did  something 
•r.  As  the  shaking  off  the  dirt  from  their  feet  was  a  viiible  warning, 
kimoDy,  to  the  impenitent,  so  the  anointing  of  the  sick  was  a  visible 
iu  to  them  of  restored  health ;  and  being  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
<iild  direct  attention  from  the  apostles,  and  increase  the  fiuth  in  Him, 
b  was  the  condition  for  every  miracle,  and  the  object  of  their  mission. 
«  if  nothing  to  support  the  suppositions  that  oil  was  employed  as  a 
ral  means  of  cure,  or  as  a  supernatural  medicine,  either  for  the  body  or 
tool.  Its  nse  in  connection  with  miraculous  cures  was  only  occasional, 
ymbolical  use,  on  sacred  and  festive  occasions,  was  common,  and  under- 
I  by  all.  In  all  the  sacred  histories  and  services  of  the  Old  Testament, 
irial  objects  were  symbols  of  the  spiritual,  but  nothing  more.  The 
vial  terms  often  connected  in  the  Old  Testament  with  spiritual  objects 
Umriably  metaphors^  and  never  indicate  that  material  means  were  em- 
^  iSor  spiritual  effects.  The  New  Testament  should  be  interpreted 
rding  to  the  analogies  of  the  Old.  Symbols  are  signs  of  truth,  as  words 
tnd  have  only  the  same  kind  of  influence.  Sprinkling,  washing,  oir- 
Biiion,  are  terms  that  primarily  refer  to  bodily  states  ;  when  used  for 
^  oljeets,  they  simply  denote  the  purification  of  the  mind.  The 
^Q  of  the  twelve  apostles  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the 
'tiy  of  Jesus  in  Galilee.  It  is  so  presented  in  the  narrative  of  St. 
i^,  where  chaps,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.  refer  to  the  period  in  which  the  miracles 
'oQily  related  were  performed.  St.  Matthew  states  that,  after  the 
^^ntt  of  the  apostles,  Jesus  continued  to  teach,  but  gives  no  account  of 
ndnistry  during  their  absence  (xi.  1).  This  is  supplied  by  St.  John, 
■tttns  to  have  been  with  the  Lord  during  a  part  of  this  time.  He 
*  that  Jeeus  went  to  Jerusalem,  some  weeks  before  the  second  passorer 
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mentioned  by  him,  v.  1 ;  tL  4.  The  ftittfil  of  Pmim  «M  in  Kmh,  lUtf 
the  pMBover  in  April.  His  presenoa  not  being  aipected  ni  the  fixiiMi,  fhM 
would  not  be  the  reason  for  absenee  wfaieh  prevented  Hit  going  totti 
latter  (vii.).  He  returned  from  Jenisalem,  before  the  eonUuvmy  i 
bj  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  who  plnoked  een  off  eom ;  end  \ 
on  two  sabbatb-dajs  before  the  return  of  ell  the  epoetlee  (iL  SS ;  fiL  1). 
The  narrative  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  in  the  next  pezt,  begins  liA  tk 
gatliering  together  of  all  the  apostles  after  their  ndesioii. 

Christ's  ministers    receive  from  Him  power  for  tbeb 

appointed  work. 
When  called  to  high  servicej  they  need  not  can  for 

common  wants. 
The  rejection  of  the  greatest  good  leads  to  the  greateit 

ill. 

[The  gospel  of  St.  Mark  has  by  some  been  deemed  defioient  in  tiie  siftBt 
tion  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  plan  and  puzpose  of  the  wmk  not  betagi^ 
couBidercd.    The  discourses  of  Christ  are  not  reooided  here,  irlien  thi  HM 
truths  arc  set  forth  in  conduct  which  might  alio  be  deeleied  inipiMk; 
and  His  death  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  exteniiott  of  Hii  kb|iM 
to  the  Qcntiles,  are  subjects  which  belong  to  the  eeoond  period  of  Si 
ministry.    But  in  the  first  period  lessons  of  the  higfaeet  importUMi  «M 
})rc8ented  in  tho  most  effective  way.    According  to  the  nenetife  tM^ 
given,  men  saw  in  Him  a  knowledge  above  that  of  mui,  reeeUng  to  fti 
secrets  of  the  heart ;  and  a  power  above  that  of  men,  to  wfaieh  all 
was  subject.    They  saw  in  Him  a  henevolenee  above  ell  haain 
desiring  the  good  of  all ;  and  a  purity  and  petfection  abore  all 
excellence,  manifesting  the  character  and  purpose  of  Qod.    Ttam  ill 
words  and  actions  of  Jesus  they  learnt  that  tin  may  and  mul  be 
as  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  righteoutneu  eon^t  for  as  the  |^  eC  6ei; 
and  that  He  was  sent  to  tho  world  that  through  Him  there  mi^il  be  niMl 
from  all  sin  and  sorrow,  with  the  blessedness  of  the  eerrloe  and  lorn  off  Qei 
They  learnt  from  Him,  by  all  they  saw  and  heard,  that  the  irdftn  of  Mi 
docs  not  depend  on  what  is  without,  riches  and  nmk ;  and  tfaaft  Hm 
of  God  is  not  in  outward  things,  the  observance  of  mlea  and 
but  that  men  become  right  and  good  and  happy  by  knowledge  and 
prayer  and  obedience.    He  invited  all  to  come  to  Hhn,  thai,  ImingMli  ll 
Him,  they  might  at  once  be  safe  from  all  evil,  and  raze  of  all  good.    Belli 
acknowledged  to  bo  the  Son  of  God,  because  God  was  manllhaty  In  BIti 
according  to  the  statement  which  dedared  what  was  *»«p^rit  m  idl  Itk 
words  and  actions,  Re  who  has  ueh  Ut  hoM  Htn  Urn  Atiber.] 
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Jesus ^  Lord  of  dead  and  living. 

**  Kone  of  ns  liTeth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieih  to  himself.  For 
whether  we  live,  we  lire  mito  the  Lord ;  and  whether  we  die,  we  die  nnto  the 
■^'^ :  whether  we  lire  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this 
^^  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  reyiyed,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of 
«»©  dead  and  Uying."— Rom.  xiy.  7-9. 

!•  All  souls  belong  to  Jes^is  Christ,  '^  We  are  the 
Lord^gj'  To  assert  this  is  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  one  of  the 
very  highest  attributes  of  Godhead.  The  Almighty  is 
"^clared  to  be,  not  merely  the  God  of  this  worid — this 
material  universe,  but  the  God  of  men  ;  not  merely  the 
God  of  men,  but  peculiariy,  emphatically,  the  God  of  the 
souls  of  men.  The  soul  is  the  grand  mark  of  man.  Put 
^  Uie  splendours  of  the  visible  creation  into  the  scale ; 
^^®  Boul  wiU  outweigh  them  all.  '^What  know  we 
S^^^ter  than  the  soul  ?''  All  honours  were  empty,  with- 
^^t  this  ascription, — the  God  of  the  souls  of  men.  Ajid 
*^  "^e  read  the  address  :  "  O  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits 
^^  all  flesh ! ''  (Num.  xvi.  22.)  And  He  says,  "  All 
^l^are  mine^'   (Bzek.  xviii.  4). 

..  Whence  this  claim  ?  It  is  by  right  of  creation.  (Gen. 
^  ' .)  It  is  by  right  of  constant  upholding ;  "  He  re- 
^teth  our  souls ! ''  (Ps.  civ.  29.)  It  is  by  right  of 
^^Whood  (Gen.  i.  27) ;  the  Father  of  spirits  (Heb. 
^'"^«  9). 

We  a/re  conscious  of  this  great  truth.  We  know  that 
jT^  are  in  His  hands,  and  He  can  do  with  us  as  He  wills. 
"^e  holds  the  key,  we  know,  that  unlocks  the  mysteries  of 
^tir  being.  Our  times,  we  know,  are  in  His  hands.  We 
^Jow  that  we  can  pray  to  Him,  and  that  He  can  help  us. 
We  know  that  we  can  trust  in  Him.  We  know  that  we 
^^an  love  Him.  If  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
^np  own  spirit,  we  are  conscious  of  Him.  Every  exercise 
^f  spirit  brings  us  into  contact  with  Him.    He  holds  us 
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by  our  right  hand,  and  we  cannot  flee  from  His  presence. 
Our  souls  are,  and  will  be  for  ever, — His  ! 

This  property  in  souls  is  transferred  to  Jesus  Christ. 
He  speaks  of  souls   being    "given  to   him''    by  H^^ 
Father  (John  xvii.  9-11).     Ho  is  the  Lord  and  Giver  oi 
life  in  souls  (John  v.  21-24).     He  can  say,  "I  am  th^ 
Life/'  and  "  I  give  eternal  life  ! ''  Jesus  is  therefore  Loi^ 
of  men  in  the  highest  sense, — Giver  of  their  life,  Mast-^^ 
of  their  fate ! 

Consider  Him,  then,  with  whom  you  have  to  do  !  Ho"^^ 
mighty   a   Saviour — how  worthy   of  adoration  I      H(^^^ 
strong  the  ground  of  confidence  for  those  who  have  fl^  ^ 
for  refuge  to  Him,  who  will  suflFer  none  of  His  sheep 
be  plucked  from  His  hand,  who  is  able  to  keep  tl 
which  is  committed  unto  Him  against  that  day  I 

II.  His  title  to  this  property  in  souls. 

1.  His  death.  "To  this  end  he  died."  He  U^^^^ 
the  souls  of  men  with  His  own  precious  blood.  The  stroa.^' 
commercial  terms  used  in  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  tta-« 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  on  behalf  of  men,  are  surel- J^ 
designed  to  express  the  truth  of  the  inestimable  value  O^ 
that  sacrifice.  Thus  we  have  the  expressions,  "bought^  ^ 
"redeemed,''  "a  price,"  "a  ransom,"  "precious blood- 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  life  for  a  life.     His  Li^^ 
for  the  life  of  every  individual  soul.  "  He  gave  Hims^l^ 
for  me  J'    But  what  a  Life,  what  a  price  !     How  can  m^**- 
or  angels  speak  of  it  ?     How  dear  to  men  is  the  life  of    ^ 
truly  good  man!  how  precious  the  drops   of  martyr^ 
blood,  shed  upon  the  altar  of  liberty  or  truth !     Wh^-*' 
then  shall  we  say  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  Goi  ^ 
Son?    Well  might  St.  Peter  say,  "redeemed,  not  wit^ 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold    ....  but  wit** 
tJie  precious  blood  of  Christ."   What  is  there,  in  heaven  ^^ 
earth,  it  could  not  purchase  ?     It  has  purchased  yo^^*^ 
souls.     "  We  have  redemption  through  his  blood,"    T**^ 
Bedeemer  can  say,  with  deeper  meaning  in  the  word^ 
"  All  souls  are  mine."     All  souls — this  is  a  thought  th^* 
should  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ungodly^  as  well 
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pire  the  believer  with  hope  and  peace.    '^  Wo  must  all 

nd  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 

2.  His  resurrection  and  ascensiouMfe.     ^^  And  rose  and 

ived.^'    The  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  was  a 

iquest;  and  He  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  the 

its  of  conquest  at  His  ascension. 

lis  resurrection  proclaimed  His  Divinity  (Acts.  ii.  24 ; 

n.  i.  4) ;  His  resurrection  confirmed  His  teaching,  the 

mise  of  life  made  unto  them  who  should  come  to  Him. 

ratified  what  was  done   on  Calvary  (Rom.  iv.  25; 

or.  XV.  14). 

1  His  ascension  and  exaltation  He  received  universal 

er  and  rule ;  and  this  was  the  reward  of  His  suffer- 

5,  and  obecUence  unto  death    (Phil.  ii.  9-11 ;    Eph. 

y  these  titles,  Jesus  is  Lord  of  dead  and  living.  De- 
ed saints  are  His — ^^  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.'' 
.  living  saints  belong  not  less  truly  to  the  '^  Saviour, 
in  not  having  seen,  they  love.''  The  sainted  dead 
'with  Him ;  and  we,  ^'  dying  livers,  living  one  day 
r,"  shall  soon  be  with  Him  and  with  them, 
onder  the  thought — ^we  all  belong  to  Jesus  Christ. 
»rrible  thought,  if  we  are  rejecting  Him  (Heb.  x.  29). 
>yful  thought,  if  we  are  living  in  Him.  Then  all 
Urs — ^life  and  death,  things  present  and  things  to 
q! 

•  follows  that — 

Cl.  Both  life  and  death  have  reference  to  Him*  In  what 
^  is  the  statement  of  ver.  7  to  be  understood  ?  Of  a 
*s  own  aim  and  purpose  in  life  ?  Not  so ;  for  in  this 
ie  the  selfish  man,  and  the  sinner,  lives  unto  himself, 
begins  and  ends  with  self.  Surely  the  meaning  must 
•lis — ^in  the  sum  and  result  of  his  life,  in  the  final 
^  in  the  sight  of  God,  no  man  lives  unto  himself. 
Ty  life,  good  or  bad,  will  be  found  at  last,  in  some 
'  or  other,  to  manifest  the  truth  and  righteousness  of 

^  not  say;  the  wicked  live  and  die  in  vain.    In  one 
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senso  they  may^  but  in  another  they  cannot.  The  folly 
and  misery  of  their  ways  commends  the  wisdom  and 
blessedness  of  God^s  ways.  The  condemnation  of  the 
false  is  tho  commendation  of  the  Tme  and  Eternal  One. 

But  turn  to  tho  other  side — ^to  the  issne  of  hfe  in 
Christ.  The  result  and  fruit  of  onr  poor  lives  (oh|  higk 
and  blessed  thought !)  will  be  glory  to  Grod  throng 
Christ.  Wo  are  called^  pardoned^  sanctified^  to  this  veij 
end  (Jas.  i.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  G,  12,  14 ;  Phil.  i.  11).  Let  iiiis 
thought  be  borne  about  with  ns,  sweetening  and  en- 
nobling the  cures  and  trials  of  life  (2  Cor.  iv.  17).  It 
ciirries  with  it  an  appeal  to  conscience.  Are  we  working 
with  God  for  this  great  end  ?  (Phil.  ii.  12.)  Are  we  ift- 
scribing  on  our  banner  and  onr  shield  the  motto,  ''To 
glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and  spirits  which  are  his'*! 
Happy  we^  if  wo  can  make  these  professions  with  snj 
degree  of  sincerity.  Such  aspirations  cany  with  them 
the  pledge  of  their  fulfilment.  ''  Blessed  are  they  whid 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall  bo 
filled.^^ 

Wc  (lie  unto  the  Lord.  We  glorify  Him  as  to  the  Um 
and  manner  of  our  departure.  The  love  of  life  is  strong; 
tho  weakness  of  tho  flesh  is  extreme ;  we  are  prone  to 
say,  "  Not  now,^^  ov  "  Not  thus.''  We  are  anxious  Ibr 
the  future — who  is  to  do  onr  work  when  we  are  goneT 
Tho  head  of  a  family — the  philanthropist — ^the  nsefiil 
minister  of  Christ.  Needless  fears  !  When  Moses  dies> 
Joshua  is  raised  up.  And  so  it  will  ever  be.  Let  us  saji 
with  placid  resignation,  ^^My  times  are  in  thy  hand.'' 
We  desire  triumphant  departures;  but  He  seldom  granfi 
them.  Christ  foretold  Simon  Peter's  painful  and  igiK^ 
miuious  death,  and  in  tho  same  breath  said,  "Fouow 
me  I "  What  is  the  blessedness  of  the  death  of  tb 
righteous,  and  his  last  end  ?  Its  peacefnlness — its  ra- 
clouded  calm  ?  Not  so,  but  this  glorious  truths  "  He  diei 
unto  the  Lord." 
Fared  Hill.  Edwin  Johksok^  BJU 
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Christ  at  a  Wedding. 
John  ii.  1-11. 

"his  above  paragraph  shows  us  several  things  respeoidng 

Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

.  The  sociality  of  His  nattjse. 

And  both  Jesus  was  called^  and  his  disciples  to  the 

Tiage/*     Christ  was  not  a  recluse.     He  associated 

ay  with  every  class  of  people,— even  with  ''  publicaoa 

Ismners/'     (Bead  Luke  xv.  2;  read  also  Luke  xix. 

J.  His  absolute  power  over  nature. 

Science  has  given  man  great  power  over  nature  :  look 

steam  and  electricity,  etc.     But  Christ  has  only  to 

ak  to  nature,  yea,  only  to  look  at  nature,  and  it  at  once 

ya  Him.     He  only  looked  at  the  water  in  the  water- 

3j  and  it  became  at  once  wine. 

Q.  That  His  resources  are  equal  to  the  eindioess 

3|S  HEART. 

he  kindness  of  man^s  heart  is  often  greater  than  his 
Kxs«  It  was  BO  at  the  wedding  in  Uana  of  Galilee : 
ley  have  no  wine.''  The  young  couple  imdoubtedly 
^  anxious  to  entertain  all  their  friends,  but  their 
cia  failed.  Man's  resources  are  very  limited,  the  least 
Gi  draw  will  exhaust  them.  But  Christ's  resources 
infinite;  He  has  never  a  will  without  means.  The 
tier  of  Jesus  said  of  the  married  couple,  "  They  have 
^e ;"  but  it  will  never  be  said  of  Christ  that  His 
Circes  are  exhausted.  (Bead  Col.  i.  19;  read  also 
•  iii.  19.) 

^.  That  Hh  expects  man  to  do  his  duty. 
38US  saith  unto  them,  "  Fill  the  waterpots  with  water. 
^  they  filled  them  to  the  brim."  Clurist  could  have 
I  those  waterpots  with  wine,  without  filling  them  with 
3r  at  all,  if  He  liked ;  or  He  could  have  filled  them  with 
ir  Himself  if  He  wished,  as  easily  as  He  turned  the 
^¥  into  wine ;  but  He  commanded  the  servants  to  do 
t  they  could. 
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V.  That  it  was  by  His  wobks  i'hat  Christ  MANiPE8r:r:ED 
His  beal  cuakacter. 

^^This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Caiu^^  of 
Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory;  and  his  ^iis- 
ciples  believed  in  him/'  Actions  speak  louder  tlxon 
words.  True,  ^^  never  man  spake  like  "  Christ ;  but  IHe 
refers  men  to  His  works  rather  than  to  His  words  f<>r 
proof  of  His  character.  "  Believe  the  works,''  He  Bi»y s* 
Noble  principles  always  manifest  themselves  by  worl 

Edward  Jonej 


Under  Repairs  :  a  slcetch  of  a  Sea  Sennon, 
"  Thoa  Shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  the  breach.*' — Isa.  lyiii.  12. 

In  the  naval  department  of  every  government  ther©  ^^ 
kept  a  correct  list  of  ships.     Some  are  for  home  serWp^^ 
others  are  on  colonial  and  foreign  stations,  a  porti*^^ 
of  the  fleet  is  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  some  are  uxx^^^ 
repairs.      And  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  tli^^ 
may  be  tabulated,  for  the  information  of  the  younger  soxis 
of  light,  a  correct  list  of  worlds,  with  their  names,  po^V 
tion,  history,  and  mission.     And,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  reverently  asffU^^® 
that  our  world  occupies  a  lonely  line,  that  it  stands  on* 
in  awful  solitude,  the  only  one  which  demands  and    ^' 
ceives  the  solicitude,  study,  and  rapturous  devotion  of  ^^ 
ministering  spirits,  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister    *'? 
the  heirs  of  salvation.     And  as  they  bend  over  us,  ^^ 
behold  the  reflection  of  so  Divine  a  love,  perhaps  tb^^ 
is  no  sentiment  more  definite,  more  unique,  more  "vrel- 
come  to  their  hearts  than  that  we  are  '^  under  repairs* 

I.  Damage  has  been  done. 

1.  To  the  Divine  image  in  man.     How  battered,  di" 
figured,  degraded.* 

*  In  illostration  of  this,  wo  give  part  of  an  eloquent  passage  ^^ 
Rttskin's  Modem  Painters : — "  Bat  behold  now  a  sadden  change  from  iU 
former  experience    •    •    •    eyil  diyersity,  a  terrible  stamp  of  Tanoof  dfi- 
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2.  To  tho  relationships  of  man.  To  God:  how  altered. 
his  brother:  how  ^ienated.  The  first-bom  a  mur- 
•er,  the  second-bom  his  bruised  and  bloody  victim, 
the  earth  :  "  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  saJce/' 
I.  Damaged  man  is  under  repairs, 
^ese  repairs  go  on  by  the  authority,  and  under  the 
sonal  inspection  and  superintendence  of  God. 

•  The  method  is  His,  "There  is  none  other  name 
©T  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  bo 
3d." 

•  The  materials  are  His.  The  life  cries,  the  heart 
>1ds,  the  death  pangs  of  the  Eansomer,  are  they  not 

•  The  ministries  are  His.     The  angelic  :  ''  Are  they 
<xll  ministering  spirits  V*     The  human :  called,  quali- 

^  placed  in  their  lot,  their  steps  ordered,  who,  by  the 
rlity  impulses  of  their  mission,  "beseech  men  in 
•ist's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God." 
'•  The  memorial  is  His.  A  living,  perfect,  beatific 
Kltiment  of  unmeasured,  imrivalled,  unending  love, 
'^nto  him  that  loved  us,^'  etc. 

i^.  These  repairs  must  be  accomplished  in  time.     No 
Jairs  are  done  either  in  heaven  or  hell !     "  He  that  is 
just,  let  him  be  unjust  still,"  etc. 
Time  is  defined  by  the  Son  of  God  as  "  space  to  re- 
nt" (Rev.ii.  21). 

1.  How  much  time  has  been  absolutely  wasted. 

2.  How  little  really  improved. 

J.  Tho  remaining  portion  is  little  enough  for  the  work. 

H.  T.   MlLLEB. 

South  Bethely  Liverpool. 

Ataon  ;  features  seamed  with  sickness,  dimmed  by  sensoalitj,  conTulsed 
gMioD,  pinched  by  poverty,  shadowed  by  sorrow,  blanched  with  remorse ; 
68  consumed  with  sloth,  broken  down  by  labour,  tortured  by  disease, 
ononred  in  fonl  nses ;  intellects  without  power,  hearts  without  l^pe, 
la  earthly  and  dcTilish,  our  bones  full  of  the  sin  of  our  youth  .  .  . 
for  ns  only  if,  after  beholding  this  our  natural  Ittce  in  a  glass,  we  desire 
itnightway  to  forget  what  manner  of  men  we  be." 
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iicbiclus. 

-A  ir[>ro::v  .•!"  Tin:  rnr.i:  rnrncirES  of  Exglajd  fr^ai 
\.i>.  l'''^^---\.i>.  ls"»l.  J>v  Heubkut  S.  Skzats.  Arthr 
Midi 

\\w  w.-ik-s  can  W  ilt't'iiK'd  more  seasonable  than  the  above. 
N«>'.  I  Illy  i>  ;iure  ai    ilic  ]u'c^ont  time  a  deep  interesi  tVlt 
ilir.MiLiliMU!  i!iL'  (•.•u:i:rv  nii  all  Churcluiuestions,  bur,  thr-ui 
ilu"  j«rr.;!*r^s  i't\*\viiN,  ant'iiiiouhas  been  specially  dirccU-u to 
I  III'  ajllicrciiis  o^  iliL»   V\w  Churches.      Public  opinion  has 
I»t'rii  ixi'DW  iiiLX  rapidly  inwards  religious  equality.     Many  long 
rl!'.:-i>]:id  oj»i:i'Miix  iv>;H'i*tini:  "  Church  and  Slate"  li.ive  be'ii 
a'»M!id(ijKMl  «■:•  i:rcai]v  i!n>.Iilic«l.  and  manv  Churchmen  are  u-^ 
i"i'kii:L,Mor\\ard  with  '.:nat  anxiety  to  the  future.     Fear  w- 
(•\cr  is  i>rifii  (<!ily  t!ic  v'Xi-vi  of  ignorance.     A  better  acquain:- 
ancM^wiiii   l)i--c  iiicr.-' an«l  their  I'eclinijs  towards  the  Chuix'!i 
wiii   «;.>  i:iiir!i  lo  alh'v  il'.cir  fears,     Mr.   Skeats's  able  aaJ 
truihfiii  iii>i.»!'y  uf  ilu-  >iruL:«j;lcs  of  Dissenters  will  j^o  f:ir  to 
>\\o\\    that    ulii'i^t   |u'rtcct   rclii;ious  equality  is  inevital/ie  in 
tlic  fiiturc.  |)i>s..jiirr'<  arc  the  best    friends  of  the  ChiU'cbia 
scikiiiir  as  t!uy  cio  to  tVcc  it  of  wliat  are  only  roots  of  bit- 
tiTTio-  ami  »'li:iirn*.<  of  weakness.    ]Mr.  ISkeats  in  this  voluiiic 
ha<  >howii  l;ini>t-'i'  v.i !!  qualilicd  tor  boini;  the  historian  of  the 
Vw'v  V\v\Yi'\\i'>.     \\v  lia-i  ct>rrecily  estimated  the  influence  of 
the  striii;.:lc^  uf  the  l)i>''iutcrs  for  tvliirious  equality  on  the 
4'ljara«-trr  and  lii-inry  «>r  vur  country: — "  I  tliink  that  Ensxlaud 
rnnld  juvfi"  iiavc  licrii  a  cnuntry  of  which  Englishmen  vi  the 
[•iT^cnt  ihiy  <*ou!d  !>.'  pmiid.  hut  for  the  existence  and  action 
<»t'  DisMiu."     Tliis  siatouicnt  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  re- 
c«)rdcd  in  ilio  hlst(>ry.     It  was  tlirough  the  influence  of  one 
or  other  of  tlic  Mciiotis  o['  Dissent,  that  the  Toleration  Act 
wa^  ]»a<Md,ti!e  'I'e.M  a'.l  C"rj>oration  Acts  repealed,  as  well  as 
the  Catlmht-  l^inamipat  !'»n  elfeeied.     They  were  the  pioneer* 
of  3li^^:l•n.^  ct'  JMur;rti.»n   in  Day   and  Sunday-schools,  and 
they  wen-  tlie  ilrsi  to  eaH  attentioii  to  the  nueslionof  ?>hiTcrj'. 
In  nu>.-t  o\*  (hisc  »lejiari:!uuls  ol'  lahour  they  were  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  in   ^^v•:li(•  «  lit --i ripped  by  the  zeal  of  Charchmen. 
The  country  is  in«lehted  to  the  [Methodist  movement  imder 
Whitetield  and  the    Wesleys,  which  forms  an   interesting 
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of  Mr.  Skeats's  yolume,  for  the  rise  of  the  evangelical 
hich  has  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  give  vitalitj  and 

0  the  Church.    We  regret  that  want  of  space  pre- 
giving  extracts  firom  the  yolume,  as  illustrations  of 

or's  lucid  style  as  well  as  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
u  The  object  the  author  sought  to  secure  in  writing 
£  wiU,  we  trust,  be  greatly  served,  exciting  and  in- 
"  a  disposition  to  study  this  subject  as  it  should  be 
yj  English  public  writers  and  English  statesmen." 

T  All  AiTD  IK  All.  By  Baxph  Bobdtsok.  B.  D. 
n. 

i  a  volume  full  of  quickening  truth.  Although  pub- 
iginally  in  1660,  it  has  more  freshness  and  interest 
st  books  of  the  kind  published  in  the  present  day. 
its  of  a  number  of  sermons  on  the  various  similitudes 
b  our  Lord  is  described  in  Scripture,  such  as  The 
e  Light,  The  Way,  The  Shepherd,  The  Vine,  etc.,  etc. 
the  sermons  are  short  and  suggestive.  There  is 
unity  throughout ;  and  most  appropriate  is  the  title 
II  and  in  All,  as  Christ  is  the  theme  from  first  to  last, 
lalph  Eobinson  has  some  of  the  pedantic  blemishes 
to  most  of  the  old  divines,  he  is  free  from  many  of 
setting  sins.  He  is  seldom  tedious,  always  full  of 
)tionar  feeling,  and  manifests  a  marvellous  fertility  of 
on. 

LisM  Beviewed.  By  W.  P.  Wilkinsok,  M.A.,  Vicar 
erburgh's,  Derby. 

1  an  able  and  masterly  argument  against  Bitualism. 
kinson  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  opposed  both  to 
d  and  the  Church  standards. 

^piT  AT  THE  Bab.  By  Eev.  Johk  Philip,  Pordouti. 
I  an  able  exposition  of  the  apostle's  expression,  "  the 
>8s  of  preaching."    It  is  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  in* 

•• 

EiiEirrAL  Hymns  fob  Public  Wobship.  Jaeksm^ 
Sf  Hodder, 

ttle  book  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who  take 
st  in  the  service  of  song.  It  contains  some  of  the 
hymns  in  our  language. 
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The  Thees  op  Old  England.     By  Leo  H.  GBiia)05r. 

The  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Death.    By  John  Bboo:k::es. 
JP.  Pitman, 

It  is  too  often  true  that  teachers  of  GJod's  great  book  o^ 
revelation  are  ignorant  of  His  other  book,  that  of  natnure. 
The  more,  however,  one  is  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  nature, 
the  better  shall  one  be  able  to  expound  the  word  of  God. 
The  former  of  the  above  two  books  of  Mr.  Pitman's  furnishes 
some  refreshing  thoughts  to  all  who  wish  to  converse  -with 
nature.     It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  interesting  style,  and 
although  making  no  pretentions  to  a  scientific  character,  the 
little  volume  contains  much  information  of  an  original  charskcter 
on  the  trees  of  old  England.    The  latter  little  book  is  scarcely 
so  philosophical  as  its  title  would  perhaps  lead  us  to  expect. 
It  consists  however  of  some  interesting  chapters  on  life  sni 
death,  written  in  a  free  and  colloquial  style,  without  mucli 
appearance  of  unity  or  logical  sequence.     It  contains  mo^J 
living  and  striking  thoughts  on  life  and  death,  of  other  writo^ 
as  well  as  the  author's  own. 

MiSSIONAEY  LaBOTJBS  AND   ScENES  IN   SOUTHBEN  ApRI^-^* 

By  EoBEET  Moffat.    J]  Snow  ^  Co. 
Sataoe  Island.  By  Eev.  T.  Powell,  F.L.S.  /.  Snow  Sf  Cfo* 
The  Dawn  of  Light,  By  Maby  E.  Leslie.  J.  Snow  ^  ^ 
The  above  three  books  all  relate  to  mission  life.    The  ft^ 
has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ^* 
structive  books  ever  written  in  connection  with  missions.      ^ 
now  appears  in  a  cheap  form.     Those  of  our  readers  who  \%B^^ 
perused  it  in  youth,  and  have  not  the  book  in  their  libr*^^' 
will  consider  a  shilling  well  spent  in  procuring  it  ioT     * 
second  perusal,  not  to  speak  of  naving  it  for  the  purpose  J^ 
reference.     The  second  adds  an  interesting  chapter  to    ^^^ 
history  of  missions  in  the  South  Seas.    The  third  is  a  f^^^ 
written  story  of  the  Zenana  mission  by  one  who  is  intimat^?^ 
acquainted  with  female  mission  work.    The  words  of  3*-^* 
Storrow,  who  prefaces  the  book  with  a  short  introduction,  *ir^^ 
well  warranted :  "  Miss  Leslie  has  had  unusual  opportunity^* 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character,  habits,  and  YidX^ 
of  Hindu  ladies,  and  in  the  following  story  has  depicted  tb^^^ 
with  great  accuracy." 
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Part  V. 
Tlio  Permanence  of  Love. 

16  neyer  faileth :   but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ; 
r  there  be  tongues,"  etc. — 1  Cos.  xiii.  8-12. 

5  last  and  crowning  glory  of  lovo  that  the  apostlo 
^tiions  in  this  description  is  that  it  is  imperishable : 
^Ve  never  faileth/'  In  this  it  contrasts  especially 
h.  those  gifts  upon  the  possession  of  which  the  Co- 
-liianB  had  prided  themselves — ^prophecy,  tongues,  and 
^'Wledge — ^which  are  all  perishable, 
tix  this  passage  we  have — 

I.  The  permanence  of  love :  "  lovo  never  faileth/'  it 
ver  ceaseth. 

That  love  often  fails  in  the  sense  of  not  accomplishing 
lat  it  aims  at  is  only  too  apparent ;  lovo,  after  devoting 
welf  unweariedly  to  tho  good  of  others,  is  often  repaid 
h  ingratitude  and  suspicion,  and  passes  away  from  the 
fchly  scene  of  her  labours,  wounded  and  sick,  sore  do- 
ssed and  disappointed,  without  seeing  the  fruit  of  her 
my  and  persevering  labour.  This  the  world  calls 
dling/'  but  it  is  not  so  esteemed  in  heaven.     The 

ssing  she  would  impart  to  others  God  returns  to  her- 

• 

The  reference  here  of  the  apostle,  however,  is  to  her 
er  ceasing.  She  is  not  content  with  a  few  violent 
nges  of  the  heart,  a  few  feverish  fits  of  benevolence ; 
•  life  is  an  even  flow  of  sustained  and  persevering  effort. 
yiu  III. — NO.  xzz.  Y 
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Love  is  the  jBrst-bom  of  the  graces,  and  she  will  be  the 
longest  lived,  or  rather  will  live  for  ever.  Love  had  no 
beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  Love  being  of  the 
nature  of  God,  it  is  eternal  like  God  Himself.  That  love 
which  has  wiped  away  so  many  of  your  bitter  tears,  which 
has  alleviated  the  sorrows,  lightened  the  hardships,  and 
brightened  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  your  lot  here,  shall 
be  with  you,  not  only  till  the  end  of  your  journey  here, 
but  will  accompany  your  spirit  to  the  other  world,  and  be 
your  companion  there  throughout  all  eternity.  It  came 
at  first  from  heaven ;  so  that  when  we  take  it  thither  with 
us,  we  take  it  to  its  own  native  and  congenial  soil. 

II.  Contrasted  with  the  permanence  of  love  we  hare 
the  perishableness  of  prophecy,  tongues,  and  knowledge: 
"  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away." 

1.  Prophecy  shall  cease.  It  is  a  gift  that  belongs  only 
to  time.  A  period  is  coming  ^^  when  they  shall  not  teach 
every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying.  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  him  fix)ni  th® 
least  unto  the  greatest.^' 

2.  Tongues  shall  cease.     The  miraculous  tongues  in  tt^^ 
early  Church  soon  ceased.     They  were  but  means  to  ^ 
end.     In  this  they  are  the  type  of  the  different  tongi^^ 
and  languages  that  now  prevail.     They  are  necessary  K^^ 
as  the  means  of  holding  intercourse  with  our  fellow-m^^ 
but  not   so   will   it  be  hereafter.     On  the  threshold 
that  kingdom  tongues  shall  vanish  away.     He  who  ^ 
earth  could  speak  a  score  of  different  tongues  will  -^ 
heaven  havo  no   advantage  over  him  who  has  but  h>^ 
native  dialect.     For  there  they  speak  not  the  language  ^ 
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be  tongae^  but  the  language  of  the  sanctified  hearty  which 
I  the  same  in  every  Christian,  from  whatever  nation  or 
ingdom  he  may  come.  Articulation  by  the  tongue  shall 
3asej  as  we  shall  there  have  the  power  of  expressing 
irselves  in  a  higher  language.  Although  the  organ  of 
>eech  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave,  spirit  will  communi- 
ite  with  spirit,  soul  converse  with  soul.  On  earth  even 
e  Bometimes  hold  converse  without  words.  Thoughts 
re  often  read  in  the  expression  of  the  face,  in  the  sparkle 
r  the  eye,  in  the  curl  of  the  lip,  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
Bon  expressed  in  words.  Thoughts  we  sometimes  find 
fining  into  the  soul,  too  big  for  utterance  in  words.  They 
-ait  swelling  within  us  until  they  be  expressed  in  the 
igher,  the  heavenly  language,  when  these  stammering 
ladeqnate  tongues  shall  have  ceased. 

3.  So  with  Jcnowledgey  it  shall  vanish  away.  Not  that 
re  shall  forget  what  we  have  learned  of  truth,  of  God, 
nd  of  heaven,  but  knowledge  will  be  superseded.  It 
rill  vanish  away  before  the  glory  of  the  fuller,  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  other  world.  The  light  of  the 
Qoon  and  the  stars,  a  friendly  blessing  to  all  who  journey 
n  the  night,  vanishes  away  before  the  glorious  light  of 
he  morning  sun.  And  so  it  is  with  the  knowledge  we 
lave  acquired  here.  It  is  but  the  starlight,  or  in  the 
3ase  of  the  most  favoured  the  moonlight,  which  will 
nuiish  away  before  the  perfect  knowledge  of  heaven. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  acquire  here  has  to  be 
modified,  even  in  a  few  years.  Imperfect  conceptions 
vanish  away  before  those  of  larger  experience  and  fuller 
knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  the  child  gives  way  to 
iJie  experience  of  the  man.      And  so,  when  we  reach 

}ieaven^  the  knowledge  that  we  have  acquired  here  will 

Y  2 
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vanish  away  before  the  perfect  Kght  and  knowledge 
that  far-off  land,  of  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  t 
light.  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  unde 
stood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when  I  becaic^- 
a  man  I  put  away  childish  things/'  ''If  any  mi^^ 
think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  y^^ 
as  he  ought  to  know/* 

In  the  twelfth  verse  the  apostle  adopts  another  figur** 
to  express  the  imperfection  of  knowledge,  "we 
through  a  glass  darkly/'  If  we  understand  this  as 
reference  to  looking  through  a  window,  the  figure  is 
inappropriate  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  windows,  befo; 
the  adoption  of  glass,  were  of  transparent  stone  or  simil 
imperfect  substances.  When  seen  through  such  a  mediunrr 
every  object  would  appear  obscure  and  fearfully  distorteS 
The  reference  of  the  apostle  however  is  here  to  seeinj^ 
by  the  reflection  of  a  mirror  (as  in  Jas.  i.  23).  Ancient 
mirrors  were  made  of  polished  stone  or  metal ;  and  thereS 
fore,  as  the  reflection  would  be  more  indistinct  and  di^ 
torted,  the  figure  in  the  apostle's  time  would  be  eve  - 
more  striking  than  in  our  own. 

(a)  Through  means  of  this  mirror  we  see  ''darkly,^ 
that  is,  in  a  dark  similitude,  in  a  mystery.  To  a  chil  — 
and  savage  the  seeing  in  a  mirror  is  an  enigma, 
mystery;  he  cannot  understand  it;  he  thinks  that  th^ 
thing  which  he  sees  is  behind  the  mirror.  And  just  i  - 
the  same  way  the  truths  which  are  revealed  to  us  i^ 
scripture  are  often  mysterious,  we  cannot  understan — • 
them:  ''the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  th 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
Cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bo: 
of  the  Spirit." 
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(fc)  But  besides  being  mysterious  and  dark,  what  we 
se©  in  a  mirror  is  also  in  many  other  ways  defective.     It 
IS  only  a  reflection,  and  as  such  dim  and  imperfect,  some- 
tixnes  even  misleading.     In  the   mirror  the   object  is 
rovoTsed,  the  right  side  becomes  the  left,  and  the  left  the 
^^fir^t.     If  the  mirror  be  not  perfectly  flat,  the  image 
''©fleeted  is  distorted.     And  how  often  is  it  so  with  the 
nm  through  which  religious  truth  is  viewed !     How 
,  like  the  reflection  of  the  mirror,  does  the  right  side 
^Pl>^»r  as  the  left,  and  the  left  as  the  right !     The  more 
^^^I>ortant  is  made  subordinate  to  the  less :    the  weightier 
^'^^^ti'ters  of  the  law — ^love,   mercy,   and  truth — are  left 
^^exiforced,   and    comparatively  unheeded;    while    the 
^^^■^fling  matters  of  ceremony,  and   form,   and   denomi- 
^^^•^^onal  peculiarities  are  brought  prominently  forward, 
made  to  seem  the  all  and  in  all. 
C<5)  Another  cause  of  imperfection  in  our  knowledge  is 
it  is  fragmentary  :  ''we  know  in  part'';  the  truths  of 
lation  are  communicated  to  us  only  in  part.      Our 
^^^llects  could  not  comprehend  the  whole  truth,  even 
^"^^c  it  revealed  to  us.    We  can  take  in  but  parts  of  the 
^^^^th  at  once,  and  these  parts  to  our  limited  powers  seem 
^^^^^etimes  at  variance  the  one  with  the  other.     But  this 
^^^es  from  our  seeing  only  in  part,  and  our  being  unable 
^^    ^^^^ndte  the  several  parts  into  a  complete  and  consistent 
._*^^le.    Losing  sight  of  this  truth,  that  our  knowledge 
^^itigmentary,  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  bitterness  of 
gious  parties ;  each  party  think  that  they  know  and 
-»        -^  the  truth  in  full.    What  is  often  considered  as  zeal 
^^  the  truth  is  nothing  more  than  narrowness  and  pre- 
^j^^^^aption,   the   mistaking  a  part  of  the  truth  for  the 
ole.    What  is  by  some  confounded  with  latitudinarian« 
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ism  and  indifference  for  the  truth  is  often  more  tmly  a 
humble  and  reverent  acknowledgment  that  all  the  truth 
is  not  with  us,  that  our  knowledge  is  fragmentary,  that 
wo  know  only  in  part.  The  more  free  and  unrestrained 
intercourse  Christians  have  with  one  another,  the  more 
interchange  of  feeling  and  opinion  there  be,  the  more 
shall  they  gather  of  the  parts  of  truth  that  lie  scattered 
over  the  wide  world,  that  are  to  be  found  nestling  in 
the  minds  aud  hearts  of  God's  children  everywhere. 

III.  A  time  is  coming  when  our  knowledge  shall  be  no 
longer  fragmentary;  ^'  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.'' 

1.  ^^Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face 
to  face."  Here  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  Moses, 
who  spake  with  God  face  to  face  (Num.  xii.  6--8).  Our 
knowledge  in  heaven  shall  not  be  by  reflection,  but  shall 
be  direct.  It  shall  come  through  no  imperfect  medium. 
There  shall  be  no  misconceptions,  no  distortions.  As 
Moses  was  privileged  to  speak  with  God  ''face  to 
face,"  so  shall  we. 

2.  Our  knowledge  shall  then  be  complete;    ''then 
shall  I  know  even  as  I  am  known,"  or  as  is  expressed 
the  lOfch  verse,  '^when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come 
then  that  which  is   in  part  will  be  done  away."     Wi 
shall  then  know  as  we  are  known  by  God,  thoroughlyjc. 
minutely. 

What  a  glorious  prospect  is  here  unfolded  to  the  be^ 
liever  1  When  the  weariness  of  study,  the  worry  of  care 
the  exhaustion  of  unceasing  toil  shall  all  be  over,  w#^^ 
shall  know  the  deepest  things  without  having  to  straiKi-^ 
our  eyes  as  through  a  dimming  and  distorting  glass,  but  w>  ""^ 
shall  see  Gtod,  the  Source  of  light  and  knowledge,  fBce 
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ice.     The  mysteries  that  trouble  the  most  learned,  the 
ubjects  that  baffle  the  aeutest  intellect,  all  that  is  un- 
own  regarding  God  and  God's  dealing  with  us,  all  that 
;^erplexes  us  here,  shall  be  clearly  and  fully  known  in 
Xaeaven.     And  all  having  full  knowledge,  no  longer  know- 
ing only  in  part,  there  will  be  but  one  mind  as  well  as 
one  heart.     That  uniformity  of  opinion  which  Christians 
eo  long  for,  but  which  is  unattainable  here  through  our 
knowing  only  in  part,  we  shall  witness  in  heaven,  for  all 
shall  know  God,  and  all  connected  with  God,  oven  as  they 
»re  known  by  God. 

Bromley^  Kent  D.  lu 


LnnTATiON  OF  ottb  Knowledge. — "  There  are  two  sorts 
of  ignorance :  we  philosophize  to  escape  ignorance,  and  the 
^consummation  of  our  philosophy  is  ignorance ;  we  start  from 
tte  one,  we  repose  in  the  other ;  they  are  the  goals  from 
^iich,  and  to  which,  we  tend ;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
fs  but  a  course  between  two  ignorances  as  human  Ufe  is 
itself  only  a  wayfaring  from  grave  to  grave. 

'V'o  never  can  emerge  from  ignorance.    If  as  living  creatures, 

*  wo  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep/ 

^o  as  cognisant  intelligences  our  dream  of  knowledge  is  a 
little  light  rounded  with  a  darkness.  One  mortal,  one  nation 
Oj^  generation  of  mortals,  may  flare  a  flambeau,  and  another 
t^winkle  a  taper  ;  still  the  sphere  of  human  enlightenment  is 
•^t  best  a  point,  compared  with  the  boundless  universe  of 
^iight  surrounding  it.  Science  is  a  drop ;  nescience  is  the 
Ocean  in  which    that    drop  is    whelmed." — Sir    WiiiLiAM 
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VI. 
No  Place  of  Repentance. 

**  He  fonnd  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  soaght  it  carefollj  vitb 
tears.'' — Hkb.  xii.  17. 

We  have  shown  in  the  last  discourse  that  a  close  examina^ 
tion  of  the  question  of  the  birthright  lightens  some  of  tb^ 
deeper  shadows  which  lie  upon  it.  Comparing  the  outward 
and  visible  aspect  of  the  two  men — the  man  who  sold  ih^ 
birthright  and  lost  the  blessing,  and  the  man  who  voti 
them  both — it  would  appear  that  the  balance  of  worldlj 
prosperity  was  altogether  on  Esau's  side.  Esau  lost  ja^. 
that  which  his  soul  despised,  and  he  won  what  his  sot^ 
lusted  after,  wealth,  power,  and  the  position  of  a  princ^* 
He  lived  prosperously  and  splendidly,  and  died  peaceftJI^^ 
we  may  believe,  with  few  regrets.  There  is  certainl^^^ 
nothing  in  the  few  words  which  are  devoted  to  his  sulr 
sequent  history  to  suggest  that  he  lived  a  disappoini 
ruined  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  display* 
on  his  meeting  with  Jacob  that  magnanimity  aii(  ^^ 
generosity  which  shallow  natures  are  wont  to  manifest:^ 
in  a  prosperous  lot.  It  is  just  the  glow  of  the  sunlighi^^ 
reflected  from  their  lives :  the  rippling  shallows  make 
braver  show  in  the  sunlight  than  the  still  deep  pools ; 
and  Esaus  are  gayer  objects  to  look  at,  when  all  goes 
well  with  them,  than  the  careworn  halting  pilgrim,  who 
bears  on  his  brow,  and  no  sunlight  can  efface  it,  the 
marks  of  many  toils  and  tears.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Bible  does  not  picture 
the  life  of  Esau  as  a  broken  and  ruined  life,  as  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned.  The  man  grew  rich  and  powerful, 
so  rich  that  he  could  afford  to  make  light  of  Jacob's  pre» 
sents,  so  powerful  that  Jacob's  company  were  helpless  in 
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Eld.  It  is  written  that  once  the  children  of  Israel 
for  flesh,  and  ^'  God  gave  them  flesh,  hut  sent  lean- 
nto  their  souls.''  Something  like  this  was  the 
f  of  Esau,  and  of  how  many  a  worldly-hearted  man 
fortune  loads  with  gifts,  while  the  springs  of  his 

•  life  sink  low  and  die.  And  his  race  prospered.  As 
was  to  Esan,  quite  the  weaker  and  more  depend- 

*  the  two,  so  when  centuries  passed  was  Israel  to 

The  descendants  of  Esau  had  attained  to  such 
th  and  political  influence  that  they  were  able  to 
e  gates  of  their  land  against  the  elect  host,  pilgrims 
fh  the  wilderness  like  their  sire,  angel-led,  and 
by  hope.  On  the  whole  then,  for  himself  and  his 
idants,   his  life    must    be  pronounced  a  worldly 

B. 

)b,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  reap  life-long  the 
firuits  of  his  craft  and  fraud.  His  life  was  a  weary, 
g  struggle  with  selfish  craft  and  evil  passion  in 
0  surrounded  him.  He  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
exile,  and  stood  before  Pharaoh,  in  his  own  judg- 
prematurely  aged  and  decayed.  He  won  a  name 
place  which  called  him  to  submit  to  a  searching 
ine,  to  Hve  the  life  of  a  pilgrim,  to  dwell  as  a 
er  in  his  promised  land,  and  to  die  in  exile  at  last, 
orld  was  fuller  to  him  of  sorrows  and  toils  than  of 
ctions,  and  the  crown  which  the  Prince  of  God  at 
»  able  to  bind  around  his  brow  was  set  with  many 
a.  But  he  won  the  power  to  follow  the  Angel,  the 
which  redeemed  him  from  all  evil ;  his  life,  halting 
8  his  step,  was  a  noble  spiritual  progress  from 
th  to  strength,  from  victory  to  victory,  till  he 
.  up  to  receive  the  prize  of  his  conflict  in  a  world 
3m  a  hand  which  Esau  ^'  despised.'' 
ked  at  in  the  light  of  this  world's  interiests  then, 
of  the  darkest  difficulties  vanish  as  we  read  the 
of  this  birthright  lost  and  won.  But  then  there  is 
limself,  the  man  who  despised  his  birthright,  who 
td  himself  unworthy  of  the  honour  to  which  Qod 
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had  ordained  him,  incapable  of  the  glorious 
patience  to  which  God  had  called  him,  and  ca 
the  prize  which  God  had  placed  within  reach  of " 
The  life*  of  this  man,  from  the  higher  point  of  v 
as  sad,  wretched,  and  faithless,  as  was  the  pilgiii 
from  ike  lower.  He  won  his  wealth  and  his  p 
by  his  energy  of  hand  and  will  in  all  things  that  ] 
to  this  life ;  but  he  let  all  the  interests  and  hop 
higher  life  fade  out  of  his  horizon,  and  the  cro'w 
spiritual  manhood  slip  from  the  grasp  of  his 
hand.  He  touched  it,  but  he  could  not  hold  i 
good  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me,  he  moaned 
mess  of  pottage  steamed  before  his  hungry  senses 
crown  rolled  in  the  dust.  There  is  the  man  Ba 
all  his  possession  and  princedom,  in  the  sigh 
a  very  wretched  and  poverty-stricken  outcaj 
kingdom  whose  citizens  believe  in  truth,  duty, 
effort,  conflict,  prayer,  self-sacrifice,  heaven,  ; 
About  the  case  of  Esau  personally  there  are  mg 
difficulties.  His  course  seems  to  have  been  in  i 
marked  out  from  his  birth :  "  Tlie  eldei^  sliall 
younger ''  was  said  of  the  twin  brethren  while  i 
yet  in  the  womb;  and  some  such  relation  of 
seems  to  be  involved  in  the  destiny  which  a  hij 
had  from  the  first  decreed.  And  this  opens  the 
an  abyss  of  mystery,  into  the  depths  of  which 
intellect  can  search — the  relation  of  connate  co 
and  temperament  to  character,  and  the  measure 
this  bears  on  the  supreme  fact  of  man's  being, 
bility.  Eesponsibility,  implying  freedom  in  tl 
sense,  we  hold  to  be  the  corner  stone  of  our  d 
men.  If  man  be  not  free,  with  the  everlasting 
freedom  within  his  reach  as  the  prize  of  all  his 
struggles/  why !  there  is  not  a  cur  that  prowls  i 
streets  whose  lot  is  not  more  enviable.  In  that 
would  be  a  combatant  by  a  profound  instinct  of  1 
struggling  sternly  life-long  against  innumera 
with  nothing  after  all  to  struggle  for;  pressedj 
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^7  the  weight  of  intolerable    ills,    with    no  hope   to 

sanctify  and  no  harvest  to  repay  his  pain.      Who  would 

not  *^  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,"  than  such  a 

creatBre  ?     For  freedom,  and  the  responsibility  which  it 

brings^  as  the  fundamental  spiritual  fact  of  our  nature, 

we  contend  earnestly,  yea  vehemently,  as  for  the  only 

Justification  of  God's  constitution  of  the  human  world, 

tne  only  key  to  the  woes  which  He  lets  loose  to  afflict  it 

wii  tihe  discords  with  which  He  allows  it  to  bo  torn.   And 

for  tlie  reality  of  this  moral  freedom  we  shall  have  to  do 

Btern  battle  with  the  school  who  are  urging  now,  with  great 

Bnbtilty  and   force,  that  all  the  moral  phenomena  of 

^"^^^^^B  nature  are    just    the  finest  efflorescence  of  the 

^^^^^e  matter  of  which  his  intelligence  is  manufactured, 

™  Oream  of  the  milk  of  his  natural  law. 

^xit  it  cannot  be  questioned  for  a  moment  that  men 

■PP^ar  to  be  under  very  various  conditions  of  advantage, 

*■ ''v^e  might  call  it,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their 

^^^om  and  its  fruits.      The  difierences  arise  partly,  but 

^^^     we  believe  chiefly,  from  circumstance.     The  child 

^*^  liousehold  of  thieves  or  vagrants,  for  instance,  seems 

^  4i^ve  but  a  poor  chance  in  life  compared  with  the  child- 

^^  "Vrho  grow  up,  pure,  cultivated,  comely,  and  pious,  in 

^^^^^  serene,  happy,  and  orderly  homes.     But  the  more 

"^OuB  source  of  this  inequality  is  to  be  found  in  character 

*^^    temperament,  inbred  lusts,  passions,  tempers,  and 

P'^olivities  which  may  make  the  life  of  a  man  one  long 

S^Xiy  of  struggle  and  failure,  while  another  man  more 

'^ly  endowed  Siay  find  from  the  first  the  way  of  wisdom  a 

^^  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  paths  of  peace.   A 

'^'^^^  bom  with  a  brutal  nature  and  feeble  spiritual  energy, 

?  "^^th  a  native  propensity,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  certain 

^"^JQS  of  sin — the  temptation  to  which  exercises  the  kind 

J*  Iciacinstion  over  his  will  which  the  serpent's  eye  is  said 

^»rt  over  the  victim  bird,  but  which  another  man 

^^"OJd  burst  through  as  easily  as  Samson  flung  off  the 

^^ites  of  the  Philistine  harlot — ^is,  one  is  tempted  to  think, 

**  ^  terrible  disadvantage  in  life's  battle,  compared  with 
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the  man  who  has  a  halo  of  saintly  glory  around  his  brow 
from  his  birth.  It  is  a  dark,  sad  mystery,  much  of  which, 
after  all  our  brooding  over  it,  we  must  leave  in  trusi 
with  God. 

I  believe  firmly  that  inequalities  arising  out  of  cir- 
cumstances are  after  all  far  less  real  than  they  appear* 
The  facilities  and  opportunities  for  a  fair  unfolding  of 
life  are  not  so  uneven,  in  the  various  classes  and  calling^' 
as  they  seem.     There  must  be  some  deep  meaning  ii^ 
the  Saviour's  words,  ^^  Blessed  are  ye  poar/^  and  in  the 
terrible   sentence,   '^  How   hardly   shall   they   that  ho^^ 
riches   enter  into   the   Icing dom  of  God"      There  is  9S^ 
amount  of  practical  Christianity— daily,  hourly  trust  f^ 
God  and  ministry  to  each  other — developed  by  the  ci^' 
cumstances  of  the  lot  of  the  poor,  which  we  may  fairly 
set  against  the  intelligent  beliefs,  the  doctrinal  correct- 
ness, and  the  measured  charities  of  the  richer  class,  ^ 
in  the  sight  of  God  of  equal  or  of  higher  price.     There  ^ 
nothing  in  a  workman's  lot  or  toil,  to  remove  him  fartb-^^ 
from  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  thanrich  men,  nobles,  priest>^* 
or  kings ;   nay,  the  balance  is  altogether  in  his  favoO^* 
But,  alas  !  there  is  a  class  far  below  the  workman,  a  v^^ 
class,  vastest  in  the  great  cities  where  Christian  civili^^^ 
tion  is  at  the  height  of  its  splendour  and  power,  who^ 
lot  it  is  terribly  diflScult  to  comprehend  in  a  theodic?^^ 
and  of  whom  it  is  hard  to   believe  that   they  are  i^^^^ 
from    the   first   at  a   fearful  disadvantage   as  respec?*^ 
nearness  to  the  gate  of  the  kingdom  oi  heaven.    B^^^ 
the  gravest  side  of  the  diflSculty  is  not  circumstantial ;     '^ 
concerns  nature  and  temperament.     Though  perhaps, 
we  could  search  a  little  more  deeply,  we  should  see  tib 
each  type   of  character  has  its   own  peculiar  class 
difficulties  and  temptations ;  and  that  the  most 
and  saintlike  have  their  dread  perils  of  shipwreck,  whic^^ 
make  their  course  as  arduous  as  that  of  the  souls  whic^-^ 
bear  about  with  them  a  great  load  of  fleshliness 
groan  under  the   bondage   of  tyrannous   passions 
lusts.     Still  it  is  a  truth  which  is  not  without  its  a 
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Significance,  that  temperaments,  passions,  and  powers  are 
^6J7  variously  distributed  to  men,  while  the  burden  of 
existence  is  laid  equally  upon  all,  and  ^^  every  soul  must 
^^6^  its  own  burden ''  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

These    things   lend  infinite    meaning    to   the   word 

''Father"  when  uttered  by  Divine  lips.     Like  as  a  father 

ptieth  his  children,  the  Father  pitieth  and  beareth  with 

^8:   *^*he  knoweth  our  frame,  he  remembereth  that  we 

we  ^  dust.'^     It  is  a  father's  compassion,  tenderness,  and 

equity  which  we  need,  to  be  the  basis  of  our  confidence 

and  hope.    A  father  considers  with  fatherly  care,  interest, 

^d    love   our  individual   endowments,  diflSculties,  and 

temptations,  in  ruling  and  in  judging  us ;  and  He  will 

ordain  our  eternal  state  with  a  merciful  wisdom,  which 

^    to  satisfy  not  a  rigid  justice  only  but  the  hopes  and 

yeajmings  of  a  paternal  heart.     If  it  were  not  for  the 

belief  that  the  bar  of  judgment  before  which  we  shall 

^fcaud  is  a  wise  and  righteous  fatherly  heart,  the  best 

endowed  might  well  faint  under  the  burden  of  existence, 

^*^ile  the  worst  would  moan  under  its  agony  and  curse 

**^o    day  on.  which  they  saw  the  sun.     There  are  some 

^'y  terrible  sentences  in  the  word  of  God,  which  utter 

***©   moan,  not  of  the  worst  men,  but  of  the  best  and 

^o blest  with  whose  history  it  deals.     ^^  After  this  opened 

^^  his  mouth,  and  cursed  his  day.     And  Job  spake,  and 

*^*<i.    Let   the  day  perish  whei-ein  I  was  horn,  aiul  ih4i 

VL^9h.t  in  which  it  was  said.  There  is  a  man  child  conceived, 

^^f  that  day  be  darkness  ;  let  not  God  regard  it  from  above, 

^^f^tfifff  IqI  iJi0  light  shine  upon  it.     Let  darkness  and  the 

ii    ^^^  o/  death  stain  it ;    let  a  cloud  dwell  upon  it ;  lei 

y^  Slackness  of  the  day  terrify  it.     As  for  that  night,  let 

^^^eness  seize  upon  it ;    let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days 

f  ^fie  year ;  let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months, 

th^    le^   that  night  bo  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice   come 

^^^ein?^  (Job  iii.  1-7.)     ''  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him 

I  ^t  is  in  misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ;    Which 

J^^^^for  deaih,  hut  it  cometh  not ;  and  dig  for  it  more  than 

^^    hid  treasures;     Which  rejoice  excecdim>glyj  and   are 
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glad    when  tJi^j   can  find    the    grave?      Why  U  ligW 
given  to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom  Ood  Koi^ 
hedged  in  ?    For  my  sighing  cometh  before  I  eai,  aid  in^ 
roarings  are  poured  out  like  the  waters.     For  the  thif^ 
which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me,  and  thai  wfcick 
J  was  afraid  of  is  come  unto  ms,     I  was  not  in  safety  % 
neither    had   I  rest,   neither  was   I  quiet;    yet  trouble 
earned  (Job  iii.  20-26.)     ^^  Cursed  he  the  day  whereif^  I 
was  horn  :   let  not  the  day  wlwreln  my  mrother  bare  me  h^ 
blessed.     Cursed  he  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  rf^jf 
father,  saying,  A  man  child  is  bom  unto  thee  ;  milking  hi'f^ 
very  glad.     And  let  that  m>an  be  as  the  cities  which  th^ 
Lord  overthrcto,  and  repented  not :    and  let  him  hpar  th^ 
cry  in  tlie  morning,  a/nd  the  shouting  at  noontide,   Beeau-^^ 
he  slow  tne  not  from  the  womb  ;    or  that  my  mother  mi^f^^ 
have  been  my  grave,  and  her  womb  to  be  always  great  wCt^ 
me.      Wherefore  came  I  forth  out  of  the  womb  to  s^^ 
labour  and  sorrow,  that  my   days   should   be  consuni'^^ 
with  shame  ?  "   ( Jer.  xx.  14-1 8.)     These  were  not  h^^ 
men,  crushed  under  the  burden  of  their  own  iniquity'* 
but  just,  upright,  and  God-fearing  men,  who  felt  th^^^ 
existence  was  too   terrible  for  them  under   conditia*^';^ 
which  hid  from  them  the  Father's  ruling  hand.    And     i^ 
they   shrank    from    the   burden   of  consoious    respoX*-"' 
sible  being,  how  shall  weaker  men  escape  its  terror,  b'C^'^ 
by  taking  refuge  under  the  shield  of  a  Father's 
and  love !      But  these  thoughts  lend  a  most 
meaning  to   the  words  of  the  Saviour:  ''  Then  ansi 
Jesus  and  said  mito  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  y<r^^^ 
The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  hut  wluit  he  seeth    ^ 
Father'  do :  frr  wliat  ihhigs  soever  lie  doeth,  these 
doeth  the  Son  likewise.     For  the  Fatlier  loveth  the  Son,  a/^^ 
showeth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth :  and  he  ys^£^^ 
show  him  greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may  marv^^^^ 
For  as  the  Fatlier  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickene^^^ 
them  ;  even  so  the  Son  quiclieneth  wliom  he  wiU.     For  t^^    . 
Father  judgeth  ne  man,  but  hath  committed  aU  judgme^^^^ 
unte  the   Son :    Tliat  all  m^m  should   honour  the  So^      ^ 
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nt  08  they  honour  ths  Father.     He  that  honoxireth  not 

Bon,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him, 
nly,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word, 
i  idieveth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life, 
i  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ;  hut  is  passed  from 
^ih  unto  life.  Verily,  verily,  I  sa/y  unto  you.  The  hour 
'•oming,  and  now  is,  when  tlw  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
^he  Son  of  Ood :  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.     For  as 

Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  to  the 
^  to  have  life  in  himself;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to 
yule  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man,** 
hnv.  19-27.)  "The  Father  hath  committed  all  judo- 
^  UNTO  the  Son/'  ^^  Because  he  is  the  Son  op  Man/' 
Stifle  He  can  take  a  man's  measure  as  well  as  a  Divine 
wnre  of  a  man's  weaknesses,  perils,  and  temptations ; 
ineasnre,  as  a  man,  man's  need  of  mercy,  and  utter  the 
ine  Father's  judgment  from  pitifiil  human  lips.  Few 
ds,  as  we  pore  over  these  dark  mysteries  of  existence. 
Bo  full  of  consolation  and  hope  as  these  words  of  the 
iour  upon  judgment.  Wo  can  bear  the  darkness,  we 
tear  the  anguish,  if  we  are  called  to  pass  through  it, 
inse  we  know  that  the  ordering  of  our  destinies  is 
the  hand  of  One  who  mingles  with  a  brother's 
^athy  and  tenderness   the  Divine   Father's  equity 

lO'ice. 

Hi  the  text  does  not  touch  upon  these  diflSculties  of 
H'b  history.  It  treats  him  broadly  as  the  typical 
^nce  of  the  reprobate,  the  man  who  by  his  own  base 

has  cast  himself  out  of  the  position  for  which  he  was 
31  and  trained;  who  by  one  decisive  manifestation  of 
(character  and  propensities  has  shut  himself  out  from 
i^  career  which  opened  fairly  before  him,  and  who 
5  no  means  of  reversing  the  decree  which  excludes 
»  though  he  seeks  it  carefully  with  tears.  It  opens 
ny  terrible  vision  of  the  inexorable  rigour  with  which 
is  done,  facts  when  they  are  once  fairly  established, 
St  npon  our  Uvea.    But  the  words  are  often  perverted  to 

darker  meanings — suggesting  visions  oi  unpardon- 
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able  sins^  of  fruitless  agonies  of  personal  repe 

with  wliicli  souls  under  strong    conviction  n< 

torment  themselves,  and  with  which  the  tex 

solutely  nothing  whatever  to  do.     A  man  seeki] 

of  heart  with  an  agony  of  tears,   pleading 

to  renew  him,  to  restore  him,  and  to  cheris 

new  life    and   hope,    yet    spumed    from   the 

mercy,  flung  forth  accursed  from  the  arms  of 

picture  which,  blessed  be  God,  has  no  origin 

Divine    word.     No !    thus    runs    the   gospel 

unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  < 

ffive  you  rest.     Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  lea 

for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shaU 

unto  your  souls.    For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 

light. ^^   '^Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  an 

find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you?*   ^' 

one  that  asketh  receiveth,  and  he  that  seekethfini 

to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened.'*     '*  If 

evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chit 

much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 

Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?'*    ^'  Whoso  co 

me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  him  out.*'  ''  This  man,  I 

continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood 

fore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 

unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  in 

for  them.** 

If  any  who  reads  these  words  has  ever  made  t 
stumbling-block,  has  ever  suffered  the  devil  to  t 
thought  into  his  heart  that  he  has  sinned  too  d 
repentance,  and  wandered  too  far  for  return — th 
but  lie  moaning  and  weeping  like  Esau,  and 
with  anguished  heart  for  repentance,  to  find  1 
rained  back  in  anathemas,  and  his  tears  with  t] 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb, — let  him  sweep  back  th< 
as  an  unholy  thing  to  the  devil  who  inspirec 
cling  to  the  outstretched  hand  of  Him  who  '^ 
break  the  bruised  reed,  who  will  not  quench  the 
flaxy  hut  will  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.** 
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The  text  has  Kterally  notliing  to  do  with  personal 
tepentance  before  God.  No  man  can  spiritually  seek  a 
place  of  repentance  carefully  with  tears,  and  fail  to  find 
it,  for  the  very  act  is  an  act  of  repentance.  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  repentance  here 
Bpoten  of  is  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Isaac,  or  of  Esau 
Itimself.  In  either  case  the  meaning  is  substantially  the 
83Bae.  He  found  no  means  of  reversing  the  decree,  of 
^nitning  the  blessing  of  the  firstborn,  of  inducing  his 
father  to  recall  the  benediction  which  had  been  treacher- 
ously diverted  to  the  younger,  though  he  sought  it  care- 
^iiUy  with  tears.  If  it  were  possible  that  this  text,  in  all  its 
dreadful  meaning,  could  bear  on  personal  repentance  for 
^>  and  frighten  men  from  it  lest  after  all  it  should  be 
hopeless,  it  would  deny  the  fundamental  ideas  and  pro- 
^^Mes  of  the  gospel ;  nay,  it  would  itself  "  trample  under 
foot  the  Son  of  Ood,  and  count  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
^"'GTewith  he  was  sancMJied  an  unholy  thing,  and  do 
^^^spite  to  the  Spirit  ofgraceJ' 

No !  the  text  is  a  very  solemn  and  even  terrible  wani- 
ng of  the  irrevocable  character  of  deeds  done  in  folly  or 
frenzy;  the  inexorable  character  of  the  fate  which  takes 
possession  of  them  when  once  they  have  gone  forth  from 
^>  and  which  makes  by  them,  it  may  bo  in  spite  of  our 
^^®*i^  and  prayers  and  desperate  struggles,  a  complete 
'^v-olutionin  our  lives. 

Esau's  history  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  history  of 
*»"©  fell.  And  it  is  a  history  which  we  all  constantly 
'^peat  in  the  critical  moments  of  our  lives.  Esau  fell 
**  -Adam  fell,  and  fundamentally  for  the  same  reason, 
^^^m  despised  his  birthright,  and  thought  that  there 
J^*®  a  readier  way  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  his 
^^art,  "Esskxi  by  one  act  changed,  not  his  own  history  and 
^stijxy  only,  but  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation ;  Adam 
,7^^4Sr©d,  by  his  one  sin,  the  destiny  of  a  great  world. 
iJI/^^^refore"  says  the  apostle,  ''  as  by  one  man  sin  en- 

^  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
^^^    all  mmJ^    (Eom.  v.  12.)     Adam,  like  Esau,  saw 
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through  the  eyes  of  Eve  that  the  "  tree  was  good  jfi^r 
foody  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  inalce  one  wiseJ*    What  good  shall  my  birti- 
right  do  to  me,  he  said  practically  when  he  saw  the  for* 
bidden  fruit,  and  he  sold  it ;  and  that  moment's  work  fir 
him,  for  you,  for  me,  for  all  the  myriad  human  geners^ 
tions,   can  never  be  recalled  in  time  or   in  eternity. 
There  is  something  very  much  nobler  here  than  in  Esau  g 
profaneness.     It  was  not  in  a  moment  of  sensual  lust  tliat 
our  first  father  sold  his  own  birthright  and  ours.    Tbo 
desire  of  wisdom,  or  what  he  took  for  wisdom,  had  mock 
to  do  with  the  force  of  the  temptation ;  but  the  essence 
of  the  matter  is  the  same  :  Adam  and  Esau  both  chose;  ia 
the  place  of  the  good  which  Grod  had  provided  for  tlwDf 
a  good  which  they  provided  for  themselves,     Bitteriy 
Adam,  like  Esau,  repented  of  his  folly,  and  sought  ix> 
undo  his  work.     When  the  wilderness  lay  cold  and  bara 
before  him,   and  the   flaming   sword   of  the  cherubiift 
guarded  the  backward  path  to  the  bright  abodes  whiifc 
he  had  lost  for  ever,  he  measured  for  the  first  time  the 
full  significance  of  his  transgression.     And  when  tho  SQ^ 
set  angry  and  lurid  on  the  wilderness,  and  the  moanisff 
winds  swept  hoarsely  over  the  waste,  while  a  shudd^^ 
shook  the  breast  of  nature  as  the  tempest  clouds  gathered 
in  the  sullen  sky,  Adam  caught  the   infection  of  tb^ 
tremor,  and  watched  with  quivering  eye  the  awful  cotj* 
flict  of  the  forces    which  had  broken  loose   from  h^ 
allegiance,  and  which   seemed  to  come  thundering  ^ 
as  the  doomsmen  of   the  death  which  his  Judge  b^ 
decreed.     Think  you  that  then  his  heart  did  not  ding  *^ 
the  memories  of  the  splendours  and  serenitieB  of  '&A0^ 
with  passionate  longing ;  think  you  that  he  did  not  pf^ 
strate  himself  in  an  agony  of  frenzied  supplication  tli^ 
the  barred  portal  might  be  unclosed  again,  that  the  fi^^^ 
sword    might  be   sheathed,    that  the   flowers  of  Ed^**" 
might  again  spring  beneath  his  footsteps,  while  the  balt^^ 
breezes  whispered  a  blessing  as  they  played  around  tl^ 
field  of  his  labour  and  his  bower  of  rest  ? 
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xxd  what  has  been  the  long  and  bitter  cry  of  man's 
liistory  ?  O  Qrod,  reverse  the  sentence,  reopen  the 
of  paradise,  revoke  the  corse,  let  the  sunlight  of 
XX  shine  once  more  on  a  holy,  peaceful,  and  happy 
Lei !  This  is  the  great  burden  of  human  literature  in 
ta  deeper  and  more  sacred  utterances ;  it  is  the  mean- 
of  all  the  world's  great  poems,  the  refrain  of  all  its 
Mortal  hymns.  Recall  the  curse  I  let  life  again 
^me  pure,  peaceful,  and  blessed  !  Men,  nations,  ages 
B  agonized  over  the  sentence ;  but  they  have  found  no 
^  of  repentance,  no  means  to  change  the  mind  of  the 
^  or  their  own  condition  as  the  subjects  of  it, 
agh  they  have  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  Esau 
the  rejected  of  the  birthright ;  you  and  I  are  the  ro- 
od of  Eden.  Sinners  we  are  by  nature  and  procli- 
-,  with  a  sinner's  burdens,  a  sinner's  experience,  and 
Uner's  doom.  And  there  is  no  way  to  change  the 
»,  to  rid  us  of  the  burden,  to  cancel  the  sentence,  to 
LQfate  the  anguish  of  a  life  on  which  the  devil  has 
"ed  the  shameful  brand ;  no  way  to  force  the  barred 
is  of  paradise,  even  by  the  banded  energies  of  a 
L-racked,  sin-tormented  world. 

Old  I  suppose  that  the  private  experience  of  most 
1  furnishes  the  key  to  this.  Who  has  not  known 
Lathing  of  the  agony  with  which  one  dark  deed  of 
^on,  lust,  falsehood,  knavery,  baseness,  can  torture  a 
:ian  heart  ?  Look  back.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  past 
Dg  np  at  this  moment  in  the  full  menace  of  its  hateful 
n,  clear  as  the  ghost  of  Banquo  before  his  murderer's 
bt,  which  you  would  give  your  wealth,  nay,  some  of 
L  would  give  worlds  if  they  had  them,  to  undo ;  if 
i^oience  might  but  recover  its  serenity,  and  life  its 
Bhtnessj  if  the  leprous  flesh  of  their  experience 
?Iit  again  become,  like  Naaman's,  fair,  pure,  and  sweet 
tlia  flesh  of  a  little  child.  It  is  not  every  Gehazi  whose 
>^8y  comes  out  in  his  flesh,  and  makes  him  loathsome 
^  fellows.  How  many  Gehazis  move  about  among  us. 
Ting  their  leprosy  within^  but  none  the  less  plague. 
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stricken  and  perilous  !  Happy  those  who  liave  no  dar  J^ 
chambers  in  their  being,  haunted  by  the  skeletons  c^* 
their  dead  lusts,  sins,  or  crimes — skeletons  which  neve^ 
fail  to  come  forth  at  their  banquets  to  scare  them^ 
choosing  ruthlessly  the  hours  of  their  festivity  aii3- 
triumph  to  murder  all  their  joys.  There  may  be  Bom^ 
readers  of  these  words  who  know  this  in  all  its  horror,  ir*- 
whom  the  anguish  of  the  irrevocable  and  irreparable  ha^ 
killed  all  the  joy  of  life — a  word  spoken,  a  passion  in- 
dulged, a  deed  done,  which  in  one  brief  moment  has 
drawn  a  brooding  shadow  over  the  once  sunlit  landscape 
of  their  lives.  And  you  have  wept  and  prayed,  lyinS" 
prostrate  on  the  cold  ground,  beseeching  the  mercifnl 
God  that  He  would  blot  out  the  record  from  your  memoiy 
and  from  the  lives  which  it  has  embittered  and  cursed  5 
but  "  the  heaven  has  been  as  brass,  the  earth  beneatlx 
has  been  as  iron/^  The  word  ''irrevocable''  has  forced  iU» 
meaning  upon  you  in  all  its  terrible  sternness,  and  yoo- 
have  needed  no  commentary  to  expound,  or  preacher  \o 
drive  home  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  ''  Beware  kw^ 
there  be  any  fornicator ,  or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  wk^^ 
for  one  morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  For  ye  know^ 
how  that  afterwardy  when  he  would  have  inherited  V^^ 
blessing y  he  was  rejected :  for  he  found  no  place  ofrtfe»f^ 
ance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears" 

And  if  there  may  be  some  readers  who  know  this  e^-* 
perience  in  all  its  horror,  there  are  a  multitude  who  kno^^ 
it  in  its  more  modified  forms,  and  who  find  it  terrible 
enough  even  then.     Who  has  not  had  forced  upon  hi^^ 
the  misery  of  regrets  or  remorse,  the  causes  of  which  re?-- 
main  unalterable,  fixed  as  the  stars  in  their  orbits,  ^^ 
the  fruits  of  which  leave  deep  traces  on  the  experience  a^^ 
the  destiny  through  time,  yes,  and  through  eternity  ?  Di,^ 
David,  think  you,  ever  look  coldly  or  carelessly  on  h'* 
bold  soldier's  bloody  grave  ?  Was  there  no  sad  shadoW;^^ 
his  eye,  around  the  beauty  of  Bathsheba's  child,  which  ^^ 
murmured  "  JedidiaV  could  chase  away  ?    Was  his  hom^ 
ever  free  from  the  shadow^  from  the  hour  when  Nathan  ^ 
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b  the  man ''  drove  conviction  home,  and  wrung 
the  most  bitter  cry  of  a  sinner's  anguish  which 
.  record  in  the  literature  of  our  world  ?  Few 
bhe  book  of  history  are  more  terrible  than  the 
ich  entered  David's  home,  the  discord  which 
ngdom,  the  anguish  which  pierced  his  heart, 
our  of  his  great  transgression.  A  sad,  care- 
^en  man,  he  finished  his  course  and  went  down 
re.  Compare  the  David  of  1  Kings  i,  ii.,  with 
;  shepherd  in  his  early  prime,  if  you  would 
le  havoc  which  one  great  sin  may  make  in  a 
Ah !  in  a  measure  we  all  know  it,  in  some  form 
words,  deeds,  outbursts  of  passion,  which  have 
r  hearts  with  anguish,  sundered  precious  bonds 
ve  sullied  reputation,  clouded  prospects,  wither- 
or  blighted  the  promise  of  lives  which  we  were 
cherish,  or  of  our  own.  And  we  would  give 
blot  out  their  record,  and  to  repair  the  evil 
been  wrought ;  but  it  remains  engraven  with 
1  in  the  rock  for  ever :  man  cannot  obliterate  it, 
ill  not 
>lete  the  subject,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  two 

)  dread  seasons  of  crucial  trial,  on  which  the 
fe,  nay  of  eternity,  is  hanging,  never  come  upon 
mcnt. 

[  appear  from  the  text  that  one  morsel  of  meat 
question  of  the  birthright ;  that  one  hard,  hot 
chase  settled  the  destinies  of  peoples  for  all 
kt  is  one  side  of  it,  the  outside.  But  the  real 
of  the  question  was  made  already;  any  trifle 
to  disclose  what  has  already  established  itself 
lanent  character  within.  Esau  had  nursed  his 
or  the  birthright  by  a  thousand  daily  lustings 
gs ;  many  a  bitter  scoff  too  he  had  flung  at 
Dus  and  meditative  mood.  Things  like  this 
1  alone.  The  life  of  the  chosen  family  is  de- 
words  of  wonderful  beauty  and  power  in  Heb. 
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xi.  8-14.     ^^  By  faith  Abraham,  wheti  he  was  called  io  ^^ 
out  into  a  j)lace  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  ink-^' 
Htance,  obeyed;  and  he  went  out,  not  Icnowing  whither  ^^ 
went.     By  faith  he  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,  a$  c^ 
a  strange  country,  dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  aif^ 
Jacob,  the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  promise.    JPorfc^ 
loolccdfor  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  ar^^ 
maker  is  Ood,     Through  faith  also  Sara  lierself  remie^ 
strength  to  conceive  seed,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  whrr^ 
she  was  pa^t  age,  because  she  judged  him  faithful  who  hr^ 
promised.     Therefore  sprang  there  even  of  one,  and  him  <t^ 
good  as  dead,  so  ynaiiy  as  the  stars  of  tlie  shy  in  multitui^^ 
and  as  tlue  sand  which  is  by  tlie  sea  shore  innumerable-' 
These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promiie^^ 
but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  oftherrM-^ 
and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  stranger''^ 
and  jnlgrims  on  the  earth.     For  they  that  say  suchthin^'^ 
declare  ^dainly  that  they  seek  a  cou7itry,"     This  life  JacoT^ 
belie  ved  in  prof  oun  dly ;  this  life  Esau  as  profoundly  despised  - 
Ho  despised  it  all,  and  made  liis  contempt  abundantly 
apparent.     '^  And  TJsau  was  forty  years  old  when  he  to(^^ 
to  Wife  Judith  the  daughter  of  Beer i  the  Hittiie,  and  Boihr^ 
emath  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,     Which  were  ^^ 
grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to  Bcbelcah*'  (Gen.  xxvi.  84, 5^  - 
This  shows  how  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  tt^ 
spirit  of  the  chosen  race  he  was  from  the  first,  and  r^' 
mained  through  life.     All  his  sympathies  and  association-*^ 
were  with  the  pagans  around  him.     Jacob  was  the  triL 
heir  of  the  promise,  for  he  believed  in  it;  Esau  itsoutcasC>. 
for  he  despised  it,  and  had  despised  it  from  the  first^^ 
His  every  act  had  expressed  his  contempt  of  it,  and  ft 
sale  of  the  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  but  complei 
the  witness  that  he  was  a  profane  person,  a  pagan 
heart.     These  moments  mark  the  crises  for  which  a  lott; 
train  of  thought  and  habit  has  prepared.     Many  a  sed^"*^ 
sin,  born  of  luxury  and  nursed  by  royal  power  and  splei^  "^ 
dour,  broke  out  into  the  davlight  when  David  looked  UJK^ 
Bathsheba,  and  filled  his  life  with  unutterable  sorrow  ai^ 
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shame.    God  takes  no  man  in  a  hasty  moment  and  brands 

"itti  reprobate.     A  thousand  daily  touches  through  long 

yeai-8  have  shaped  the  image  which  there  reveals  itself,  and 

^^  '^rhich  is  moulded  the  everlasting  destiny.     The  little 

^»  of  life  are  busily,  hour  by  hour,  creating  the  great 

■^  »•    The  small  habits  and  actions,  which  we  allow  to 

unrebuked — they  seem  to  be  such  trifles — soon  pass 

^^  beyond  the  power  of  memory  to  recall ;  but  they 

*®*»"V"e  their  ineffaceable  trace  on  our  constitution  and  cha- 

'*<^'t>cr,  and  lay  silently  the  train  of  some  great  outburst  of 

™'tj^  passion,  or  wickedness,  like  Esau's  or  JDavid's.    Then 

M  ^^VTritten  a  record  on  our  nature  and  destiny  which  one 

^y  we  shall  agonize  to  blot  out ;  but  the  inexorable  eye 

'p<^^C8  coldly  down  on  the  frenzied  pleader,  and  the  stony 

lip^  fashion  themselves  into  a  voiceless  "Too  late  1^'  Meet 

»ia.^  meet  all  the  devil's  seductions  and  enticements,  sternly 

01^    *he  threshold,  and  the  citadel  remains  for  ever  sure. 

2  .  The  irrevocable  is  not  the  irreparable,  through  the 
•b^^mnding  mercy  and  grace  of  God. 

^Things  cannot  be  obliterated  or  abolished.  They  re- 
'Jtia.iii,  and  their  record  remains,  for  ever.  But,  blessed  be 
God,  they  may  bo  transmuted,  and  wear  Divine  forms  of 
beauty  and  joy.  And  this  is  what  redemption  means. 
Eden  is  closed  for  ever.     To  abolish  the  condition  of 


as  a  sinner,  otherwise  than  by  one  grand  sentence  of 

dooia  which  would  abolish  his  existence  as  a  creature, 

?*^^ond  the  power  even  of  heaven.    A  sinner's  lot  you 

'^^^rit,  a  sinner's  experience  you  must  know,  a  sinner's 

*^^y  you  must  taste^  a  sinner's  horror  of  darkness  you 

™^«t  pass  through — ^to  the  pit,  if  the  birthright  never 

*8^^^  seems  to  you  beautiful  and  glorious,  a  tlung  to  be 

^^    by  toil  and  tears  and  prayers;  but  if  your  soul 

P*J^a  in  its  rioting,  if  it  sickens  in  its  worldly  wealth  and 

^^^dour,  if  the  question  forces  itself  upon  you  as  it 

^^^x*  seems  to  have  forced  itself  upon  Esau,  "  What  shall 

J^o/i^  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 

^T^  «ottZ,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 

^  ? "  then  the  sinner's  anguish,  from  which  there  is  no 
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escape  for  any  one  of  us,  may  be  made  by  Christ^s  dea^f 
love  the   strait  gate  to    the  splendour,  the  glory,  to^ 
bliss  of  heaven.     And  this  is  Bedemption.     Divine  love*^ 
love  that  could  die,  love  that  did  die,  that  its  belov^^i 
ones  might  not  die,  is  the  solvent  which  transmutes  aU 
the  shame  and  pain  of  sin  to  heavenly  glory  and  blis^- 
'^  Wliere   sin   abounded,   grace   did  much  more   abound  ^ 
that  as  sin  had  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grar^^ 
reign  through  righteousness,   unto   eternal   life,  by  Je»t^^ 
Christ  our  Lord/^  Here  is  no  reversal,  no  obliteration  of  tLi 
past,  mark  you ;    the  thing  that  was  is  and  shall  be;  ii< 
power  in  the  universe  can  blot  out  its  trace.     The  er: — 
perience  of  a  sinner  is  part  of  your  being,  and  in  it^ 
transmuted  form  must  remain  part  of  your  being  thiougT 
eternity.     These  wounds  and  sores  of  sin,  suSused  V 
Christ^s  great  love,  become  the  lustrous  pearls  of  heave»- 
Nothing  in  the  past,  I  care  not  how  dark  or  damning  '  "" 
may  be,  is  irreparable  by  the  love  which  ''  endwred  i 
cross  and  despised  the  shame,'*  that  it  might  win  the  rigl*-*' 
and  the  power  to  redeem.     There  is  no  sin  whose  staia^ 
may  not  be  wept  out  at  the  Redeemer's  feet.   There  isao 
life  which  may  not  win  ^^  She  hath  loved  much,  for  st^ 
hath  much  forgiven^'  as  its  record,  earnest  of  a  raptor^ 
of  eternal  bliss.     But  dream  not  that  the  path  can  be 
easy  one,  and  that  penitence  can  transmute  the  sorro^ 
into  joy  by  a  word.      You  have  done  that  whose  issti^^ 
could  only  be  undone  by  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  ^ 
Gethsemane,  the  cross  and  passion  of  Calvary ;  and  yo**" 
too  must  die,  die  to  sin,  that  you  may  live  to  God.    Tl\^ 
flesh,  which  has  despised  your  birthright,  must  be  mot^V^ 
fied,  crucified,  by  grace.     ^^  I  am  crucified  with  Chri^^   £ 
you  must  learn  to  say ;  you  must  know  the  fellowship^  ^^ 
the  sufferings  of  your  Master,  and  taste  the  cup  of  whi^ 
Ho  drank  the  dregs,  or  the  lost  birthright  is  lost  for  ©^^^ 
and  the  deed  done  on  earth  remains  irreparable  as  W^ 
as  irrecoverable  through  eternity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Suffering  in  relation  to  the  Christian  Life, 

od  chastens  us  for  oar  profit,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  his  holi- 
— HsB.  xii.  10. 

forgiven  world  sufiTering  cannot  be  a  curse,  it  must 
•  part  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  contribute  to 
Balization;  such  was  the  predominant  idea  of  our 
iiflcourse.  We  attempted  to  show  that  the  suffering 
Ix  the  unconverted  man  is  called  to  endure  becomes 
o  hand  of  God  an  irresistible  goad  urging  him  toward 
ix^ss ;  we  brought  before  you  the  sweet  and  noble 
I,  addressed  to  all  who  have  sought  comfort  but  to 
►larpose,  '^  My  son,  be  not  weary  of  his  correction.'^ 
lave   now  to   consider  the  subject  under  another 

ith  broken  pride  the  sinner  has  gone  weeping  to 
Redeemer's  feet,  and  poured  forth  his  heart ;  at  the 
cl  of  the  blessed  words,  '^  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are 
L^en  thee,''  he  has  risen.  Here  ho  is  then  arrived 
^e  goal.  May  we  not  expect  that  henceforth  he  will 
•^e  from  sorrow,  and  that  unmingled  happiness  will 
:^e  natural  pledge  of  his  reconciliation  ?  The  poor 
Snal  who  looked  with  a  penitent  and  loving 
fc  to  the  Saviour  received  this  promise,  '^  To-day 
b  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise."  Where  is  this 
dise  of  pardoned  sinners  ?  In  what  part  of  the  world 
^  its  ever-blooming  trees  been  replanted  ?   Where  does 
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its  cloudless  sky  always  shine  ?    Where  is  the  asyl 
which  death  does  not  enter  ?     It  is  not  to  be  found ;  m 
we  all  know  that  the  external  conditions  of  existence  har^ 
undergone  no  change  for  the  Christian.     Of  this  he  ha-s 
no  right  to  complain;    he  was  not  taken  by  surprise. 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  leave  him  under  any  delusion:  He 
declared  that  the  servant  would  not  meet  with  better  treat- 
ment than  the  Master ;  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "  You 
wiU  have  trouble  and  anguish  in  the  world."    If  we  look 
at  the  condition  of  His  apostles,  we  find  that  according 
to  the  world^s  idea  of  things  it  was  a  very  miserable 
one ;  shelterless,  poor,  and  despised,  they  traversed  the 
earth  of  which  they  were  regarded  as  the  oflEscouring, 
only  to  meet  with  fresh  suflFerings  wherever  they  went. 
Judging  only  bv  appearance,  these  men  were  to  be  pitied; 
if  they  were  privileged,  it  was  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  their  afEUctions.     But  why  go  back  eighteen  centnrieSi 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact  f     I  have  seen  my 
brother  in  the  faith,  him  who  is  to  share  the  incorruptible 
inheritance  with  me,  earning  a  precarious  subsistence  bf 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  experiencing  all  the  bitterne^* 
of  poverty.     I  have  seen  the  Christian  mother  weepiJ^ 
by  the  side  of  an  empty  cradle.     I  have   seen  Grod'* 
family  on  earth  incessantly  smitten,  sifted  by  afflicti^ 
like  wheat. 

Do  not  be  astonished  at  this :  not  one  of  us  has  y^ 
reached  the  goal ;  for  pardon  is  not  the  goal,  but  ot^ 
the  starting-point.      The   end    is    holiness,    and   sd 
holiness  1  no  less  than  that  of  God  Himself.     The  W 
to    it    starts  from  the   foot    of   the  cross,— -a    narr 
way,  calling  for  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice.     As 
proceed,   groans   are  intermingled  with  expressions 
gratitude,  and  we  are  in  constant  need  of  being  stn 
lated  by  afliiction.     Let  us  now  inquire  how  it  f^fils 
important   office  on  behalf  of  Christians.      We  k 
beforehand  that  it  cannot  but  tend  to  the  realization 
merciful  design.      If  it  was  a  source  of  blessing 
for  the  unconverted  man^  what  will  it  not  be  for 
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*  lias  become  a  partaker  of  grace  ?  This  assurance  of 
If  affords  great  comfort,  but  we  must  ascertain  more 
wisely  the  nature  of  the  blessing  which  the  Christian 
•^ins  through  suffering.  It  must  be  very  considerable, 
^e  St.  James  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  must 
•^nt  it  all  joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  temptations.* 
I  can  only  justify  the  use  of  such  strange  but  noble 
ttoiage,  my  object  will  be  attained. 
El  Divine  revelation  an  admirable  progress  of  thought  is 
►servable,  rising  gradually  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
ITOS.  This  striking  progress  is  observable  in  regard  to 
en  particular  truth,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  truth  in 
neral.  Thus,  the  secret  of  affliction  was  not  entirely 
realed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world ;  it  was  made  known 
man  little  by  little,  and  it  is  only  by  the  precious  light 
the  gospel  that  the  path  of  the  unfortunate  has  been 
[j  illumined,  and  it  is  only  since  the  proclamation  of 
•don  that  we  have  heard  the  last  word  of  the  sad 
^ma.  Three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  what  I 
y  call  the  moral  history  of  suffering  amongst  the 
>ple  of  God.  Each  has  brought  out  most  clearly 
lie  important  truth,  which  has  not  been  set  aside  but 
her  completed  bv  a  higher  truth,  proceeding  from  a 
fr  revelation.  Thus  it  will  be  deeply  interesting  to 
,ke  a  rapid  examination  of  this  moral  history  of  suffer- 
f,  taking  care  not  to  omit  any  of  the  successive  lessons 
ich  God  has  given  to  His  children  in  the  course  of  His 
relations. 

1.  Suffering  was  presented  to  man,  first  of  all,  as 
3  direct  punishment  of  the  sins  ho  had  committed. 
lere  could  be  no  more  efficacious  way  of  awakening  his 
ascience.  God  treated  him  like  a  child.  In  fact, 
ring  this  first  age  of  the  world  humanity  was  really 
its  moral  infancy ;  it  could  not  rise  up  to  the  world 
mind ;  it  was  necessary  that  that  world  should  descend 
it,  and  that  every  truth  should  become  a  matter  of 

*  The  Freneh  tnuudatioxi  gites  affiietioni. 
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feeling  and  experience.     Man  found  it  difficult  to  look 
within ;  the  inner  book  did  not  lie  open  before  hiiD^ ; 
external  objects  alone  could  speak  a  language  sufficiently 
plain  for  him  to  understand.     Doubtless,  he  would  not 
have  grasped  the  truth,  even  in  this  palpable  form,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  secret  but  real  correspondence 
between  it  and  his  soul ;    yet  he  could  not  dispense  with- 
the  practical  teaching  of  the  Divine  dispensations.     ^ 
long  time  before  the  first  leaf  of  Scripture  was  written* 
revelation  had  begun  in  history ;  it  was  being  written  not 
in  words  but  in  facts,  simple  and  striking  facts.     Thns 
in  order  to  make  the  connection  between  sin  and  paaxx 
quite    clear,    God     had    established    a  striking    con*^- 
spondence   between  evil   and  suflFering,   between  rig"!*^ 
action  and  prosperity.     The  man  who  acts  righteously 
is  the   man   who   has    most  flocks,  most    riches,   most 
happiness.     The  patriarch  sees  his  servants'  tents  e:*' 
tending  far  across  the  plain.     All  that  he  does  prosper^  5 
rivers  of   oil  pour    out  from  the  rock;     he  multipli^^ 
his  days  as  the  sand ;    his  roots  spread  out  by  the  water"^^ 
and  the  dew  lies  all  night  on  his  branch;     his  rigl»-*2 
eousness  is  like  a  robe  and  a  diadem,  it  shines  amicL 
his  outward  prosperity  (Jobxxix.).     On  the  other  han 
the   wicked  travaileth   with  pain  every  day  ;     a  sma^    - 
number  of  years  is  reserved  for  the  violent  man;  a  dreadfi*-^^ 
sound  is  in  his  ears ;    in  the  midst  of  peace  he  thin 
that  the  destroyer  is  coming  upon  him ;     trouble   anu 
anguish  make  him  afraid,  they  assail  him.     Because 
stretcheth  out  his  hand  against  the  Almighty,  God  runnet 
upon  him  and  seizeth  him  in  the  thick  bosses  of  his  shiel 
He  shall  dwell  in  desolate  cities,  and  in  houses  which  n 
man  inhabiteth  and  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps, 
does  not  become  rich,  and  his  substance  does  not  increaser- 
and  what  he  wished  to  complete  will  not  be  prolon 
on  earth.     He  perishes  before  his  days  are  fulfilled ; 
branch  does  not  become  green  (Job  xv.).  The  first 
brings  out  with  great  distinctness  this  correspondence^' 
between  righteousness  and  earthly  happiness. 
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le  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  was  a  magnificent 
ization  of  Divine  justice  nnder  the  old  economy, 
ry  time  they  lapsed  into  idolatry  they  were  imme- 
dlj  and  severely  chastised ;  and  at  length  this  noble 
,  planted  by  the  running  waters  of  the  happy  Judsean 
9  was  transplanted  to  the  rivers  of  exile.  Every 
m  to  Grod,  every  act  of  repentance,  was  at  once  re- 
led;  and  we  may  assert  in  general  terms  that  the  old 
omy  held  the  balance  firm  between  right  action  and 
perity,  between  sin  and  suffering.  The  farther  back 
ro  towards  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  more  is 
He  justice  seen  to  be  attended  with  this  earthly  and 
HDral  sanction.  The  farther  we  go  from  them,  the 
>  do  we  feel  that  a  high  end  is  to  be  subserved  by 
inbig.  Every  time  therefore  that  the  man  of  God 
smitten  in  those  early  days,  he  was  led  to  think  that 
Lad  committed  some  great  sin ;  his  suffering  was  a 
oe  of  deep  humiliation,  he  clothed  himself  in  sack- 
1  and  ashes,  he  cast  dust  on  his  head  and  cried  to 
en,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  guilty  as  well  as 
x^ble.  Later  on,  he  had  to  learn  that  affliction  does 
i^onfine  its  attacks  to  exceptional  sinners,  and  that 
perity  does  not  fall  only  to  the  share  of  the  right- 
^  but  if  the  truth  revealed  to  him  was  incomplete,  it 
nevertheless  one  of  great  importance. 

But  it  was  not  possible  that  man  should  always  remain 
ant  with  the  most  elementary  principles  in  regard  to 
Explanation  of  suffering.  Facts  were  daily  occurring 
pparent  contradiction  to  this  distributive  justice,  ac- 
ing  to  which  piety  and  uprightness  should  always  be 
wTded  with  favour  and  the  wicked  man  rigorously 
ahed.  Oftentimes  it  was  not  the  just,  but  rather  the 
^ed  man,  who  appeared  to  prosper  in  aU  his  ways  : 
former  was  insidted,  despised,  and  poverty-stricken ; 
Latter  haughtily  displayed  his  wealth.  Long  before 
us  Christ  came,  poor  Lazarus  had  been  noticed  at  the 
'  of  wicked  Dives,  without  a  rag  to  cover  his  sores, 
first  time  that  happiness  was  thus  seen  severed  from 
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righteousneBs  there  was  a  profound  sliakiiig  among  pious 
souls,  a  terrible  perplexity  seized  them,  and  their  con- 
science trembled  as  if  God  Himself  were  about  to  fail 
them.     It  was  then  they  exclaimed  that  the  foundations 
were  overthrown :   "  My  feet  were  almost  gone,^'  said 
Asaph,  "  my  steps  had  well-nigh  slipped ''  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  2). 
There  is  a  book  in  Scripture  which  depicts  in  fiwy 
colours  this  moral  crisis,  so  full  of  inward  peril  and  dis- 
tress :   I  mean  the  book  of  Job,  one  of  the  most  predous 
of  books,  because  it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  awful 
struggles  of  a  human  heart,  and  because  it  sends  up  to 
heaven  the  deepest  groans  which  earth  ever  heard  before 
the  sobs  of  Calvary  were  uttered.  The  book  is  moistened 
with  the  bitterest  tears  which  a  human  creature  can  shed 
— those  of  a  wounded  conscience.    What  are  the  wounds 
of  the  heart,  compared  with  those  of  the  conscience? 
What  pain  can  compare  with  that  arising  from  the  feel- 
ing, or  rather  the  mistaken  notion,  of  injustice  in  Godf 
This  is  the  feeling  that  constitutes  all  the  pathos  of  the 
incomparable  drama  which  transpires  in  the  depths  of  ft 
righteous  man^s  heart,  of  the  tragedy  whose  theatre  is 
the  lowest  depths  of  an  immortal  soul.     The  question  is 
not  whether  Job  will  be  re-established  in  his  prosperityi 
but  whether  he  will  find  or  lose  his  God,  the  just  and 
holy  God.     It  is  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  beueye  apT 
longer  in  His   holiness,   which  darkens    his  soul  wiA 
the  shadow  of  death.     If  he  roars  like  a  wounded  lioni  if 
he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  if  he  can  discover  no  rest 
but  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb,  if  he  declares  that  he  wonld 
be  delighted  to  come  at  length  to  the  grave,  if  he  asks  the 
light  why  it  shines  on  the  wretched,  and  if  he  prays  to 
God,  all  whose  arrows  have  pierced  him,  to  put  an  end  to 
him,  it  is  not  because  his  flocks  have  fallen  a  prey  to  ^ 
Arab  despoiler,  or  because  his  sons  and  daughters  h*^ 
been  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  house,  which  ^ 
desert  wind  has  overthrown ;  it  is  not  because  he  is  eat^ 
up  by  a  frightful  disease :  no,  it  is  because  he  doubt* 
the  justice  of  God,    This  is  what  so  increases  his  to^ 
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mtB,  and  brings  him  to  utter  despair.  And  if  ho 
»abts  his  God^  it  is  becanse,  together  with  the 
lole  of  patriarchal  humanity^  he  has  all  along  be- 
yed  that  great  misfortunes  are  inflicted  here  oelow 
r  the  punishment  of  great  sins^  and  that  exceptional 
masters  are  signs  of  extraordinary  crimes.  From  his 
rliest  childhood  he  had  been  brought  up  with  this 
tion,  and  his  prosperity  at  the  outset  had  tended  to 
ofirm  it.  And  yet  the  most  horrible  calamities  have 
me  upon  him  one  after  another^  without  his  haying 
"saken  the  good  old  ways.  In  vain  ho  questions  him- 
If  and  examines  his  life ;  he  cannot  discover  the  excep- 
•nal  sin  which^  according  to  his  notion^  should  justify 
oh  terrible  disasters ;  he  would  be  almost  glad  to  find 
because  it  seems  to  him  that  he  would  at  the  same 
ae  find  his  God  once  more.  He  knows  that  he  is  a 
ifol  man^  he  confesses  it ;  and  perhaps^  if  the  contra- 
)tion  did  not  exasperate  him,  he  would  be  ready  to 
knowledge  in  the  guilt  which  he  shares,  in  common 
kh  all  the  rest  of  men,  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  mis- 
time :  but  his  friends  are  at  his  side,  turning  the  knife 
out  in  the  wound,  wearying  him  with  their  sententious 
leches  and  their  cold  reasonings,  declaring  one  after 
other  that  Job  must  have  committed  some  unheard-of 
I,  which  he  has  hypocritically  concealed,  and  by  which 
»ne  the  excessive  cnaracter  of  his  calamity  can  bo  ex- 
ined.  '^  Can  the  flag,''  they  say  to  him,  '^  grow  with- 
b  water  ?  will  it  not  wither  before  any  herb  ?  So  are 
»  paths  of  all  that  forget  God,  and  the  hypocrite's  hope 
Jl  perish''  (Job  viii,  11,  13).  It  is  the  old  notion  of 
fering,  harshly  thrust  in  the  face  of  an  afflicted  man, 

0,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  corruption  of  his 
e,  knows  that  he  is  innocent. 

Fob  feels  that  he  is  not  a  hypocrite ;  his  conscience 

krs  him  witness  that  he  has  been  a  faithful  servant  of 

Lord,  and  that,  looking  at  the  matter  as  one  of  strict 

tioe^  the  hand  of  Qod  ought  not  to  weigh  so  heavily  on 

1,  Hence  a  rising  of  indignation,  a  rebellion  not  of 
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the  will  but  of  the  conscience,  a  conflict  of  feelings  wliich 

excites  a  tempest  within  him.     Hence  his  ardent  defence 

of  himself  against  the  Almighty;  hence  the  audacity  with 

which  as  a  frail  being  he  relies  on  his  consciousn^  of 

right,  at  least  as  he  has  understood  it  up  to  that  time; 

and  in  a  sense  he  sets  Grod  against  God.     We  miist  not 

search  in  the  book  of  Job  for  the  development  of  a  iheoij 

about  suffeHnsr:  we  must  not  ask  him  for  the  logic  which 

nt''Ter  allows  the  thread  of  an  argument  to  snap  in  its 

ivid  hand.    Xo ;  we  have  in  these  pages  something  more 

than  a  book.,  we  have  a  soul  pouring  itself  forth  in  bnrn- 

iriiT  words  _:  we  meet  with  thoughts  and  emotions  which 

:VU?w  one  another  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  prayer 

corrrec?  after  an  almost  blasphemous  speech ;  confidence  in 

Gvxi  and  hop^  surmount  the  bitter  floods  of  despair;  love 

is  2ii3Li~ed  wirh  indignation :  but  nevertheless  the  most 

«rikin^  feature  of  the  book  is  the  passionate  interro- 

JTM^?:!  which  Job  addresses  to  heaven,  "  O  Thou  who 

kno'wv^  that  I  am  not  an  impious  man,  canst  Thou  take 

tJeiLjrht  ill  crashing  me?"     If  the  veil  hiding  fronoL  our 

view  the  invisible  world  had  been  removed  for  a  moment, 

it  Jv^  cocld  have  known  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the 

Kyi^<»  cause«  if  he  could  have  seen  his  calamity  from  the 

Wirfi:  or  hetuv^n  instead  of  lookinsr  at  it  from  the  level  of 

'^*^?**^'^  ^-'^a  amidst  the  ashes  where  he  lay,  resignation 

wvHild  baiTx*  l»^a  an  easy  matter.     What  if,  transported 

i:t:v-  ^b?  vVvecAnt  of  grace,  he  had  learnt  beforehand  all 

5ia3  ^ii^  rvjcpl^  of  G^xl  were  afterwards  to  know  respect- 

^^  ^i-e  eiid  o:  aSiotion !     But  this  veil  was  not  to  be 

r*:'^«e>a.  he  wt^s  tio5  to  know  the  solution  of  the  problem, 

jttio.  yv<x  ^^  ^k:3^  compelled  to  submit ;  he  was  obliged  to 

K*  :s*5is&?vi  wi^h  sieeing  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  that 

ewry  *ia:aer  de«s^rnes  the  wrath  of  the  Lord.     In  pre- 

^^  !ll  '^^  ^l^  '^^  ^^""^  *^^'  ^^  ^•^*«  compelled  <» 
^         ^^  »  .  ^erstand  the 

foundations 

w— •  wa.  VM.3  whiriwind* 

IVv^kw^  if  iIkhi  hasi  VBderctendin^r  Have  the  ffl^ 
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^     ^eath  been  opened  nnto  thee,  or  hast  thou  seen  the 

Ooi^a  of  the  shadow  of  death  f     Knowest  thou  the  ordi- 

?^^ce8  of  heaven  ?  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof 

?L     the  earth?     Shall    he    that    contendeth    with    the 

^^*^^ghty  instruct  him  ?  he  that  reproveth  God,  let  him 

^^"^er  it/'      Then  Job,  humbled,  answered  the   Lord 

Y^^  said,  '^  Behold,  I  am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ? 

^Will  lay  my  hand  on  my  mouth/'     Admirable  ending 

^    this  inspired  book,  and  this  moral  drama,  the  various 

^O^ements  (peripeties)  of  which  are  so  affecting. 

-A.  noble  lesson  for  all  time  !     Although,  as  we  shall 
^^o  directly,  we  as  Christians  possess  the  full  solution 
^  the  general  problem  of  suffering,  yet  we  frequently 
^xxd  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Job,  in  regard  to  this 
^r  that  particular  a£EUction.     There  are  sorrows  so  far- 
reaching,  so  universal ;  there  are  losses  so  absolute,  and 
lalows  so  terrible   and  inexplicable,   that  it   seems  for 
a  time  as  if  we  were  wrapped  in  thickest  gloom,  and  as 
if  the  secret  of  the  Lord  had  not  been  revealed.     Why 
was  this  man  stricken,  and  that  man  spared  ?     Why  was 
such  and  such  a  being,  in  whom  so  many  hopes  centre, 
or  who  had  already  realized  so  many  pleasant  expecta- 
tions^ why  was  he  withdrawn?     Why  was  that  other 
person  left,  an  useless  encumbrance  to  earth  ?     Why  was 
that  voice,  which  found  an  echo  in  so  many  hearts,  suddenly 
silenced?-'   Why  have   I  been  smitten?     Why  have  1 
lost   that  which  rendered  my  moral  life  beautiful  and 
useful  ?     Oftentimes  the  soul  seems  lost  for  a  while  in 
thoughts  which  overwhelm  it,  it  loses  its  foothold,  it 
tumbles  about  helplessly  amid  the  deep  waters  of  afiQic- 
tion.     It  seems  as  if  all  were  over.     Do  not  believe  it. 
Bemember  Job;   you  cannot  go  to  greater  lengths  of 
despair  than  he,  and  yet  God  had  pity  on  him.     There 
is  much  comfort  for  you  in  this  example  of  indescribable 
suffering,  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  yet 
pardoned  and  consoled.     Cling  to  the  memory  of  this 
blessed  fact  as  to  a  cable  of  deliverance,  a  board  or 
a  plank  amid  the  shipwreck.     And  then  remember  that 


3:^1  Thr.  ^fl/sti:^^  n/  ^^iffcring, 

affliction  forms  part  of  God's  plan,  and  that  He  also  asl 
you  to  manifest  ready  and  absolute  confidence  in  Him. 
3.  Let  us  now  ascend  to  the  higher  stages  of  revel 
tion,   to  those   solitary  heights   where   henceforth   tt^a€ 
believer  beholds  the  dawn  of  day,   to  the  cross  whith^^r 
all  things  conspire  to  lead  us.     It  is  there  that  sufierirM.^ 
utters  its  last  word.    First  of  all,  in  order  to  assure  us  tk 
pain  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  sin,  it  is  enough  that 
whois  emphatically  the  Righteous  One  should  have  suffers  ci 
I  know  that  He  suffered  for  us,  and  that  He  bore  our  sixis 
on  the  tree  by  submitting  to  their  consequences ;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  certain  that  He  Himself  remained  free  from  3JI 
pollution,  that  evil  found  nothing  in  EUm,  and  that  the 
extreme  anguish  of  His  crucifixion  was  coincident  with  blio 
highest  manifestation  of  holiness.    Already  the  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament — that  anticipation  of  the  gospel 
— ^had  depicted  the  ideal  Servant  of  God,  the  redeemmg 
Messiah,  with  suffering  features ;  and  thus  the  iron  circle 
in    which  Job    was  shut    up  by  his  friends  had  been 
broken.      The  crucifixion  of  the  Holy  and  the  Just  One 
taught  the  world  that  perfect  holiness   has  no   other 
asylum   on    earth  than    the  accursed  tree.      But    tbe 
Saviour's  crucifixion  is  not  sitnply  the  revelation  of  the 
highest  truths ;    it  is  a  redemption,  the  redemption    of 
our  transgressions,  the  cancelling  of  our  debt  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Him  who  was  emphatically  the  Eighteou^ 
One.     He  who  believes  in  Him  is  no  longer  exposed    *^ 
be  condemned  by  the  justice  to  which  no  satisfaction  1*^ 
been  offered ;  suffering  in  his  case  is  essentially  a  me^^^*^ 
of  grace,  and  it  assumes  the  beautiful  name  of   tri^» 
thus    summing    up   all    its  blessings.      It   strength^'** 
Christian  virtue  by  calling  it  into  exercise;    it  rev^^"-* 
the  depth  of  the  soul ;  it  glorifies  tho  Divine  Saviour  ^^ 
making  known  the  power  of  His  consolation;  it  give^    *^ 
faith  and  love  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  aispl^*'^' 
ing  their  power;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  our  text,it  m&3^^* 
us  partakers  of  the  Divine  holiness.     It  is  a  bum-i^^ 
furnace,  which  is  never  kindled  but  for  the  purifying' 
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and  to  rid  it  of  all  dross.  To  employ  Vinet's  illus- 
on^  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Sculptor  the 
nless  bnt  beneficent  chisel^  which^  from  out  of  the 
k  of  still  shapeless  marble,  will  draw  forth  His  own 
^,  to  live  again  in  a  creature  that  has  for  too  long  a 
)  been  degraded. 

anctification  is  simply  conversion  continued  and 
Srmed.  K  conversion  consists^  as  we  have  said,  in 
ing  ourselves  with  heart  and  will,  and  with  our  whole 
%  to  the  Divine  Sufferer,  sanctification  will  consist 
niting  ourselves  to  Him  on  the  cross  in  an  increas- 
Y  intunate  manner.  It  is  a  long  and  painful  labour, 
^h  has  to  be  incessantly  recommenced;  in  our  mor^ 
which  is  so  fluctuating  and  fickle,  nothing  can  be 
mplished  suddenly  and  once  for  all ;  the  action  of  to- 
does  not  render  the  action  of  to-morrow  unnecessary, 
the  less  so  that  union  with  the  Saviour  is  continually 
©red  by  the  life  of  the  world,  by  its  numberless 
stations,  and  by  the  spontaneous  opposition  of  our 
beart.  If  therefore  I  were  left  to  myself,  I  should 
be  tired  of  those  painful  struggles,  and  should  go 
to  the  present  world,  assuredly  bearing  in  my  heart 
%cfaing  pang  which  the  young  man  experienced 
defused  the  Master's  call, — ^the  world  having  made 
^capable  of  loving  the  cross,  and  the  cross  of  loving 
•rorld  to  which  1  should  have  sold  myself, — awful 
ition,  into  which  we  should  all  fall  but  for  the  help  of 
At  all  costs,  we  must  be  kept  close  to  the  redeem- 
and  sanctifying  cross :  the  affiictions  which  God 
ins  are  the  means  of  attaching  us  to  it  in  some 
iture. 

Let  us  now  very  briefly  consider  how  by  means  of 
I  we  are  more  and  more  planted  with  Christ  in  His 
fixion.  First  of  all,  they  wean  us  from  inferior  things. 
3  love  of  the  worid  is  enmity  against  God"  (English 
elation,  *'  The  carnal  mind  is,"  etc.) ;  this  refers  not 
to  the  evil  worldly  life,  with  its  impure  lusts,  but  also 
o  immoderate  and  idolatrous  love  of  the  ci'eature. 

A  A   2 


„.^uDau  guoa  ana  ot  goo 
ctple  of  goodness,  throQg 
allowing  tlio  world,  its  gli 
hold  upon  U9.     It  works 
of  lust  and  passion;  and 
went  to  a  Port  Royal  lying 
and  sandy  desert.     We  a 
before  us,  visibie  diviniti. 
a  divinity  may  be  seen  in  t 
ately.    It  is  perhaps  an  in 
we  nave  hang  all  oar  hopi 
our  god,  more  so  than  the 
to  ns  so  golden  when  Ughl 
try  is  forgotten  for  that  fr 
ished  that  that  flower,  w 
and  made  you  forgetful  of 
&om  yon,  and  transplanted 
By-and-by  yon  will  bless 
away,  apparently  in  so  cnu 
such  tenderness.     And  tl 
stained  with  idolatry,  you 
coming  acclimatized  in  yon 
tent  was  overturned,  you  h 
tiiat  yoa  are  not  made  for 
yonr  coontry  j  you  havo  fo 
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mr  losses  you  have  seen  nothing  but  Him,  and  if  ever 
m,  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  precious  it  has  been 
ice  the  day  when  you  were  thus  smitten.     He  came 

you  amid  the  ruins  of  your  earthly  happiness,  and  spoke 
itli  His  penetrating  voice ;  He  put  His  hand  on  your 
»art^  He  oflTered  you  Divine  consolation,  and  then  you 
idy  like  John  the  Baptist,  "  Verily,  I  knew  him  not/' 
eitween  Him  and  you  there  transpired  something  entirely 
KW.  You  wept  on  His  bosom,  and  the  tears  thus  shed 
are  sweet.  You  understood  His  work,  and  especially 
is  love,  better.  His  words  assumed  a  deeper  meaning 
r  your  mind.  And  now  you  know  what  you  possess  in 
im,  what  treasures  of  strength  and  peace  He  was  laying 
3  for  you ;  His  Spirit,  who  comforted  you  in  your  weak- 
388,  luis  enkindled  within  you  a  holy  and  burning  love 
hich  the  waves  of  the  sea  could  not  extinguish ;  and  it 
)ezns  to  you  as  if  the  Divine  Spouse  said  to  your  soul, 
I  will  lead  thee  into  the  wilderness,  and  speak  to  thee 
^cording  to  thy  heart.''  This  wilderness  was  affiction ; 
id  lo,  beneath  His  look  it  blgssomed  as  the  rose.  Such 
ippiness  is  holy,  for  holiness  dwells  in  Him,  and  He  is 
yw  everything  in  your  estimation. 

5.  Lastly,  affiction  is  transformed  by  the  Christian 
lio  a  noble  act  of  obedience,  and  an  occasion  of 
loroughly  accepting  the  will  of  God.  In  this  way  espe- 
ally  it  makes  us  partakers  of  His  holiness.  Apart 
■om  obedience,  there  are  no  holy  actions ;  and  when  we 
BKve  placed  before  you  that  which  is  really  the  holy  act, 
le  one  which  saved  you,  we  have  transported  you,  not 
>  the  mountain  where  Jesus  speaks  to  an  immense  mul- 
tade,  or  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  where  He  performs  an 
Bioiinding  miracle,  but  to  the  garden  of  Olives,  where 
le  Son  of  man  is  heard  exclaiming  with  tears,  as  the 
itter  cup  was  put  to  His  lips,  *^  Father,  not  my  will,  but 
bme  be  done."  Not  only  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
Kvine  will  in  such  conditions  the  holy  act,  but  also  the 
ighest  manifestation  of  love,  its  most  real  expression 
•eoanse  it  is  the  most  costly ;  in  short,  it  is  the  most 
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perfect  realization  of  tlie  union  between  man  and  God^  th^ 
agreement  of  wills  being  the  closest  and  most  essentia/ 
bond  between  free  and  personal  beings.  We  Lave  no^ 
hesitated  therefore  to  say  that  it  is  the  act  of  absolute 
obedience^  accomplished  by  the  second  Adam,  while  en- 
during infinite  suffering  in  G^thsemane  and  on  Calvary, 
and  thus  destro3ring  the  rebellion  of  our  first  father.  The 
more  that  from  our  heart  we  can  say  to  God,  ''  Let  Thy 
will  be  done,  and  not  ours,''  the  more  perfect  will  be  our 
agreement  with  the  glorious  Head  of  redeemed  humanity, 
and  the  more  shall  we  partake  of  His  holiness.  Now  1 
ask  you  when  can  this  act  of  obedience  be  more  really 
fulfilled  than  in  the  day  of  a£9iction  7  Is  it  not  then 
that  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  God's  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  and  that  His  will  is  oflen  contraiy 
to  ours  ?  Our  natural  desire  is  to  be  preserved  and 
guaranteed  from  sufferring;  in  presence  of  a  great  trial 
our  flesh  shudders,  our  heart  is  torn,  we  feel  ourselres 
grappling  with  a  terrible  principle  of  contradiction.  If 
at  such  a  time  we  say  from  the  depth  of  our  heart,  ''Let 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,"  we  utter  an 
earnest  word,  we  give  an  irrefutable  proof  of  obedience, 
and  we  are  uuited  to  our  Saviour  by  the  strongest  of 
bonds.  This  is  the  most  glorious  triumph  of  grace  over 
nature,  the  noblest  victory  of  the  old  man  over  the  new, 
the  complete  re-establishment  of  order  within,  for  it  is 
in  fact  the  re-establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
We  can  do  nothing  more  pleasing  to  Him,  and  nothing 
which  will  more  advance  His  glory. 

Looking  at  matters  from  this  point  of  view,  gf^ 
deeds  are  not  wrought  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  ni 
the  world,  and  in  the  Church ;  they  are  wrought  in  ^® 
solitude  of  humiliation ;  they  are  not  brilliant  deeds,  1>^ 
rather  silent,  hidden  deeds,  which,  performed  beneath  th® 
eye  of  God,  are  accompanied  with  many  tears  and  groans. 
Nothing  can  equal  in  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  cruel, 
overwhelming  dispensation,  the  offering  of  a  heart 
crushed  beneath  the  grip  of  suffering,  the  sacrifice  of  • 
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^^^^ded  Botil  which  has  only  just  strength  enough 
laay,  "Not  what  I  will,  but  what  Thou  wiltP' 
*^en  the  day  of  painful  obedience  dawned,  even 
'^tigh  it  dawned  on  the  most  terrible  disaster,  it  was  a 
^y  of  peculiar  grandeur  and  beauty ;  we  were  raised  to 
^  very  sununit  of  moral  life,  a  rugged,  thunder-blasted 
^i&mit,  like  the  Alpine  peaks,  but  still  piercing  the 
Wds.  Then,  assimilated  to  the  Divine  Victim,  we  re- 
vive from  His  hands  the  bitter  cup,  the  dregs  of  which 
le  drank,  and  which,  as  presented  by  Him,  is  not  a 
eadly  cup ;  then  it  is  that,  after  Him  and  through  Him, 
id  repeating  without  any  reservation  the  word  of  sub- 
ission,  we  are  truly  incorporated  in  the  renewed  hu- 
anity  of  which  He  is  the  type  and  representative. 
fiSicted  Christians,  when  you  pass  through  your  Geth- 
mane,  do  not  think  solely  of  its  desolation,  but  also  of 
1  its  Divine  beauty  since  the  Redeemer  traversed  it, 
id  be  sure  that  it  is  this  gloomy  garden  of  Olives  which 
nearest  to  the  goal.  It  is  there  that  the  narrow  gate  is 
•ened,  through  which  the  self-despoiled  and  the  self- 
ucified  pass,  kings  and  priests  unto  the  Lord,  who  have 
md  in  the  tears  of  aMction  borne  with  patience  an  an- 
iting  more  holy  than  Aaron^s.  God  chastises  us  for  our 
ofit,  that  He  may  make  us  partakers  of  His  holiness. 
We  have  shown  what  Christian  suffering  should  pro- 
ce ;  we  ought  now  to  show  you  what  it  has  in  reality 
>^uced,  and  thus  by  its  deeds  prove  its  blessed  and 
otifying  power.  Space  fails  me,  and  I  therefore  appeal 
your  recollections.  The  baptism  of  fire  never  de- 
mded  upon  the  Church  until  after  the  baptism  of  tears, 
eat  trials  have  always  preceded  great  reformations. 
is  is  true  of  religious  society  in  general,  and  of  every 
Lividual  composing  it.  Is  it  not  certain  that,  if  you  are 
rth  anything  as  Christians,  you  owe  it  to  the  grace  of 
d  working  through  affliction  ?  Your  various  stages  of 
egress  along  the  path  of  holiness  are  marked  by  crosses. 
.pposing  you  have  been  spared  yourselves,  you  have  at 
At  been  witnesses  of  your  brethren's  terrible  trials,  and 
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you  have  been  able  to  observe  what  glorious  harveflf^^ 
have  followed  tearful  seed-times. 

Have  you  not  been  filled  with  a  feeling  of  holy  respecr^-^ 
as  you  have  met  with  some  sorely  tried  Christian,  wt^^ 
was   able   to  suffer  without  a  murmur  and  with  boll 
gentleness  ?     Have  you  not  had  the  impression  that  Ii£ 
soul  was  being  purified  and  transfigured  f     Somethin^^ 
heavenly  beamed  on  his  pale  features ;  you  almost  seenn 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  God,  and  of  the  perfume 
Christ^s  presence.     The  purified  gold  shone  with  a  lustr*^^ 
unknown  before ;  the  burning  coal  had  touched  his  lip9 
and  you   would  have  said  that  an  offering  of  a  sweer 
savour  was  being  consumed  on  the  altar.     Such  is  l^iaL 
as  God  desires  it  to  be.     Do  not  be  astonished  therefo: 
if  you  also  are  called  to  pass  through  a  furnace,  and 
you  are   overwhelmed    with   divers    a£9ictions.      "" 
light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  f( 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  gloiy* 
Those  effects  will  not  be  produced  without  your  m] 
Suffering  has  no  magical  virtue.     It  is  possible  even 
derive  &om  it  nothing  but  hatred  and  sin.     Take  ~ 
therefore,  that  that  which  is  lame  be  not  turned  oat 
the  way,  but  rather  let  it  be  healed.     Every  afficti^^ 
which  does  not  lead  to  holiness  and  love  is  an  er'^-^ 

Oh,  beware !  it  is  not  your  soul's  well-being  alone  wm(^-** 
is  concerned,  but  also  the  glory  of  God;  for  if  notbi*-^^ 
brings  Him  so  much  honour  as  suffering  borne  ^*^^ 
Christian  meekness,  nothing  discredits  Jesus  Cbn^^ 
so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the  murmTirii»-»^ 
and  rebellious  spirit  of  one  of  His  disciples  in  the  ^^^ 
of  affliction.  You  remember  the  strange  scene  wi*^?^ 
which  the  noble  book  of  Job  opens.  Satan,  the  caluini'""'' 
ator  and  adversary  of  God,  presents  himself  before  tt 
throne,  and  insinuates  that  the  piety  of  Job,  who  ifl  ^ 
true  type  of  the  just  man  under  the  olden  economyi  ^ 
nothing  but  a  sefiish  calculation.  "Does  Job  fearth^^ 
for  nought  ? ''  says  he ;  "  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  a^^ 
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toncli  all  that  he  hath^  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face/' 
Thus  in  Job's  affliction  the  Divine'  honour  is  at  stake ; 
and  by  the  way  in  which  he  will  endure  it  it  will  be  seen 
if  the  Most  High  has  mercenaries  or  disinterested  wor- 
shippers as  His  servants^  if  He  receives  a  servile  or  a 
loving  homage.  The  same  scene  is  still  being  transacted. 
I  seem  to  see  the  unbelieving  world  presenting  themselves 
before  the  throne  where  our  Redeemer  is  seated,  and 
saying  ironically/^Do  Thy  disciples  serve  Thee  for  nought? 
Hast  Thou  not  surrounded  them  with  good  things? 
Stretch  out  now  Thine  hand,  and  it  will  be  seen  if  they 
love  Thee  for  Thine  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  Thy  bless- 
ings.'* All  this  amounts  to  saying,  "  Stretch  out  now 
Thine  hand,  and  it  will  be  seen  if  Thou  art  worthy  to 
inspire  any  heart  with  love."  It  is  for  you.  Christians, 
to  answer  this  question;  it  is  for  you,  my  afflicted 
brethren,  to  show  whether  you  love  Christ  only  in  the 
day  of  prosperity,  or  whether,  loving  Him  for  His  own 
sake,  you  bless  Him  even  amidst  privations  and  beneath 
the  cross.  In  this  suit  instituted  against  God,  you  will  wit- 
ness against  Him,  if  you  are  seen  despairing  and  irritated, 
with  bitterness  in  your  heart  and  murmuring  on  your  lips. 
Then  men  will  mock  at  the  gospel  and  its  promises ;  the 
laugh  of  the  great  adversary  will  be  heard,  and  the  world 
will  say  that  Jesus  Christ  can  neither  comfort,  nor  save, 
nor  make  Himself  beloved.  Belie  such  ironical  accusa- 
tions ;  show  by  your  holy  resignation,  by  your  joy  amidst 
tears,  by  your  perfect  submission,  show  that  they  have 
lied  who  have  said  that  our  beloved  Saviour  is  necessi- 
tated to  buy  our  hearts,  and  that  His  own  attractions  do 
not  suffice.  Strengthen  yourselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  glory  of  Christ  is  in  your  hands,  and  by  the  way  in 
which  you  suflfer  compel  the  impious  and  frivolous  world  to 
stand  astonished,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  itself 
and  to  the  glory  of  the  Bedeemer,  that  the  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  to  save  and  to  console. 
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Introduction,  and  Ministry  in  OaMlee. 

FART  lU. 
Ministry  in  ChlUee^  to  the  cloie. 
Div.  I.  Herod  cmd  John.    (VI.  14-29.) 

**  And  king  Herod  heard  His   name>  for  it  beca^^® 
eminent ;  and  lie  said,  John  the  Baptist  is  raised  fro^ 


Pabt  III.   The  seoond  period  of  our  Lord*s  minifltry  in  Galilee  «xt60'^^ 
from   the  return  of  the  apostleSi  a  little   before  the  passoTer,  to  t''^ 
departure  for  Jerusalem,  at  the  last  of  the  three  chief  featiTali.    In  ^^ 
former  part  the  death  of  Christ  has  been  mentioned,  but  only  ai  the  pnrp^***l 
of  His  enemies  :   in  this  part  it  is  often  declared  to  be  the  appointment 
God.    Before,  His  ministry  was  only  to  the  Jews ;  now  it  is  also  to  Gentil^^* 
and  He  frequently  leaves  Galilee  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Phari^** 
as  before  He  left  Judesa.  a 

Div.  I.  (Chap.  vi.  14-29.)  The  imprisonment  of  John  led  to  the  remov^ 
Jesus  from  Judaea  to  Galilee  ;  the  death  of  John  was  connected  with  ano^ 
change  in  the  locality  of  our  Lord*s  ministry,  and  it  is  here  related 
introduction  to  the  further  history  of  Jesus.      As  the  one  miniBtiy 
preparatory  to  the  other,  so  was  the  one  death  predictive  of  the  o1 
The  mention  of  Herod's  conjecture  shows  the  impression  produced  hf  ^^'^.^ 
miracles  of  Jesus,  and  leads  to  the  following  narratiye  respecting  John*  ^^£ 

does  not  appear  that  Herod  was  ever  hostile  to  Jesus.    The  account  giT^^^ 
his  opinion  concerning  the   miracles  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  motive  which 
to  the  execution  of  John,  teach  that  he  had  no  unfriendly  purpose. 
Pharisees  are  described  as  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  the  Herodianf 
6),  but  nut  the  king  himBelf. 

Skc.  I.  (Mark  vi.  14-16  ;  Matt.  xiv.  1,  2;  Lukeix.  7-9.)  The  feme  of  J< 
had  increased  much  as  He  went  about  the  country.    Herod  AniipaSi 
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lead^  and  therefore  the  Powers  are  acting  in  him. 
fvr  some  said^  He  is  Elijah;  and  others  said^  He  is  a 
i.et,  as  one  of  the  prophets.  ^^  Bnt  Herod  on  hear- 
aid^  This  is  John  whom  I  beheaded;  he  is  raised 
the  dead. 

For  he,  Herod,  sending  seized  John  and  bound  him     ^JJ 
ison,  on  account  of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Philip  his  John. 


b  of  Galilee,  heard  many  reports  concerning  Him ;  and  of  these  he 
4  that  which  identified  Jesas  and  John.  The  death  of  John  took 
loon  after  the  return  of  his  messengers,  prohahly  daring  the  time  of 
K>8tle8'  mission  (Matt.  xi.  2;  Lake  yii.  18).  The  lament  over 
lAom,  the  walking  through  the  cornfields,  and  the  reference  to  the 
of  John,  are  associated  hy  St.  Matthew,  who  oses  of  each  the  same 
Bion,  at  that  time  (xi.  25 ;  zii.  1 ;  xi?.  1).  All  these  erentB 
ed  between  the  sending  forth  of  the  apostles  and  their  return  (d.  1 ; 

•). 

lie  name  of  Jesus  may  be  taken  as  the  object  of  the  yerb,  as  in  Matt. 
•  the  intervening  words  being  parenthetical.  Otherwise  the  object 
>e  taken  from  the  preceding  statements ;  but  no  reference  appears  to 
krks  of  the  apostles,  nor  is  it  likely  that  these  would  be  the  first  heard 
(erod  recognised  superhuman  powers,  but  nothing  Diyine. 
t  Luke  says,  one  of  the  ancitnt  prophetic  belonging  to  this  high  class, 
ujanctiye  particle  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

^«  Luke  mentions  the  opinions  of  others  and  the  perplexity  of  Herod, 
^e  state  of  mind  would  naturally  precede  the  other.  He  also  says  that 
•ought  to  see  Jesus. 

's  learn  many  things  after  the  people, 
i^tition  is  often  allied  to  scepticism. 

II.  (Mark  vi.  17-29;  Matt.  xiv.  8-12.)  The  narratire  of  the 
*T  John  given  by  St.  Matthew  is  similar  in  details  and  position.  St. 
entices  the  imprisonment  of  John  in  the  account  of  his  ministry,  and 
tently,  but  omits  the  narrative  of  his  death.  In  this  there  is  first  an 
-  of  his  imprisonment  and  its  cause,  with  his  protection  from  the  hatred 
Cidias ;  then  of  the  festival,  and  the  foolish  promise  of  the  Ung ;  and 
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brother;  because  lie  had  married  her.  ^'  For  John  said  to 
Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  the  wife  of  thy 
brother.  "  Now  Herodias  set  herself  gainst  him,  and 
wished  to  kill  him,  and  could  not.  ^  For  Herod  revered 
John,  knowing  him  to  be  an  upright  and  holy  man;  and 
he  guarded  him ;  and  hearing  him  did  many  things,  and 
heard  him  with  pleasure. 

**  And  a  festive  day  coming,  when  Herod  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  his  birth  gave  a  banquet  to  his  nobles,  and  to  the 
chief  officers  and  the  leaders  of  Galilee ;  ^  and  her 
daughter  condng  in — that  of  Herodias — and  dancing  and 
delighting  Herod  and  the  guests ;  the  king  said  to  tbe 
maiden,  Ask  me  whatever  thou  choosest,  and  I  will  give  it 
thee.  ^'  And  he  swore  to  her.  Whatever  thou  ahalt  ask 
me,  I  will  give  it  thee,  to  a  half  of  my  kingdom. 

^*  Then  she  going  out  said  to  her  mother.  What  shall  I 


lastly,  of  the  consequence  of  the  combined  wickedness  of  these  wortbktf 
people,  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  the  senrants  of  ^ 
Josephus  states  that  John  was  put  to  death  in  Macherus,  and  that  Hero^ 
had  a  magnificent  palace  there.     (Ant.  xviii.  5,  2 ;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  %) 

17  Herodias  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  first  Herod,  and  sister  of  Herod 
Agrippa ;  she  had  married  one  uncle,  and  was  divorced  to  many  ano^' 
who  divorced  his  wife  for  her  sake.  The  name  of  her  daughter  was  Ba^o^ 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  4.) 

**  The  different  accounts  given  of  Herod  are  quite  consistent.    Men  •'• 
influenced  by  various  motives,  and  the  assertion  of  one  is  not  a  deniv 
others. 

^  Galilee  was  only  a  part  of  the  territory  over  which  Herod  nil«^J  "^ 
being  the  principal  it  is  often  put  for  the  whole.  If  the  guests  wer*  ^ 
merely  from  the  one  province,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  tb^  ^ 
banquet  was  in  Tiberias.  The  description  of  the  day  as  a  suitabU  one  m^ 
refer  to  the  purpose  of  Herodias ;  but  the  mention  here  of  her  design  v<^ 
be  improper,  and  that  the  dancing  was  planned  with  the  expectation  <^ 
promise  is  improbable.  The  same  expression,  a  good  timet  would  be  n*^' 
rally  used  either  for  a  festive  or  a  fit  season. 
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ask  f  Bat  she  said^  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 
^  And  going  in  directly  with  haste  to  the  king^  she  asked 
sajring^  I  choose  that  thou  give  me  at  once  on  a  dish  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  ^^  And  though  much  vexed, 
the  king  was  unwilling  to  reject  her,  on  account  of  the 
oaths  and  the  guests.  ^'  And  the  king,  directly  sending 
an  attendant,  ordered  his  head  to  be  brought  in.  **  He 
then  going  away  beheaded  him  in  the  prison,  and  brought 
his  head  upon  a  dish,  and  gave  it  to  the  maiden;  and  the 
tnaiden  gave  it  to  her  mother.  *^  And  his  disciples 
hearing  it,  went  and  bore  away  his  corpse;  and  placed  it 
in  a  tomb. 


Div.  II.  Sccotid  Voyage,    Miracles,    (YI.  30-66.) 

Sbo 
**And  theapostleswere gathered  together  unto  Jesus,and  Betir» 

they  related  to  Him  all  things, — ^both  what  they  did,  and  ?^  ^ 

iVuth  and  right  are  to  be  chosen  above  liberty  and  life. 
Wicked  men  have  some  respect  for  those  who  are  truly 

good. 
False  honour  may  excuse  and  require  much  wrong. 
The  greatest  and  best  may  for  awhile  be  subject  to  the 

vilest. 

DiY.  II.  (Chap.  fi.  80-56.)  Jesus  retorncd  to  Galilee,  from  a  Tisit  to 
^enualem  (John  v.  1),  at  the  fcstiYal  of  Porim  (March) ;  and  the  apostles, 
Yetnming  firom  their  several  joomeys,  were  again  with  Him  before  the  pass- 
^yrer  (John  Ti.  4).  The  preceding  narratiye,  respecting  John,  is  introdac- 
iory  to  the  account  of  the  second  period  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee.  In  this 
diyision,  the  voyage  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake  is  related ;  the  giving  food 
to  the  multitude  there ;  the  return  to  the  western  shore ;  Jesus  walking  on 
the  water ;  and  the  many  cures  which  followed. 

Seo.  I.  (Mark  vi.  80-34 ;  Matt.  xiv.  13, 14 ;  Luke  ix.  10,  11 ;  John 
vi.  1,  2.)  The  popular  excitement  occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  probably 
inereaaed  the  multitudes  who  came  together  when  Jesus  reappeared  in 
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what  they  taught.     '^  And  He  said  to  thenij  Come  your- 
selves apart  to  a  solitary  place^  and  rest  a  little.     Yor 
those  arriving  and  departing  were  many ;  and  they  had 
not  opportunity  even  to  take  food.     ^  And  they  went 
away  to  a   solitary  place  in  the   boat^  by  themselTas* 
^  And  many  saw  them  departing^  and  recognised  Him- 
And  by  land^  from  all  the  towns  they  ran  together  tHere^ 
and  arrived  before  them^  and  came  together  unto  Him* 
^  And  Jesus  going  forth  saw  a  great  multitude^  and  hftd 
compassion  on  them^  because  they  were  as  sheep  not 
having  a  shepherd :  and  He  began  to  teach  them  maay 
things. 


Galilee  with  the  apostles.  That  they  might  have  some  leisure  for  rest  i 
reflection,  and  be  withdrawn  from  all  politiiwl  movements,  He  sailed 
them  to  the  eastern  side ;  bat  the  people,  observing  His  departure,  ve 
round  the  northern  shore,  and  came  to  the  same  place.  The  retirement  fro*» 
Gkdilee  is  connected  with  the  return  of  the  apostles,  with  the  death  of  Jol&o* 
and  with  the  renewed  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodiaos  (iil  ^  • 
Hatt.  zii.  14). 

83  St.  Luke  says  they  went  to  the  district  belonging  to  Bethsaida.  Tb*** 
were  two  towns  thus  named :  one  on  the  western  side,  Bethsaida  of  Otli*^^ 
(John  i.  45  ;  xii.  21 ;  Mark  yi.  45  ;  Matt.  xi.  21) ;  and  one  on  the 
side,  in  Gaulonitis,  distinguished  as  B.  Julias  (Jos.  Ant.  xriii.  2,  1 ; 
ix.  10 ;  Mark  viii.  22). 

M  The  mention  of  the  people  is  wanting  in  all  the  old  MSS.,  the  noi^f  be**^ 
the  subject  of  both  verbs.  They  who  saw  Him  departing,  and  they  who  c^i**® 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  should  be  distinguished. 

^  A  similar  statement  respecting  the  compassion  of  Jesus,  and  the  datf**' 
tution  of  the  people,  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (ix.  86).  St.  Luke  states  U*** 
Jesus  received  the  people,  and  healed  many.  The  voyage  may  have  been  P*?^ 
longed,  to  secure  a  rest  on  the  water  which  could  not  bo  had  on  the  1»^^  * 
and  have  been  by  night,  as  the  previous  voyage  was,  the  landing  bei^^  ^ 
the  following  morning.  The  people  were  met  when  Jesus  came  frao^  ^ 
boat,  as  subsequently  (vor.  54). 

A  time  is  appointed  for  service  and  society. 
A  time  is  given  for  rest  and  retirement. 
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Sec. 
Lnd  the  time  being  now  late^  His  disciples  coming  Feeding 

in  said.  The  place  is  solitary,  and  the  time  is  now  xj^^^ 


.  n.   (Mark  vi.  36-44  ;  Matt.  xiv.  15-21 ;  Luke  ix.  12-17  ;  John  yi. 

For  some  hours  Jesus  was  occupied  in  teaching  and  in  healing; 
reing  the  increasing  multitude,  Ho  spoke  to  one  of  the  disciples  re- 
ig  the  wants  of  the  people.  Later  in  the  day  the  disciples  asked  Him 
oiiss  the  people,  that  they  might  procure  food ;  and  were  directed 
slTes  to  give  food  to  all.  By  these  conversations  their  faith  was 
ned,  and  they  were  prepared  for  the  new  miracle,  in  which  they  were 
)  some  part.  A  small  store  of  provisions  being  brought  forward,  the 
•tion  of  the  multitude  was  excited  by  the  order  given  to  them ;  and 
IT  arrangement  preparation  was  made,  that  all  might  see  and  receive 
CMnfort.  Then,  in  sight  of  all,  Jesus  gave  thanks,  and  divided  a  few 
and  fishes  among  His  apostles,  that  they  might  distribute  to  the  mul- 
When  all  were  satisfied,  the  remaining  fragments  were  collected ; 
ore  was  found,  after  thousands  had  eaten,  than  there  was  at  the  be- 
.g.  This  is  the  only  miracle  related  by  all  the  evangelists.  Their 
:itB  are  different,  but  perfectly  consistent.  II  is  recorded  by  St.  John 
be  foUowing  miracle,  partly  on  account  of  its  peculiar  importance,  and 

for  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  to  which  it  is 
uetory.  Before  this  Jesus  had  changed  water  into  wine  (John  ii.  11), 
forwards  He  fed  a  similar  multitude  (Mark  viii.  1).  Such  miracles 
"are ;  but  they  are  like  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  form  a  comple- 
to  His  works  of  healing.  He  would  not  in  distrust  turn  stones  into 
,  to  remove  His  own  hunger ;  but  in  compassion  He  increased  pro- 
■8,  that  the  wants  of  those  who  followed  Him  might  be  supplied.  These 
:i6tances  are  full  of  instruction ;  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  such 

would  have  been  injurious,  promoting  indolcnco'and  imprudence  and 
ly  expectations.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  food  was  in(Hreas6d,  the 
i^ony  is  certainly  to  a  superhuman  work  of  a  kind  not  to  be  mistaken. 
^  miracles  have  nothing  of  a  mythical  character,  and  have  not  much 
il)lance  to  the  miracles  of  the  0.  T.,  Exod.  xvi.  12,  1  Kings  xvii.  10, 
SB  iv.  4.  This  feeding  of  the  multitude  is  referred  to  by  Jesus  Him- 
*  a  sign  which  was  acknowledged,  but  perverted,  by  the  people  (John  vi. 
•lid  which  did  not  produce  in  the  disciples  all  the  faith  which  it  should 
done  (Mark  viii.  19).  There  is  no  fact  in  the  gospel  history  more 
n  than  this.  The  miracle  was  an  unquestionable  proof  of  a  Divine 
^  and  in  connection  with  all  His  teaching  showed  that  Jesus  was 
'hriBi.  But  its  mode  is  not  declared.  There  may  have  been  the 
^  of  new  matter ;  or  there  may  have  been  simply  the  acceleration,  by 
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nEu*d  to  heaven^  He  blessed^  and  broke  up  the  loaves^ 
gave  to  His  disciples,  that  they  might  distribute  to 
H.  j  and  the  two  fishes  He  divided  for  all. 
'  Jbid  all  ate,  and  were  satisfied.  ^^  And  they  took 
twelve  baskets  full  of  the  fragments,  and  from  the 
^8.  ^  And  they  who  ate  the  loaves  were  five  thousand 

^  And  He  directly  constrained  His  disciples  to  get  y^^^:  ^ 
Kyihe  boat,  and  to  go  before  to  the  other  side,  unto  on  the 

Lake. 

grace  which  Jesns  said  as  master  of  the  feast.  The  apostles  did  not  give 
Itch  person,  bat  to  one  in  every  row ;  and  the  provisions  were  increased 
bej  passed  on  from  one  person  to  another,  as  well  as  when  given  by 
u  to  the  apostles. 

'  BL  John  says  that  the  apostles  were  directed  to  gather  np  the  frag- 
ill,  that  nothing  might  be  wasted. 

BL  Matthew  adds  the  statement  that  besides  the  thousands  of  men 
e  were  women  and  children.  The  numbers  are  mentioned  by  all  the 
igeliste,  bat  in  dififorent  parts  of  the  narrative.  The  many  differences  in 
•MiJon  show  that  no  one  writer  copied  another. 

3  compassion  and  power  of  Christ  were  for  the  bodies 

ind  the  minds  of  men. 

d  excitement  of  expectation  prepares  for  the  reception 

>f  good. 

Jbenal  objects  and  human  agency  are  employed  in  the 

x>imnunication  of  Divine  gifts. 

ieir  should  be   observed,   gratitude    expressed,   and 

iberality  be    combined    with  frugality,   in   common 

neals. 

mo.  in.  (Mark  vi.  46-62 ;  Matt.  xiv.  22,  23 ;  John  vi.  14-21.)  The 
plSf  excited  by  the  wonder  they  had  witnessed,  desired  to  make  Jesns  their 
{ ;  and  the  disciples  were  in  danger  of  yielding  to  tbcir  political  projects. 
ntee  they  were  first  sent  away,  and  then  the  maltitade  was  dismissed. 
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Bethaaidaj  while  He  sent  away  the  multitude.  ^Ax^^ 
having  dismissed  themj  He  went  away  unto  the  mount»^ 
to  pray. 

*'  And  when  evening  came^  the  boat  was  in  the  nuddJ^ 
of  the  lake,  and  He  alone  on  the  land.    **  And  He  bjw 
them  distressed  in  the  voyage,  for  the  wind  was  con 
to  them. 

And  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  He  went  t 
them,  walking  upon  the  lake,  and  He  would  have  goxv- 
by  them.     *^  But  they  seeing   Him  walking  upon  H*-^ 
lake,  thought  there  was  a  spirit,  and  cried  out;  ^'fi 

Jesus  went  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  to  pray,  and  remained  there  aloK 
while  the  disciples  were  crossing  the  lake  in  a  storm.  He  saw  them,  and  to 
the  morning  went  to  their  help,  walking  on  the  water.    They  wer^  it 
terrified  by  His  appearance ;  but  His  voice  removed  their  fears,  and 
Him  into  the  boat,  they  reached  without  any  more  difficulty  or  delay 
opposite  shore.     St.  Matthew  relates  also  the  conduct  of  Peter, — ^hia  reqni 
his  walking  on  the  water,  his  sinking,  and  his  preserration.    The  h 
will  can,  with  parts  of  the  body,  oppose  the  force  of  gravity,  raising 
which  would  otherwise  fall ;  and  the  will  of  Christ  had  the  same  power  ot^ 
the  whole,  without  any  violation  of  natural  laws.    The  apostles  wera  n 
properly  mindful  of  their  own  weakness  and  of  the  authority  of  their 
and  the  lessons  they  needed  were  now  taught  them  in  the  most  imp: 
manner. 


^  Si  John  does  not  mention  the  dismissal  of  the  disoipldB,  but  be 
that  the  people  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  predicted  prophet,  and  purposed 
seize  and  make  Him  king.    He  names  Capernaum  as  the  place  to 
which  the  boat  went,  this  town  being  beyond  the  BethsaidA  on  the 
shore. 

^7  The  same  term  is  applied  to  two  periods,  the  second  evening  being 
sunset ;  the  first  is  noticed  before  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (Matt. 
15  ;  Acts  iii.  1). 

^  The  Jews  had  adopted  the  Roman  division  of  the  night  into 
watches — the  evening,  the  midnight,  the  cock- crowing,  and  the  dawn 
xiii.  85).    St.  John  says  they  had  gone  25  or  80  stadia,  between  three  an^ 
four  miles ;  Jesus  did  not  need  the  boat,  and  would  have  walked  on 
water  to  the  other  side,  if  the  disciples  had  not  desired  thftt  He  ihoiiW. 
be  vith  ihepi, 
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all  saw  Him  and  were  terrified.  And  Ho  directly  spoke 
^tk  thenij  and  said  to  themj  Have  courage ;  it  is  I;  be 
not  afraid.  **  And  He  went  up  to  them  into  the  boat : 
and  the  wind  ceased. 

**  And  they  were  much  astonished  beyond  measure  in 
^onaselveSj  and  were  amazed.  For  they  did  not  consider 
the  loaves :  for  their  minds  had  become  dull. 

^  And  haying  crossed  over,  they  came  upon  the  land  j|^y 
^'    Genuesaret,  and  were  drawn  ashore.    ^And  when  in  Go 

nesan 

^he  Btatement  of  St.  John,  that  the  disciples  were  willing  to  reoeive 

^*^s  into  the  hoat,  is  in  contrast  to  their  previous  dread  of  His  approach. 

^lie  disciples  had  suffered  from  their  partial  sympathy  with  the  people, 

T^  t^eir  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  Lord  ;  for  reluctantly  they  had  left 

^®    **i>ultitude,  ver.  46.    Having  fallen  from  right  views  of  His  authority, 

f  ^  "Were  the  more  subject  to  needless  fear,  and  they  were  the  more  sur- 

^^*^^  by  this  new  manifestation  of  His  power. 

^I^^ration  is  sometimes  required  to  prevent  improper 
^  Sympathy. 

culties  are  to  be  expected^  and  weakness  experienced^ 
the  Christian  course. 
I^I>earances  awaken  needless  fear  through  inconsidera- 
ticn. 
^i^x^iat  speaks  to  encourage,  and  comfort,  and  give  peace. 


IV.    (Mark  ^i.  53^6;  Matt.  xiv.  84-36.)    After  the  extraoidinaiy 
^Y^4a  by  which  the  disdplea  l^ad  been  so  much  affected,  Jesus  returned  to 
"^  '^'ettern  tide  of  the  la^e,  and  resumed  the  ordinary  miracles  which  were 
J^^*<3  to  the  common  condition  of  men.    Wherever  He  went  there  were 
tick  persons ;  and  He  had  sympathy  for  all,  and  succoured  all.    The 


^i^^*^  statements  of  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Matthew,  refer  to  what  preceded,  and 
y^  ^^^  the  discourse  in  Capernaum  on  the  sabbath  day  which  is  recorded 
^^^  John. 

^h«  distiiei  of  GenneMoeft,  about  Oapemaum,  is  described  by  Josephos 
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they  came  out  from  the  boat,  some  directly  recognising 
Him,  ^^  running  about  all  that  neighbourhood,  began  to 
bear  about  on  mattresses  those,  who  were  ill,  where  tbejr 
heard  that  He  was  there.     ^  And  wherever  He  went,  in- 
to villages  or  towns  or  fields,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the 
broad  ways,  and  besought  Him,  that  they  might  touch 
only  the  fringe  of  His  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched 
Him  were  made  well. 


(Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10,  7) ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  by  tfi« 
name  Chinnereth,  Num.  xixiv.  11 ;  Josh.  xix.  35.  The  boat  seems  to  h»^* 
drifted  southward  in  the  storm. 

Tliey  who  know  Christ  desire  that  others  should  receiv© 

blessings  from  Him. 
His  power  and  pity  are  such  that  all  who  come  to  Hitfi 

are  saved. 


The  First  Object  of  Search. 

*'  Seek  yo  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  andaUthc^ 
things  shall  bo  added  unto  you." — Matt.  tI.  33. 

Present  outcry,  much  of  the  so-called  higher  leamit*^ 
impracticable,    useless.       Happily    no    such    objecti<  ' 
reasonably  to  be  brought  against  the  gospel.     The 
a  fair  specimen  of  Christ^s  abiding  Spirit  and  unvai, 
mode.   Three  points  more  prominently  brought  out  in  "^^^ 
I.    Man^s   natural    relation    to   the    life    of    Grod;    ^J^* 
Man^s  proper  relation  to  this  life  ;  and  III.  The  blessed.- 
ness  of  those  who,  ceasing  from  what  they  are,  attain  ^^ 
what  they  should  be. 

I.  Man's  natural  relation  to  the  life  of  God.    Text  onT 
warrant  for  describing  this  negatively.     Man  has  it  J^^** 
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^s.  Seek  it.     This  evidently  implies — (1)  Man 

^    liow  and  where  to  get  it.     (2)  Man  can  retain 

^"Xily  reach  it,  man  can  live  it.     (3)  Text  may  even 

Wy  be  made  to  mean  that  man  once  had  it.     How- 

tliis  be,   the   tmth  remains,  he  does  not  have  it 

Speaking  thus,  do  not  deny  the  existence  in 
^  of  much  that  is  good  and  generous.  Further,  we 
^e  to  sympathise  with  man,  in  regard  to  the  diffi- 
^ee  lying  in  the  way  of  a  proper  adjustment  of  his 
But  still  our  present  work  is  to  point  out  the 
kness,  the  error,  the  evil.  So  regarding  the  matter, 
^  kinds  of  human  life  have  been  actually  realized. 
Some  have  attempted  to  live  above  the  world  al- 
tler.  (2)  Some  give  themselves  up  to  the  world 
Uy.  (3)  Some  try  to  live  the  double  life,  which 
L  our  two-fold  constitution  is  evidently  intended 
fi.  Thus  far  they  are  right :  their  mistake  is,  in 
•  arrangement  of  details ;  in  the  order  of  superiority 
hich  they  make  selection.  Common  programme,  First 
l>ody,  then  the  soul ;  First  business,  then  religion ; 
fc  ourselves,  then  God.  Against  rebuke  in  respect 
aese  things,  men  are  ready  with  arguments — ^body 
St;  business  legitimate,  remissness  in  it  not  merely 
to  lead  to  misfortune,  but  further  in  itself  positively 
il.  When  such  arguments  fail  under  the  power  of 
^er  convictions,  promises  of  amendment  are  freely 
n. 

I.  Man's  proper  relation  to  the  life  of  God.  Text 
hes  that  religion  must  have  the  chief  place.  Not 
"  seek,  it  is  '^  seek  first,''  (1)  First,  in  point  of 
5;  morning  conditions  the  day;  twisted  sapling 
58  of  very  necessity  the  gnarled  and  crooked  tree. 
n  so,  youth  best  time  for  religious  decision.  And 
erally  wisdom,  for  all  of  us,  is  religion  first  in  the 
first  in  the  week,  first  every  day.  (2)  Religion 
it  be  first  in  point  of  effort.  We  give  energy,  and 
'>  and  diligence  to  things  according  to  their  im- 
^ce.     Even  so  then,  as  eternity  longer  than  time, 
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and  the  soul  more  precious  than  thd  body,  in  sai 
proportion  religion  must  be  preferred  to  b11  other  co 
cerns  that  may  engage  us.  (3)  Religion  must  be  fir 
in  the  sense  of  being  supreme.  It  is  not  a  question 
mere  preference,  but  of  rule.  If  we  would  be  perfe 
God  in  Christ  must  i-eign  over  our  hearts  and  in  c 
lives.  This  only  is  the  life  of  Gbd,  the  life  which  mi 
be  ours,  in  order  to  membership  in  the  kingdom.  C 
true  relation,  accordingly,  to  this  life  must  be  strivi 
after  it,  consenting  to  it,  rejoicing  in  it. 

III.  The  blessedness  of  those  who,  ceasing  firom  wl 
they  are,  attain  to  what  they  should  be.  '^  All  other  thii 
shall  be  added  unto  you:''  so  runs  the  promise;  1 
the  words  are  often  thrown  back  revilingly  in  the  fi 
of  Christian  people.     It  is  denied  that  the  word  is  nw 

good  in  actual  experience.  Against  this,  some  we 
hristians  try  strained  interpretations.  They  say  1 
"  all  things  "  here  are  not  all  things  in  fullest  sense  of] 
word,  but  only  so  much  as  is  needftd.  True  meani 
of  this  just  that  God  gives  Christian  men  and  won 
such  a  spirit  that  they  are  able  to  dispense  with 
material  heritage  altogether.  It  is  cowardly  thus 
reason.  Must  take  words  in  obvious  sense.  Tb 
plain  meaning  is,  as  we  have  it  in  the  words  of  anoti 
scripture,  that  '^  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  thin 
havmg  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  t 
which  is  to  come.''  Submitting  these  words  to  the  1 
of  practical  experience,  we  see  Christian  men  of 
advanced  to  positions  of  highest  influence  and  hone 
more  genercdly  see  them  in  easy  comfortable  cirot 
stances.  True,  these  results  are  accomplished  by  nati 
means ;  but  still  none  the  less  is  it  under  the  blessing 
God.  Some  true  Christians  are  poor,  and  occasions 
even  distressed.  What  however  if  they  are  natnn 
weak  ?  or  if  they  have  been  foolish  ?  or  if,  seeing  t 

Jrosperity  would  have  done  them  hurt,  the  will  of  ( 
as   been  otherwise  in  their  particular  cases  T    Th 
things  have  all  to  be  taken  into  account  as  qualify 
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the  fulfilment  of  this  promise.  Still  the  fulfilment  is 
the  rule;  these  others  are  the  exceptions  under  it. 
Even  though  it  were  not  so,  and  Christians  could  be 
proved  of  all  men  poor  and  miserable,  still  "  better  to 
©ndure  affliction  with  the  people  of  Gt)d,  than  to  enjoy 
*he  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season/'  'Tis  but  for  a  season, 
*^d  all  these  things  shall  have  passed  away.  Oh,  be  it 
ours  evermore  to  seek  that  though  we  be  poor  in  this 
^'^rfd,  we  be  rich  in  faith,  and  so  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
/''^hich  God  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him. 
Blackburn.  J.  M.  Stott,  M.A. 


TJie  Question  of  an  Awakened  Sinner, 

.     *  And  he  trembling  and  astonished  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  zne 
M>do?»'_AcT8ix.  6. 

Thb  man  that  uttered  these  words  was  jv  violent  perse- 

^tof  of   the    Church    and    people  of   God.       Saul    of 

*^^t^iis  had  conceived  an  intense  hatred  to  the  religion  of 

•©siis,  and  ho  was  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 

®5^^^iiate  it.     Not  only  in  Jerusalem,  within  the  pre- 

fV^ots  of  his  own  country — for  he  was  an  Hebrew  of  the 

•'^^Oq  of  Benjamin — ^but  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  he 

^i^'V^^lled  to  carry  out  his  fell  intent,  his  horrid  purpose. 

^^  ^^^ent  to  Damascus  with  letters  of  authority  to  persecute 

ri^   faints  of  God  in  that  city.     Damascus  was  the  capital 

^•^  ^Syria,  situated  about  fifty  miled  from  the  sea,  from 

^^^^h  it  is  separated  by  lofty  mountains.     Saul  of  Tarsus 

w^^  arrested  while  on  his  way  to  this  city.     He  heard  a 

j^^J-^i*,  and  saw   a  light)  a  miraculous  light  above  the 

^f^^htness  of  the  firmament.     "  And  he,  trembling  and 

^^nished,''  etc. 

^^  -^^  This    lan^uci^e  i>  expressive  of  deep  concern.     We 
/betimes  wonder  that  men  are  not  more  concerned  about 


l^l^^t  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  By  nature  they  are 
^^^^^d  ana  dark.  (Isa.  lix.  10.)  A  man  may  stand  on 
^^^  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  be  imconscious  of  his  danger. 
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So  with  many  sinners,  though  they  are  warned,  they  sB-^j 
*'  we  are  not  so  bad  as  the  preachers  make  us  out  to  b^- 
But  weighed  in  the  balances  of  Divine  truth,  they  9>^ 
found  wanting;    "the   whole  head  is  sick/'  etc.    K^' 
member  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican.     Saul  felt  bi* 
danger,   etc.      Concern  as   to   the  manner  of  sahatiaf^' 
""V^Tiat    wilt   thou  have   me   to   do?''      How  shall    I 
escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?     What  means  most    1 
employ  ?     A  man  lost  in  the  Australian  bush  is  not  only 
concerned  about  the  fact  of  being  lost,  but  as  to  the 
out  of  the  trackless  wilderness.     The  awakened  sinner 
anxious  about  the  way  of  salvation. 

"  Say,  sinner,  hath  a  voice  within 
Oil  spoken  to  thy  heedless  soul. 
Urged  thee  to  leave  the  ways  of  sin, 
And  yield  thy  heart  to  God's  control  ?  " 

II.  It  is  tlie  language  of  astonishment  and  terror.    " 
trembling  and  astonished  said,"  etc.    We  have  seen  n 
tremble  under  conviction.     Let  an  awakened  sinner  thii*^ 
of  his  soul,  its  Divine  origin  and  immortal  existence,  aO-^^ 
he  may  well  cry  out,  "  Lord,  save  me."     The  value  of  tl^^^ 
soul  can  never  be    estimated  by  the  worth  of  worl^^^ 
(Matt.  X.  28 ;  xvi.  26).     Objection,  ^'  Nature  is  Divine 
its  origin  ;  a  blade  of  grass  and  a  forest  leaf  claim 
for  their  author."     True,  but  the  human  soul  is  Divine 
its  origin  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  a  blade  of  gra^ 
When  God  wanted  to  make  a  world.  He  spake,  and  it  wj 
done ;  but  when  God  wanted  to  make  a  soul,  there  wa»      ^ 
conference  of  Divine  Persons,  the  Trinity  held  a  counC^'*' 
over  it.     Oh  think  of  a  soul  lost,  of  the  danger  of 
soul  being  lost,  and  be  astonished.     Cry  with  Saul 
Tarsus,  ^^  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  T" 

III.  This  is  the  language  of  decision^.     Saul  meant 
do  whatever  God  should  tell  him.     Many  persons  profe- 
to  be  seeking  the  Lord  for  years.     Why  is  He  not  foui::^^^^ 
of  them  ?  because  it  is  painfully  manifest  that  they 
not  decided.     They  ask  questions  concerning  salvmo*- 


as  they  would  ask  the  most  trivial  questions ;  there  is  a 
lack  of  earnestness.  But  the  text  is  full  of  earnest  de- 
cision, etc. 

rv.  The  gospel  alone  supplies  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question.     In  the  case  of  Saul,  he  was  directed  spe- 
cially what  to  do  and  where  to  go.     When  a  poor  sinner 
asks  *'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved^^  go  to  the  groves  of 
the  sages,  and  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  and  what  do  you 
fi^d  there  in  answer  to  the  question  ?     Go  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  renown,  to  the  men  who  belonged  to 
the  most  splendid  period  of  Athenian  history,  and  what 
answer  can  you  get  from  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Pythagoras, 
^  the  all-important  question  "What  must  I  do  to  bo 
saved?"     Go  to  modem  infidels,  and  what  can  you  learn 
from   the   teachers  of  modem  scepticism  to  satisfy  an 
awakened  sinner  ?     Go  to  nature,  and  the  starry  heavens 
^oclare  God^s  power  and   wisdom,   but  not  a  word  in 
*nswer  to  the   question   "Lord,  what  wilt   thou  have 
5^e  to  do  V*     Go  to  the  gospel,  and  the  question  is  satis- 
^^^torily  answered  at  once.     Go  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  His 
^'^'W'er  is  ready — "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
^®>***  etc.     Rely  on  His  mediatorial  work.     The  sinner 
'^y  he  guilty,  and  his  crimes  aggravated ;  but  the  very 
chief  of  sinners  may  be  saved.    The  gospel  chain  of  mercy 
lathoms  the  depths  of  moral  depravity ;  it  reaches  to  the 
T^Jy   depths  of  the  sinner^s  misery  and  woe.     It  went 
^^^^  as  deep  as  Sau?s  case,  and  saved  him — the  dying 
'^^efactor,  etc. 

Conclusion — 1.  Have  we  ashed  this  question?     There 

^?  {Persons  in  this  world  who  are  anxious  to  know  what 

**hor8  should   do,  and   of  dictating  to  them,  but  who 

®^^^  do  much  themselves. 

V    ^^    This  is  a  mutter  of  paramount  importance.     We  may 

1:^  Concerned  about  pleasure,  wealth,  health,  and  many 

^^T  secular  things;  but  there  is  nothing  of  such  moment 

^tir  salvation. 

^<uthmmne,  Victoria^  Australia.  G.  T.  Hall. 
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Christ  Alive  a  Subject  of  Debate, 

AOTB  xxy.  19.    Bead  yerfl.  18, 19. 

We  liave  in  this  chapter  Paul's  defence  before  Festus, 
and  Festus's  declaration  of  the  charge  against  Paul  before 
king  Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bernice  who  came  unto 
Caesarea  to  congratulate  Festus.  The  words  of  the  text 
are  a  part  of  the  charge  against  Paul. 

Ver.  19,  "  But  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their 
ownsuperstition^'  or  religion.  There  are  various  questions, 
and  as  a  rule  the  most  trivial  are  frequently  considered 
the  most  important,  and  vice  versa.  Therefore  let  us  be 
most  careful,  and  that  at  all  times,  to  regard  those  which 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  as  of  supreme  importance. 

'^  Of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead.''  Thus  speaks  this 
miserable  Festus  of  Him  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow. 
If  despisers  and  mockers  of  any  age  or  nation  refuse  to 
believe  on  Him,  they  shall  see  with  wailing  and  lamenta- 
tion who  that  One  is. 

'^  Whom  Paul  affirmed,"  or  kept  affirming  to  be  (or 
was),  ^^  alive."    Thus  showing  that  the  Crucified  One  had 
been  as  usual  the  burden  of  Paul's  pleading.    The  insi^* 
nificanoe  of  the  whole  affair  in  the  eyes  of  Festus  ^ 
manifested, 

Jesus  Christ,  ''  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginnix^E 
and  the  ending,  which  is,  which  was,  and  which  is  ^ 
come,  the  Almighty,  the  first  and  the  last,  which  W^ 
dead  and  is  alive  again,"  is  the  subject  of  discussio^ 
We  shall  call  your  attention  to  the  following  statemen*^' 
viz. —  J 

I.  Why  was  Jesus  Christ  of  all  persons  the  subject    ^ 
so  much  observation  and  debate  ? 

1.  Because  He  claimed  the  very  highest  descent : — TIp-  ^ 
He  was  the  Son  of  God.  That  He  was  the  promis^^ 
Messiah.  That  He  was  the  world's  only  Saviour.  Th^^ 
He  had  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  That  ]^^ 
was,  and  is  to  be,  the  Judge  of  all  His  intelligent 
responsible  creatures. 
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2.  Because  there  were  proofs  embodied  in  His  circum- 
stances and  character,  wbiph  none  could  or  can  deny, 
that  were  equal  to  Has  claims  and  secured  uuparalled 
notableness  to  His  name.  He  possessed  imlimited  authority 
and  power,  without  the  least  display  of  pride,  molestation, 
and  tyranny.  He  exhibited  perfect  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness under  the  most  uncharitable  and  cruel  opposition. 
He  murmured  not  when  in  the  very  lowest  conditions  of 
life.  ''As  a  Lamb,^'  He  maintained  unsullied  purity 
onder  all  forms  of  temptation. 

8.  Because  of   the  strange  circumstances  connected 
with  His  earthly  history. 

II.  Why  was  there  such  emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact 
of  His  being  "  alive'^? 

If  aliye  again,  then  the  truthfulness  of  His  character  ia 
confirmed.     If  alive  again,  then  the  whole  of  His  teach- 
ing's and  sayings  were  and  are  truths  of  the  most  vital 
importance.    If  alive  again,  then  the  work  that  He  came 
to    do   was  accomplished — "It  is  finished."     If  alive 
again,  then  He  was  not  wronged  in  that  He  sufiered. 
lie  had  power  to  lay  down  His  life,  and  to  take  it  up 
akgain ;    none  could  take  His  life  from  Him,  He  laid  it 
down  of  Himself;  ''  as  a  sheep  he  was  led  to  the  slaugjii- 
ter,  he  opened  not  his  mouth.''     If  alive  again,  then  His 
oause  must  and  will  prosper.     If  alive  again,  then  the  sal- 
ivation of  man  is  sure.    BeHeve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christjj 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Finally: — Each  one  of  us  by  faith   may  confidently 
say— 

**  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer  lives ; 
What  Joy  the  blest  assurance  gives  t"  etc. 

Neath.  David  Sebastian  Jones. 
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Sebmons  Pbeached  at  Beightoit.  By  the  late  Eey.  T- 
W.  EoBERTSOK.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  'St^ 
Edition.     Smithy  Elder  Sf  Go. 

No  man  within  the  last  fifteen  years  has  had  greater  i^' 
fluence  upon  the  mode  of   presenting  Divine  truth  th^ 
Erederick  William  Bobertson.     We  are  indebted  to  him  (o^ 
fresh  light  on  one  or  two  truths  of  theology,  and  also  in  %ox0^ 
degree  for  the  amount  of  liberty  that  is  now  allowed  in  tb^ 
discussion  of  religious  questions :  difference  of  opinion  may  exi^'^ 
respecting  Mr.  fiobertson*s  theological  views  ;  some  ChnstiaO^ 
still  regard  them  with  fear ;  but  there  can  be  no  difference 
of   opinion  respecting  the  living  power  of  his   discourse-^- 
Bobertson  gave  an  interest  to  expository  preaching  which  i* 
previously  too  much  lacked.     It  would  be  out  of  place  now  t^ 
offe^any  remarks  upon  the  series  of  discourses  before  us ;  tk^ 
verdict  of  the  public  has  long  since  been  passed  upon  them.  IX^ 
a  former  number  of  The  Analyst  *  the  life  and  genius  of  th^ 
writer  have  been  fully  considered.     We  have  great  pleasur^^ 
in  now  calling  attention  merely  to  the  fact  that  this  nei 
and  clieap  edition  brings  these  valuable  discourses  within  th< 
reach  of  all.     He  who  has  hitherto  only  had  a  perusal  of  thei 
may  now  have  them  for  occasional  reference  on  his  libi 
shelf. 

The  DrvnTE  Teacheb.    Being  the  Becorded  Sayings  of  Oi 
LoBD  Jesus  Chbist  during  His  Ministry  on  Earth.     SmUh^--^ 
Elder  ^  Co. 

We  cannot  better  describe  the  aim  of  this  beautiful  littl 
book  than  in  the  words  of  the  compiler :  "  It  seems  desirabl 
that  words  which  are  so  precious,  and  which  must  rei 
equally  precious  to  all  generations,  should  be  gathered  togeth( 
into  a  complete  whole,  and  presented  in  a  convenient  form  fo 
the  use  of  those  who  value  tnem."    We  read  the  Divine  woi " 
of  our  Lord  free  from  the  artificial  divisions  which  are  so  oi 
a  disturbing  element  in  our  authorized  version ;  whilst  tl 
connection  with  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
sayings  is  judiciously  indicated  in  smaller  print. 

•Vol.  I., page  48. 
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Part  VI. 
The  Superiority  of  Love  to  Faith  and  Hope. 

*'  And  now  abideth  fiftith,  hope,  love,  these  three ;  bat  the  greatest  of  these 
s  lore."— 1  Cob.  xiii.  13. 

It  has  been  often  taken  for  granted  that  while  love  is 
'^perishable,  faith  and  hope  cease  with  this  life.  The 
thought  of  the  apostle  here  is  the  reverse  of  this.  He 
^©ntions  these  three  graces  together,  because  of  their 
Semblance  to  each  other  in  permanence.  In  the  eighth 
®^e  he  notices  the  characteristic  of  love,  that  it  ^' never 
^©th,"  never  ceaseth,  and  contrasts  with  it  prophecies 
xuch  fail,  tongues  which  cease,  knowledge  which  vanishes 
^^y.  This  suggests  to  him  the  two  other  gifts  which, 
Wle  diflTering  from  love  in  degree  of  importance,  agree 
^th  it  in  permanence.  '^  Now  abide  faith,  hope,  love." 
^   One  of  Watts^s  hymns  we  read — 

**  This  is  the  grace  that  lives  and  sings 
When  faith  and  hope  shall  cease;  " 

^^  there  is  no  authority  for  this  in  Scripture.  In  heaven 
^i^  will  be  occasion  for  both  faith  and  hope.  We  shall 
^^o  still  occasion  there  for  trusting  in  God^s  faithfulness^. 
^d  there  also  we  shall  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  hope.  We 
^^Hhopefor  fresh  displays  of  God^s  goodness,  fresh  proofs 
Sis  wisdom  and  power.  These  three  immortal  graces 
^  find  the  apostle  often  classing  together:  ''Remember- 
S  'Without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith,  and  luhonr  of  love, 
"^^^  in.— HO.  nxi.  c  c 
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and  patience  of  hope,  in  our  Lord  Josns  Christ ;"  "  Let  ""is 
who  are  of  the  day  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breastpin  te 
o{  faith,  and  love,  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope  of  salvatiom.  -" 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importam  ex 
of  faith :  ^^  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ^  ^' 
faith  is  the  hand  by  which  we  lay  hold  of  God^s  blessings; 
we  are  done  unto,  according  to  our  faith.  With  iBxth 
hope  is  closely  allied.  Like  faith,  hope  is  to  us  a  daily 
necessity ;  without  hope  all  energy  would  cease,  thouglit 
and  action  would  be  paralysed.  The  "  hope  which 
maketh  not  ashamed^'  has  animated  the  Christian  ix^ 
every  age  to  the  endurance  of  hardship  and  trial,  per- 
secution and  death.  Great  however  as  faith  and  hop® 
are,  love  is  still  greater.  ^'The  greatest  of  these  i^ 
love.'' 

Love  is  the  greatest  because — 

1.  It  is  most  like  God.  God  loves;  but  He  neitb^^ 
believes  nor  hopes,  for  all  things  are  by  His  power  asxo- 
are  known  to  His  all-seeing  eye,  and  what  He  desi^^^ 
He  wills.  Faith  and  hope  come  from  Gt)d,  lyvit 
lovo  is  also  in  God.  Through  faith  we  may  be  workers 
together  with  God,  and  through  hope  we  may  be  parti^^fi- 
pators  in  the  joys  of  heaven ;  but  through  lovo  we  becox^^ 
like  God,    "  If  we  lovo  one  another  God  dwelleth  in  us  ^ 


''  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
God,  and  God  in  him.*' 

As  examples  of  faith  and  hope  wo  have  the  Old  and  Nc?^^^ 
Testament  saints ;  but  the  examples  of  love  rise  far  a1 
these.     As  examples  of  lovo  wo  havo  Gt)d  Himself 
Jesus  Christ.     '^  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bk 
thom  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecis-' 
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e  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is 
^'  "  Be  ye  therefore  imitators  of  God  as  dear 
ad  walk  in  love  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  ns ; '' 
let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God,  and 
ihat  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God/' 
is  greater  than  faith  and  hope,  in  being  nn- 
jime  and  object.  Love,  being  of  the  nature  of 
id  from  all  eternity.  Faith  and  hope  had  their 
only  when  beings  were  created  that  could 
d  hope.  Faith  too  has  reference  chiefly  to 
liope  to  the  future ;  but  love  has  for  its  object 
nt,  and  future.  Love  does  not,  like  hope,  die 
g  its  object;  the  recollection  of  an  act  of 
nues  long  after,  to  gladden  the  heart  and 
e  life,  and  for  the  future  it  is  always  devising 
igs.  Faith  and  hope  minister  chiefly  to  oneself; 
ways  in  view  the  benefit  of  others,  it  "  seekett 


-n." 


is  the  greatest  because  it  is  the  soul  of  true 
Faith  is  the  subordinate  servant  of  love,  or 
iy  to  retain  it.  Faith  without  works  (the 
.  of  love)  is  dead.  Though  we  have  all  faith, 
not  love,  we  are  nothing.  Faith  is  the 
lays  hold  of  God's  blessings,  but  love  is  the 
ich  directs  that  hand.  Without  love  one  is 
s  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  nothing.  Not 
can  be  indifferent  to  faith  and  hope :  the 
es  are  closely  connected,  and  act  and  react  on 
3r  like  body  and  mind.  If  one  suffer,  all  suffer 
We  cannot  cultivate  one,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
)ne's  spiritual  condition  cannot  be  healthy 
three  are  exercised.     The  ChriBtian  lays  hold 

c  c  2 
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of  nnseen  things  throngh  faith;  through  hope  ] 
anticipation  drinks  in  the  joys  and  delights  oi 
far  off  land;  and  through  love  he  manifests  the 
of  Christ.  Wherever  there  is  deep  love  there 
be  also  strong  faith.  John,  the  most  loving  ( 
twelve  disciples,  was  also  the  one  most  imbued  mi 
spirit  of  faith.  Whilst  in  his  gospel  we  have  rec 
some  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  our  Lord^s  h 
we  have  in  that  gospel  also  the  fullest  and  clearesi 
trations  of  faith.  And  again,  the  apostle  Paul, 
of  all  Scripture  writers  he  is  the  most  lucid  exp( 
of  faith,  is  also  the  most  eloquent  writer  on  love. 

4.  From  love  being  the  soul  of  religion,  nai 
follows  another  mark  of  its  superiority  to  faith  and 
that  it  is  the  true  test  of  sincerity  and  genuine! 
religion.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  i 
disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  "  B 
we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  b 
we  lovo  the  brethren.''  Beligion,  as  it  is  professc 
often  been  a  mere  form  without  life,  because  faith  ha 
considered  greater  than  love. 

At  the  judgment  day  love  will  be  the  test  < 
Christian's  sincerity.  The  evidence  that  will  then 
will  not  be  respecting  our  opinions,  but  respecti] 
manifestations  of  love  :  ^^  I  was  an  hungered,  and  j 
me  meat,"  etc.  (Matt.  xxv.  34-46.) 

Whilst  we  should  constantly  pray.  Lord,  increi 
faith  and  brighten  our  hope,  let  both  of  these  l 
made  subservient  to  what  is  in  God's  sight  greate 
either.  May  they  both  minister  to  keep  alive  in 
intensity  the  fire  of  love  in  our  hearts  1 
•  Bromley  J  Kent,  J 
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BY  THE   BEV.  J.  BALDWIN   BROWN,  B.A. 

Ths  Curse  of  Die  Ground. 

"  Caned  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake." — Gen.  iii.  17. 

fiB  fchese  words  part  of  a  curse,  or  part  of  a  blessing  ? 
fo  they  a  sentence  on  man,  the  doom  of  his  transgres- 
^^s  or  the  first  stage  of  a  process  destined  to  issue  in 
5  I'edemption  of  the  heir  of  promise  from  sorrow  and 
^  for  ever  ?  Few  phrases  are  more  frequently  on  our 
*  than  ^^the  curse  of  labour/^  Men,  women,  yea 
^^  children,  overburdened  and  crushed  by  the  stern 
'  "Vrhich  is  the  necessity  of  their  existence,  easily  catch 

'fche  sentence,  and  submit  to  the  necessity  in  the 
l-^ii  bitter  mood  with  which  a  slave,  accepts  his  chas- 
*^iient,  or  a  criminal  the  sentence  of  doom.  Few 
'^^^8  are  more  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  than  that  the 

^nd  the  strain  of  life  are  God's  curse  on  transgres- 
^*  having  merciful  bearings  and  issues  no  doubt  for 
'  man  who  lovingly  submits  to  the  discipline,  but  in 
'^^selves  evil  and  hateful,  bom  of  sin,  and  a  part  of 
^t;h. 

^  propose  to  examine  this  idea  in  the  present  discourse, 
I  to  endeavour  to  estimate  this  curse  upon  the  ground 
•'tis  bearings  on  man's  development  as  a  spiritual  being, 
i  his  relations  to  his  Redeemer,  God.  That  toil,  care, 
i  pain  spring  out  of  the  one  great  act  of  transgression 
ich  every  life  repeats  is  the  plain  and  indisputable  affirm- 
^n  of  the  word  of  God.  The  dark  tones  of  man's  pre- 
•^ti  life  gloom  against  a  background  of  radiant  brightness 
'^  beauty;  in  the  childhood  of  humanity,  as  in  the  life 
^'very  human  child,  Eden  shines  behind  all  the  toil  and 
►tro^  of  the  world.     There  has  been  a  grand  cataclysm 
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in  man  and  in  nature.  The  structure  of  the  world 
been  rent  and  contorted,  and  the  fractures  and  contor- 
tions repeat  themselves  in  life.  ''  Sin  entered  into  thi 
world,  and  death  by  sin  ;*'  '^  God  made  man  vprigkt,  hut 
he  sought  out  many  inventions/*  are  the  sentences  of  a 
sound  philosophy,  estimating  the  facts  of  consciousness 
and  history,  as  well  as  statements  of  the  word  of  God. 
There  has  been  a  fall,  a  rupture,  by  the  sinful  gmliy 
action  of  the  freewill  of  the  creature,  of  the  pristine 
perfect  relation  between  man  and  God  and  man  and  the 
world.  Transgression,  the  sinfiil  exercise  of  freedom,  is 
the  frmdamental  fact  of  man's  present  nature  and  life; 
and  the  sentence  on  the  transgressor,  the  inevitable 
sentence,  '^  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  dis/*  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  the  bitter  anguish  of  the  world. 

There  are  abundant  signs  of    the  action   of  terribly 
destructive  and  desolating  forces  in  the  physical  structure 
of  the  world.     The  earth  has  been  torn  and  convulsed 
as  by  the   spasm  of  some  great  agony,  and  the  signs 
of  it  lie  thick  around.     Huge  beds  of  rock,  thousand 
of  feet  in  thickness,  have  been   cracked  and    shiverei 
like    potsherds;    streams  of   molten  metal    have  beett 
injected  into  the  fissures,  and  have  surged  through  the 
rents  and  swept  vast  floods  of  burning  lava  over  th© 
smiling    plains.      There  must  have  been  times  in  tb© 
history  of  the  development  of  this  earth,  fair  and  cab**^ 
as  it  lies  now  under  the  sun,  when  its  whole  struettf^ 
must  have  been  shaken  to  the  very  centre ;  when  the^ 
was  dread  peril  lest,  like  some  lost  planet,  it  should  l^ 
shattered  into  fragments  and  fill  its  orbit  with  a  clotJ^ 
of  wreck.      But.  some   sure   hand  has  helped   earib^  * 
travail,   and  has   brought   forth   out   of   the    chaos    ^ 
struggle   and   storm   an    orderly,   smiling,    serene,  tt^* 
beautiful  world.     The  signs  of  the  past  agony  are  ther^ 
to  those  whose  eye  can  pierce  the  surface ;  but  a  lovii^^ 
hand  has  clothed  it  all  with  a  glow  of  beauty  and  a  ro'i^ 
of  grace.     The  regions  where  the  convulsion  was  fierce^ 
where  the  scars  are  deepest,  are  the  regions  of  glorio 
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cmtaiii  beauty^  whither  pilgrims  wend  as  to  nature's 
3t  sacred  shnne.     The  rents  and  chasms^  clothed  with 

most  splendid  forests,  with  streams  leaping  and 
rkling  through  the  emerald  meadows  to  the  hollows 
ow,  breathe  nothing  but  beauty,  and  stir  all  hearts 
joy  and  praise.  The  touch  of  the  destroyer  is  every- 
ere  masked  by  beauty ;  and  out  of  the  chaos  of  con- 
ion  God  has  drawn  forth,  what  never  could  have  been 
J  for  the  chaos,  the  infinite  variety,  the  grace,  the 
endour,  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Phis  mystery  of  order  and  beauty,  of  cosmos,  which 
eals  itself  to  us  in  nature,  unveils  itself  too  in  man's 
ritual  world.  Life,  the  life  of  the  human,  bears  traces 
•rywhere  of  kindred  dislocation.  A  great  convulsion 
1  rent  man's  nature,  has  torn  it  away  from  God  and 
m  Eden,  and  scattered  what,  but  for  a  redeeming 
toring  hand,  would  have  been  blasted  wrecks,  about 

World.  Toil,  pain,  care,  anguish  have  chased  the 
^nity  and  bliss  of  paradise  from  man's  heart  and  from 
I's  world.  Earth  is  full  of  wailing,  and  life  of  misery, 
king  at  its  surface  aspects,  we  are  tempted  to  call 
life  of  man  the  abortion  of  freedom,  and  to  cry  with 
»  with  Jeremiah,  Why  did  it  not  perish  before  it  saw 
Sun  ?  Look  deeper.  As  in  nature,  so  in  man's  life,  a 
tig  restoring  hand  has  been  working  ;  the  wastes  of 
are  already  clothed  with  some  tints  of  greenness; 
ers  of  rare  beauty  and  splendour  spring  up  on  what 
bad  made  a  dreary,  blasted  desert.  The  moral  chaos, 
'led  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  love,  the  love  of  God 
Bedeemer,  already  puts  on  some  dress  of  beauty ; 
I  it  glows  here  and  there  with  a  nascent  glory  whose 
itoin  is  beyond  the  stars.  Some  vision  of  a  grand 
glorious  purpose  of  redemption  unveils  itself,  as  we 
ch  the  secrets  of  man's  sad  history.  ^^  Where  am 
€nded/^  we  read  in  the  book  of  life  as  well  as  in  the 
kof  Scripture,  "grace  did  much  mare  abound:  That 
^  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign, 
^h  righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
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Lord  J'  (Rom.  v.  20,  21.)  What  we  see  accomplish^ 
helps  us  to  realize  the  visions  of  the  prophetic  wor" 
^^The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place,  shall  be  glad  f 
them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  ro^ 
It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  a  J 
singing :  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  t 
excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon  ;  they  shall  see  the  gl» 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God  J'  '^  Then  t 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  de 
shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  * 
hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  :  for  in  the  wiUk 
ness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  dese^ 
And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  € 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water :  in  the  habitation  of  draga 
where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds  and  rushes.  Ai 
an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  call 
The  way  of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  % 
but  it  shall  be  for  those :  the  wayfaring  men,  though  foo 
shall  not  err  therein.  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  ir 
ravenous  beast  shall  go  up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be  fom 
there ;  but  the  redeemed  shall  walk  there.  And  the  ra 
somed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  un 
songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  sk* 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  /! 
away  J ^  (Isa.  xxxv.  1,  2,  5-10.)  Sin,  the  sin  of  the  fij 
parent,  which  every  child  of  Adam  repeats,  is  the  fane 
mental  fact  of  man^s  being;  no  religion,  no  philosop 
which  makes  light  of  it  can  lay  firm  hold  of  man's  co 
science  and  heart.  But,  blessed  be  God,  grace  is  * 
crowning  fact;  and  it  is  the  crown  which  will  rem^ 
conspicuous  through  eternity. 

The  sentence  on  sin  then  is  a  dread  reality.  ^'  Thewt 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die*'  remains  as  God's  jadgm^ 
record,  which  no  art  or  efiFort  of  man  can  cancel.  B 
in  this  first  sentence  on  His  sinful  child  God  has  wo 
drously  interwoven  benediction  and  judgment,  wanu^ 
and  promise,  words  of  life  and  dooms  of  death.  On  ti 
serpent  the  curse  is  decisive  and  final :  ''  And  the  Lot 
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God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast 
of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shall  thou  yo,  and  dust  shall 
thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  J'  (Gen.  iii.  14.)  But  the 
sternness  relaxes  and  the  doom  melts  into  a  promise, 
'when  the  Judge  addresses  Himself  to  man.  The  very 
cnrse  on  the  serpent  is  pregnant  with  blessing  to  the 
'woman  and  her  seed ;  the  Executor  of  the  Lord^s  judg- 
ment on  the  tempter  is  the  everlasting  triumphant 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  And  throughout  the  sentence 
on  our  race  blessing  ranges  in  fellowship  with  judgment ; 
and  the  sternest  words,  prophets  of  many  ills  and  sorrows, 
are  rich  benedictions  in  disguise.  And  this  ^^  cursed  is 
the  ground*'  is  amongst  them.  It  sounds  hard  and  stem, 
and  prophesies  a  long  and  hard  apprenticeship  of  toil 
and  pain ;  but  stem  as  it  seems,  it  is  part  of  the  blessing 
and  not  of  the  cursing,  of  the  benediction  and  not  of  the 
doom.  It  describes  the  first  stage  of  the  redemptive 
process  of  which  the  sentence  on  the  serpent  had 
spoken,  and  is  the  condition  of  man^s  elevation  out  of 
the  estate  of  a  sinful,  suffering,  degraded  creature  to  the 
friendship,  fellowship,  and  likeness  of  God.  In  order 
that  we  may  appreciate  this,  and  see  the  true  meaning 
and  bearing  of  the  judgment,  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me — 

I.  The  range  of  the  sentence. 

II.  Its  work. 

I.  The  range  of  the  sentence.  It  is  the  sentence,  as  far 
as  it  bears  on  man^s  present  condition  and  experience, 
that  I  wish  to  consider, — the  ^^  men  must  work  and  women 
mast  weep ''  aspect  of  our  life — excluding  the  deeper  and 
more  tremendous  question  of  death  and  its  issues.  Not 
that  any  full  consideration  of  the  one  is  possible  without 
reference  to  the  other.  The  whole  sentence  hangs  to- 
other; our  life  is  of  one  texture,  one  warp  runs 
through  the  whole  piece ;  and  every  groan,  every  pain, 
every  bead  of  sweat  upon  the  brow,  every  shadow  that 
glooms  over  the  life,  has  its  full  interpretation  in  the  fact 
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that  ^^  sin  has  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin;^ 
all  pain  is  truly  a  beginning  to  die.  But  for  our  presec 
purpose  it  is  possible  sufficiently  to  isolate  the  condition 
of  man's  life  as  the  workman  and  the  sufferer^  and  t 
consider  how  they  bear^  benignly  or  malignly,  on  hi 
essential  interests  as  a  spiritual  being  and  his  educatio 
for  the  destiny  which  through  grace  sin  has  been  instn 
mental  to  create  rather  than  to  destroy.  The  elements  < 
the  sentence  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  cursdn 
of  the  ground,  which  in  fact  are  links  of  the  same  chaii 
are  three : — 

Toil — pain — care. 

1.  Toil.  This  is  fundamental.  On  this  man's  exisi 
ence  hangs ;  to  pause  here  is  to  stop  the  pulse  of  lifi 
'^  And  unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  thou  hast  hearkens 
unto  the  voice  of  thy  tvife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  t 
which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  U 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  ec 
of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ;  Thorns  also  and  thistles  sha 
it  bring  forth  to  thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  tJie  herb  of  th 
field :  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  ti 
thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 
(Gren.  iii.  17- J  9.)  The  life  of  man  in  Eden  was  as  frc 
from  toil  as  the  life  of  a  bee  among  the  limes.  Toil  i 
wearing,  wasting  work ;  work  to  which  no  inward  in 
pulse,  but  the  pressure  of  a  stern  necessity,  moves  us 
work  which  we  must  do,  whether  we  love  it  or  whethc 
we  hate  it,  whether  it  gently  tasks  us  or  strains  and  ei 
hausts  our  wearied  powers ;  work  which  compels  us  t 
put  aside  much  that  we  would  infinitely  more  gladl 
work  at,  which  cuts  us  off  from  pleasant  occupation,  pre 
fitable  to  our  intellectual  and  social  life;  work,  in 
word,  which  puts  a  yoke  upon  us,  a  yoke  which  weai 
and  galls ;  work  which  makes  us  moan,  and  curse  tb 
day  that  we  were  bom  to  it,  and  fills  us  with  wild,  w 
bellious  passion,  which  vents  itself  in  railings,  blasphen 
ing  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  and  ih 
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"iiie  brder  and  beauty  of  the  world.     This  is  the  work 

^^=^C3h  we  sinners  are  bom  to  ;  work  which  urges  us  with 

^ioc>dy  spur,  and  exacts  a  tribute  of  our  life-blood  as  it 

^l^i^ea  us   through  the  merciless  round.     This   is  toil. 

•*- *^is  is  what  the  curse  of  tho  ground  has  done  for  us ; 

^^     eat  our  bread,  not  joyously,  thankfully,  as  in  Eden, 

^^ti   in  the  sweat  of  brow,  brain,  and  heart.     How  bright 

*^*^^  contrast  of  the  Eden  life  !  ''And  the  Lord  God  planted  a 

^^^"cfen  eastward  in  Eden  ;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom 

^  ^kad  formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 

^  Strow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 

jfood;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden j 

^  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     And  a  river 

out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden;  and  from  thence  it 

parted,  and  became  into  four  heads.     •     .     .     And 

Xord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 

^^    Sden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it,"  (Gen.  ii.  8-10,  15.) 

'^^^et,  light  labour,  parent  of  yet  sweeter  rest.    To  dress 

^^^  to  keep  the  garden  !     A  garden  planted  by  the  hand 

.  .        "the  Lord.     The  fairest,  brightest  garden  of  tho  crea- 

^^^^^^  •  dewy  fragrance,  radiant  colour,  splendid  form ;  all 

imagination  can  dream  of  beauty  and  glory,  bath- 

man's  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  ravishing,  exquisite, 

^^[^^hauatible  joy.     One  act  of  transgression,  and  the 
en  yanished.     Like  a  dream  it  faded;   and   hard. 


y^^Ti  realities,  unlovely  hues,  ungraceful  forms,  unkindly 
^^^"toients,  rose  round  Adam  in  its  room.     Instead  of  the 


en  where  the  touch  of  the  Divine  hand  still  lingered 
,.^orm8  and  tones  of  bewildering  beauty,  a  bare  hard 
^^^emess  stretched  everywhere  around  him,  whence  not 
"^norsel  of  bread  could  be  wrung  but  by  the  most 
^nuous  labour;  where  not  a  gleam  of  beauty,  not  a 
filing  nook  of  verdure,  would  smile  on  him,  until  he 
^  created  it  by  earnest,  persistent,  and  wasting  toil. 
^^ursed  is  the  ground.'* 

.  Pain.  Part  of  the  sentence  of  toil  is  pain.  ''  Unto 
woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow,  and 
conception;  in  sorrow  thou  shall  bring  forth  children; 


_^.okti  aiYiston ;  lor  n 
women  work  wbile  thej 
bitter  heritage  of  us  all. 
the  chief  share  of  the  str 
life.     Her  life,  if  she  has 
aense  of  a  womau's  misai 
beariBg  and  rearing  of  chi! 
life  of  all  noble,  unsel6sh, 
continual  bringing  forth, 
things  which  shall  gladden 
pain  is  a  great  mystery.     \ 
messed,  should  suffer  pain  i 
tho  heavenly  powers  can  bee 
the  moans  of  anguish,  to  se< 
which  each  moment  distract 
they  love !     For  much  of  the 
directly  and  in  the  first  insta 
it,  in  apite  of  God,  by  bis  in 
But  how  much  lies  at  the  t 
is  His  work,  His   ordinanc 
presses  sternly  on  His  child 
maddens  him  while  he  wor 
from  everything  that  he  tone 
lights  in,  every  being  that  I 
the  roots  of  his  courage  and 
marrow  qniver  in  his  bones,  t 
pun,  which  wrinirs  f-"— 
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thoir  mother's  bosom;  the  paths  of  the  wilderness  wet 
with  the  tears  of  brave  men  and  women  wrestKng  with 
pain  too  sharp  for  endurance ;  tears  wrung  out  from  the 
glazing  eye,  when  it  settles  for  one  painless  moment  into 
the  fixed,  cold  stare  of  death  ! 

3.  Care.     "Dust  thou  art  J*     Here  lies  the  secret  of 
care.     I  believe  that  these  words  suggest  altogether  the 
most  bitter  and  miserable  experience  of  mankind.     Toil 
m^y  be  borne,  pain  may  be  borne ;  but  who  in  his  own 
strength  can  wrestle  with  and  master  care  ?     Man's  con- 
dition is  that  of  the  most  dependent  of  beings,  while  the 
things  which  he  needs  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  nature 
fefuse  to  recognise  the  mastery  of  his  hand.     He  comes 
"^^o    the  world  the  most  helpless  of  all  the  infants  of 
creation.     It  is  horrible  to  imagine  what  a  human  infant, 
^  the  hands  of  a  careless  or  cruel  parent,  may  be  made 
t^    ©ndure.     And  this  condition  of  his  infancy  follows 
him   tihrough  life :   he  is  really  an  infant,  a  nursling,  as 
dopexident  for  the  daily  bread  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit 
^^    snpplies  which  he  cannot  command,  as  an  infant  at 
the  nnodier's  breast.     So  large  is  the  range  of  his  neces- 
sities^ so  infinite  his  wants,  that  he  needs  just  the  arm 
*!^d    the  treasure  of  the  Omnipotent  to  supply  it.     And 
^®    sentence   "dust  thou  art'*   meets  him  everywhere. 
^®  feels  it  in  the  miserable  infirmity  of  his  arm ;  he  reads 
r^^^    the  accidents  of  life  and  the  decrees  of  fate.     He 
^^^'^'s  that  there  are  things  needful  to  his  happiness, 
f^a^ful  to  his  very  life,  things  which  he  would  die  rather 
f  k    ^  miss ;  and  yet  they  mock  the  puny  efiforts  of  his  arm, 
,^^  ^eble  breath  of  his  prayer.     He  sees  them  passing 
j.^P^lessly  beyond  the  limits  of  his  horizon,  and  he  must 
1  ^^   tDn  and  drag  on  from  day  to  day,  a  broken,  wretched, 
^S'^ared  life.     Who  has  not  groaned  in  utter  misery 


his  wretched  helplessness  in  the  hand  of  calamity, 

I    ^•liough  his  life  were  the  sport  of  a  demon,  and  all  lus 

g^^^^eant  things  but  instruments  of  torture,  with  which 

j^^^^^  malignant  spirit  can  torment  his  soul  and  desolate 

^   life  ?     He  is  in  the  presence  of  masses  and  forces  in 


tho  creation,  which  oppress  and  crush  his  spirit ;  but  the-? 
seems  to  him  a  maligner  demon  behind  tho  veil  of  t  iie 
creation,  who  delights  to  make  sport  of  his  weakness  aximd 
bum  in  the  sentence  ^^  dust  thou  arf  upon  the  tabloids 
of  his  heart.     Toil,  pain,  care,  these  are  the  bitter  ingr-^- 
dients  of  his  experience  \  these  make  up  how  much    of 
the  daily  course  and  order  of  his  life.     Verily  men  m.a.y 
well  imagine  that  a  curse  was  meant  here  rather  than    a 
blessing,  and  dream  that  a  devil,  a  malignant  spirit,    is 
nearer  to  them  and  more  potent  on  their  lives  than  God. 
So  dread  is  the  pressure,  that  in  the  absence  of  revela- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  tho  assurance  "  Like  as  a  father 
pitieih  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  than  that  fear  him, 
for  he  knoweth  their  frame,  he  remembereth  that  they  are 
dust/*  devil  worship  becomes  inevitably  the  religion    of 
the  pagan  world. 

Such  is  the  range  of  tho  sentence.     Now  let  us  ask ■ 

II.  What  is  its  work  ?    Is  it  malign  or  benignant  ?      Is 
it,  in  its  very  essence,  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  man  ? 

Our  lirst  notion  on  reading  these  words,  "  Cursed     *^ 
the  ground  for  thij  sake/'  is  naturally  that  part  of  the  cui"^® 
on  man  has  fallen  on  the  ground.     It  is  cursed  '^for  f^y 
sake/'  by  transition  of  the  curse  from  thee.     But  tl^® 
word  bears  a  nobler  meaning.     "  For  thy  sake ''  may    ^^ 
well,  nay  better,  mean  "  with  a  view  to  thy  good."    Ti*® 
root  of  the  sentence  would  still  be  transgression.     Th^  ^® 
had  been  no  need  of  toil,  care,  and  pain,  had  not  ^^^ 
entered  into  the  world.     But  sin  having  entered,  tc^'i*^ 
care,  and  pain  aro  ordained  for  the  sako  of  man  in  t^^^ 
loftiest  sense ;  they  arc  the  most  perfect  ordinance  whi^^^ 
could  be  framed  to  bless  him  (or  rather  with  a  view  to 
full  and  perfect  blessing,  for  they  only  begin  what  high 
influence  must  complete),  by  the  Almighty  Father's  wL  ^i'\ 
dom,  power,  and  love.     I  am  very  anxious  that  the  fu:^^ 
force  of  tliis  statement  should  be  understood.     It  is  qui  "*^^ 
possible  to  tako  the  following  view  of  it : — ^Man 


placed  himself  before  God  in  the  attitude  of  a  sinntf^^  ^ 
justice   demanded  that  he  should  be  sentenced:   to't^^-^-' 
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care^  pain^  and  death  ore  the  sentence^  the  expression  of 
^d^8  anger  against  the  transgressor^  making  man  the 
outcast  of  His  love ;  that  then,  in  pity,  God  took  com- 
passion on  the  outcast,  and  began  a  remedial  work,  which, 
while  leaving  him  still  for  the  present  under  the  action 
of  the  sentence,  sought  to  rescue  him  ultimately  from  its 
final  doom.  This  would  appear  to  me  a  very  imperfect 
and  partial  statement  of  the  truth.  To  me  it  seems  as  if 
tho^  whole  sentence  were  the  expression  of  the  tenderness 
which  began  to  work  in  the  Father^s  heart  in  the  very 
moment  of  the  transgression.  The  death  which  is  the 
righteous  doom,  the  inevitable  fruit,  of  sin,  is  in  the  very 
moment  of  the  sentence  held  in  suspense  as  it  were  by 
the  promise ;  and  the  toil,  care,  and  pain  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence  are  the  very  first  steps  of  the 
remedial  work.  The  sinner  in  the  very  moment  of  trans- 
P^Ssion  is  drawn  to  the  bosom  of  God's  mercy.  Since 
the  first  promise  was  spoken,  the  death  which  was  the 
Burner's  doom  can  only  be  tasted  in  its  bitterness  by  the 
man  -v^^o  treats  the  promise  as  a  thing  of  nought.  And 
7^  the  hard  and  stem  conditions  of  man's  present  lot, 
^^tead  of  being  the  doom  of  a  judgment  from  which 
^epcy  is  moved  to  rescue  him,  are  themselves  the  motions 
J^f  mercy  by  which  the  work  of  rescue  is  begun.  This  is 
tile  principle  on  which  alone  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
^  can  be  understood. 

^  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  thoughts  with  any  of 

^hat  I  might  call  the  minor  mercies  of  the  sentence,  and 

*^^  Hxinor  ministries  of  toil,   care,  and  pain  to  the  true 

^'^©lopment  of  man.    The  sentence  of  toil  at  once  began 

^^H^B  higher  education.      It  brought  him  firmly   and 

^!^**^ly,  but   not  malignly,  into  contact  with  the  laws 

^hxch  he  had  broken,  and  whose  penalties  he  had  defied. 

?^  ^  a  morsel  of  bread  could  he  win  without  again  sub- 

1^  ^*ititxg  to  them ;   humbly,  absolutely,  utterly,  he  must 

.  ^^otne  their  servant  if  he  would  win  the  lightest  bless- 

^  S"  from  their  hand.     But  the  blessing  was  there,  it  was 

^^>^ly  possible  that  be  should  win  it.     Hard  and  stem  as 
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has  been  his  toil^  through  all  these  ages  it  has  nourishecf 
him.     Nature,  though  stem,  is  the  reverse  of  malignanfc ; 
all  her  conditions  are  not  penal,  but  disciplinary;  tio 
sentence  placed  him  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  a  vision  of 
which  Jacob  once  saw,  whose  highest  rungs  are  lost  in 
heaven.     But  instead  of  tracing  this,  I  wish  to  dwell 
rather  on   the  ministry   of  the   sentence  at   once  and 
directly  to  the  unfolding  of  man^s  Divinest  life.    The 
more  you  look  at  it,  the  more  clearly  I  think  will  it  be- 
come apparent  to  you  that  it  is  through  toil,  and  care, 
and  pain  alone  that  such  a  being  as  man  can  rise  to  the 
full  height  of  his  godlike  stature,  and  grow  into  the  like- 
ness and  the  fellowship  of  God.     Let  me  ask  you  then  to 
consider  these  three  points : — 

1.  Through  toil,  and  care,  and  pain,  man  becomes  a 
creator — ^not  a  servant,  but  a  master  workman,  and  springs, 
as  compared  with  his  condition  in  Eden,  into  a  higher 
region  of  life. 

2.  Through  toil,  and  care,  and  pain,  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  experience  of  a  father ;  the  deepest 
and  noblest  relationships  unfold  their  significance,  and 
unutterably  enrich  and  exalt  his  life. 

3.  By  toil,  and  care,  and  pain,  he  rises  to  the  full  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  God  his  Redeemer,  and  enters 
into  the  holiest  fellowship  of  the  universe  for  ever. 

1.  The  experience  which  grows  out  of  the  sentence 
constitutes  him  a  creator,  a  master  workman,  and  U^* 
him  into  a  higher  region  of  life. 

Man  in   Eden  was  the   loyal,  loving   servant  of  b'* 
Creator,  no  more.     God   ^^ placed  him  in  the  (jardery  }^ 
dress  and  to  Icecp  it.*'     Fair,  sweet,  genial  work,  like  U^ 
in  one  of  the  soft  bright  islands  of  the  Pacific.     Ev^^ 
moment  an    exquisite    sensation,    every   movement     ^ 
pulse  of  joy.    Well !  there  you  have  the  whole  of  it.   A^ 
I  say  boldly  there  is  not  enough  of  it.     To  dress  and    *^ 
keep  even  a  paradise  is  poor,  slight  work  for  a  bei^^^ 
framed  and  endowed  like  man.     It  was  inevitable  tl^^^ 
sooner  or  later  he  should  get  to  the  end  of  its  inter^^ 
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the  lees  of  its  joy.  A  strong,  hardy,  brave,  cultivated 
^lishman  soon  gets  to  the  end  of  the  soft,  sweet  life  of 
Pacific  island.  It  suits  the  islanders,  who  are  mostly 
>,  morally  and  mentally, — the  human  jelly-fish,  without 
»cle  and  fibre ;  bat  there  is  not  enough  of  it  for  the 
ivated  and  developed  man.  Toil,  pain,  and  care  set 
exile  of  Eden  at  once  about  higher  work.  He  went 
h  with  a  great  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and  a  great  shadow 
p  his  life,  into  the  hard  stem  wilderness.  There  he 
not  to  dress  and  to  keep  a  garden,  but  to  make  one, 
that  is  altogether  higher  and  nobler  work.  A  higher 
?e  of  faculties  was  at  once  called  into  action.  He  had 
reate  fruitful  fields  and  homesteads,  and  to  frame  a 
'  paradise  in  imagination  which  his  strenuous  toil, 
i,  and  care  were  to  realize  in  time.  His  creative 
k  as  a  husbandman  is  symbolic  of  all  his  creation. 
Work  as  parent,  thinker,  artist,  poet,  and  master  of 
world.  In  Eden  everything  was  made  for  him,  and 
ready  to  his  hand ;  in  the  world  he  had  to  make,  or 
ny  rate  to  mould,  everything,  and  to  make  his  hand 
ly  for  an  infinite  variety  of  work.  And  what  does 
constructive  creative  toil  imply  ?  It  means  that  he 
to  discover,  to  think  out,  and  to  reproduce,  by  the 
ost  strain  his  faculties  would  bear,  the  thoughts  of 
I.  He  had  to  study  nature,  and  to  master  her  me- 
Is ;  he  had  to  discover  the  uses  of  his  powers  and  the 
abilities  of  his  life.  He  rose  at  once  sad  and  stricken, 
grand  through  the  gentleness  which  had  made  him 
it,  to  the  fulness  of  a  godlike  stature ;  and  what  are 
and  pain,  and  care,  through  life's  brief  day,  if  they 
man  up  to  this  excellent  glory  of  his  manhood,  the 
er  to  think,  to  work,  to  create,  in  the  track  and  after 
method  of  God  ? 

.  By  toil,  and  pain,  and  care,  man  becomes  acquainted 
1  the  experience  of  a  father ;  the  deepest  and  noblest 
tdonships  unfold  to  him  their  significance,  and  un- 
Yably  enrich  and  exalt  his  life. 
^Tcol  is  the  symbolic  pain.  '^  In  sorroiv  shalt  thou  bring 

D   D 
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forth  children  ;  *'  and  in  sorrow  all  the  products 
higher  life  are  bom.  The  question  is  very  simpL 
a  woman,  when  the  cry  of  her  first-bom  soundt 
ear,  and  its  cheek  nestles  on  her  breast,  how  far 
transcends  the  pain.  She  can  only  murmur — "  U 
ably,''  and  clasp  her  nursling  closer  to  her  hearl 
much  the  pain  enters  into  and  exalts  the  joy,  ti 
tell  ?  Ask  the  man,  a  man  like  poor  Palissy 
blind  bard  who  got  £10  for  a  ^^  Paradise  Lost," 
account  stands  with  him.  He  can  but  answer,  T] 
mighty  as  has  been  its  cost,  is  the  joy  and  gloi 
life — ^perhaps  because  of  its  very  cost.  In  a  gi 
glorious  country  you  must  have  the  mountains 
vallies;  the  depths  measure  the  heights,  yon 
divorce  them;  the  two  make  the  beauty  which 
come  from  far  to  gaze  upon,  whose  vision  quic 
life  in  its  dull  springs.  And  all  the  toil,  and  c 
pain  which  our  intimate,  our  dearest  relations  ^ 
fellows  cost  us,  as  husband,  wife,  parent,  brothe 
friend,  teacher,  poet,  prophet,  will  be  found 
essentially  connected  with  our  highest,  purest,  f 
enduring  joys.  Mothers  shall  be  our  witnesses, 
is  the  typical  pain,  and  care,  and  toil.  How 
careworn,  toiling,  but  rejoicing  mothers  ?  Whei 
springs  of  your  sweetest  pleasure,  where  lie  the  \ 
which  you  would  guard  with  life  ?  The  toils,  tl 
the  pangs  that  grow  out  of  our  human  relatii 
sad,  struggling,  mortal  world  like  this,  call  f< 
string  to  the  finest  tension  passions,  loves,  i 
thoughts,  energies,  which  Eden  never  cou 
developed.  There  was  little  that  was  noble  in  tl 
of  Adam  on  Eve's  temptation  in  the  garden ;  in 
neither  side  does  any  nobleness  appear.  Bui 
wilderness  there  are  men  by  myriads  who  won! 
the  woman  they  love  from  a  pang  or  a  reproach,  a 
the  cost  light  if  they  gave  their  lives.  Oh  !  my 
take  a  large  and  noble  measure  of  the  breadth  of 
feeling,  faculty,  which  toil,  and  pain,  and  care  i 
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)mber  that  every  filament  of  love  and  care  which 
a  to  a  human  beings  though  intensely  sensitive^ 
9fore  in  a  world  like  this  inevitably  doomed  to 
bh  pain^  is  a  tentacle  of  your  spirit  life  which  can 

detached  from  it  but  by  your  own  baseness^ 
lugh  which  life,  joy,  rapture  will  flow  into  it  in 
d  in  which  sin  is  beaten,  crushed  for  ever,  in 
ere  can  be  no  more  tears  and  no  more  pain, 
ord  more. 

[,  care,  pain  raise  man  to  the  full  and  sympa- 
owledge  of  God  his  Redeemer,  and  bring  him 
loliest  fellowship  of  the  universe  for  ever. 
)ring  him.  That  is  God's  purpose ;  that  is  what 
ins  by  it :  but  God  does  not  force  him.  The 
ist  be  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it; 
the   Son  of  God,  who  died  that  the  sentence 

a  benediction  instead  of  a  doom.  Some,  when 
trd,  did  not,  would  not  believe;  and  their 
fell  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  bones  whiten 

lare,  and  pain.  Does  God  know  nothing  of 
^'  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  a  man  of 
and  acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid  as  it  were 
from  him  ;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him 
rely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
ted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
uisedfor  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our 
?  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed, 
he  sheep,  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every 
r  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
f  us  all.  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted; 
ened  not  his  mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
hter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
meih  not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prison 
judgment :  and  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ? 
IS  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living :  for  the 
Stan  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.'*  (Isa.  liii. 
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3-8.)     Count  it  the   highest  ministry  of  the  8ent^xi<% 
that  it  enables  you  to  understand  that ;  count  it  the  Ki^f- 
est  aim  and  glory  of  a  man's  life  to  enter  into  feWowsh/p 
with  that  life  of  the  Lord.     Hold  this  to  be  the  deepest; 
most  solemn  prayer  which  has  ever    been  uttered  by 
human  lips :  "  That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  ppwer  ofh^ 
resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings;  bdn^ 
conformed  unto  his  death ;   if  by  any  means  I  may  attaif^ 
unto  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  J'    And  grudge  n^ 
pain^  nay  glory  in  every  pain,  which  opens  to  you  a  Mlff^ 
comprehension   of  the   sorrows  of  the  Man  of   sorrow^ 
upon  earth,  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  Lord  of  glory  xO- 
eternity.     Light  the  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  momeBfc: 
its  ministry  is  unspeakable  blessing  in  this  life ;  you  will 
find  it  infinite  blessing  in  eternity.     Sons  of  GM,  weair 
with  joy  the  marks  of  sonship  !      Brethren   of  Christy 
tread  with  courage  in  the  Brother's  footsteps  1     Heirs  of 
glory,  pay  gaily  with  songs  the  price  by  which  your  glory^ 
is  to  be  won. 

'^  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  «irf 
whence  came  they  ?  "  "  These  are  they  which  came  wt  v 
ffreat  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  mai^ 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  tke^ 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  tj* 
his  temple  ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dweff 
among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  tVfW^ 
any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  nff 
heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  thw^ 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountri^ 
of  waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  thei^ 
eyes/* 
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^T     ¥.     LE     PASTSUB     E.     D£     PSESSENSE^     PH.  D. 

(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  R.  S.  ASHTON,  B.A.) 

CHAPTEB   V. 

Suffering  for  the  Truth's  sake. 

^l«8ied  are  they  who  are  persecnted  for  righteoasness*  sake  ;  for  their*8 
^  Idngdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
dute  yoo,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  m> 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad :  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven : 
'  persecuted  they  the  prophets  who  were  before  you." — Matt.  y.  10-12. 

liave  considered  the  effect  of  suffering  on  the 
istian  life.  We  have  seen  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
erful  means  of  making  ns  partakers  of  the  Divine 
tiess^  for  nothing  can  equal  a  severe  affliction  in 
tg  and  nailing  us  to  the  cross  of  Christy  where  we 
t5  die  to  ourselves  before  we  can  live  His  life.     We 

know  why  we  are  called  to  suffer  so  much,  and  why 
JB  are  so  frequently  sent.  But,  connected  with  our 
istian  calling,  are  other  afflictions  by  which  we  fill  up 
lioly  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  in  a  twofold 
kcity,  as  the  august  and  perfect  Bepresentative  of 
h,  and  of  love,  that  He  suffered.  He  was,  first  of 
the  great  Martyr  for  truth,  allowing  all  the  hatred 

contempt  which  it  excites  in  a  hostile  world  to 
Kunate  on  His  head.  In  the  second  place.  His  loving 
K  assimilated  all  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  His 
ier  pity  felt  them  all.  No  one  can  be  a  perfect 
istian  without  experiencing  both  these  noble  kinds  of 
©ring,  martyrdom  and  compassion.  They  are  the 
^pletion  and  the  crown  of  holiness.  They  have  this 
ydiarity;  they  do  not  come  from  without,  as  common 
^dents  from  which  we  cannot  escape.     No,  they  are 
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decidedly  free  and  moral ;  we  are  at  liberty  to  witl 
from  them.  We  have  only  to  put  a  seal  on  our  hp 
to  he  silent  about  our  convictions ;  the  world  will  tl 
all  smiles.  If  we  will  only  close  our  hearts  agains^ 
passion^  and  be  content  with  our  own  happis 
chiUing  indiflference  will  then  be  our  shameful  pri 
Suffering  for  truth  and  love's  sake  is  therefore 
eminently  free  act,  with  no  passive  element  in  it. 
these  holy  sufferings  brinff  with  them  their  ow 
solation.  La  are  mingled  ^th  heavenly  joy.  I  ai. 
to  try  and  convince  you  of  this,  with  regard  to  tl 
kind  of  suffering,  that  which  results  from  a  bol 
fession  of  the  gospel,  by  expounding  the  noble 
of  the  Master,  *'  Blessed  are  they  who  are  persecv 
righteousness'  sake.'' 

I.  The  first  lesson  taught  us  by  the  text  is,  t 
cannot  be  servants  of  the  truth  and  of  righteousn 
other  words,  we  cannot  be  servants  of  Jesus— 
suffering.  This  cannot  fail  to  astonish  us  when  we 
mind  the  preceding  declarations.  This  ending 
beatitudes  looks  like  a  paradox.  How  does  it  e 
pass  that  men  of  broken  heart,  full  of  meekne 
forbearance,  can  provoke  the  enmity  of  their  felloe 
they  were  haughty  rich  men,  against  whom  '^  the 
the  labourers  who  have  reaped  their  fields,  and  ^ 
kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  "  (Jas.  v.  4),  if  the 
haughty  and  proud  men,  fiill  of  their  own  merit  an< 
who  contemptuously  oppress  the  wecJc,  we  could 
stand  the  hatred  of  which  they  are  the  objects, 
they  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  confess  their  nothing 
the  sight  of  God.  If  they  were  self-satisfied  Ph 
giving  thanks  to  God  because  they  are  not  as  oth< 
we  could  understand  that  their  arrogance  would  j 
irritation.  But  no,'  they  mourn  over  themselve 
smite  their  breast  like  the  publican  in  the  parable, 
the  sinful  woman  in  the  Pharisee's  house  at  Ni 
they  were  ambitious  men,  greedy  of  wealth  and 
unjustly  oppressing  their  brethren,  and    resort 
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Btratagcm  and  violence  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
domineer,  we  could  understand  their  conduct  producing 
Btrenuous  resistance,  and  their  unbounded  tyranny  be- 
getting fierce  rebellion.  But  no,  they  are  meek  men, 
ready  to  exercise  forgiveness,  and  having  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  be  righteous.  If  they  were  hypocrites, 
^3^^  snares  in  which  to  entangle  their  dupes,  and 
practising  falsehood  and  deceit,  we  could  understand 
"leip  being  overwhelmed  amid  general  indignation.  But 
^0,  they  are  pure  in  heart,  and  have  all  the  simplicity  of 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  therefore,  that  such  men  no 

sooner  make  their  appearance  than  they  are  insulted, 

^^^^^ed,  and  persecuted  ?     The  fact  is,  thero  is  an  absolute 

contrariety  between  such  as  are  poor  in  spirit  and  all  that 

surround  them.     The  world  proceeds  on  directly  opposite 

P^Uciples.     Its  delight  is  in  haughty  opulence  and  proud 

self-contentment,  and  here  we   have  humility  and  self- 

'^^ouncement.      It    admires    and    pursues    a    brilliant 

l^i'Oer^  in  which  everything  is  joyous  and  in  which  the 

^'^^    of  the   eyes  can  leisurely   satisfy  itself  amid  the 

.  P*GUdours  of  luxury  and  amidst  exciting  fStes ;  and  here 

**^pentance  groaning  amidst  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 

^^essing  with  tears  in  its  eyes  that  there  is  none  right- 

.^®,  no  not  one.     The  world's  faith  is  in  the  triumphant 

^j^Siit  which  overcomes  all  obstacles  and  extends   its 

^qxiests,   sword  in  hand;  and  here  is  angelic  gentlo- 

i^^^>  shrinking  from  wronging  any,  enduring  outrage, 

j^^  not  returning  it,  oftering  the  left  cheek  when  the 

^^^ti  has  been  smitten. 

j^4j^jBtly,  the  world  cleaves  to  visible  things,  terrestrial 

"^ Cities;  it  does  not  wish  to  be  spoken  to  about  eternity 

its  terrible  secrets :  and  here  is  the  pure  soul  that 

*^    God,  and  is  earnestly  seeking  what  is  immortal  and 

^ble.     Can  you  imagine  a  more  decided  contrast  ? 

^  "^-^  order  to  convince  you  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 

j^^'W'  of  the  case,  wo  would  remind  you  of  the  circle 

^^ifSst  which  the  words  of  the  Divine  Preacher  on  the 
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mountain  were  spoken.     To  whom  did  He  speak  tut  ^ 
fanatical  Jews,  puflfed  up  with  pride,  who  spent  their  tii^^ 
in  praising  their  own  merits  and  honours,  and  who  h^^ 
nothing  but  contempt  and  hatred  for  all  who  did  ii^ 
coincide  with  their  narrow  views ;  who  had  but  one  kii»^ 
of  worship,  that  of  their  own  greatness ;  and  who  dreaa*-'^ 
of   nothing  but    exercising  vengeance    on    foreigner^- 
Everything  in  them  proclaimed, — "  Blessed  m^  such  J»^ 
deem  themselves  rich  in  virtue  and  righteousness ;  blesse^i 
aro  the  strong  and  the  victorious/'     When  the  beatitud©^ 
echoed  through  the  wide  world,  beyond  the  frontiers  o^ 
the  chosen  people,  did  they  find  the  hearts  of  men  bette:** 
prepared  to  receive  them  ?     Can  you  conceive  of  an  ideal 
more  opposed  to  the  meek  ideal  of  the  gospel  than  tlu^'^ 
of  the  great  city  which,  like  the  eagle,  had  nothing 

*'  Qn*  on  regard  pour  mesurer  le  monde, 
Et  des  serres  pour  V  embrasser  *' — 

[but  a  look  to  measure  the  world,  and  talons  to  grasp  it]  * 
Was  not  Rome,  as  its  symbolical  name  imports,  the  city 
of  physical  force  ?     Was  not  its  dream  an  ardent  att<l 
insatiable  ambition,  that  never  cries.  Enough  ?    AH  i^ 
understood  was  conquest  and  enjoyment;  humility  an^ 
gentleness  were  in  its  view  the  lowest  degree  of  abject- 
ness.     Picture  to  yourself  the  western  Babylon,  as  it  *^ 
represented  in  the  Apocalypse,  its  garments  dyed  in  th^© 
blood  which  it  sheds  in  torrents,  and  holding  out  to  tH® 
nations  which  it  has  brought  under  its  iron  yoke  the  c^P 
of  infamous  pleasure.     The  first  Christian  who  approacb^^ 
the  city  will  bring  with  him  the  echo  of  the  beatitud^^f 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  blessed  are  they  tb-* 
mourn,  blessed  are  the  meek/'     Clearly,  it  will  be  i?^ 
possible  to  find  revilings  and  cruelties  enough  with  whi^*^ 
to  punish  the  foolish  man,  the  madman,  the  Galile^*^^ 
You  have  only  seen  the  smiling  picture  of  the  Lak&     ^ 
Gennesaret,  and  of  the  grassy  slopes  where  for  a  eb^^^ 
space  a  crowd  sits  entranced  at  the  feet  of  the  Ma3l>^^* 
But  if  you  will  just  measure  the  moral  distance  betw^^^ 
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n  and  His  fickle  audience^  you  will  see  that  never  was 
^dy  sadder  than  this  idyll^  and  that  the  Divine 
Lliance  of  evangelical  truths  though  so  serene  in  its 
wn,  is  more  consuming  than  fire.  ^'  I  send  you  forth 
-ambs  amongst  wolves/'  said  the  Master.  The  logical 
elusion  of  the  six  beatitudes  is  indeed  the  seventh^ 
Lch  speaks  of  blood  and  death, 
^e  situation  has  not  changed.     The  contrast  between 

natural  heart  and  the  ideal  Christian  is  not  less 
*ked  to-day  than  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago.  There 
0  less  fondness  for  haughty  virtue,  triumphant  power, 

Worldliness.  Let  a  true  disciple  of  the  sermon  on 
mount  make  his  appearance,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
mvenient  of  accusers;  his  very  presence  is  a  con- 
^nation  of  everything  that  is  sought  after,  lauded,  and 
^hipped  around  him.  His  gentleness  and  humility 
e  him  odious,  because  by  these  qualities  he  differs  so 
onghly  from  the  generality  of  men.  If  he  were  head- 
tig  and  ambitious,  he  would  be  endured  and  even 
'oved,  because  the  world  would  love  its  own.  Thus 
ling  enkindles  so  much  hatred  as  evangelical  love, 
-ils  itself  and  seeks  to  be  hidden,  whilst  alongside  of  it 
id  worth  sounds  a  trumpet  to  announce  its  good  deeds. 
Jisses  on,  with  its  eyes  full  of  tears  and  its  heart  over- 
i^ng  with  Divine  pity  toward  all  sufferers,  not  asking 
«in  inch  of  ground,  oppressing  no  one,  lifting  up 
l>roken  reed  and  rekindling  the  smoking  flax;  it 
s  not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 

liopeth  all  things,  beareth  all  things.  What  oould 
^ore  harmless,  and  better  adapted  to  awaken  general 
^Volence  and  gratitude  ?  Tet  it  cannot  move  a  step 
out  being  insulted,  cursed,  and  reproached.  It  is  in 
'the  living  condemnation  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and 
^orld  must  either  destroy  its  own  idols  or  else  heap 
Bs  on  it :  the  choice  was  made  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
tirther,  if  a  man  is  raised  up  who  fully  realizes  this  holy 
I ,  a  man  who  really  shows  what  love  is  by  laying  down 
ife  for  his  brethren,  a  man  answering  in  every  respect 
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to  the  first  beatitudes,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reproac?^^ 
and  persecute    liira    enough.      Such  a    Man    appeare*^ 
and  Ho  called  Himself  "the  Man  of  sorrows."    All* 
ever  possessed  poverty  of  spirit  like  Him  who,  thoujf 
rich,  became  poor,  condescended  to  our  low  estate,  aa 
selected  the  very  humblest  rank  amongst  us  ?     Who 
ever  humble  like  Jesus,  who  washed  His  disciples'  feet 
Who  was  ever  meek  and  merciful  like  Him  who,  whe 
grossly  insulted,  replied  by  bestowing  blessings  ?    ^Vt 
ever  fought  the  fight  of  righteousness  and  holiness  as  E 
did  ?     Who  ever  saw  God,  and  revealed  Him  in  a  manne 
so  pure  and  perfect  as  the  adorable  Master  who  coal' 
say,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father" 
Who  ever  presented  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  world' 
ideal  of  human  glory  and  material  power  as   He  wh 
declared  that  He  came  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve,  wh 
never  accepted  but   one   crown,  the  crown  of  tin 
and   who  never  for   a    single   day  ceased    to  sacrifice 
Himself  to  this  mission  of  redemption  and  consolatioii 
Well,  all  this  humility,  all   this  purity,  all   this  mere 
ended  in  the  cross.     Can  there  be  a  more  striking  p 
that  ignominy  and  suffering  may  be  expected  at  the  cl 
of  a  life  devoted  to  righteousness  and  charity  7    It 
not  possible  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  not  Buffer  thi 
things,  not  only  because  of  the  sacred  oracles  which  p: 
dieted  His  death,  but  also,  and  especially,  because  of 
natural  antipathy  existing  between  the  world  and 
between  darkness  and  light. 

Since  the  time  when  Jesus  appeared  on  earth,  and  A^ 
His  blood  here,  the  cause  of  God  has  been  personified  i^- — ? 
Him.     Humility,  compassionate  love,  righteousness,  an — 
purity  have  now  nothing  vague  and  abstract  about  them — Ji 
these  Divine  virtues  are  connected  with  His  person.  Henc---^ 
He  boldly  aifii*med  that  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake, 
suffering  for  His  name's  sake,  is  one  and  the  same 
The  position  of  His  disciples  is  thus  rendered  more  di 
because  theyare  called  to  reproduce  the  featoresof  thatpe^^ 
fection  which,  as  exemplified  in  Jesus,  roused  in  men  such    ^ 
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degree  of  wrath.  Their  holiness  is  a  continuation  of  the 
holiness  which  was  crucified  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and 
which  is  destined  to  be  so  again  from  age  to  age,  as  long 
as  the  world  remains  the  world  and  is  based  on  the 
same  principles.  Further,  Jesus  was  not  satisfied  with 
offering  us  an  example;  His  holy  life  and  His  ignoble 
death  constituted  a  redemption.  The  cross  appears 
before  us,  proclaiming  both  our  fall  and  our  recovery. 
By  teaching  us  at  what  fearful  cost  we  have  been 
saved,  it  reminds  us  that  we  cannot  pay  our  own  ransom. 
It  proclaims  our  nothingness  in  view  of  the  infinite  cha- 
racter of  Divine  love.  Thus,  while  humbling  penitent 
sinners  in  the  dust,  it  exasperates  human  pride,  it  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  Jews  and  folly  to  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  more  so  because,  after  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  our 
false  virtues,  it  preaches  self-sacrifice,  the  death  of  the 
old  man,  in  one  word,  crucifixion.  Hence  it  happens 
that  those  who  really  follow  it  as  their  standard  must  ex- 
pect all  kinds  of  contempt,  reproach,  and  persecution. 

Besides,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  not  merely  called 
to  believe  this  folly  of  the  cross,  you  must  also  proclaim 
it.  You  are  witnesses  for  Christ ;  you  must  declare  the 
Divine  message  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and  if,  in 
doing  this,  you  make  men  feel  its  iu*gent  character,  you 
are  sure  to  meet,  first  with  disdain,  then  with  hatred, 
and  lastly  with  persecution. 

I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that,  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
testimony  you  must  bear  to  the  folly  of  the  cross,  if  you 
are  really  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness 
you  will  not  shrink  from  reproach  and  suffering. 
Righteousness  !  it  is  not  enough  to  worship  it  in  secret, 
we  must  serve  it  without  weariness,  we  must  protest 
against  iniquity — especially  when  it  is  triumphant,  and 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  True, 
the  Christian  is  a  lamb  that  may  be  led  to  the  slaughter, 
he  will  not  open  his  mouth  so  long  as  his  person  only  is 
affected ;  but  he  will  raise  his  voice  to  defend  his  bre- 
thren's cause,  the  lamb  will  become  alioTiYrlv^TveQrQtecL^- 


I 


....^^  VI  i-ciigion,  bat  to  at 
widow   Bad  the   orphan — AJ 
Herod  taking  hia  brother's 
miniBters    in    the     Southern 
declared  that  it  is  impioua  to  • 
a  beast  of  burden,  and  more 
abominable  crime  by  quoting 
what  this  simple  declaration  C( 
decoded  type  of  a  base  and  f 
ready  to  bestow  blessings  on 
successful  tyranny !       Away  ■ 
worshipper  of  success  I     Noth 
serving  of  greater  contempt. 
instTQment  of  government,  wh 
the  livery  of  a  court  valet.     Let 
the  gospel ;    let  us  always  and  i 
let  DB  know  how  to  say  to  men 
and  infloence,  "  It  is  not  lawfu 
and  to  rob  the  weak."     Our  ean 
drowned  by  furious  cries.     Nc 
will  reply — that  of  man's  cona( 
dignation  an  accommodating  an 
responding  to  a  manly  and  hi 
righteonmesB  is  the  only  Divine 
Homble  disciples  of  thr.  tv.»"i- 
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r,  the  more  will  you  be  made  to  resemble  Him.  Dis- 
B  of  the  crucified  One,  you  will  yourselves  be 
fied. 

.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  show,  according  to  the 

Dur's  declaration,  that  suffering  is  a  source  of  happu 

'^  Happy  are  ye  when  men  shall  persecute  you, 

jhall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  happiness  to  suffer  for  a  noble  cause. 
rho  sacrifices  himself  for  an  idea  finds  his  reward  in 
acrifice  itself;  it  becomes  dearer  to  him  the  more 
iS  and  privations  it  entails  upon  him.  It  is  grand  to 
)r  one's  country,  said  pagan  antiquity  long  ago ;  it  is 
lev  still  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  it  when,  along  with 
lative  soil,  we  can  defend  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
9  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Self-devotion  yields  the 
9st  and  most  hallowed  joy  to  the  soul ;  carried  to  its 
st  limits,  it  produces  a  sublime  exaltation  of  senti- 
superior  to  the  highest  enjoyments.  What  then 
the  fruits  of  devotedness  be,  when  it  is  displayed  in 
reatest  and  holiest  of  all  causes — the  cause  both  of 
and  of  humanity, — which  combines  in  itself  every- 
r  that  is  noble,  everything  that  is  good  for  time  and 
lity,  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul,  the  con- 
ion  of  all  sufferings,  the  consecration  of  all  rights, 
faarantee  of  all  liberties  ?  Suffering  and  dying  for 
jospel  is  suffering  and  dying  for  the  family,  for 
rland,  for  humanity,  for  righteousness,  for  truth, 
I  may  add  for  God  Himself,  for  Jesus  Christ,  since 
1  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  personifies  the  caase  of 
eousness  and  goodness.  And  if  it  is  a  grand  thing 
ffer  for  a  noble  idea,  it  is  still  more  precious  to  suffer 
person.  An  idea  is  insensible  to  what  we  do  for  it ; 
rm  and  living  heart  is  gladdened  by  our  devoted- 
as  it  would  be  grieved  by  our  forsaking  it.  If  we 
the  misfortune  to  deny  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  meet 
(ad  and  penetrating  look  which  pierced  the  heart  of 
son  of  Jonas  as  he  stood  in  the  high-priest's  palace. 
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mystery  of  the  cross,  is  eager  t< 
holy  Victim.  He  knows  that  he 
debt  of  love.  He  fuels  nothing 
insolvent  debtor.  No,  ho  deligh 
delights  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
such  a  way  as  at  least  to  show  t 
With  what  eagerness  will  he  seii 
giving  some  proof  of  his  gratitut 
the  cruciiied  One,  what  a  privile 
greater  the  soffering,  the  more  rea 
itself,  and  the  more  real  is  tho  hap 
feel  a  in  its  inmost  recesses. 

Ill  the  time  of  the  great  Roman 
wife  lay  ou  the  damp  straw  of  a  dm 
not  to  come  forth  except  to  bo  s 
the  pangs  of  labour,  she  exclaimet 
myself,  to-morrow  I  shall  suffer  f< 
smile  lit  up  her  pale  features.  It ' 
"  To-morrow  I  shall  show  Him  ht 
knew  also  that  she  would  not  Ik 
against  the  teeth  of  the  wild  boa 
promises ;  He  would  be  there  witl 
What  happiness  can  equal  that  augi 
will  you  be,  said  the  Master,  when ; 
for  then  I  will  cover  you  with  My  s 
in  My  love.     You  shall  not  take 
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vmph  of  our  cause.  It  is  a  noble  and  powerfhl 
^  in  favonr  of  truth  that  it  is  loved  to  such  a 
The  pearl  of  great  price  shines  with  all  its 
ce  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  indifferent^  when 
e  that  we  have  sold  all  our  possessions  in  order  to 
.  Henceforth  the  value  we  attach  to  it  is  known ; 
niliations  and  sufferings  thus  serve  as  means  of 
ing  and  glorifying  it.     Again^  truth  is  not  evil 

of  until  it  is  understood^  and  until^  coming  forth 
le  twilight  in  which  we  too  often  keep  it,  it  rises 
I  terrible  splendour.  Christians,  you  are  fortunate 
on  are  insulted  and  persecuted,  for  this  is  the  best 
lat  your  testimony  has  been  clear  and  decided^  that 
int  of  the   sword  has  not  been  blunted.      You 

power  in  proportion  as  you  provoke  hatred,  for  if 
Idren  of  darkness  cast  you  out  in  their  rage  the 
n  of  light,  who  are  seeking  it  with  a  sincere 
come  to  you,  attracted  by  the  strength  of  your 
ions.  It  possesses  a  stem  and  nughty  charm 
li  has  received  the  seal  of  suffering ;  your  words 
longer  faltering  and  uncertain,  they  fly  like  a  dart 

with  a  steady  hand.  It  is  felt  that  you  are 
Y  sure  regarding  your  position;  your  suf- 
are  the  best  guarantee  of  your  certainty. 
I  wisdom,  which  is  always  mingled  with  doubts, 
.ot  look  you  in  the  face.  It  feels  itself  defeated 
land.  The  period  of  empty  talk  has  been  followed 
,t  of  a  powerful  and  irresistible  testimony;  a 
t^s  and  an  apostle's  word  has  resounded  through 
)rld,  and  great  changes  may  bo  looked  for. 
ce/'  said  the  Master,  "  for  thus  have  they  done  to 
phets  who  were  before  you.''  In  other  words,  you 
Ided  another  link  to  the  chain  of  heroic  witnesses, 
Drd  is  no  longer  as  a  sounding  cymbal ;     it  is  a 

the  engraver's  tool,  with  which  God  writes  the 

His  people ;  it  is  also  the  word  that  brings  light 
.  The  more  it  is  accompanied  with  suffering,  the 
.068  its  creative  power  increase ;  it  is  this  which 
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has  rendered  the  preaching  of  the  cross  so  efficacioti^* 
Vast  suffering,  vast  power  ! 

3.  '^  Your  reward  is  great  in  heaven,"  said  the  Mast^^ 
to  His  outraged  and  persecuted  disciples,  thus  addio£ 
the  consolations  of  a  glorious  hope  to  those  which  flc^'^' 
from  duty  performed.     The  present  is  grand,  even  uni^^ 
the  cross,  because  it  is  sweet  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Chri^^ 
and  with  Jesus  Christ.    But  beyond  our  earthly  life  thef^ 
shines  a  clear  light,  amidst  the  brightness  of  which  trnbl 
appears  triumphant.     It  is  not  destined  to   be  always 
rejected,  despised,  crucified.     The  cross  leads  to  glory"- 
Per  cnicem  ad  lucem,  we  read  in  the  ^^  Imitation  of  Jeacis 
Christ ;  "   and  this  victory  of  truth  is  already  gained  in 
heaven.     When  the  bold  confessor  of  Christ  has  breath&d 
his  last  amid  reproaches  and  tortures,  he  passes  directly 
from  the  hands  of  his  executioners  into  those  of  the  holy 
angels,  who  bear  him  to  the  foot  of  the  eternal  throne- 
There  he  beholds  the  same  truth  which  cost  him  so  mach 
ignominy   and    such   cruel   treatment    triumphant  sad 
honoured,  for  the  heavenly  hosts  prostrate  themselves  in 
presence  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  and  the  very  nam© 
which  was  so  maligned  on  earth  angels  with  their  harps 
seek  to  bless  and  to  glorify.     It  is  not  even  necessary 
that  the  confessor  should  wait  to  be  translated  to  the  in- 
visible world,  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  victory  of  tiu^' 
Before  the  eye  of  faith  the  earthly  veil  passes  away.    T^® 
prophet  of  the  Apocalypse  ushers  us  mto  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  enables  us  to  witness  scenes  of  glory  sn^^ 
as  imagination  never  conceived.     The  Church  nulifc^ 
participates  in  the  holy  delights  of  the  Church  triun^p^^Z 
ant ;  it  sees  the  felicity  in  which  all  its  reproaches  ^P" 
sufferings  end.     Thus,  even  while  it  is  being  mutilat^^ 
smitten,  thrown  all  quivering  into  the  arena  whose  s^^ 
is  saturated  with  the  blood  of  its  children,  it  hears  "^n^ 
cries  of  the  blessed  drowning  the  savage  shouts  of  '^'^^ 
circus.     To  the  voices  which  exclaim,  '^  The  Christian   *? 
the  lions,'^  responds  the  chorus  of  prophets,  apostleSj  tf^^ 
seraphim  repeating  with  Jesus,  '^  Blessed  are  they  who  *^ 
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;ecated  for  righteousness'  sake/'  Thus  the  men  who 
scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  pity  would  not  exchange 
r  low  condition  for  a  throne.  ^'  Our  bonds/'  we  read 
kie  ^'  Acts  of  the  Martyrs/'  ^'  are  the  jewels  of  our  holy 
*othal  to  Christ,  and  our  crown  blooms  on  the  thorns 
ch  lacerate  our  brows.  When  the  winter  is  past  and 
storm  is  over,  the  flowers  will  appear." 
.  This  triumph  of  truth  in  heaven  is  not  enough.  It 
5t  have  its  glorious  revenge  on  the  very  theatre  of  its 
Stations  and  conflicts.  The  world  must  see  how  mis- 
9n  it  was  in  rejecting  it,  and  one  day  it  will  be  forced 
exclaim,  ^'  O  Galilean,  Thou  hast  overcome  !"  Yes, 
I  long  drama  of  history  must  have  its  dSnoumeni. 
srything  that  has  exalted  itself  against  Ood  must  be 
ti  down  into  the  dust.  The  mockers  and  wits  who 
3Ped  their  sarcasms  respecting  the  folly  of  the  gospel 
it  acknowledge  that  it  was  their  wisdom  that  was 
iah.  They  must  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced ; 
T  must  see  Him  mighty  and  victorious,  rising  and 
ring  the  dead.  "  Let  him  who  hath  this  hope  in  him 
fy  himself  even  as  He  is  pure."  There  is  nothing  in 
his  to  imply  that  the  Christian  cherishes  any  secret 
i  of  vengeance;  such  unwholesome  dreams  must  be 
fco  the  implacable  souls  who  imagine  that  the  whole 
d  is  made  for  a  few  privileged  people,  and  that  the 

of  Grod  is  measured  by  their  narrow  views.  No,  what 
Christian  expects  is  the  confirmation  of  all  his  hopes, 
^indication  of  righteousness  and  truth.  The  last  word 
^Btory  must  belong  to  God,  otherwise  God  would  not 
tod.     In  the  gloomiest  day  let  us  banish  fear ;  the 

triumph  is  certain,  and  let  us  say  to  ourselves,  Every- 
^  is  possible  save  the  defeat  of  truth.  We  fight  for 
Xirse  destined  to  triumph ;  let  no  base  doubt  ever 
Wq  out  minds.  Let  us  cherish  the  joyous  impulse 
^)  of  victory,  and  let  us  show  that  the  Master  spoke 
9  in  proclaiming  us  happy  when  exposed  to  insults. 
^\a  text  has  received  the  most  striking  confirmation 
c^  history.     Remember  that  beautiful  and  noble  chapter 
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of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  sacred  writ^^ 
brings  before  us  God's  witnesses  under  the  olden  econoiDyj 
each  with  his  wound  or  his  reproach.    ^^  They  were  8tone3^> 
they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  mtt^ 
the  sword ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goat^ 
skins ;    being  destitute,   afflicted,  tormented    (of  whofX^ 
the  world  was  not  wcfrthy) ;  they  wandered  in  deserts  and- 
in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth/'    NoW 
this  chapter  might  be  continued  indefinitely.     From  ag^ 
to  age  recruits  are  added  to  this  army  of  confessors.    "Lot* 
us  look  through  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,''  said  a  noblo 
Christian,  "  and  what  do  we  see  there  but  bonds  and  im- 
prisonments,  stripes    and  stonings  ?     The   book  seenus 
written  with  the  blood  of  the  apostles."     The  history  of 
the  Church  is  written  with  the  purest  blood.     This  pro- 
cession of  martyrs  through  every  age  is  truly  our  Theban 
legion.     Here  reality  rises  above  legend ;  everything  is 
simple  and  noble,  without  theatrical  show.     The  woman  > 
the  child,  the  old  man  take  their  places  beside  the  strong 
man,  the  ignorant  person  beside  the  illustrious  teacher  ^ 
and  all  together  declare  that  they  are  happy  in  having  fco 
suffer  for  Jesus  Christ.      This  happiness  makes  them  all 
invincible,  from  the  first  disciples  in  the  upper  chambeir 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  humblest  Christian  of  the  preseix^ 
day,  who  in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  world  enduraB 
persecution  for  his  Saviour's  sake,  even  though  it  be  only 
that  thankless  and  inglorious  persecution  which  yieldB 
no  earthly  compensation, — such  persecution  as  may  be  mo^ 
with  amid  a  circle  of  friends,  or  in  the  very  bosom. of  oa^ 
family. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  a  thought  which  lio^ 
deeply  rooted  in  my  soul.  In  the  present  day  we  need  t^ 
open  our  Bibles  at  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tt^ 
Hebrews,  not  only  to  road  it  again,  but  to  re- write  it  an^ 
to  continue  it.  Nothing  is  more  lacking  in  us  than  tit^ 
holy  sufiering  which  is  the  result  of  a  determined  testi^ 
mony  on  behalf  of  truth.  And  yet  it  is  only  at  this  oo^* 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  save  the  Church  !     "Ebe  Choral^ 
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st  be  saved.  Who  is  there  in  our  countiy  who  doubts 
5 J  except  those  who  are  destroying  it  ?  Now  be  sure 
iliis,  it  will  not  be  saved  by  administration^  but  through 
Bering.  Its  business  is  not  to  inquire  what  the  authori- 
i  outside  think  about  it,  or  what  they  mean  to  do. 
>ir  decision  has  not  the  weight  of  a  straw  in  regard  to 
destinies.  The  point  of  importance  is  to  know  what 
Church  itself  thinks,  and  what  it  is  determining  to  do. 
3  point  of  importance  is  not  the  favour  or  the  goodwill 
ile  powerful  of  this  world,  but  its  own  fidelity,  its 
Brmination  to  do  its  duty,  its  whole  duty.  The  hour 
ts  deliverance  will  not  strike  on  a  palace  clock,  but  in 
own  heart  as  soon  as  it  has  recovered  the  heroism  of 
Kioble  days,  as  soon  as  its  testimony  has  the  precision, 
,  vigour,  and  the  keenness  of  edge  which  cannot  bo 
Lflted. 

%  is  long  since  we  heard  among  us  a  prophet^s  word, 
I  ean  a  word  stamped  with  the  seal  of  suffering,  one 
"'lose  holy  and  bold  words  which  the  world  has  never 
»ii  able  to  endure.  Our  Churches  resound  with  miscr- 
B  quarrels,  like  the  temple  of  Judaism  in  the  days  of  its 
fline,  when  rabbis  filled  the  places  of  the  seers.  Every- 
ag  was  altered  when  the  man  of  the  desert  appeared, 
Ii  his  hand  raised  against  every  idol,  and  especially 
©n  a  Greater  than  he,  truth's  noble  Martyr,  scathed 
•l  His  burning  words  the  hypocritical  and  mercenary 
igion  of  the  Pharisees.  Then  the  disputatious  school 
3  succeeded  by  the  Church  bom  amid  storms  and  be- 
tth  the  cross.  And  the  Church  can  only  be  saved  in 
^  way  in  which  it  was  founded.  This  is  why  I  proclaim 
orehand  that  those  among  us  will  be  blessed  who  aro 
loured  to  add  fresh  links  to  the  chain  of  heroic  cou- 
pon, and  who  shall  suffer  for  their  Saviour.  Wo  have 
^ed  enough !  the  moment  has  come  when  we  must 
act  boldly. 
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A  NEW  TBAZ^SLATIOK,  WITH  ITOTES. 

BY    PEOF.    J.    H.    GODWIN. 

BOOK  I. 

Introduction,  and  Ministry  in  Galilee. 

PABT  IIL 
Ministry  in  Odlilee^  to  the  clo$e. 

Div.  IIL  Journey  hetjond  GaliUe.    (VH.  1— VIU.  10.) 

'  And  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  unto  Him, » 
some  of  the  scribes ;  they  having  come  from  Jerosale 


Div.  III.  (Chap.  vii.  I — Tiii.  10.)    As  the  preceding  dinaion  begins 
the  gathering  together  of  the  apostles  onto  Jesus,  so  does  this  with  tl 
sembling  of  His  opponents  ;  and  in  both  there  is  the  accoont  of  a  dflp 
from  Galilee,  followed  by  some  remarkable  mirades,  and  condnding 
return,  when  another  multitude   had  been  fed,  from  the  eastern 
western  side  of  the  lake.    After  the  statement  of  the  controrersj  wb 
to  the  departure,  some  account  is  given  of  the  first  journey  in  wf 
ministry  of  Jesus  extended  to  the  Gentiles,  three  events  being  rec 
the  cure  of  the  child  of  a  licathen  woman,  of  a  dumb  man  in  D 
nnd  the  feeding  of  a  multitude  belonging  to  the  same  district.      Tt 
tivo  of  St.  Matthew  agrees  with  this,  the  cure  of  the  dumb  no 
omitted.     In  that  of  St.  Luke  the  whole  of  this  period  is  passed  a 

Sec.  I.  (Mark  >'ii.  1-23 ;  Matt.  xv.  1-20.)      Some  of  the  cam 
opposition  of  the  Pharisees  have  been  already  stated    (ii.  7,  1 
another  is  now  described.     .  The  disciples  of  Jesus  disregarded 
tional  rules  respecting  purification* ;  as  they  did  those  respeef 
and  the  tahbath.     The  teachers  who  came  from  Jerusalem  after  f 
demanded  the  reason  of  their  conduct ;  not  seeking  instmctionf 
ing  authority  to  censure.     Therefore,  instead  of  replying  to  thf 
Jesus  reproved  them  for  their  inconsistency  and  wickedness, 
the  worthlessncss  of  their  traditions,  by  showing  in  one  cm 
trariety  to  a  Divine  command.    Then  addressing  the  people 
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leen  some  of  His  disciples  eating  bread  witli  unholy 

that  is,  unwashed.  *  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the 

•lis,  unless  for  a  pygmy^s  length  they  wash  the  hands 

rms,  do  not  eat;  observing  the  tradition  of  the 


pie  principle,  that  religious  parity  belongs  only  to  the  mind.  He 
1  to  the  common  sense  of  men  for  the  tmth  of  this  doctrine,  though 
not  readily  received  even  by  the  disciples.  When  they  afterwards 
te  sought  farther  instruction,  He  merely  repeated  the  principle  with 
ions.  That  which  is  eaten  affects  only  the  body,  and  nature  pro- 
'  the  removal  of  what  is  unwholesome.  But  the  words  and  actions 
come  from  within,  and  they  have  a  moral  character,  and  may  make 
loly.  The  dispute  was  respecting  the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  not 
Df  Moses.  That  law  having  Divine  authority,  its  observance  was 
se  to  God ;  but  observing  the  tradition  was  only  obeying  men.  The 
loreover  was  conducive  to  sanitary  and  social  effects,  which  made  it 
for  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given ;  but  the  latter  was  useless  to 
»die8,  and  injurious  to  their  consciences,  being  based  on  superstition, 
ibstituted  a  corporeal  for  a  spiritual  service. 

I  gathering  is  contrasted  with  that  before  mentioned  (vi.  30).  St. 
states  that  both  scribes  and  Pharisees  came  from  Jerusalem.  They 
^h  hostile  purposes,  and  soon  found  occasion  for  opposition, 
le  participle  of  this  verse  is  connected  with  the  preceding,  and  both 
I  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  construction  is  simple 
iplets  ;  no  ellipsis  or  parenthesis  need  be  supposed.  The  addition, 
nd  faulty  is  a  manifest  interpolation.  The  common  is  opposed  to 
id  or  holy ;  **  God  taught  me  not  to  call  any  man  common,  or  im- 
icts  X.  28). 

account  of  Jewish  customs  is  peculiar  to  St.  Mark.  The  men  of 
leem  here  to  be  distinguished  from  the  men  of  Galilee  ;  both  were 
t  the  former  were  more  strict  in  the  observance  of  religious  customs, 
utry  of  Judsa  was  only  a  part  of  the  Jews*  country,  and  the  people 
f  the  nation  ;  but  the  name  of  the  part  was  extended  to  the  whole  ; 
it  not  always  (i.  5 ;  John  iii.  22 ;  xi.  8,  54 ;  Acts  xii.  8).  The 
>rd  denotes  both  the  fitt,  and  a  measure^ — ^the  length  from 
skies  to  the  elbow.  A  notm  in  the  dative  case  is  sometimes  used  to 
the  means  by  which  an  action  is  done,  and  sometimes  the  rule 
g  to  which  it  is  done.  The  Talmud,  as  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  directs 
hands  be  washed  to  the  elbow ;  a  rule  which  is  similar  to  that  here 
he  name  denoting  the  arm  and  the  hand.    Evidently,  the  pnrifi- 
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ancients.  *  And  coming  from  a  market^  unless  they  bapfe^ 
themselves,  they  do  not  eat.     And  there  are  many  oih^^ 

cations  referred  to  were  beyond  what  was  natorallj  proper.     Mention  of  tl^ 
extent  of  the  required  washing  is  therefore  most  suitable.     One  fist  migfc^^ 
be  washed  with  the  other  hand,  but  it  is  impossible  to  wash  the  hands  ^t^'*'^ 
a  fist.     The  interpretation  a  handful  [of  water]  is  only  conjectural,  and 
less  appropriate,  this  being  the  smallest  quantity  that  could  be  used.   Th 
translation  oft^  comes  from  another  reading,  which  has  no  authority.  Tw 
kinds  of  purification  are  here  noticed, — the  less,  and  the  greater, — the  on^^ 
for  the  hands,  the  other  for  the  whole  person. 

^  The  associations  of  the  market  place ^  increasing  much  the  danger  of  eere- 
monial  defilement,  were  supposed  to  require  always  a  more  elaborate  and  com- 
plete purification.    This  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  refer  to  Jewish  baptisms,  and  show,that,  whateyer  may  haye  been  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word,  it  had  become  the  name  of  a  cUus  offwifi- 
cations,  distinguished  by  their  importance,  and  not  by  the  mode  of  their  per- 
formance. Nothing  is  more  common  in  all  languages  than  the  ehange,  through 
new  usages,  of  the  primary  signification  of  words.    The  just  is  not  always 
what  is  commanded ;  nor  the  ri^^t  what  is  according  to  rule ;  nor  truth,  what 
a  man  thinketh.      From  Heb.  ix.   10  it  appears  that  the  purifieatUms 
appointed  by  law,  for  the  senrice  of  the  tabernacle,  were  called  hapHnu ; 
but  none  of  these  were  immersions.    From  Luke  xi.  88  we  learn,  thai  the 
same  name  was  given  to  a  purification,  which  a  stranger  might  be  expected 
to  make,  when  merely  asked  by  a  host  to  take  refreshment  in  his  house ;  and 
we  know  that  in  the  houses  of  Jews  jars  of  water  stood  ready  for  sueh 
services  (John  ii.  6).    Here  the  name  is  given  to  purifications  of  the  person, 
observed  by  all  the  people  of  Judsea  when  they  came  fh>m  a  market ;  and  to 
the  purifications  of  couches  also.    But  the  practice  of  inmiersion  is  unmen- 
tioned,  unparalleled,  and  almost  impossible.    When  a  modem  traveller 
relates  that  he  bagged  elephants,  giraffes,  hippopotami,  and  lions,  no  one 
supposes  that  they  were  put  into  canvas  or  leathern  reoeptades ;  bat  this 
agrees  with  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term,  and  is  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible.   There  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing,  when  men  and  women  are 
said  to  be  baptized  in  public,  that  they  bathed  or  were  immersed  in  water. 
In  common  Greek,  to  baptize  was  to  immerse,  or  overwhelm,  or  sink;  and  a 
baptitm  was  not  a  momentary  immersion,  at  dipping,  but  soma  oontinued 
submersion.    The  shore  was  baptized  when  it  was  covered  by  the  tide,  and 
a  ship  was  baptized  when  it  was  tunik.    An  object  is  said  to  be  of  ao 
wibaptizable  nature,  as  cork ;  because  it  will  not  sink,  though  very  easily  it 
is  dipped.    In  dense  water  persons  who  cannot  swim  are  not  b«pHud; 
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things  which  they  have  learnt  to  observe, — ^baptisms  of 
cups,  and  of  jugs,  and  of  copper  vessels,  and  of  couches. 
*  Thereupon  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  question 
Him ;  Wherefore  do  not  Thy  disciples  walk  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashed 
hands? 

'  He  then  in  reply  said  to  them,  Rightly  did  Isaiah 
prophesy  concerning  you,  dissemblers,  as  it  is  written. 


beeanse  they  do  not  sink,  though  they  may  be  dipped.  A  classic  baptism 
was  an  obyious  and  adequate  cause  of  destruction ;  so  that  to  haptize^  and 
to  save^  are  contrary  actions.  The  figuratiye  use  of  the  word  in  classic 
Greek  is  always  of  one  kind, — for  what  is  evil :  a  man  was  baptized  with 
debts,  taxes,  calamities,  and  sins.  But  in  the  New  Testament  the  usage  is 
altogether  different : — (1)  When  applied  to  material  objects,  it  is  restricted  to 
sacred  things,  rites  of  purification^  and  is  never  used  as  a  common  term. 
(2)  In  regard  to  what  is  mental,  it  is  always  used  with  some  reference  to  the 
religious  service,  and  the  good  of  which  it  was  a  symbol.  (8)  No  common 
term  is  ever  used  as  descriptive  of  the  rite  ;  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  dipping, 
but  as  a  purification.  (4)  The  nouns  for  baptizer^  and  baptism^  are  not  found 
in  classic  Greek,  and  seem  to  have  been  framed  from  the  verb  in  its 
restricted  application.  (5)  The  verb  itself  then  received  another  construction, 
objects  being  baptized /rom  as  well  as  with,  in,  into,  and  under.  Men  are 
said  to  be  baptized,  that  is  purified,  from  a  dead  body ;  and  to  baptize,  that 
is  purify,  their  minds  from  anger  and  evil  passions.  All  purifications  were 
not  baptisms;  but  all  baptisms  were  purifications.  The  word  must  be 
retained  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  purifications,  which  from  their  religious 
nature,  and  their  peculiar  importance,  might  be  called  consecrations.  To 
follow  classic  usage,  we  must  put  for  baptism,  overwhelming  or  sinking, — 
and  not  dipping ;  and  to  follow  later  rabbis,  Jewish  or  Christian,  we  must 
have  baptisms  without  clothes.  How  all  the  purifications  called  baptisms 
were  performed,  cannot  be  certainly  known,  and  is  of  no  importance,  no 
mode  of  baptism  being  enjoined.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  public  baptisms 
were  not  performed,  as  they  sometimes  are  now,  by  dipping  the  clothed 
person  in  water  ;  such  a  ceremony  being  neither  prescribed,  nor 
practised,  till  long  after  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  contrary  opinion  rests 
entirely  on  the  assumption  that  the  mode  of  performing  a  reUgioua  rite  can 
be  learnt  from  the  etymology  of  its  name. 
*  The  quotation  is  according  to  the  Septuagint,  which  differs  slightly  from 


I 


*  Aad  He  said  to  fhem,  Big 
mandment  of  God,  in  order  tb 
tradition.  '"  For  Moaes  said 
thy  mother  ;  "  and  "  He  who 
him  perUh  hy  death."  "  Bi 
shonld  Bay  to  father  or  to  mc 
might  be  useful  to  thee  is  Korb 
"  and  yon  permit  him  no  long 


the  preMnt  Hebrew  text  (Isa.  iiii.  13).  1 
al  tliB  poopte  of  his  Akj  aeT«d  vitl)  tb 
addressed,  and  therefore  it  might  well  b< 
speakiiig  from  God,  bat  it  is  not  alwajB 
m.  8). 

■  The  obwgs  bronght  Bgainst  the  PhftT 
of  theii  teiohing,  the  introdaetorj  Btatem 
qnot>tion  from  the  \kw  is  ^lied  to  show  U 
the  uegleot  of  which  wu  encouraged,  uu 
tiODtl  initmetion.  The  law,  reqniring  hor 
tioni  to  theii  tnpport  and  comfort  Tra 
thii  obligatioa.  Bj  a  gttuni  conwort 
migiu  be  naafol  to  parent*,  it  waa  made  sa 
tor  wbatarar  wai  giTen  to  them  was  indi 
withheld  frnm  t*i»™  1—'  — ' "---- 
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r  or  Ills  mother ;  "  subverting  the  word  of  God  by 
tradition^  which  you  delivered.  And  many  such  like 
fs  you  do. 

And  calling  to  all  the  people  He  said  to  them^ 
ken  to  Me,  all  of  you,  and  consider.  "  There  is 
Jig  from  without  the  man  which,  entering  into  him, 
uake  him  unholy;  but  the  things  which  proceed  from 
those  are  the  things  which  make  the  man  unholy, 
any  one  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
And  when  He  entered  into  a  house,  away  from  the 
itude.  His  disciples  questioned  Him  respecting  the 
Die.     ^'  And  He  said  to  them.  Are  you  also  so  incon- 


otaiions  might  be  in  chronological  order, — first  from  Moses,  and  then 
saiah.  A  similar  difference  appears  in  the  reports  of  the  conversation 
king  divorce,  where  the  qaotation  from  Genesis  precedes  that  from 
ronomy  in  Hatt.  xix.  5,  bat  follows  it  in  Mark  x.  7.  The  chronological 
would  be  natorally  sabstitated  for  another ;  bat  if  it  had  been  the 
il  it  would  hardly  have  been  forsaken. 

•jzamples  of  sach  tows  from  the  Talmud  are  given  by  Grotius  and 
ein. 

*he  authority  claimed  by  the  Pharisees  having  been  shown  to  be  worth- 
y  the  contrariety  of  their  teaching  to  the  Divine  command,  the  people 
Idressed,  and  to  them  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  is  justified.  An 
I  is  made  to  the  consciences  of  men.  They  could  see  for  themselves, 
bat  was  external,  affecting  the  body  and  not  the  mind,  had  no  moral 
ice ;  and  therefore  they  might  infer  that  it  could  have  no  religious 
Only  that  which  made  the  mind  worse,  morally,  could  make  any  man 
iceptable  to  God. 

\t,  Matthew  states  that  the  disciples  spoke  to  Jesus  of  the  offence 
I  to  the  Pharisees,  and  were  told  that  human  teaching  must  be  op- 
when  contrary  to  Divine.  He  says  that  St.  Peter  asked  for  further 
etion ;  and  the  history  shows  that  the  apostle's  undue  regard  to  things 
a1  was  not  removed,  till  he  had  received  many  more  lessons  (Acts  x.). 
ttatement  ib  described  as  a  parable^  not  because  it  was  obscure,  but 
le  it  was  the  presentation  of  one  thing,  to  suggest  and  teach  another, 
the  moral  truth,  which  was  eelf-eyident,  the  religious  lesson  might  be 
d. 
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siderate  7  Do  yon  not  perceiye  that  everything  firo 
without,  entering  into  the  man,  is  unable  to  make  hir^^ 
unholy  ?  *^  because  it  does  not  go  into  the  mind,  but  int>^' 
the  belly,  and  goes  off  into  the  draught,  making  pure  &3-^ 
that  is  eaten. 

**Then  He  said.   What  goes  forth  out  of  the  mam^^ 
that  makes  the  man  unholy.     *^  For  from  within,  out  o^ 
the  mind  of  men,  bad  conclusions  go  forth, — adulteries^ 
fornications,  murders,  ^  thefts,  overreachings,  iniquities  ^ 
deceit,   licentiousness,   envious  looking,   evil  speakings 
arrogance,  foolishness.     ^All  these  wicked  things  go 
forth  from  within,  and  make  the  man  unholy. 

w.  II.       »♦  j^d  rising  up  He  went  away  thence  into  the  border 

ler.      lands  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     And  entering  into  a  house. 

He  wished  that  no  one  should  know,  and  He  could  not 


[The  Bnpposed  power  of  baptism  with  water  is  apparently  in  direoi  oppo- 
sition to  the  lesson  here  taoght  by  oar  Lord.  He  said  that  a  mat«rial  ob- 
ject, entering  into  the  body,  could  not  defile  the  mind,  and  that  men  ought 
by  common  sense  to  know  this.  He  did  not  say  that  a  material  object, 
applied  to  the  body,  conld  not  cleanse  the  mind ;  bat  the  lame  mode  of 
reasoning  oondnots  ineyitably  to  this  conclusion.  There  is  nothing  to  pie- 
yent  snch  an  extension  of  the  principle ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  New 
Testament  to  show  that  the  conclusion  is  wrong.  The  apostlea  neter 
taught  that  Christian  baptism  with  water  would  really  do  what  the  Jewish 
baptisms  with  water  were  falsely  supposed  to  do.  Many  thingi  hafe  besn 
widely  received  respecting  both  the  name,  and  the  use,  of  baptism  with 
water,  for  which  no  proper  eyidence  can  be  found.  They  are  merely  tradi- 
tions of  men.  From  the  New  Testament  we  may  learn  both  the  aigniflea- 
tion  of  the  name,  and  the  use  of  the  rite ;  and  only  from  the  New  Testament 
Nothing  has  been  found  there  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  apostles  ever 
baptized  persons  with  water,  except  in  the  way  in  which  the  priests  ad- 
ministered all  public  purifications, — ^by  sprinkling.  Nor  has  anything  beoi 
found  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  to  fkvonr  the  opinkm,  tfasi 
by  baptism  with  water  the  religious  condition  is  changed,  witbont  msnlsl 
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b©  Ixid.  ^^  For  a  woman,  whose  little  daughter  had  an  evil 
spirit,  hearing  of  Him,  came  and  fell  down  at  His  feet. 

^'^^^ftcioiiBneni ;  or  that  thereby  both  character  and  condition  are  changed. 
•^<^eae  are  remains  of  Jewish  and  pagan  saperstitlons,  without  any  aathority 
^»^  the  word  of  God.] 


an  traditions  are  oftenpreferred  to  Divine  instruction, 
^^jiadice  will  prevent  the  reception    of  the    plainest 
"fcx-uths. 
"^^  xxxorals,  and  in  religion,  tho  conscious  mind  is  eveiy- 

^Hing. 
^'^i^t  does  not  affect  tho  moral  character  cannot  affect 
^Ixe  relation  of  man  to  God. 


:c.  II.    (Mark  vii.  24-80 ;  Matt.  xv.  21-28.)    The  renewed  hostility  of 

^  ^barisees  now  occasioned  the  departure  of  Jesas  from  Galilee ;  and,  for 

^  ^^nt  time.  He  went  into  the  country  of  the  Gentiles.   His  object  was  not 

t^x^aaeh  publicly,  and  perform  miracles  there ;  for  it  was  the  Di?ine  arrange- 

^^t  that  the  gospel  should  be  first  proclaimed  to  the  Jews;  and  that 


^r*^^^6  them  chiefly  the  outward  signs  should  be  done,  which  were  symbols  of 

^^^    ttpiiitual  blessings  to  be  extended  to  all  nations.    But  it  was  to  be 

^'^'^,  that  there  were  children  of  God  in  heathen  lands,  and  that  more 

^onld  be  found  in  them  than  in  the  Jewish  people.    Soon  after  His 

^  in  the  district,  a  heathen  woman,  who  had  a  demoniac  child,  came 

^  ^im,  seeking  help.    Three  applications  are  related  by  St.  Matthew,  of 

^^^5*^  ^®  ^'^  ^^7  ^  noticed  here.    The  woman  first  called  to  Him  in  the 

and  no  answer  was  giyen  to  her  request.   It  was  not  refused ;  and  she 

eneouragement  to  perseycre,  in  the  countenance  of  Jesus,  when  no 

J  _  of  comfort  were  yet  spoken.    The  disciples  asked  that  she  should  be 

J^     *  *Mray,  because  of  her  continued  entreaty ;  and  they  were  reminded  that 

^  ^E^ission  of  their  Lord,  for  such  works,  was  only  to  Jews.    This  was  not 

of  their  request,  or  of  hers ;  but  the  statement  of  a  truth,  which 

proper  some  diflerence  of  conduct.    Finally,  in  the  house  the  mother 

her  lupplioation,  and  she  was  reminded  of  a  proyerb  which  con- 

Q^  —^4  a  lesflon  not  to  be  neglected,  but  which  did  not  apply  to  her  case. 

^^  '^u  eaUed  to  show  its  inapplicability ;  and  her  faith  enabled  her  to  do 

^%/^^^  ihs  difciplafl  had  fiuled  to  do.    To  both,  statements  were  made  for 

^     ^'~    and, — to  teaoh  that  prineipleM  were  maintained,  in  action$  that 

teem  eontrary  to  them.  She  saw  that  in  the  words  of  Jesus  there  was 
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^  Now  the  woman  was  a  Gentile,  a  Syrophenician 
race ;  and  she  asked  Him,  that  He  would  cast  out  t! 
demon  from  her  daughter.     ^'  But  Jesus  said  to  her,  L 
the  children  first  be  satisfied :  for  it  is  not  proper  to 
the  bread  of  the  children,  and  throw  it  to  the  house  doi 
**  Then  she  answered  and  said  to  Him,  True,  Lord,  Pi 
the  house  dogs  under  the  table  also  eat  of  the  childre 
crumbs.      ^^And  He  said  to  her,  For  this  saying. 


no  rejection  of  lier  prayer,  but  encouragement  to  hope  ;  and  dedaiing 
with  hamble  earnestness,  she  received  a  commendation  of  her  faith  and  t-^ 
cure  of  her  cliild.    The  narratiTe  of  the  centurion  preaents  a  similar 
ample  of  humility,  kindness,  and  faith,  in  a  heathen ;  and  of  a  cure  in 
place  (Matt.  viii.  5). 

**  The  journey  was  into  the  heathen  land,  and  not  merely  to  its  neig^ 
bourhood ;  the  woman  coming  out  of  her  house  to  seek  help,  and  not  o 
of  the  country.    The  mention  of  the  more  distant  8idon,  as  well  as 
shows  this.     The  borders  of  a  country  belong  to  it,  and  are  part  of  it,  n 
merely  adjacent.     (Mark  t.  17  ;  x.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  13  ;  Tiii.  84 ;  xv.  22.) 
subsequent  journey  was  not  through  Galilee,  but  Decapolis  (tii.  81). 

^  With  the  Jews  the  name  of  Greek  was  extended,  as  a  religious  designatio 
to  many  who  were  not  of  that  nation  (Rom.  i.  16).    This  woman  was 
another  race,  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  was  too  common  to  be 
distinguishing  mark. 

^  Most  certainly  Jesus  did  not  apply  an  opprobrious  name  to  this 
Proud  and  scornful  Jews  might  use  the  proTerb  to  suggest  an  appell 
tion  which  they  did  not  wish  to  utter  ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  purpose 
His  words.    The  dogs  referred  to  are  not  those  who  would  be  selected 
express  contempt,  but  those  whose  place  was  under  the  table,  to  share 
the  meals  of  the  family.    The  proverb  would  have  been  appropriate,  if 
Gentile  had  asked  that  something  should,  for  her  sake,  be  taken  from 
But  this  was  not  her  request :  she  hoped  to  receive  much,  and  that 
would  lose  nothing  by  her  gain. 

^  St.  Matthew  states  that  Jesus  commended  her  faith,  as  He  did  that 
the  centurion,  and  that  the  child  was  immediately  restored  to  beali 
Miracles  were  appointed  means,  limited  and  temporary,  for  higher 
universal  and  permanent.    The  ordinary  faith,  which  merely  leoognlaed 
power  of  Jesus,  was  sufficient  to  secure  for  a  Jew  the  benefit  of  a 
cure ;  but  more  than  this  was  requisite,  to  make  proper  tho  extensioD  of 
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b^;  the  demon  has  departed  from  thy  daughter. 
3id  going  away  to  her  house^  she  found  the  demon 
>«rted^  and  the  daughter  laid  on  the  couch. 

^  And  coming  forth  from  the  districts  of  Tyre  and    Skc. 
on^  He  again  came  unto  the  lake  of  Galilee^  by  the  Decap 
Idle  of  the  districts  of  Decapolis.     ^*  And  men  brought 
3im  a  deaf  stammerer,  and  besought  Him  to  put  His 

^  benefit  to  a  Qentile.  The  delay  in  granting  the  reqaest  gave  occasion 
^«  exercise  and  expression  of  faith ;  and,  if  accompanied  by  a  look  of 
-^ess,  would  not  haye  eyen  the  appearance  of  harshness  or  indifference. 

^e  have  many  outward  advantages,  and  some  few. 
^y  who  have  little  may  profit  more  than  they  who 
^ve  much. 

3er  is  to  be  observed,  and  lower  laws  yield  to  higher, 
ith  always  finds  encouragement,  and  obtains  reward. 

BC.  III.  (Chap.  yii.  31-37.)  On  leaving  the  districts  belonging  to  Tyre 
SidoD,  Jesus  journeyed  eastward  with  the  disciples  through  a  part  of 
A,  and  then  southward  through  Decapolis;  and  so  came  again  to  the 
em  side  of  the  lake,  over  against  Galilee.  As  in  the  journey  through 
laria  instruction  was  given  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  disciples,  so 
robably  was  on  this  and  all  similar  journeys.  Jesus  went  about  doing 
I,  when  He  did  not  perform  miracles.  Before  arriving  at  the  lake  He 
recognised  by  some,  who  brought  to  Him  a  dumb  man  to  be  healed, 
details  of  the  cure  are  given  with  unusual  particularity ;  and  again 
iion  is  made  of  what  was  done  to  prevent  publicity,  and  of  the  general 
iowledgment  that  followed  notwithstanding.  The  conduct  of  Gentiles 
iBxs  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Jews.  When  Jesus  was  rejected  by 
\e  who  had  seen  many  miracles,  He  was  received  by  those  who  had  seen 

Some  MSS.  read  through  Sidon,  instead  of  and,  and  omit  Sidon  in 

24.    These  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  to  show  more  clearly  the 

rse  of  the  journey.    Its  end  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  from 

oh  the  return  was  across  the  lake  to  Galilee  (viii.  10).    Decapolis  was 

abited  chiefly  by  Gentiles. 
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and  upon  him.     ^  And  taking  Um  away  firom  the  croiv^d 

eparately^  He  pat  His  fingers  into  his  ears ;  and  spittiixigr 

ouched  his  tongne  :    ^and  looking  up  to  heaven  Be 

iighed^  and  said  to  him^  Ephphatha^  which  is^  Be  opened. 

^  And  directly  his  ears  were  opened^  and  the  binding  of 

his  tongne  was  loosed^  and  he  spoke  plainly. 

^  And  He  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  it  to  no 
one.  But  how  much  He  charged  them^  the  more  ex- 
tensively they  published.  ^'  And  they  were  exceeding'ly 
astonished  saying,  He  has  done  all  things  well;  ^^ 
makes  both  the  deaf  to  hear^  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 


oThe  nnnBtial  condact  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  pecm'^' 
arity  of  the  case.    The  man  was  brought  by  others,  but  being  himself  e9  • 
scions,  their  faith  could  not  be  in  stead  of  his.    His  infirmity  preyented 
reoeiTing  instruction  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  therefore  actions  took 
place  of  words.    What  Jesus  did  to  him  was  a  promise  of  Divine  help,  whic^ 
his  senses  could  receiye ;  and  it  produced  the  faith  which  was  reqinre^ 
The  use  of  spittUy  in  this  and  in  two  other  similar  cases  (viii.  23  ;  John  i^ 
6),  was  like  the  occasional  use  of  oil  by  the  disciples.    That  such  ii§ir 
would  tend  to  produce  faith,  is  certain  ;  but  that  the  material  objects  wv 
in  any  other  way  means  for  the  cure  effected,  is  without  any  eyidence,  sad  i; 
inconsistent  with  their  occasional  use.     The  looking  upward  was  tbeei 
pression  of  devotion  (vi.  41 ;  John  li.  41 ;  xvii.  1),  and  the  sighing  of  ooo 
passion  (John  li.  88). 

M  Aramaean  might  be  more  intelligible  to  the  person  addressed  than  Qf» 
as  in  a  former  case  (t.  41). 

**  Gentiles  were  not  refused,  when  they  came  for  miraculous  curet ; 
their  application  for  these  benefits  was  not  to  be  promoted.    PubMty 
enjoined  when  it  would  lead  only  to  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  good  (t. 
The  hearing  of  the  deaf,  and  the  speaking  of  the  dumb,  may  refer  i 
mind  as  well  as  to  the  body  (Luke  iy.  18 ;   yii.  22 ;  John  y.  25 ;  ii 
iBa.  xxiy.  5).    Tlio  declaration  of  the  people  respected,  not  only  the  ci 
the  deaf  man,  but  also  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  among  them, 
acquiesced  in  the  rarity  of  miracles,  a<!knowledging  the  spiritual  bk 
which  they  received.    A  similar  general  acknowledgment  is  given 
Matthew  (zy.  81),  in  connection  with  other  cures  which  preceded  the  i 
next  recorded,  the  last  among  the  Gentiles. 
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those  days  there  being  a  very  large  multitude,  and  S«o. : 
^  Iiaving  nothing  to  eat,  Jesus  calling  to  His  disciples  of  FoJr 
.  tcf  them,  '  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  ^^^'"*' 
%xxae  now  three  days  they  have  stayed  with  Me,  and 


^culous  signs  are  for  a  few,  spiritual  blessings  are 
>r  all. 

i>erial  objects,  expressing  moral  dispositions,  produce 
loral  results. 

us.  IV.  (Hark  Tiii.  1-10;  Matt.  zr.  29-39.)  When  Jenu  and  the 
pies  reached  the  lake,  He  went  to  the  high  land  on  the  eastern  side, 

stayed  aome  time,  before  learing  the  Gentile  country  and  retnming 
le  land  of  IsraeL  According  to  the  narratiTe  of  St.  Matthew,  when 
irsB  seated  there  many  sick  persons  were  brought  to  Him  in  fedth, 
restored  to  health;  and  of  the  people  it  is  said,  they  glorified  the 

of  IsrcLel, — ^in  whose  name  all  the  words  and  works  of  Jesns  were 
en  and  done.  After  teaching  and  healing,  Jesns  fed  the  mnltitade 
1  a  former  occasion.  Both  narratiyes  are  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
•Hew,  and  both  are  referred  to  in  a  snbseqaent  discourse  of  our  Lord. 
"o  are  moreover  many  differences,  which  show  that  two  events  are 
od.  The  numbers  fed,  the  provisions  distributed,  the  fragments 
oted,  and  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  are  described  differently.  The  one 
ole  was  after  a  day's  absence  from  Galilee;  the  other  after  a  long 
ley  through  heathen  lands.  The  one  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for 
t  ;  the  other  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  Gentiles.  The  feeding  of  the 
^liousand  was  an  exceptional  miracle,  which  Jesus  had  refused  to  repeat 
ttlialf  of  Jews :  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  the  apostles  should 
^^  once  receive  the  intimation  of  Jesus  respecting  what  He  was  willing 
^  for  this  multitude.  They  spoke  only  of  their  own  inability  to  supply 
^^ants  of  the  people ;  but  they  did  not  forget  what  He  had  done  a  few 
^  before.  As  some  days  had  already  passed,  during  which  bread  was 
Stven,  they  were  not  sure  that  it  would  be  given  now.  There  were  only 
•r  miraculous  cures  for  the  Gentiles,  while  those  for  the  Jews  were 
•^uerable ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  doubted  if  Jesus  would  do  now 
^entiles  what  He  had  only  once  done  for  Jews. 

^the  apparent  need  of  the  people  was  much  greater  than  on  the  former 
^ion ;  and  Jesus  expressed  His  compassion  for  them,  before  the  disciples 
^  on  their  behalf. 
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they  havo  not  anything  to  eat.  '  And  if  I  should  disini 
them  fasting  to  their  home,  they  will  be  exhausted  ontl 
road,  for  some  of  them  come  from  afar.  *  And  His  di^3- 
ciples  answered  Him,  Whence  can  one  satisfy  these  wi4r  h 
bread  here  in  a  desert  place  ?  *  And  He  asked  them,  Hc^"^^ 
many  loaves  have  you  ?     And  they  said.  Seven. 

•  And  He  directed  the  multitude  to  sit  down  upon  tfci.  o 
ground.  And  taking  the  seven  loaves,  oflTering  thank  ^j 
He  brake,  and  gave  to  His  disciples,  that  they  should 
distribute ;  and  they  distributed  to  the  multitude.  '  Ara  ^ 
they  had  a  few  small  fishes;  and  having  blessed,  H® 
bade  them  distribute  these  also.  •  So  they  ate,  and  w^ 
satisfied.  And  they  took  up  the  fragments  which  we: 
over,  seven  hampers. 

®Now  they  who  ate  were  about  four  thousand  ma 
And  He  dismissed  them.    *®  And  directly  getting  into  ttB-^ 
boat  with  His  disciples,  He  came  to  the  parts  of  D^^- 
manutha. 


7  Tko   fishes  were  probably  broaght  after  the  bread.     lu  the  preiic:^ 
narrative  tliey  are  mentioned  separately  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  John. 

9  A  different  term  is  in  all  the  narratives  nsed  for  the  receptacles  of 
fragments  on  the  first  occasion.     The  baskets  were  those  commonly  n^*^^ 
by  travelling  Jews.     The  articles  now  mentioned  were  probably  larger ;  —  -•^^ 
the  only  other  notice  of  them,  in  the  New  Testament,  occurs  in  a 
of  what  happened  in  a  neighboaring  city  of  the  Gentiles  (Acta  ix.  25). 

10  The  district  is  by  St.  Matthew  named  from  Magdala,  a  Tillage  <» 
western  side  of  the  lake,  near  Tiberias. 


The  whole  of  this  division,   both  by  its  principles  a: 

its  facts,  points  to  the  call  of  the  Grentiles. 
Some  obtain  blessings  soon  and  easily,  and  some 

difficulty  and  delay. 
Christ's   compassion   exceeds   the   expectations  of  ti*^ 

disciples,  and  is  alike  for  all  people. 
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The    EuchariMic    Feast, 

This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me.     For  as  often 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cap,  ye  do  show  the  Lord^s  death  till  he 
."__1  Cor.  xi.  25,  26. 

the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  still  binding 
n  the  Christian  Church?  Wliat  was  our  Lord's  de- 
i  in  the  institution  of  this  ordinance  ?  Does  its  ob- 
^ance  speak  to  those  who  are  unconsciously  interested 
he  event  it  commemorates  ?  Is  this  ordinance  to  be 
E>etually  observed  ?  Each  of  these  questions  is  im- 
tant;  all  of  them  are  answered  in  our  text. 
V"e  reject  the  Romish  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 

the  equally  heretical  notion  of  the  Real  Presence  so 
erally  held  by  Anglican  priests.  And  in  observing 
liord's  Supper  we  regard  it  as  only  commemorative 
Jis  sacrificial  death ;  as  a  profession  of  our  faith  in 

atonement ;  our  love  for  this  expression  of  His  love 
a ;  while  we  at  the  same  time  testify  to  the  world  our 
reciation  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christy  who  by 
n  is  '^  despised  and  rejected.^' 
lie  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is — 
.   Divinely  commanded.     "  This  do  ye.'' 
iis  command  was  primarily  given  to  the  apostles; 
had  there  been  no  repetition  of  the  command  or 
ter  allusion  to  this  ordinance,  we  might  have  con- 
led  that  it  was  designed  exclusively  for  them.     But 

question  is  settled  in  our  text.  The  Christians  at 
inth,  at  least  twenty-five  years  after  our  Lord  insti- 
»d  this  supper,  are  exhorted  to  observe  it.  Hence  the 
Tence  is  a  fair  one  that  it  was  a  command  given  to 

Church,  as  well  as  to  its  apostles,  and  is  as  binding 
H  us  as  it  was  upon  them. 
I.  A  COMMEMORATIVB   EVENT.      ''In  remembrance   of 
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It  is  a  memorial  service.  The  design  is  to  refrest  oa  • 
memories  with  the  love  of  Christ ;  to  bring  more  viyidl^ 
to  our  recollection  His  sacrificial  work,  so  that  or 
love  to  Him  may  be  increased  and  strengthened.  Whil* 
the  bread  we  eat  reminds  us  of  His  broken  body,  woundec^- 
and  pierced  in  the  oflTering  up  of  Himself  for  our  sin  j^ 
and  the  wine  we  drink  reminds  us  of  that  precioi 
blood  which  He  shed  for  us,  and  by  which  we 
cleansed  from  our  defilement,  the  entire  service  increase^^ 
our  estimate  of  His  finished  work,  and  impresses  us  wit! 
the  importance  of  that  death  by  which  the  ransome 
live. 

III.   A   PROCLAMATION     TO    THE     WORLD     OF     A    GLOEIOr^ 

FACT.     "  Ye  do  slimv  tlie  Lord's  death.*' 

Every  communicant  becomes  by  the  observance  of  this 
ordinance    a   silent  but  impressive  preacher  of  Christ 
crucified.     Our  obedience  to  this  command  is  a  protest 
against  the  infidelity,  the  Socinianism,  the  self-righteous- 
ness, and  the  irreligion  of  the  age.     And  while  we  thus 
protest  against  the  world's  rejection  of  the  Saviour,  w'e 
in  the  simple  observance  of  His  command  proclaim  th^ 
fact  that  "  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shaU  not  perish 
but  have  everlasting  life.''     In  thus  showing  the  Lord  s 
death,  we  discharge  a  two-fold  duty — ^to  Him  who  h*^ 
redeemed  us,  and  to  the  world  who  despises  and  rejects 
its  Redeemer.     Who  can  tell  how  successfully  Christian 
men  and  women  are  thus  preaching  Christ  by  their  silent 
and  unostentatious  obedience  to  this  command  ? 
IV.  A  PERPETUAL  OBLIGATION.     "  Till  he  come/' 
The  institution  of  this  ordinance  inangorated  the  pf®* 
sent  dispensation,  and  it  will  remain  in  force  till  Chw 
come  to  close  the  dispensation  and  to  render  the  ordinftij** 
no  longer  necessary.     Till  then  we  are  to  observe  it  ^*° 
regularity,  with  a  grateful  spirit  and  with  due  solenuu^f • 
Nothing  is  to   interfere    with    its    observance :  tij^ 
changes,  passing  events  are  to  leave  it  untouched.     ^ 
design  of  the  service  is  never  to  be  forgotten;  it«flp' 
ritusdity  never  to  be  lost ;  its  sigmficancy  and  force  ^ 
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un  to  the  end.  The  solemn  yet  cheering  words^ 
9  come  '^  are  to  be  associated  with  every  service, 
minding  us  that  His  coming  draws  near.  The 
',  will  stimulate  us  to  a  holier  life,  and  to  an  habitnal 
tion  for  a  purer  world.  It  may  be  that  those  who 
^e  and  remain  when  Christ  shall  come  will  be 
x>mmemorating  His  dying  love,  and  thus  in  the 
b  of  obedience  shall  hear  the  welcome  cry,  ^'  Be- 
3  bridegroom  cometh.'' 

ttgageraent  more  desirable,  no  service  more  suit- 
r  the  last  on  earth.  No  exercise  so  hallowing  and 
Lg  to  the  soul  in  its  passage  home  to  rest. 

"  Oh  happy  servant  he, 
In  sum  a  posture  found  I 
He  shall  his  Lord  vnth  rapture  see, 
And  be  with  honour  crowned. 

Christ  shall  the  banquet  spread 

With  His  own  royal  hand ; 
And  raise  that  favourite  servant's  head 

Amidst  the  angelio  band." 


lexUSandwich. 


J.  B.  D. 


The  Light  of  the  World. 

is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
aiesB  rather  than  light,  becanse  their  deeds  were  evil." — Johh  iii. 

s  words  are  part  of  our  Lord's  address  to  Nico- 
This  scene  is  worth  our  consideration.  Nicodemus 

to  hear  of  the  way  of  life  as  taught  by  the  new 

r ;  and  to  listen  to  His  words  he  went  to  Him  by 
He  has  been  perhaps  unjustly  blamed  for  this. 

J  at  first  have  gone  merely  for  further  instruction. 

3  however  to  be  condemned  if  he  was  convinced 

truth  of  our  Lord's  mission^  and  yet  was  a&aid  to 

m  and  profess  his  belief. 

p  F  2 
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I.  The  Light  of  the  world, 

(a)  ^^  Light  is  come  into  the  world/'  This  language 
is  applied  to  our  Lord  by  St.  John, — "  That  was  the  true 
light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  tbe 
world '^  (John  i.  9).  Consider  Him  as  a  light.  The 
prophet  foretold  that  ^^  darkness  should  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people'*  (Isa.  Ix.  2),  hut  that 
the  Lord  should  arise  and  His  glory  be  seen.  And  St. 
Paul  commanded  his  converts  to  "  cast  off  the  works  of 
darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour  of  light ''  (Rom.  xiii- 
12).  God  is  represented  as  the  eternal  Source  of  light: 
men  have  lost  God ;  therefore  they  are  in  darkness.  Our 
Lord  came  to  restore  this  light  to  the  world. 

(6)  He  is  light  in.  His  nature.  Through  Him  the  Deity 
was  revealed.  Light  makes  manifest :  He  made  manifest 
the  realities  of  eternity.  Light  brings  gladness  :  we  drea^ 
gloom,  we  long  for  even  a  little  light — a  star-beam  if  we 
cannot  have  the  sun.  Light  brings  health :  in  the  dark* 
life  languishes.  As  colour  cannot  exist  without  light,  ^ 
neither  can  perfect  health. 

(c)  Our  Lord's  life  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear  a  clo^ 
scrutiny.  If  we  look  at  an  opaque  object  in  a  strotJ^S 
light  we  see  many  of  its  imperfections  ;  but  if  we  pnt  * 
lamp  within  a  transparent  object,  such  as  a  crystal  va^^j 
we  perceive  every  flaw  it  has.  Now  the  character  ^ 
Christ  has  been  looked  at  in  both  these  ways :  y^ 
even  the  light  within  has  only  shown  how  perfect  I^^ 
was. 

11.  The  condemnation  of  men. 
(a)  God  is  just,  whatever  the  world  may  say  to 
contrary.   Men  are  only  condemned  for  the  misuse  of 
which  thoy  possess.     You  do  not  blame  a  child  for  n 
learning  its  lesson,  if  it  have  no  book.    You  do  not  blan^- ' 
a  blind  man  because  he  cannot  distinguish  the  colours 
different  flowers.  ' 

(6)  But  men  are  condemned  because  they  will  not 
the  light.     It  is  around  them,  they  close  their  eyes  to  i 
Consider  how  long  wo,  for  example,  have  had  this  U^ 
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ince  cluldhood^  througli  youth^  in  manhood ;  yet  the 
■est  trifle  has  called  us  away  from  it. 
lie  light  has  come  to  us  again  and  again^  ahnost  as 
)n  as  the  brightness  of  the  morning.  Yet  again  and 
in  we  have  refused  it.  Ours  has  been  oft-repeated 
iction  of  it. 

c)  Why  is  this  ?  Because  man  does  not  desire  it. 
ly  does  not  he  desire  it  ?  Because  his  deeds  are  evil. 
8  is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  He  does  not 
ose  to  retain  God  in  his  thoughts.  If  we  rightly  con- 
3r^  this  shows  the  sad  state  in  which  he  lives, 
lere  are  certain  persons  who  trifle  with  sin,  yet  sin  is 
trifle.  Is  disease  a  trifle,  the  fever  that  ends  in 
th  T  Is  ignorance  a  trifle,  the  ignorance  that  leads  to 
Qe,  the  galleySj  or  the  scaffold  ?  Is  a  quarrel  a  trifle, 
quarrel  that  brings  about  a  war?  Nor  is  sin  a 
e;  it  is  death. 

'onclusion. — ^Wehave  before  us  mercy,  judgment,  folly. 
•cy :  light  is  come.  Judgment :  men  will  be  condemned 
rejecting  it.  Folly :  to  Tceep  their  evil  deeds,  they 
se  to  receive  the  Light  of  the  world.  Let  us  strive 
^ue  aright  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  us. 

Hubert  Bower. 


A  Sacramental  Address. 

I  am  with  you  alway,  eveD  unto  the  end  of  the  world/' — Matt. 

xxviii.  20. 

The  Divine  assurance. 
•  The  human  consolation. 

The  Divine  assurance. 
)  Whose  words  are  these  ?  Christ's ;  they  are  full 
tis  deep  and  tender  love.  They  assure  us  of  His 
tiity.  He  spoke  them  just  before  His  ascension,  and 
^quently  they  are  the  words  of  the  Saviour  who  had 
edf  through  all  tribulation,  not  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
^y  persons  have  desired  to  see  pictures  of  our  Lord ; 
'We  have  no  authentic  portrait  of  Him.    Nor  do  we 
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need  one :  these  words  explain  His  heart  more  than  & 
thousand  pictures  could  do. 

{h)  He  spoke  for  all  time,  looked  down  the  ages,  even 
to  this  time  and  this  company.  This  was  His  latest  bene- 
diction to  the  Church,  the  influence  of  which  is  still  felt. 
Yet  only  as  we  know  Christ,  and  enter  into  His  Spirit, 
can  these  words  become  words  of  power  to  ns. 

II.  The  human  consolation. 

(a)  Man  is  friendless  without  God.  Therefore  God  in 
Christ  comes  to  be  his  friend.  A  special  way  in  which 
He  manifests  ELimself  to  us  is  through  the  supper  of  the 
Lord. 

{b)  What  does  this  bring  before  us  ?  Our  weakness, 
God^s  strength.  Man  can  no  more  live  alone  than  the 
bindweed  flower  can  climb  without  support.  As  well 
may  he  attempt  to  fly  up  to  the  star-lit  heaven  as  attain 
to  God  without  the  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore 
He  has  appointed  resting-places  for  us,  where  we  may  ^ 
enabled  to  renew  our  strength.     This  is  one. 

(c)  We  should  renew  our  vows  of  dedication  forth^ 
coming  time.  The  past  with  all  its  sins  is  gone,  ^^ 
future  with  all  its  opportunity  is  ours.  Here  we  m*/ 
begin  afresh. 

We  are  at  the  gate  of  paradise,  for  Christ  is  here.  1^ 
this  fanaticism  ?  No,  sober  truth.  He  is  in  our  iiiids^» 
one  of  our  company,  although  we  cannot  see  Him.  ^ 
we  listen  we  can  almost  hear  the  music  of  heaven* 
Having  been  so  near  heaven,  shall  we  go  back  to  be  ii** 
difierent  in  the  world  ?  Suppose  one  could  be  caught  op 
into  paradise,  and  yet  come  back  to  eaarth,  would  not  d^ 
whole  after-life  be  changed  by  the  vision  of  the  eter^^ 
glory  ? 

We  cannot  see  our  Lord  now,  but  we  are  to  see  B^ 
hereafter.  - 

This  sacred  table  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end 
is  Christ^s  presence,  to  be  fiUly  revealed  to  us  in  B^ 
kingdom.  ''Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly;  ^^^ 
then  face  to  face.^' 
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Bat  are  there  any  of  you  who  will  not  come  ?  Why  ? 
Because  you  do  not  love  the  Saviour.  Then  there  sounds 
>ver  you  the  mournful  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  over 
lead  sinners, — '^  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might 
lave  life/^  Hubert  Bowbk. 


Human  Equality. 

••  Now  the  dayg  of  David  drew  nigh  that  he  ghonld  die;  and  he  charged 
Solomon  his  son,  saying,  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth :  he  thon  strong  there- 
ore,  and  show  thyself  a  man  ;  and  keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God," 
5tc. — 1  Kings  ii.  1-8. 

Wb  have  here  the  dying  charge  of  an  old  and  experi- 
3nccd  king  to  a  young  one.     The  lesson  is  that  all  men 

IBE  EQUAL  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF  GoD  ;  bocause 

1.  Kings  even  are  not  exempt  from  human  mortality, 

2.  Nor  from  hum^am,  frailty  (ver.  2). 

3.  Nor  from  human  respcynsibility  (ver.  3) . 

A  second  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  same  text, 
namely,  that  obedience  to  the  will  of  Oocl  inevitably  issues 
in  prosperity^  in  the  best  sense  of  tho  word. 

Hartland.  F.  W. 


Man^s  Ignai'ance  oftlie  Day  of  his  Death, 

'  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not  the  day  of  my  death.'* — 

Gen.  xxvii.  2. 

I.  That  this  ignorance  is  universal. 

"Without  exception,  this  ignorance  sways  its  sceptre 
>Ver  every  country  and  age.  The  high  and  the  low, 
he  poor  and  the  rich,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
he  civilized  and  tho  savage,  the  saint  and  tho  sinner, 
^1^  all  alike  in  the  dark  concerning  this  fact. 

II.  That  this  ignorance  is  unblamable. 

Beligious  ignorance  is  criminal.     Death  deeply  con- 
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cems  man  as  a  religious  being.     The  pagan  is  witho'*^^ 
excuse  at  the  bar  of  God  :    his  ignorance  is  a  wilf*^ 
neglect  of  the  means  of  knowing  better.     But  the  Jud^^ 
will  hold  no  one  guilty  for  not  knowing  the  day  of 
death. 

III.  That  this  ignorance  will  never  be  superseded 
knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  pr^:^  ^ 
gross  of  knowledge,  man  will  never  arrive  at  this  di  ^  "* 
covery.  The  brightest  genius,  aided  by  the  most  dogger  " 
perseverance,  will  never  invent  anything  that  will  enal>X^ 
mankind  to  fathom  this  mystery.  This  knowledge  is 
deep  for  the  plummet  of  the  most  profound  philosopb 
ever  to  sounds  and  too  high  for  the  flight  of  the  greate 
astronomer  ever  to  reach.  The  day  of  death,  like  t 
final  judgment,  will  ever  continue  a  secret,  known 
none  save  the  omniscient  God  Himself. 

IV.  That  this  ignorance  manifests  the  wisdom 
goodness  of  God. 

To  know  the  day  of  our  death  would  incapacitate  ali 
for  present  duties  and  enjoyments.     Were  mankind 
know  the  moment  they  would  have  to  take  their  1 
gasp,    the    world — ^literary,    political,   commercial, 
religious — would  be  at  a  stand  still. 

V.  That  this  ignorance  ought  to  arouse  us  to  religia 
activity. 

"Be  ye  therefore  ready  also  :'^   men  in  general 
upon   this   principle    concerning  the   unknown    fatur^^^^ 
Respecting  temporal  things,   provisions   are  made  f<i 
uncertainties.      And  this  great  uncertainty,  death,  h 
its  due  efiect  upon  men  secularly.     The  man  of  iort^-J^ 
summers,  in  the  bloom  of  his  manhood,  coolly  sits  da         ^ 
to  make  his  will.     The  children  of  this  world  are  w 
in  their  generation.     Would  to  God  that  men  were 
wise  where  higher  interests  are  at  stake  ! 

Pisgali  Tahjwain.  BiCHABD  Joms. 
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Moral  Increase, 
laye  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  bat  God  gave  the  increase." — 1  Cob.  iii.  6. 

>BSEKVE— 

r.  That  all  moral  ikcbease  is  of   God.      (1)  The 
lire  of  the  increase,  (2)  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and 

the  experience  of  Christians,  show  that  God  alone  can 
e  it. 

!I.  That  the  moral  increase  which  God  gives  is  most 
fiious.     It  is  so  (1)  in  itself,  (2)  in  its  adaptation,  (3) 

its    extent,    (4)  in    its  perpetuity,   and   (5)   in  its 
L^volence. 

XI.  That  God  gives  all  moral  increase  on  a  fixed 
j^'Ciple.     There  must  be   (1)  personal,  (2)  united,  (3) 
Living,  (4)   earnest,  (5)  prayerful,  and  (6)  persevering 
:>ur. 
Bradford.  B.  Wood. 


Christian  Influence. 
**  For  none  of  ng  liveth  unto  himself,"  etc. — Rom.  xiv.  7, 8. 

^HE  apostle  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  inculcates 

widest  charity,  in  dealing  with  those  who  may  differ 

ti  us  in  sentiment.     But  we  are  still  to  hold  the  truth 

b  an  intelligent  and  firm  hand,  being  "  fully  persuaded 

Our  own  minds,^'  and  remembering  the  influence  of 

example  on  others.     We  remark — 

«  That  a  man  cannot  live  only  to  himself.     Men  act 

react  upon  each  other.     They  form  a  whole,  the 

bs  of  which  cannot  be  separated.     Each  man  is  a  link 

le  great  chain  of  being. 

•  Our  relationships  are  natural.  Through  our  ances- 
&,  Adam's  nature  has  been  transmitted  down  to  us. 
^  position  in  life,  our  habits,  our  social  position,  our 
^es,  have  been,  under  God,  in  a  large  measure  formed 
us.  We  suffer  disabilities,  and  we  enjoy  advantages, 
^^smitted  down  to   us  from  those  to  whom  we  are 
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united  by  the  laws  of  nature.     Our  forefathers  lived  *^^ 
us ;  and  so  we  live  for  our  children. 

2.  We  live  for  the  world  and  for  posterity,  by  our  i^" 
fluence.     We  come  daily  in  contact  with  men  in  busin^^^' 
in  social  life,  in  the  Church ;  and  our  conduct,  howeV^"* 
insignificant  we  are,  will  more  or  less  necessarily  influen^^ 
the  world. 

3.  But  self-denial  is  inculcated  by  the  apostle  when  t*-* 
asserts  that  ^^  no  man  liveth  to  himself.^*     Here  is  tl*-* 
grand  principle  of  vicarious  suflFering,  which  is  everywhe*^^ 
seen.     The  mother  suffers  that  her  child  may  live.    Tl^^ 
father  toils  that  his  children  may  enjoy  ease.     Anai^* 
are  slain,  in  order  that  their  countrymen  may  live  and  t^^ 
free.     In  nature  the  seed  dies  that  the  fruit  may  gro'^^' 
Winter,   spring,   summer   prepare  for   autumn.      Ed^^^ 
object  has   its    peculiar    work,   which    contributes   't^^^' 
wards  the  benefit  of  the  whole.     The  Lord  Jesus  died  f<^' 
us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  "lay  down  our  lives,^'  literal-^ ^ 
or  metaphorically,  "  for  the  brethren.^' 

II.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  our  own  s: 
and  for  that  of  others,  that  we  live  well.  It  is  thus 
we  shall  "  live  unto  the  Lord.'' 

1.  It  is  our  personal  duty  to  live  well.     Thus  we  wc>' 
out  ovT  own  salvation.     God  demands  of  each  one  pnr^ 
in  the  inner  man,  to  grow  in  grace,  to  keep  ourselves 
spotted  from  the  world. 

2.  It  is  our  duty  to  live  well  for  the  sake  of  othc? 
Example  speaks  louder  than  precept,  we  preach  the 
pel  by  a  good  life,  we  should  try  to  make  tiie  world 

3.  By  living  weU,  and  for  others,  we  glorify  our 
and  our  religion. 

4.  We  should  do  it  ^om  love  to  Christ,  and  in 
to  show  our  love  to  Christ. 

(1)  We  must  give  an  account  to  Gk)d  how  we  live. 

(2)  Do  you  live  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  the 

(3)  Pray  that  God  would  enable  you  to  live  to  H: 
and  for  the  good  of  men. 

Stanley  St.  Leonard's.  T.  D.  Jam.— 
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V  OP  THE  Foun  Gospels.  By  CoNSTANTDrE  Tis- 
NDOBP.  Translated  by  William  L.  Gaqe.  Hodder 
^toughton, 

r  men  living  tave  done  more  for  biblical  scholars  than 
anting  Tischendorf.  He  has  contributed  in  no  small 
>  to  settle  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
f  the  Septuagint.  He  is  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
lating  MSS.  and  collecting  evidence.  In  this  he  is 
^husiast,  and  his  joy  on  coming  on  some  old  MS.  is  as 
as  the  joy  of  the  scientific  truth-seeker  making  some 
tant  discovery.  On  the  night  on  which  he  made  the 
ery  of  the  ancient  Sinaitic  Bible,  he  was  unable  to  sleep 
y,  and  danced  in  his  room  for  very  excitement,  The 
6  before  us  is  an  expansion  of  a  little  book  known 
the  title  "When  were  our  Gospels  written  ?"  "The 
IS  OP  THE  PotJB  Gospels"  is  practically  a  new  book, 
enlarged  to  three  times  its  origmal  size,  and  adapted  for 
rs  rather  than  for  popular  readers.  It  is  full  of  valuable 
lation  respecting  the  origin  and  the  text  of  the  four 
Is.  A  man  like  Tischendorf,  accustomed  to  rest  his 
ins  on  facts,  as  we  might  expect,  differs  materially  from 
1,  and  in  passing  to  his  subject  he  deals  with  some  of 
eories  in  a  spirited  and  effectual  way.  The  style  of  the 
is  thoroughly  German.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
ih  dress  of  German  books  less  obviously  foreign  than 
erally  is.  Perhaps  in  a  book  like  the  present,  treating 
ience  and  authorities  for  matters  of  most  momentous 
tance,  the  anxiety  of  the  translator  to  give  the  exact 
ng  of  the  author  has  prevented  him  taking  the  liberiy 
ping  the  style  more  after  the  maimer  of  the  English 
e.  It  is  a  book  that  is  most  reliable,  and  calculated  to 
well  a  careful  study. 

)N8  peeached  at  BRIGHTON  by  the  late  Eev.  P.  W. 
3EBTS0K.     Fourth  Series.     Smith;  Elder  Sf  Co, 

s  is  the  last  of  the  cheap  issue  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Robert- 
sermons.  This  last  volume  is  as  full  of  stimulating 
hts  as  any  of  the  preceding  volumes.    We  are  glad  to 
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see  it  announced  that  other  two  volumes  of  notes  io 
sermons  and  fragments  of  lectures  are  in  the  press.  The 
"fragments**  of  Mr.  Eobertson's  lectures,  judging  from  the 
specimens  we  have  in  his  "  Life  and  Letters,"  are  such  as  most 
of  our  readers  would  desire  as  suggestive  notes  or  outlines. 

John  Wesley  ;  or,  The  Tueoloqy  of  Cokscience.    Second 
edition.     Elliot  Stock, 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  prove  "  that  there  is  no 
necessary  antagonism  between    thorouf(h-going    eyangelical 
orthodoxy  and  the  favourite  rationalistic  dogma  that  a  religion, 
to  be  suitable  for  the  world,  must  have  its  intuitive  root  in  the 
world's  conscience."  This  the  author  proves  in  an  earnest  and 
interesting  way. 

Seemons  for  All  Classes.     By  T.  M.  Moeris,  Ipswicta.. 
Elliot  Stock, 

The  sermons  of  wliicli  this  volume  is  composed  were  tl*^^ 
result  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  preacher's  mind  \>y 
the  conference  held  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  last  ye^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  working  men  what  wer"^ 
the  reasons  which  led  so  many  of  them  to  absent  themsek^^ 
from  religious  services.  Mr.  Morris  to  these  sermons  "  secur^*^ 
a  greatly  and  permanently  increased  attendance  of  the  work- 
ing class."  This  we  should  have  expected.  The  sermons  «^ 
full  of  earnest  thought,  the  style  is  forcible  and  manlj,  9Sy^ 
they  are  entitled  with  truth  "  Sermons  for  all  Classes." 

Recollections  of  Student  Life,  and  Thoughts  on  our 
Time.     By  Eev.  Peofessor  Hoppus.     Hodder  Sf  Stou^hiof^- 

This  is  an  address  delivered  to  theological  students.  Bj* 
full  of  valuable  and  practical  suggestions  on  the  work  of  tbe 
ministry,  as  well  as  of  interesting  remarks  upon  theologies 
questions. 


{ 
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jl  finished  sacrifice. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  STOUGHTON. 

We  are  sanctified  throogh  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
01."— Heb.  X.  10. 

cs  is  a  passage  of  Scripture  wliich  throws  light  upon 

purpose  of  Christ's  atonement.  We  lecurn  from 
er  texts  that  we  have  redemption  through  His  bloody 
xx  the  forgiveness   of  sins.     Our  guilt  is  removed 

Sis  death.  An  expiation  has  been  offered^  on  the 
►xind  of  which  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  universe  can 
opt  and  justify  the  believer.     But  more  than  this,  we 

taught  in  the  text  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer 
I   a  moral  influence  on  the  character  of  His  people. 

His  coming  to  do  the  will  of  God,  He  has  not  only 
tified  but  sanctified  the  Church;  He  has  not  only 
oed  it  in  a  right  relation  to  God,  but  Christ  has  also 
^e  it  righteous  in  itself.  His  self-sacrifice  has  in  it  a 
fcue  producing  this  result.  We  do  not  gather  hence 
irely  the  idea  that  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
*Xiement  a  moral  power  which  is  conducive  to  holiness ; 
^  we  infer  that  in  this  atonement  itself  there  is  a 
tewing,  a  hallowing,  a  consecrating  virtue. 
But  it  is  not  upon  the  word  '^  sanctified,''  only  upon 
^  expression  "  once  for  all,"  that  we  now  lay  stress. 
^  object  is  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  Pro- 
tantism,  that  Christ's  atonement  is  a  perfected  work, 
^mplished  once  for  all,  in  opposition  to  the  Boman 
OL.  m.— so.  xzxn.  0  q 
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Catholic   doctrine    that   Christ^s   sacrifice    is   repeat©^ 
in  the  mass,  that  there  is  an  oflTering  of  His  body  aa" 
blood  in  the  due  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Snpper.  t^ 
was  this  doctrine  which  played  so  conspicuons  a  part  i 
the  religion  of  the  times  before  the  Beformotion;  it 
this  doctrine  which  at  the  Reformation  was  so  effectoall 
assailed. 

In  the  treatment  of  our  subject  we  most  enter  into 
the  examination  of  antagonist  principles.  The  dogmas 
of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass^ 
stand  opposed  to  the  simple  truth  of  Scripture  touchia^ 
the  one  perfected  sacrifice  of  the  Bedeemer.  They  mns* 
be  overthrown,  that  this  may  be  exhibited. 

I.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  transnbatatt- 
tiation,  Roman  Catholics  boldly  refer  to  the  language  o» 
the  New  Testament.    As  if  conscious  of  the  want  of  eve*** 
an  appearance  of  Scripture  authority  for  a  number  o* 
other  things  which  they  hold  to  be  essential,  they  paraJ-^ 
certain  texts  in  this  department  of  their  controversy  wit'* 
Protestants.     The  method  is  to  insist  upon  the  literC^J 
sense.     They  herein  profess  the  most  profound  defereiM^^ 
to  revelation,  the  most  unhesitating  submission  of  thei-* 
understandings  to  holy  writ;   the   entire  surrender  ^^ 
their  judgment  and  reason  to  the  words  of  Christ  al^^ 
His   apostles.     The   strain  in  which  they  indulge,   *^ 
reference  to  this  subject,  is  calculated  to  procure  **^ 
them  a  favourable  hearing.     It  is  enough  to  propitiate 
Christian  antagonist,  when  an  advocate  on  the  oppo^ 
side  speaks  of  the  authority  of  the  Divine  oracles  in  ^©'''^^7 
of  profound  reverence  ;  when  man  is  apparently  abaa^"^^ 
and   God  exalted;   and   I  think  it  is   only  candid     ^^^ 
allow  the  probability  that  some  are  strQngly  fortified 
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r  opinionB  on  tliis  subjeot  from  the  cironmstanoe 
beir  saciifioing  their  reason  and  sense  (as  they  most 
LTedly  do  sacrifice  them)  to  the  belief  which  they 
d  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scriptare  terms. 
y  consider  themselves  as  thereby  making  a  yirtaoas 

acceptable  sacrifice.  Bat  we  woald  ask  whether 
mission  to  the  word  of  God  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
beral  sense  more  than  in  the  adoption  of  a  fignrative 
le.    To  submit  to  Scripture  is  surely  to  submit  to 

true  and  proper  sense  of  Scripture,  whether  literal 

figurative^   to  adopt  that  sense    of    the  language 

oh^  all  things  looked  at^  seems  clearly  to  have  been 

sense  of  the  speaker  or  the  writer.     To  take  iterally 

kt  was  meant  figuratively  is  just  as  much  to  pervert 

dishonour  Divine  truth,  as  to  take  figuratively  what 
I  meant  literally.  To  turn  Jotham's  parable  of  the 
^s  that  went  forth  to  choose  a  king  into  history 
ild  be  as  grievous  a  misuse  of  the  Bible  as  to  turn 

liistory  of  the  patriarchs  into  a  parable.  The  Jews 
^  interpreted  literally  the  words,  '^  Destroy  this 
^ple,  and  after  three  days  I  will  build  it  up  again,** 
*Ymderstood  Him  as  much  as  the  Socinians  do  who  figu- 
^^ely  interpret  the  words.  The  Son  of  man  came  ^'  to 
e  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  It  is,  we  repeat,  not 
iterally  or  in  figuratively  interpreting  Scripture,  but 
correctly  interpreting  it,  that  our  holy  task  lies, 
>ils  in  Christ^s  blessed  school. 

^  careful  consideration  of  the  narrative  of  the  insti 
ion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  clearly  leads  to  the  conclu- 
Ki  that  the  disciples  must  have  accepted,  and  that  their 
*^  must  have  used,  the  words  figuratively  when  He 
d  "  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood.*'    They  had 

o  a  2 
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been  celebrating  the  passover^  acknowledged  to  be  a 
figurative  rite;  they  had  been  eating  of  the  pascbl 
lamb^  confessedly  a  figurative  victim.  Many  hundred 
years  before^  such  a  lamb  had  been  slain^  and  the  blood 
of  it  had  been  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts^  so  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  passed  over  the  crimson-marked  dwell- 
ing and  spared  the  inmates.  The  eating  of  the  lamb  was 
the  feast  of  the  passover  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  exhibited 
before  the  imagination  of  the  participants  the  deliverance 
of  their  fathers  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment; 
besides,  the  lamb  itself  was  a  type  of  Him  who  accord- 
ing to  Isaiah  should  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  people. 
How  far  the  apostles  entered  into  the  design  of  the 
passover  we  cannot  say ;  but  its  typical  character  is 
beyond  dispute :  and  that  they  had  some  notion  that  it 
prefigured  the  means  of  a  better  deliverance  than  from 
Egyptian  bondage  seems  quite  clear.  Bred  up  as  they 
had  been  in  the  school  of  the  temple,  familiar  as  they 
had  been  with  signs  and  symbols  of  religious  objects 
from  their  youth,  accustomed  to  the  imaginative  language 
and  actions  of  their  ancient  prophets,  and  now  in  the 
very  act  of  celebrating  an  expressive  rite,  they  wool« 
bo  prepared  to  recognise  a  symbolical  character  in  ihe 
words  and  acts  of  our  Lord,  though  they  might  not  have 
insight  enough  to  see  at  once  into  the  depth  of  th®^ 
mystic  meaning.  When  therefore,  at  the  end  of  w^^ 
paschal  feast,  our  Lord  took  bread  and  wine  and  dis- 
tributed them,  the  disciples  would  naturally  conchde 
that  this  ceremony  was  of  the  same  general  charactfif 
as  that  which  had  preceded,  that  it  veiled  under  » 
some  religious  significancy.  As  they  saw  TTim  break  w« 
bread  and  divide  it  among  them^  and  heard  Him  ^V 
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This  is  my  body;''  and  again^  when  He  sent  round 
the  cup,  sajring  "  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my 
blood,"  what  would  they  conclude  ?  What  would  you 
in  their  circumstances,  and  with  their  associations,  have 
inferred  ?  Would  the  literal  sense  have  been  the  first  to 
suggest  itself  to  your  miud  ?  would  the  literal  sense  have 
1>een  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  your  mind  at  all,  any 
xnore  than  it  would  if,  walking  in  one  of  the  vineyards  of 
Palestine,  you  had  heard  the  Saviour  say  "  I  am  the  true 
"Vine,''  or  if  standing  by  the  temple  porch  you  had  heard 
Him  declare  "  I  am  the  door." 

"  This  is  my  body :"  taken  literally,  the  words  mean 
our  Lord  has  performed  a  miracle.  He  has  turned  the 
unleavened  loaf  into  the  substance  of  His  own  flesh,  even 
as  He  turned  the  water  into  wine.  Consequently  you 
expect  to  see  a  change.  "  It  will  alter  in  its  colour  and 
in  its  other  qualities,  and  become  what  that  mighty  One 
declares."  You  justly  reason  thus, — ^All  the  material 
changes  which  He  has  wrought  are  visible  changes  :  He 
has  never  trifled  with  men,  pretending  like  some  juggler 
to  do  what  He  did  not; — ^professing  to  turn  water  into 
wine,  and  leaving  it  the  same  as  it  was  before ; — profess- 
ing to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead,  and  calling  him  a  living 
man,  and  yet  leaviug  him  just  as  he  was  before.  Heathen 
priests  try  to  cheat  people  out  of  the  use  of  their  senses ; 
but  Jesus  Christ  never  does.  Hindoo  priests  say  the  oar  of 
Juggernaut  moves  of  itself,  though  the  ropes  by  which  it 
is  drawn  along  are  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  blinded  wor- 
sliipperB.  Shall  such  mockery  and  insult,  ofiered  to  the 
precious  power  of  sight,  be  imputed  to  Him  who  maketh 
man  see  and  is  Himself  the  light  and  the  truth  ? — ^No ; 
imagining  yourselves  at  that  passover  table,  and  judging 
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by  what  you  had  witnessed  of  His  mighty^  tranBpttrai^^ 
palpable^  overwhelming  miracles  on  other  occasionfii  79^ 
would  have  seen  at  once  this  was  not  one  of  them.   Th-" 
absence  of  all  visible  change  would  be  tantamount  in  yoi 
mind  to  no  change  at  all.    Never  having  heard  of  such 
thing  as  the  schoolmen  describe^  a  change  of  substanc^^BO 
while  the  qualities  remain  the  same — the  substance  o^^f 
bread  gone^  yet  the  appearance^  the  taste,  the  colourjik 
form  of  it  left, — the  substance  of  Christ's  body  pi 
duced,  yet  no  qualities  or  indication  of  anything  hnma: 
or  Divine  exhibited  in  it, — ^totally  ignorant  of  such  met 
physical  distinctions,  you  would  never  dream  of  any 
ation  in  the  object  before  you.  And  when  Christ  told  yc^  ^ 
'^  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,*'  you  woiJL-^ 
never  imagine  that  He  meant  the  chalice  actually  cocs-' 
tained  the  blood  of  the  covenant. 

The  literal  sense  would  be  seen  to  be  irrelevant  to  ^^ 
case,  dishonourable  to  the  Utterer.    But  most  likely  ^^ 
literal  sense  would  not  occur  to  the  mind  at  all.    To^ 
would  rather    look  on  the  language  as  the  explas^^^ 
tion  of  the  symbol.    Here  is  bread;  Christ  takes  it  ^P 
after  the  passover  as  a   new  sign:    what   means  i^^ 
Here  is  a  cup  of  wine ;  Christ  sets  it  apart  after  tl^ 
passover  as  a  new  sign :    what  means  it  ?    Here    ^^ 
a   parable  :    what  is  its   signification  ?      But  for  i^^ 
controversy,  one  would  under  such  circumstances    ^ 
more  think  of  asking,  Does  He  literally  mean  by  ^^^ 
words  that  He  has  changed  bread  into  His  body^  9^ 
changed  wine  into  His   blood?  than  one  would    ha*^^ 
thought  of  asking,  after  John's  vision  of  the  oandlestid^ 
and  his  explanation  ''  the  seven  candlestiokB  are  tt^ 
seven  churohes,"  Does  he  mean  that  eaoh  oandlaitii^^ 
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illy  tnmed  into  a  Churcli  ?  The  literal  meaning  in 
a  case  is  not  the  natural  meanings  but  a  strained 
breed  one. 

le  fixing  of  the  true  sense  of  the  words  of  institution 
mines  the  interpretation  of  other  passages :  Paulas 
s  must  be  interpreted  accordingly ;  ^^  not  discem- 
he  Lord's  body'*  must  mean  not  perceiving  the  deep 
aoly  signification  of  the  symbol;  being  "  guilty  of  the 
and  blood  of  the  Lord''  must  mean  being  guilty 
virtual  dishonouring  and  profaning  of  that  holy 
fice  by  which  men  are  redeemed;  an  irreverent  treat- 
lof  the  sign  is  irreverence  done  to  the  thing  signified. 
3t's  words  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  must  be 
uned  in  the  same  way. 

mbolism  is  rational;  it  is  founded  on  nature;  it 
niliar  to  the  savage  as  well  as  the  civilized.  The 
Indian  waves  his  hatchet  as  the  token  of  war^  and 
ays  his  eagle  plume  as  the  sign  of  peace.  Symbol- 
B  intelligible;  it  reads  lessons  which  every  one 
rstands^  makes  appeals  of  whose  touching  power 
are  unconscious.  Symbolism  is  sacred ;  it  was  of 
1  usher  in  God's  school,  the  Jew  learned  many  a 
I  from  it.  Its  teaching  is  respected  now,  and  is  not 
striking  and  beautiful  than  in  former  days.  The 
8  Supper  is  a  symbol  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ : 
creaking  of  the  bread  is  a  lively  symbol  of  the 
4tion  of  His  holy  body  on  the  cross  of  Calvary; 
oaring  out  of  wine  into  the  cup  is  a  touching  sym- 
rf  the  efi'asion  of  His  precious  blood;  the  dis- 
bion  of  the  elements  is  an  impressive  symbol  of  the 
aonication  of  the  benefits  of  His  death  to  all  believers; 
reception  of  them  is  a  familiar  symbol  of  the  accept- 
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ance  of  His  redemption  by  faith ;  while  the  act  of  eatio-  ^ 
and  drinking  is  symbolic  of  the  inward  incorporation,  ^^ 
we  may  so  speak^  of  redeeming  grace  into  oar  souls ;  an 
finally  the  intercommunion  of  saints  at  the  Lord's  table 
symbolic  of  their  spiritual  nnity  as  one  blessed  family  i:^ 
Christ.  Such  symbolism  is  a  beautiful  help  to  the  bo^ 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  it. 
the  figure  of  an  old  divine  be  just,  that ''  the  ceremony  L-^^  ^ 
a  chain  of  gold  around  the  neck  of  faith,  to  deck  an^  -^« 
designate  it/'  we  may  with  equal  justice  add  it  is  a  stafc-^ 
in  the  hand  of  faith,  by  which  she  scales  the  heights  od^w 
spiritual  truth,  and  a  telescope  for  the  eye  of  fJaith,  b^^^^y 
which  she  briugs  to  view  glorious  mysteries  which  sparkUtT  Je 
like  stars  in  the  firmament  of  revelation.  But  we  m 
proceed. 

II.  It  is  afSrmed  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
fice,  and  this  doctrine  is  built  upon  the  foregoing  one  ( — ^  ^^ 
transubstantiation.  It  is  said  that  the  real  body  and  bloo^r^ 
of  Christ  are  presented  to  God  by  the  priest.  He 
fosses,  in  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  that  in  the 

there  is  offered  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrific ^ 

for  the  living  and  the  dead.     ^'  Since  the  same  Christy     m 
it  is  declared  in  the  Trentine  decree,  "  who  once  offers=*^ 
Himself  by  His  blood  on  the  altar  of  the  cross,  is 
tained  in  this  Divine  sacrifice  which  is  celebrated  in 
mass  and  offered  without  blood,  the  holy  council  teacb 
that  the  sacrifice   is   really   propitiatory  and  made  ^J 
Christ  Himself.     God  is  appeased  by  this  oblation ;  ^^^ 
sacrifice  now  offered  by  the  ministry  of  the  priests  is  o^^ 
and  the  same  as  that  which  Christ  then  offered  on  tb^ 
cross,  only  the  mode  of  offering  is  different.''    The  doo 
trine  of  this  sacrifice,  we  may  observe,  does  not  nfico^ 
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ly  grow  out  of   the  dootrine  of  transubstantiation ; 

xnight  be  beHeved  that  the  elements  were  so  changed^ 
it  would  not  follow  as  a  logical  consequence  that  there 
any  sacrificial  presentation  of  them  in  the  sacrament, 
the  doctrine  of  this  sacrifice  does  necessarily  rest 
pon  the  former  one  of  transubstantiation.  There  can 
3  no  sacrifice  of  Christ  if  there  be  no  transubstantia- 
on:  if  the  Divine  Victim  be  not  present,  He  cannot  be 
BEered.  Inasmuch  then  as  we  have  shown  the  one 
puiion  to  be  untenable,  the  other  falls  to  the  ground. 
Ixe  sacrifice  of  the  mass  must  be  given  up,  when  tran- 
[ft.1>8tantiation  is  abandoned. 

Sy  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Soman  Catholic  clings 
^  this  supplementary  article  in  his  creed  of  the  real 
'i^osence,  he  adds  to  the  difiSculties  and  contradictions 
^or  which  his  faith  delights  to  triumph.  For  this 
^^^Tifice  is  nothing  that  is  seen ;  this  wondrous  offering 
*  the  ''body,  soul,  and  Divinity^'  of  our  Lord  makes  no 
Plpeal  whatever  to  the  senses  ;  no  one  can  give  or 
^^^ive  any  evidence  whatever  of  the  transaction  said  to 
"^  performed ;  again  we  are  plunged  in  the  regions  of 
^^^ality  ;  the  sacrifice  is  without  suffering  and  without 
"^^th ;  the  sacrifice  is  repeated  every  time  a  mass  is 
^Xebrated ;  Henry  VII.  directed  ten  thousand  masses  to 
^  said  for  his  soul ;  masses,  to  the  amount  of  hundreds 
^"  millions,  have  been  celebrated :  so  many  times,  accord- 
^g  to  Catholic  doctrine,  has  Christ^s  atonement  been  re- 
^^wed  and  made  afresh.  Such  an  enormous  demand  upon 
'*^e  self-abjuration  of  reason  we  might  expect  would  be 
^nnected  with  the  citation  of  at  least  plausible  texts  of 
^^pture.  But  here  the  controversialist  is  obliged  to 
"^^p  his  confident  assertion  of  Bibl^  authority;  he  cannot 
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rejoice  in  the  same  bright  colouring  of  argument  m*^ 
which  he  painted  his  former  assertions  and  sophistries  '^ 
his  catalogue  of  proofs  is  shorty  and  they  are  all  indirec?-"** 
He  urges  that  in  Malachi  it  is  predicted,  "  incense  shi^j^ 
be  offered  unto  iny  name,  and  a  pure  offering/'    Tk:::^ 
language,  drawn  from  Jewish  rites  and  therefore  evr:::^^^* 
dently  applied  to  Christian  services  only  in  a  figuratir  "^ 
sense,  is  assumed  without  any  critical  proof  whatev^^^ 
to  mean  the  celebration  of  mass.     Further,  it  is  aai-  — i" 
Melchisedec  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slanghtc^^^ 
of  the   kings,  and  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  c:.    -^ 
course,  as  every  common  sense  reader  must  see,  for  thj^^® 
patriarch's  refreshment;    but  this  the  Soman  Cathob^^c 
transforms  into  an  offering  of  these  substances  as  a  typi^**® 
of  Christ's  sacrifice.      He  maintains  that  this  waa  th— ^® 
peculiarity  of  Melchisedec's  priesthood,  that  he  offero*  -^Q 
bread  and  wine  instead  of  bulla  and  goats ;  and  to  ihi«^"* 
it  is  further  affirmed  the  psalmist  and  the  apostle  Pat.    -^ 
refer,  when  they  declare  '^  Thou  art  a  priest  for  eve^^^ 
after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."     This  is  the  chief  Scrii^^ 
ture  argument  alleged  in  support  of  the  constant  ol 
of  a  sacrifice  in  the  mass ;  but  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
how  the  popish   conclusion  follows  from  the  Scriptnc*^ 
premises.     Even  supposing  that  Melchisedec  did  oi 
bread  and  wine  sacrificially ;  and  that  Christ's  office 
to  be  like  his  in  this  respect,  how  can  it  be  inferred  ^ 
that  therefore  Christ's  body  and  blood  would,  throughoc*-'* 
the  Christian  dispensation,  be  actually  and   constant*-^ 
offered  on  the  altar  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wii^^ 
this  is  a  sort  of  fallacy  too  transparent,  we  should  hf^ 
thought,  to  be  very  common.      Only  one  other  ^^leta^^^ 
■  quoted  by  Boman  Catholics  on  the  eubjectj — ^'Th^^ 
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ciistered  to  tHe  Lord^^'  literally,  they  performed  tho 
vice  or  worship  of  the  Lord.  What  that  can  have  to 
"vrith  the  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  one  cannot 
.  ;  yet  the  passage  has  been  translated,  '^  while  they 
re  offering  mass/^ 

Such  props,  extremely  slender  in  appearance  even 
en  set  off  by  the  utmost  controversial  artifice,  and 
nd  on  close  examination  to  be  intrinsically  still 
re  frail,  are  aU  which  can  be  gathered  out  of  Scrip- 
a  in  support  of  so  immense  a  theory  as  that  of  the 
rifice  of  the  mass.  Yet,  with  singular  hardihood,  its 
'^ocates  render  it  increasingly  heavy  and  cumbrous  by 
bain  accessories,  for  which  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
"ipture  reason  can  be  obtained.  They  are  these-— the 
^bration  of  the  service  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  its 
dried  availableness  on  the  ground  of  its  soHtary 
fformance  by  the  priest;  its  pretended  efficacy  for 
benefit  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  living;  and 
necessity  of  repeating  it  over  and  over  again,  per* 
^8  hundreds  of  times,  for  the  rescue  of  one  soul  from 
"gatory.  For  these  things,  which,  looked  at  in  the 
It  of  New  Testament  teaching,  are  so  utterly  anti- 
i8tian,-^no  interpretations  of  Scripture  at  all,  however 
3ed,  can  be  assigned. 

II«  But  to  delay  the  final  decision  of  the  whole  ques- 
I  no  longer,  St.  Paul,  as  if  Divinely  guided  to  select 
expressions  with  relation  to  this  very  controversy, 
lares  that  Christ^s  sacrifice  was  made  "  once  for  all.^^ 
'Bu  times  he  distinctly  repeats  this.  He  says, "  Christ 
deth  not  daily  to  offer  up  sacrifice,^'  ''for  this  he  did 
0,''  ''By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
f  place/'   ''Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often/ 
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''  for  then  mnst  he  oflen  have  BnSiBrecL''  (anffSoring  and 
sacrifice  being  here  identified^  in  opposition  to  the  theoiy 
which  separates  them).     "  Now  oncoj  in  the  end  of  the 
worlds  hath  ho  appeared  to  put  awaj  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself/'    ^^  As  it  is  appointed  nnto  men  once  to  die; 
so  Christ  was  once  offered/'     ''Thia  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  everj  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God/'     '^We  are  sanctified  through  the 
offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all/'     Thns  the 
apostle  distinctly  argues  that  Chriafa  aacrifice  needeth 
not  to  bo  repeated^  while  the  papist  aaya  a  repetition  is 
necessary ;  Paul  says  it  cannot  be  repeated,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  says  it  can :  Paul  argues  that  it  will  not 
be  repeated^  while  the  Soman  Catholic  declares  it  has 
been.     The  apostle  contradicts  the  Boman  Catholic ;  the 
Soman   Catholic  contradicts  the  apostle.    The  Lord'a 
Supper  is   not  a    sacrifice;    it  only  carries  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  one  perfected  sacrifice.    ''Do  thia  in 
remembrance  of  me  /'  not — ^repeat  my  aacrifioe,  offer 
mo  up  again  and  again^  renew  my  propitiation  for  aina; 
but  do  this   simple  thing    ''in  remembrance   of  me." 
"  As  often  as  yo  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  thia  cap,  jb 
do  shew  (or  declare)  the  Lord's  death  till  he  txmB*'* 
It  is  a  commemoration  of  His  sadness  in  the  paaaover 
chamber,  of  His  sorrow  in  the  garden,  of  Hia  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  of  His  cross  and  paaaion.     It  oamaa 
back  the  recollections  of  belieyenij  over  intervening  oen* 
turies.  There  is  Calvary,  there  is  the  croaa,  there  is  Chxiat; 
the  one  altar  is  there,  the  one  Atonement  there,  the  one 
Priest  there ;  and  the  believer  too  ia  there.    Aa  if  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot,  aa  if  beside  Christ's  hofy 
mother,  as  if  within  hearing  of  His  voioej  be  sees  ths 
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'onnded  body^  the  pierced  feet^  the  outstretched  arms^ 
I©  pale  countenance,  the  thorn-crowned  temple,  the 
^es  full  of  tears  and  love ;  and  on  and  on  he  gazes, 
U  the  shadows  of  the  miraculous  eclipse  wrap  up  the 
Kiazing  spectacle,  and  the  voice  of  the  Divine  SufiTerer 
'oclaims  amidst  nature^s  silence,  "  It  is  finished,''  the 
orifice  is  offered  once  for  all. 

**  My  soul  looks  back  to  see 

The  burdens  Thou  didst  bear, 
When  suflfering  on  the  cursed  tree. 
And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there ! " 

The  virtue  of  that  one  offering  endureth  for  ever. 
^©  streams  of  salvation  which  flowed  from  that  smitten 
le  are  now  as  fresh  as  when  they  first  gushed  forth. 
Be  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come 
^to  God  by  him.''  No  sin-stained  soul  but  may 
•^h  in  the  fountain  of  the  atonement,  and  become 
^to  as  the  drifted  snow.  Some  of  the  guiltiest  of 
^     race,   Saul,  Augustine,  Bunyan,   make  application 

faith    to    the    one    sacrifice;    and  lo    their    defile- 
disappears,  they  are  transfigured  into  the  imago 

"their  Lord,  and  their  garments,  washed  in  the 
's  blood,  become  lustrous  as  the  sun,  pure,  spotless, 
^^nt,  white  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  them. 
^^  one  atonement  makes  them  the  pardoned  children  of 
^^  on  earth,  and  at  last  carries  them  to  heaven.  There 
^ir  memory  rests  on  Him  who  was  once  offered;  their 
*^^4is  repose  on  Him  who  was  once  offered ;  they  are 
^-^d  with  the  love  of  Him  who  was  once  offered ;  their 
^^^^8  are  full  of  the  praises  of  Him  who  was  once 
^^ired.     '^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  ua  from 
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oar  sins  in  his  bloody  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  f^ 
ever/* 

The  Lord's  Supper  operates  upon  ns  by  the  appe^"^ 
which  it  makes  to  our  minds^  by  the  lively  symbols  whi(5B^ 
it  exhibits;  by  mementoes  of  His  sacrifice ;  by  signs 
communion  with  Him  and  with  one  another;   and 
reviving  and  strengthening  in  our  souls  that  faith  whi*^ 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  love  which  is  the  fruit  of  th*^^ 
Spirit.     Thus  considered^  it  can  be  no  barren  service  to      dk 
spiritual  mind,  but  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  which  ir^  « 
can  engage.     Precious  in  experience  and  remembranc^^-e 
are  moments  spent  at  the  Lord's  table.     We  often  th^:3i 
and  there  get  close  to  the  throne  of  grace,  close  to  tl^L^ 
gate  of  heaven.     Sweetly  are  the  sentiments  of  the  giAJB- 
cious  soul  at  this  feast, — ^which  blends  sadness  and  jc^J 
in  so  wonderful  a  manner,— expressed  in  the  hymn  i^r^ 
often  sing  at  the  close  of  the  service  : — 

"  When  on  Calvary  I  rest, 
God  in  flesh  made  manifest 
Shines  in  my  Redeemer's  face, 
Full  of  beauty,  truth,  and  grace. 

Here  I  would  for  ever  stay, 
Weep  and  gaze  my  soul  away ; 
Thou  art  heaven  on  earth  to  me, 
Lovely,  mournful  Calvary." 

To  this  solemnity  we  invite  and  urge  all  believers  '^ 
come,  in  remembrance  of  the  perfected  offering.    Lo"^ 
will  prompt  you  to  come ;  it  will  be  even  more  ready  bS^ 
willing  because  the  only  reason  for  observance  is  yd^ 
Lord^s  will.      When  with  love's   quick   eye  you 

"  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,''  with  a  conscioi 

of  obligation  you  will  *un  to  obey,  with  oheerfol  feet  y^^^^ 
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L  hasten  to  comply,  and  with  reverent  joy  receive  the 
pie  memorial   and  bless   the  nnseen  Friend  whose 
pie  wishes  yon  fulfil.     Love  will  not  tarry  to  ask  the 
»8tion,  "  Of  what  use  is  this  appointment  ?  can  I  do 
boat  it  ?     May  I  not  be  a  Christian^  though  I  neglect 
I  precept  ?"     It  is  not  the  wont  of  love  to  ask.  How 
Le  can  I  do  ?  as  if  spiritual  good  were  a  thing  to  be 
Lght,  and  best  to  be  had  at  the  lowest  price.     Love 
8  not  learn  her  lessons  in  the  world's  mart,  and,  seeing 
r  men  drive  hard  bargains,  go  and  try  how  she  can 
epen  the  treasures  of  salvation.      The  language   of 
3  is,  '^  Show  me  anything  that  Christ  asks,  whether 
crfi  or  little,  and  I  will  do  it."     If  then  you  love  the 
rioor,  and  value  the  one   sacrifice,  and  venerate  the 
pie  and  beautiful  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
'e  hitherto  omitted  the  observance  of  it,  let  this  sum- 
tr  witness  your  approach  to  the  holy  table  and  your 
on  with  Christ's  family  in  the  delightful  celebration 
His  love  whose  name  we  bear.     It  will  be  making  this 
Bon  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  your  history, 
placing  you  in  visible  connection  with  pilgrims,  who, 
tied  at  His  board,  while  His  banner  over  .them  is  love, 
kUt  His  statutes  as  their  song  in  the  house  of  their 
grimage.     "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say.  Come." 
Bat  this  appeal  is  made  to  those  who  desire  spiritual 
i-cnwith  Christ,  according  to  the  truth  emphatically 
i  down   in  the  sixth   chapter  of  John.     "  1  am   the 
^ad  of  life ;    he  that  cometh  unto    me   shall   never 
Kiger,    and   he    that    believeth    on    me    shall    never 
*8t.    The  bread  that  I  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will 
^  for  the  life  of  the  world."     "  He  that  oateth  my 
ah,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in 
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him/'      Mysterious^   most  intimate  and  blessed  jam, 

leading  to   the  enjoyment  of    benefits'  which  had  not 

entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive^  and  whidi  God 

has  revealed  by  His  Spirit.     But  he  who  deUven  tb 

promise  utters   the  denunciation,    '^  Except  ye   eat  of 

the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye 

have  no  life  in  you/'     Without  an  inward  and  spiritual 

reception  of  Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour,  without  Hin 

dwelling  in  the  heart  by  faith,  we  are  separated  from 

God,  and  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death.     To  be  wiihoo^ 

Christ  here  and  hereafter,  to  go  into  eternity  witioot 

Him,  is  a  case  of  sin,  calamity,  and  wretchedness,  whicii 

the  imagination  can  but  feebly  picture.    To  die  in  a  state 

of  separation  from  Him  who  overcame  death  and  openfid 

the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers ;   to  enter  tto 

grave,  to  pass  into  the  invisible  region  of  departed  afid 

separate  souls,  without  the  hope,  consolation,  and  ligl^^ 

which  faith  in  Him  aflfords ;  to  face  the  king  of  terror* 

without  the  shield  which  He  who  is  "the  resurrection* 

and  the  life"  casts  over  His  people;  to  be  pierced  TsfJ 

the  poisoned  dart  of  the  enemy  and  fall  overcome  at  i^ 

feet ;  to  be  transported  to  regions  far  from  the  present® 

of  the  Lamb  who  is  the  light  and  glory  of  the  skie^J 

— in  short,  to  be  denied  and  cast  off  by  Christ  in  tb^ 

hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment, — ^that  is  thela^* 

and  greatest  curse  which  a  righteous  God  can  send  or  • 

wicked  man  can  know. 

We  fall  back  upon  the  words  of  the  text,  "  we  are  ean^^ 
tified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  fc>t 
all.''  You  must  be  sanctified ;  you  must  be  made  holy  5 
you  must  be  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  60^  • 
And  this  you  can  be  only  through  the  mediation  af-^ 
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i>ii  of  our  blessed  Lord.  There  is  but  one  way 
18,  even  as  there  is  but  one  way  of  pardon ;  but 
;>f  becoming  meet  for  heaven,  even  as  there  is 
7ay  of  acquiring  a  title  to  heaven.  The  method 
xt  of  God  is  one ;  the  means  appointed  by  Him 
I  what  you  are  to  do,  in  order  to  secure  for  your- 
3  blessings  of  redemption  both  as  to  justification 
less,  is  one — Believe.  Spiritual  life  begins  in 
s  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  faith,  it  is  com- 
id  perfected  by  faith.  ^^This  is  the  victory 
Brcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.'' 
then  to  God  by  faith  in  the  one  Mediator,  the 
fice.  You  feel  uneasy,  anxious,  distressed;  you 
,t  all  is  not  right  within, — that  all  is  not  right 
you  and  God, — ^that  you  have  no  well-grounded 
heaven :  your  guilt  bars  you  out,  your  sinful 
ifit  you  for  the  hallowed  services  of  the  upper 
Conscience  tells  you  that  it  is  so.  Then  what 
but  that  you  avail  yourselves  of  the  finished 
?  If  it  were  limited  in  its  eflScacy,  if  the  oflTer 
jdemptive  benefits  were  restricted  to  some — 
)d  few — ^you  might  be  disheartened.  But  it  is 
^'  the  Lamb  of  God  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
He  "  by  the  grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every 
No  words  can  be  plainer,  no  declaration  can  be 
,  no  hope  can  have  a  deeper  basis  or  a  wider 
►raw  nigh  then,  and  enter  in.  Nothing  can 
u  to  the  ark  of  salvation,  to  the  heavenly  Zion,  to 
lise  of  God,  but  faith  in  Jesus,  faith  productive 
it,  loving,  holy,  imitative,  ever  improving  disci- 
nothing  shut  you  out  but  unbelief. 
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BY  REV.  EDWIN  JOHNSON,  B.A. 
"  I  know  whom  I  baTo  belioTed.**— 2  Tnc.  i.  12. 

A  CLEARNESS^  a  Confidence^  a  certainty  is  expressed  i& 
these  words  that  may  well  be  coveted  by  us  all.   Tta 
man  who  can  truly  make  them  his  own  has  his  foot  upon 
a  rock.     Amidst  the  uncertainties  of  speculation,  amidst 
the   changes   of  life,  he   cannot  be  moved.    The  td^ 
vnthout  a  definite  faith  is  weak  and  unprofitable,  a  wdl 
without  water,  a  tree  without  fruit ;   there  will  be  no 
weight  in  his  words,  nor  vigour  in  his  action.    It  is  ooi 
business  to  influence  others,  and  to  bless  by  influencing} 
^^  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken,^*  such  is  the  poo* 
tion  of  the  man  who  lives  to  diffuse  a  healthful  influencs 
in  the  minds  of  others.     But  the  ever  doubting,  hesitani^ 
half-hearted  carry  with  them  no  such  power.     They  obiD 
instead  of   inspiring.     Their    vague    and    Btammeriog 
utterances  tend  insidiously  to  weaken  faith  and  folks' 
doubt. 

We  are  drawn  irresistibly  towards  a  man  like  St.  Pwi 
Coming  out  of  a  sceptical  world,  it  is  good  to  be  lier^ 
It  is  like  catching  a  breath  of  "  the  difficult  air  of  the  iced 
mountain  tops,''  after  sojourning  in  the  low  and  langu^ 
plain.  It  braces  the  nerves  of  the  spirit.  Whatever  rf 
true  life  there  is  within  us  becomes  aglow  with  sy™P*^* 
We  are  stronger  and  bettor  men  than  before.  The  wond 
is  always  depressing  us,  because  it  reminds  us  consta&tilf 
how  vain  and  feeble  we  are,  and  can  tell  us  nothing 
better  than  to  trust  to  ourselves  and  rely  upon  onrselT^Jj 
The  word  of  God  inspires  us,  because  it  throws  us  out » 
ourselves,  and  leads  us  to  the  true  ground  of  relianoi 
and  support.  It  admits  all  our  we^mess,  and  all  o«J 
helplessness,  but  only  that  it  may  assure  us  of  streng» 
in  God  and  confidence  in  God. 
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ufi  examine  the  state  of  mind  expressed  in  the 
before  ns, 

[t  is  opposed  to  all  negfative  belief. 
)re  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  will  believe 
ig^  take  nothing  npon  tnistj  with  regard  to  the 
n  and  spiritual  world.  They  say,— We  confine 
[yes  to  what  is  properly  speaking  known,  to  what 
gn  to  the  range  of  sense,  of  experience,  of  obsenra* 
bo  what  can  be  proved  by  ordinary  rules  of  evidence 
fact.  Now  the  spiritual  world  comes  under  none 
ise  conditions  :  the  senses,  observation,  experience, 
tive  science,  history,  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it ; 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard/' 
srefore,  say  these  men,  the  spiritual  world  is  to  us  a 
wieognita.  Bince  we  know  nothing  about  it,  we 
elieve  nothing  about  it ;  those  who  profess  to  have 
nite  belief  about  the  spiritual  world  are  indulging 
ides,  ffuesses,  dreams,  sweet  and  alleviatory  of  the 
ies  of  life  it  may  be,  but  mere  illusions  after  all  1 
?  example,  such  men  profess  that  they  can  entertain 
rtain  belief  respecting  God,  a  personal  God.  A 
oal  God  is  the  creation  of  man's  intellectual  want, 
ley.  Man  feels  himself  imperfect;  he  knows  a 
but  he  wants  to  know  far  more ;  the  sum  of  his 
ledge  is  but  a  g^in  beside  the  mountain  of  his 
uice:  he  conceives  a  Being  who  knows  all  that 
8  known.  Man  thinks  of  his  own  weakness :  he 
ives  a  Being  almighty.  Man  knows  himself 
If  imperfect,  erring :  he  conceives  a  Being  whose 

nature  is  absolutely  without  a  flaw.  So  of  evenr 
a  attribute.  Where  man  is  cabined,  cribbeo^ 
\oA  on  every  side  by  the  limitation  of  his  own 
),  he  ascribes  unlimitation,  perfection,  infinitude,  to 

TVliat  then  ?    What  proof  is  there  here  of  such  a 

You  have  only  the  creation  of  year  own  mind,  an 
n,  a  shadow  cast  by  your  own  imagination,  this  and 
agmore. 
Mra  men  cMomot  believe  in  miraolos;  they  say  ''no 

H  H  2 
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miracle  has  ever  been  proved/'     They  do  not  believe 
that  Jesus  is  a  supernatural  Personage^  the  Son  of  God 
with  power.     They  cannot  believe  that  an  atonement  itf 
been  made  by  Him  for  the  sin  of  man ;  nor  that  we  have 
"  infallible  proofs  "  of  His  resurrection.     It  follows,  they 
can  believe  nothing  as  to  great  purposes  supposed  to 
guide  the  government  of  the  world ;  nothing  of  beneficent 
design^  running  as  a  golden  thread  through  the  sad- 
coloured  web  of  human  life,  having  its  outcome  from  thfi 
mind  of  a  living,  loving,  overruling,  personal  God. 

They  point  you  to  the  pain  and  suflfering  of  the  wholo 
creation,  and  ask.  Where  is  now  your  God  ?    What  be- 
comes of  your  talk  about  goodness,  unmixed  goodnesSi 
as  the  ruling  impulse  in  the  government  of  the  world  ? 
They  point  you  to  some  couch  of  dreadful  bodily  miseryf 
the  fruit  of  disease  whose  seeds  have  been  borne  aboat 
from  infancy,  robbing  life  of  power  and  joy ;  or  to  tb^ 
corpse  of  some  brave  youth,  smitten   to  the  earth  bV 
some  sudden  casualty.     Where  is  the  great  and  good 
God  of  yours,  all  whose  works  praise  Him  ?     To  us  ihes^ 
things  speak  only  of  doubt,  dismay,  despair. 

I  care  not  to  meet  these  arguments  in  this  place;  1 4^ 
not  believe  the  pulpit  to  be  the  proper  place  for  aay 
formal    controversy.     I  merely  point  out  the   singula*' 
contrast  to  all  this  in  the  text.     Says  St.  Paul,  "  I  kno'*^ 
whom  I  have  believed.^'     Here  is  the  deliberate  expres' 
sion  of  the  deepest  conviction  of  a  man's  soul.     Supposiiil? 
that  we  can  adopt  it,  what  will  it  mean  for  us  each  ono  - 
This  :  that  there  is  a  personal  God  who  has  created  \b^ 
world  and  upholds  it  with  mighty  power  and  wisdoDt># 
and  all  for  best  and  most  gracious  ends ;   that  there  is  * 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  Savioo' 
of  the  world ;   that  there  is  an  atonement,  a  resurrectioi*/ 
a  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  mysteries  of  being;  bj** 
we  remember  that  we  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but  i^ 
part.     We  are  not  untouched  by  the  presence  of  soffermg/ 
but  we  know  that  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  gi^ 
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ren  of  men  but  for  their  profit.  We  can  say, 
dth  blinding  tears,  He  hatb  done  all  things  well. 
V  very  little ;  yet  this  is  enough,  to  know  whom 
jelieved.    There  can  be  no  mistake  there ;  let  God 

''We  will  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever; 
tke  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.'* 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
suit  of  such  teaching  as  that  to  which  we  have 
rring  will  be  to  lead  men  to  look  to  themselves, 
be  no  God,  no  Saviour,  no  atonement,  what 
but  for  us  to  save  ourselves?  We  must  be 
striving;  we  must  be  brave  and  pure.  We 
r  on  our  own  integrity.  We  must  not  give  up 
3  of  life,  but  acquit  ourselves  heroically  under 

We  must  be  sustained  by  the  proud  conscious- 
ur  bosoms  that  we  are  doing  our  best,  that  we 
tting  ourselves  as  well  as  we  may  on  the  stage 
L  affairs,  though  we  shall  soon  have  to  bow  our 

eternal  darkness.  We  must  find  comfort  in 
aunion,  and  help  from  without  there  is  none.  A 
►et  says : — 

**  Once  read  thv  own  breast  aright, 

And  thou  hast  done  with  fears ! 
Man  gets  no  other  light, 

Search  he  a  thousand  years. 
Rink  in  thyself:  there  ask 
What  ails  thee,  at  that  shrine ! " 

5r  commends  this  as  the  gospel  of  self-suffi- 
'  an  evangel  not  to  be  cancelled  or  supplanted 
Bvelation  of  mystic,  prophet,  or  saint.'*  Man, 
f  to  this  doctrine,  must  stand  ^^  alone,  self- 
Brethren,  what  new  gospel  is  this,  which  is 
ler  ?  What  good  news  is  there  in  telling  me, 
ly  being  in  a  world  of  mystery,  the  memory  of 
tnd  the  consciousness  of  present  infirmity  lying 
on  me,  that  all  I  need  is  to  be  self-reliant,  self- 
l,  self-respecting  ?  It  is  mockery ;  what  I  crave 
aved  from  myself,  to  be  taken  out  of  my  sinful 
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estate  by  the  arm  of  a  deliverer.  Infinite  onnelYeii 
we  can  be  eatisfied  with  nothing  less  than  infinite 
ftdnees.  Apart  from  that^  to  be  much  looking  witihiB 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  intense  dissatisfaction. 

This  mood  of  self-sufficiency  is  surely  opposed  to  all 
gentleness^  sweetness^  and  humility  of  temper;  it  mut 
nourish  pride  and  self-love.  It  requires  the  obiervaDce 
of  a  standard  too  lofty  for  any  man ;  one  can  think  d 
nothing  more  likely  to  render  the  life  of  a  really  sincere 
and  earnest  man  barren  and  miserable. 

Mark  the  contrast  of  the  text^  ''  I  know  whom  I  Iibts 
believed.''  This  at  once  carries  us  out  of  self  into  Goi 
No  longer  is  it  we^  all  in  all  to  ourselves^  but  He  iD 
in  all  to  us.     ''  Whom  have  we  in  heaven  but  thee/' etc? 

This  belief  assures  me  of  salvation^  of  an  interest  in 
the  merits  of  my  Divine  Bedcemer.  The  reference  of 
the  apostle  is  doubtless  specially  to  Him  :  I  know  that 
He  is  the  Lord  my  righteousness,  that  He  has  cancelled 
mv  debts^  that  His  obedience  was  accepted  instead  of 
mine^  His  person  in  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  instead  of 
mine.  He  himself  becomes  mine  in  the  act  of  faitfai  asd 
I  can  do  all  things  through  Him  who  strengtheneth  me. 
I  live  no  longer  unto  myself,  but  unto  Him. 

It  assures  me  of  Divine  protection.  I  know  that  I  sm 
not  going  out  of  life  into  a  boundless  dark  unknown) 
but  to  be  '^  with  Christ."  He  has  promised,  and  His 
every  word  I  trust,  that  none  of  His  shall  perish.  My 
trust  for  life,  for  death,  for  time,  and  for  eternity,  i«  w 
the  Divine  Saviour  who  is  ''  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day."  ''I  know 
whom  I  have  believed." 

III.  It  is  opposed  to  all  vague  belief. 

There  are  many  who  would  say,— -I  believe  in  Jesus  ths 
Son  of  God,  the  Divine  Saviour;  but  who  repeat  thfl 
words  more  as  a  dry  and  vague  statement  than  as  a 
deep-felt  heart  experience  of  their  own.  You  may  Dot 
be  infidel,  nor  sceptic ;  and  yet  you  may  not  on  the  other 
hand  possess  the  definite  faith  of  the  text.    You  do  bo^ 
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think  of  Christ  as  a  long  known  and  familiar  Friend ; 
TOU  have  heard  of  Him  as  though  in  a  dream;  yon 
have  not  yet  seen  Him^  nor  taken  hold  upon  Him  with 
the  hand  of  faith ;  you  have  not  learnt  the  tones  of  the 
Qood  Shepherd's  voice^  calling  you  by  name ;  He  may 
be  to  you  a  name  and  little  more. 

Now  to  the  apostle  Jesus  Christ  was  an  undoubted^ 
a  most  intense  reality.  He  had  heard  His  voice  speaking: 
from  the  sky ;  he  hi^  seen  Him  in  vision ;  he  had  obeyed 
His  summed ;  and  Jesus  was  now  with  him,  his  Friend 
and  Master,  directing  all  his  labours,  sustaining  him 
under  all  his  sufferings;  his  present  consolation,  his 
future  hope,  his  life,  his  aim,  his  all.  There  is  a  depth 
of  earnest  unutterable  feeling  in  the  words  of  the  text. 

It  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our  preachini?  to  lead  you  to 
ajiB  deep,  UviBg,  personal  1^'t  in  QoS  your  SaW- 
You  may  have  it  as  well  as  the  apostle.  You  have  m 
many  respects  the  advantage  over  him;  you  have  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  centuries  of  Christian  thought 
and  experience.  He  is  preached  on  every  hand,  i  ou 
have  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  You  have  the  aid  of  devout  and  spiritual  books. 
You  see  living  testimonies  around  you  to  the  power  of 
fittth  in  Christ.  While  others  are  gloomy,  doubting, 
depressed,  believers  are  cheerful  and  serene  because  they 
know  whom  they  have  believed. 

Seek  then  this  faith.  Look  unto  Christ.  Seek  Him : 
let  your  cry  be.  We  would  see  Jesus ;  and  He  will  be 
fimnd  of  you.  He  is  with  His  Church  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  having  found  Him,  you  will 
have  a  centre  of  unshaken  peace  and  confidence  in  the 
world.  No  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  will  weaken 
your  trust.  Neither  life  nor  death,  things  present  nor 
•things  to  come,  will  be  able  to  separate  you  from  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
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rL  to  proof.  "  And  sighing  deeply  in  His  spirit  He 
1,  Why  do  such  persons  still  seek  a  sign  ?  Assuredly 
eclare  unto  you^  a  sign  shall  not  be  given  to  such 
sons.  ^'  And  leaving  them  He  embarked  again  in  a 
'fij  and  went  away  to  the  other  side. 
^  And  they  forgot  to  take  loaves^  and  they  had  not 


^  two  parties,  and,  not  considering  what  they  had  seen  in  their  Lord, 
supposed  the  warning  was  against  some  secret  malicious  design. 
St.  Matthew  here,  for  the  first  time,  connects  the  Saddacees  with  the 
"isees  in  their  opposition  to  Jesus. 

^'he  Hebraistic  form  of  denial,  which  is  here  used,  arose  from  a  form  of 
*^xng,  and  was  extended  to  other  solemn  declarations  (Heb.  iii.  11 ;  iy. 
^The  reply  is  more  folly  given  by  St.  Matthew,  who  notices  the  reference 
signs  of  the  weather,  which  is  similar  to  that  given  by  St.  Lake  on 
occasion  (zii.  54) ;  and  also  the  reference  to  i^tte  preaching  of  Jonah, 
which  denotes  all  the  people  living  at  one  time  also  denotes  those 
'^Kiilar  character  (Matt.  zvii.  17 ;  Mark  ix.  19 ;  Lnke  ix.  41 ;  xvi.  8 ; 
•^  ii.  15  ;  Dent,  xxxii.  5 ;  Ps.  xiv.  5 ;  xxiv.  6 ;  Ixxviii.  8).  Jesns  never 
^^ned  faith,  or  belief,  without  proper  evidence.  The  Pharisees  were 
"^^sed  for  seeking  further  proof,  when  sufficient  had  been  presented ; 
^or  demanding  a  kind  of  evidence  which  they  had  no  right  to  expect, 
^<Kie  celestial  wonder,  or  sign  in  the  sky.  The  term  used  for  their 
^^Xig  denotes  addition  to  what  was  already  possessed.  The  truthfulness, 
%Yolence,  uprightness,  and  piety,  which  were  shown  in  all  the  words  and 
^Hs  of  Jesus, — and  the  works  of  healing,  which  He  did  in  the  Father's 
^, — ^these  were  appealed  to  by  Him,  as  the  proper  reason  for  the  faith 
*^  He  required  (John  v.  86 ;  viii.  18 ;  xiv.  11).  They  who  recognised 
*ie  evidences  would  trust  in  Him,  that  they  might  rise  through  Him  to 
ttUi  and  love  and  all  righteousness.  The  conviction  which  might  be 
^)dnced  by  mere  material  signs  would  have  little  moral  worth.  Such  signs 
in  given ;  but  not  alone,  nor  in  the  first  place,  nor  as  the  chief  evidence, 
'oiki  of  superhuman  power  might  be  reasonably  expected,  as  accompani- 
Biiis  of  otiier  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence ;  but  they  had  no 
periority  as  evidence,  and  were  inferior  to  other  evidences  as  means  of 
jnl  and  religious  improvement.  The  sign  from  heaven,  which  was  de- 
inded,  would  not  be  given  to  any.  And  the  signs  which  would  be  given  to 
Me  who  had  faith  would  not  be  given  to  those  who  had  none,  and  who 
te  without  iaith,  because  they  would  not  consider  the  sufficient  evidence 
»ady  presented  to  them. 
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bat  one  loaf  with  them  in  the  boat.  ^^  And  He  ca; 
tioned  them  sayings  See  you^  beware  of  the  leayen 
the  PhariseeSj  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod.  ^*  And  tia^^y 
reasoned  with  one  another  sayings  It  is  becanse  we  hv^^^ 
not  loaves.  ^'  And  Jesus  knowing  this^  said  to  thev^^' 
Why  are  you  reasoning  because  you  have  not  loaves 
Do  you  not  yet  understand,  nor  consider  ?  Have  y 
your  mind  still  slow  to  perceive  ?  ^*  Having  eyes,  do  y 
not  see  ?  and  having  ears,  do  you  not  hear  ?  and  do  y 
not  remember  ?  "^  When  I  broke  the  five  loaves  for 
five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  didy 


? 


^^  The  forgeifolneBS  of  the  disoiples  was  before  their  embaridng ; 
WArning  addressed  to  theln  was  on  their  arrival  at  the  opposite  shore. 

u  The  leaven  of  Herod  was  that  of  the  Herodians,  one  of  the 
opposed  to  Jesas,  who  are  by  St.  Matthew  described  as  Saddncaes. 
Herodians  were  a  political  party,  the  Saddaoees  a  religiona  party ;  _ 
of  the  former  belonged  also  to  the  latter.    The  king  adopted  the  principle  -  ^ 

his  party,  thoogh  he  did  not  support  all  their  practices ;  and  the 
to  the  principle,  as  ^15,  marks  its  irreligioas  character.    The  leaytn  of 
Pharisees  here  referred  to  is  declared  to  be  their  teachingt  Matt  zri  1^ 
which  in  part  agreed  with  that  of  the  Saddaoees,  and  in  part  was 
The  purpose  of  both  was  the  same,  bat  their  principles  were 
The  Pharisees,  deaving  to  all  that  was  Jewish,  would  object  to  the 
of  Jesus,  that  they  were  less  than  those  of  Moses.     The  Herodians 
Badducees,  supporting  the  Roman  government,  would  oljeet  thai  the 
of  heaven,  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  could  not  compete  in  power  and 
with  the  empire  which  ruled  the  world.    Both  demanded  more  signs ; 
they  came  by  different  ways  to  the  same  conclusion,  thai  He  should 
r^ected  and  put  to  death.    On  another  occasion  the  Uaven  of  the  i 
represents,  not  their  teaohing,  but  their  hypocrisy  ;  and  all  are 

that  such  concealment  cannot  last  (Luke  xii.  1).    Leaven,  on  aeoooDtof  * ^ 

diffusiveness,  is  a  symbol  of  moral  good,  or  evil,  of  any  kind;  and 
it  is  used  for  the  latter. 

^  St.  Matthew  does  not  give  these  two  questions  and  answers,  but  eontu^^ 
the  reference  to  the  two  miracles  by  the  question.  Do  you  not 
The  agreement  of  the  reports  in  subsumes  is  psi^oi ;  and  ihs  difliisooi 
form  is  valoable,  showing  independence. 
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up  T  They  Bay  to  Him,  Twelve.  ^  And  when  the 
ftx  for  the  four  thousand,  the  fillings  of  how  many 
ipen  of  fragments  did  you  take  up  ?  And  they  said, 
^en.  '^  And  He  said  to  them,  How  is  it  that  you  do  not 
sider? 

'And  He  came  to  Bethsaida;  and  they  brought  to     .B>< 
n  a  blind  man,  and  besought  Him  that  He  would  healei 

What  they  had  experienced,  if  considered  aright,  would  have  prevented 
ureitihieBfl  respecting  food,  and  any  apprehension  of  the  possihility  of 
Baled  poison ;  and  thus,  predading  the  literal  interpretation,  would  haye 
0  a  right  understanding  of  the  admonition.  Many  of  the  mistakes  of 
apostles  resulted  from  their  taking  the  rule,  which  has  heen  most 
■operly  commended,  of  preferring  the  litercU  interpretation  to  the 
'otive. 

ral  evidence  is  most  proper  and  profitable  for  religious 

mth*  t 

Ker  proof  is  desired,  when  higher  is  disregarded  and 

lespised. 

th  and  feeling  are  much  affected  by  personal  associa" 

ions. 

rgetfulness  of  the  past  occasions  needless  anxiety  for 

^e  future. 

B0.  II.  (Ohap.  Tiii.  22-26.)  This  is  the  second  miraele  related  only  by  6t. 
"k,  and  in  many  particulars  it  is  similar  to  the  first.  In  both  there  is  a 
idrawal  from  the  crowd,  the  use  of  means  to  awaken  fstith,  and  the  pro- 
ition  of  publicity.  Journeying  northward  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
IS  eame  to  Bethsaida,  and  a  blind  man  was  brought  to  Him  to  be  healed 
he  usual  way.  But  Jesus  took  him  out  of  the  town,  put  spittle  on  his 
I,  and  laid  His  hands  on  them,  and  then  asked  the  blind  man  if  he 
Id  see.  The  cure  was  not  complete,  the  faith  of  the  blind  man  being 
bably  imperfect.  This  would  be  increased  by  the  partial  restoration  of 
it;  and  when  Jesus  again  touched  hia  eyes,  their  sight  was  restored 
Ceetty.  The  blind  man  was  sent  to  his  home,  and  told  not  to  publish  the 
*aele  in  Bethsaida.    As  in  the  former  oase»  the  afSiioted  person  did  not 
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toucli  him.  '^  And  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  blind 
manj  He  led  him  forth  outside  the  village  :  and  haying 
spat  into  his  eyes^  putting  His  hands  upon  hini)  He 
questioned  him.  If  he  beheld  anything.  **  And  looking 
up  he  said,  I  behold  the  men,  for  I  see  them,  as  trees, 
walking  about.  ^  Then  again  He  put  His  hands  upon 
his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up  :  and  he  was  restored, 
and  saw  them  all  clearly.  ^  And  He  sent  him  away  to 
his  home,  saying,  Do  not  go  into  the  village,  nor  speak 
to  any  in  the  village. 

80.  III.     "  And  Jesus  went  forth,  and  His  disciples,  unto  the 
Irt,       villages   of  Caesarea  Philippi.      And   on  the  road  He 


comemih  faith,  bat  was  broaght  by  others;  and  both  seem  to  hare  been 
exceptional  miracles,  for  Gentiles.  As  such  they  have  peculiar  symbolieil 
significance.  The  persons  healed  were  brought  to  Jesns  by  the  ministrj  w 
men ;  their  fSaith  was  produced  by  the  expression  of  His  love ;  the  benefit! 
they  received  belonged  especially  to  the  mind ;  the  cures  were  not  eiEwted 
instantaneously ;  what  was  corporeal  was  for  a  few,  what  was  spiritual  *•* 
for  all. 

»  This  Bethsaida  is  called  a  town  by  St.  Luke  (ix.  10),  as  Bethssi^^ 
Galilee  is  by  St.  John  (i.  45).  Josephns  states  that  it  was  raised  firom  beinS 
a  Tillage  to  the  dignity  of  a  town,  by  Herod  Philip  (Ant.  xriii.  2). 

*>  All  these  actions,  being  expressions  of  kindness  which  a  blind  ntfo 
could  understand,  tended  to  awaken  confidence.  The  application  of  spi^ 
which  has  some  medicinal  value,  was  a  promise  of  restored  sight,  thoog*^ 
in  the  cases  described  it  could  have  no  curative  power. 

**  The  common  text  is  that  of  few  MSS.  of  any  authority.  The  object* 
seen  were  distinguished  from  trees,  and  known  to  be  men,  by  their  fo^ 
ment. 

The  knowledge  of  Christ  awakens  faith  in  those  who  9X0 

brought  to  Him  by  the  faith  of  others. 
Benefits  are  received  according  to  the  measure  of  faith  ^ 

Him. 
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questioned  His  disciples^  saying  to  them^  Whom  do  men 
declare  Me  to  be  ?  ^  Then  they  answered^  John  the 
Baptist;  and  others^  Elijah;  but  others^  One  of  the 
prophets.  *®  And  He  said  to  them.  But  whom  do  you 
declare  Me  to  be  ?  Then  Peter  answering  said  to  Him, 
Thou   art  the   Christ.     ^  And  He   charged  them,  that 


Bbc.  III.  (Mark  Tiii.  27-30 ;  Matt.  xvi.  lS-20 ;  Luke  ix.  18-21.)  The 
iuuratiye  of  St.  Lake  now  again  coinddeB  with  the  others.  Jesus  continued 
oameying  northward,  and  came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  chief 
sities  of  Syria.  Here,  at  a  distance  from  adversaries  and  from  the  multitudes 
ivho  foUowed  in  Galilee,  in  reply  to  questions  proposed,  He  received 
from  the  apostles  their  acknowledgment  that  He  was  the  Christ;  but  to  pre- 
rent  their  supposing  that  this  was  now  to  bo  proclaimed  everywhere  by  them. 
He  directed  them,  for  the  present,  to  abstain  from  any  verbal  declaration  of 
this  truth. 

S7  This  CiBsarea  is  distinguished  from  that  on  the  Mediterranean  (Acta 
win,  40).  It  had  been  called  Paneas,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  country  which 
^ognstuB  added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod.  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10.)  St.  Luke 
states  that  Jesus  had  been  praying,  and  was  alone  with  the  disciples. 

^  The  opinions  are  similar  to  those  before  recorded  (vi.  14).  St.  Matthew 
ftdds  the  name  of  Jeremiah ;  and  St.  Luke,  as  before,  mentions  the  ancient 
prophets.  Information  was  not  needed  by  Jesus;  but  it  was  an  advantage 
bo  the  apostles  that  their  acknowledgment  should  be  made,  with  a  distinct 
Apprehension  of  its  difference  from  common  judgments.  They  are  therefore 
ftnroaght  into  contrast. 

s*    The  expression  here  given  is  equivalent  to  that  of  St.  Luke,   TJie 

<JkrUt  of  Ood  ;  and  to  that  of  St.  Matthew,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 

mf  the  Living  Ood.   St.  Matthew  relates  also  the  commendation  of  St.  Peter, 

"^th  the  statement  that  his  knowledge  was  received,  not  from  man,  but  from 

<k>d ;  the  prediction  respecting  the  eternal  life  of  the  Church ;  and  the  deola- 

xation  of  the  administrative  authority  of  the  apostles.    Not  Peter  only,  or 

"the  apostles,  but  all  true  disciples,  were  taught  by  God  (John  vi.  45).    The 

knowledge  came  from  Ck>d,  and  was  therefore  certain ;  but  it  came  through 

Ihe  words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  exercise  of  human  reason, 

quickened  by  the  Divine  Spirit.     The  acknowledgment  now  made  is  the 

same  that  was  made  from  the  beginning  (John  i.  84,  42,  46,  50 ;  iv.  26,  42 ; 

vi.  69;  Matt.  iii.  17;  viii.  29;  ix.  27;  xi.  2,  27 ;  Mark  i.  11 ;  iii.  11;  v.  7  ; 

Luke  1.  82 ;  ii.  11,  26 ;  iv.  18 ;  xxii.  69,  70). 

^  The  Terbal  statement  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  would  generally  be 
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they  should  make  to  no  one  a  declaration  respeobfzj^ 
Him. 

0.  IV.      SI  And  He  beean  to  teach  them,  that  it  was  needfU 
Pre-  ° 

m  of   for  the  Son  of  Man  to  suffer  much^  and  to  be  rejected  Ijj 

t. . 

understood  according  to  erroneons  popular  expectations,  and  wonld  therefi7r« 
be  iigariouB.    It  would  not  be  so  when,  by  His  death,  all  hopes  of  an  esrtbl^ 
kingdom  were  destroyed.    Only  with  a  knowledge  of  His  charaeter  would  tt>^ 
statement  at  any  time  be  beneficial ;  and  from  this  it  would  receiTe  thi 
and  surest  confirmation. 

[It  is  quite  impossible  that  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time*  Jesus  should  ba^ 
been  unwilling  that  men  should  regard  Him  truly  as  the  Obiist.  Tfaii 
declared  of  Him,  and  by  Him,  from  the  beginning  of  Hit  poblio  miniitr^'* 
What  was  forbidden  was  a  verbal  statement  of  this  truth,  when  sueh  s  d^^' 
elaration  would  be  ii^urious  rather  than  beneficial.  Jesus  was  the  Ckrir^  ' 
as  described  by  the  prophets,  but  not  as  their  predictions  were  undentoodt^^ 
the  people.  The  statement  would  therefore  mislead  those  who  reosiffd  l^ 
and  increase  the  hostility  of  those  who  rejected  it.  Only  by  the 
tion  of  Himself  could  the  false  views  of  the  Christ  be  oorreoted ;  and  the  pt.^  ^ 
clamation  of  His  name,  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  Hia  ehanotefi  lor  nl^^''* 
gious  purposes  was  unprofitable,  for  political  purposes  ii^nrioias.  At  iUii^^^ 
period,  the  dedsration  that  He  was  the  Christ  was  permitted  and  tneotfsgi^^' 
and  it  contributed  to  the  political  excitement,  layoarable  and  adTeisei 
occasioned  His  death.  Another  reason  for  this  prohibition  may  be  foud 
the  consideration  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  now  among  the 
and  that  such  an  acknowledgment  of  Him  as  they  might  be  ready  to  gl* 
would  more  properly  foUow  His  full  manifestation  to  the  Jewish 
He  was  by  some  rejected,  and  by  others  received  as  the  Mes8iah«] 

The  true  Messiah  was  very  different  from  the  hopes  9X^^ 

expectations  of  the  Jews. 
He  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  knew  Him  bestj  tb^ 

being  taught  of  God. 
Verbal  declarations  of  the  truth  are  not  always  deairab^' 

8so.  lY.  (Mark  riii.  81-4x.  1;  Matt  zW.  21-28;  Lnka  is.  tl--^') 
HftTing  receiyed  from  the  disciples  the  solemn  deolaration  of  the  oonTieli^'^ 
which  had  long  existed  in  their  minds,  and  had  lately  been  eoiitaii#^  ?^ 
eitriordioaiy  ligns,  Jefui   now  iangbt  them  what  itm  inalB^ad  kM    ^^ 
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elders^  and  the  ohief  priests^  and  the  Bcribes;  and 
»e  killed ;  and  after  three  days  to  rise  again.    ^  And 
spoke  the  statement  plainly. 
Old  Peter  taking  Him  began  to  rebuke  Him.    *•  But 

:>ifledgment  that  He  was  the  Christ.  For  the  first  time  He  told  them 
icily  that,  contrary  to  all  their  plans  and  expectations,  He  should  be 
ie^  and  craoified.  He  reproved  Peter  for  his  opposition  to  snch  antioi- 
Tu.  He  then  required  of  all  disciples, — of  all  who  would  be  His, — ^that 
should  be  willing,  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  follow  Him  eyen  to  death ; 
xring  that  the  course  which  seemed  to  be  imprudent  was  the  only  pm- 
oourse ;  the  loss  of  life  in  His  service  becoming  gain,  and  His  approval 
r  a  compensation  for  the  censure  of  the  world.  Lastly,  He  intimated  to 
Lisciples  that,  though  for  Himself  an  early  death  was  needful,  it  was 
o  for  them ;  but  they  would  live  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 

tThe  death  of  the  Messiah  was  supposed  to  be  contrary  to  the  prophecies 
^  Old  Testament ;  but  it  was  really  required  by  them.  To  this  necessity, 
^Hce  is  made  first,  as  in  similar  statements;  the  testimony  of  th« 
-^ures  being  all  the  indications  that  the  highest  serrioe  of  God  mm 
iated  with  much  sufforing,  as  well  as  the  predictions  which  referred 
^vely  to  the  Bedeemer.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  declared 
divine  purpose,  could  not  be  its  reason.  If  we  inquire,  why  the  death 
Jurist  was  appointed?  we  are  taught  that  it  became  Him,  for  whom  art 
^gs  and  by  whom  are  all,  in  bringing  many  sops  unto  glory,  to  gift 
^ir  Leader  and  Saviour  a  perfection  through  sufTering  (Heb.  ii.  10). 
ring  alone  cannot  be  profitable  to  men,  or  pleasing  to  God ;  but  the 
and  U)ve,  thereby  exercised  and  expressed,  are  most  advantageous  to 
and  acceptable  to  God.  The  sanhedrim,  the  supreme  national  council, 
mM  of  these  three  classes: — ^the  high-priest,  with  the  leaders  of 
bwenty-four  courses;  the  chief  legal  authorities;  and  other  elderi 
ted  from  inferior  courts.  Their  rejection  of  Jesus  was  similar  to  a 
tt  rejection,  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  of  a  Divinely  appointed  deliverer  of 
'•ople.  (Ps.  exviii.  22.)  The  expression  "  after  three  days  *'  might  mean, 
ar  after  the  whole  of  three  days,  or  after  a  part,  according  to  eommon 
9.  In  the  other  reports  the  expression  is  more  definite,  on  the  third 
'  and  so  it  is  related  by  St.  Mark,  in  his  report  of  the  second  and 
predictions  (ix.  81 ;  x.  84). 

^e  previous  statements,  respecting  this  sntsjeet,  made  by  our  Lord  wtri 
Meed  in  figurative  language :  John  ii.  19 ;  iii.  14 ;  vi.  51« 
The  iemii  for  Bataa  Aod  Devil  are  used  m  eommon  nmuau    The  Wdlde 
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He  taming  round,  and  seeing  His  disciples,  rebuk^^^ 
Peter,  saying.  Go  away  beliind  Me,  adversaiy ;  becau^^^ 
thou  mindest  not  what  is  of  Grod,  but  what  is  of  men. 

^  And  calling  to  the  multitude,  with  His  disciples,  S^^ 
said  to  them.  Whoever  is  willing  to  follow  after  Me,  1^^ 
him  renounce  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follo"^ 
Me.  ^  For  whoever  determines  to  save  his  life,  wiXl 
cast  it  away  :  but  whoever  shall  cast  away  his  own  lif^^i 
on  account  of  Me  and  the  Good  message,  he  wLXl 
save  it.     ^  For  what  will  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  should 


of  JesoB  were  spoken  to  the  apostle ;  and  it  need  not  be  supposed,  thai 
proper  name  was  applied  to  him,  which  wonld  represent  him  as  entirelj 
St.  Matthew  gives  the  passionate  exclamation  of  St.  Peter,  Merqffor 
Lard :  this  cannot  be  for  Thee.    And  he  adds  the  title  which  was  gireo 
the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  that  which  he  had  just  received.    He  wis 
stone  for  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  as  he  had  (kith  in  Christ ;  he 
by  his  opposition,  a  stone  of  stumbling.    His  conduct  shows  that  his 
knowledgment  of  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Qod,  was  not  of  the  highest 
He  looked  to  that  which  human  judgment  and  affection  would  show  to 
desirable  and  requisite  for  an  earthly  kingdom ;  and  did  not  regard  the 
dications,  which  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  given,  thtt 
serrice  of  suffering  was  good  for  men,  and  the  appointed  means  for  estabH^^' 
ing  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     The  minding,  or  seeking,  what  belongs  to 
lower  nature  of  man,  is  opposed  to  the  minding  that  which  belongs  to 
Spirit  of  God.  (Rom.  viii.  7.)     Satan  is  used  as  a  common  noun,  1  Kiogi 
14 ;  and  the  name  for  the  Devil,  its  Greek  equivalent,  is  used  Bev.  xii 
1  Tim.  iii.  11,  2  Tim.  iii.  3.  Tit.  ii.  8. 

^  All  who  would  follow  Him  must  be  willing,  in  faith  and  love,  to  soboi^' 
as  He  did,  to  shame  and  suffering.    St.  Luke  gives  the  ftill  expntiB^ 
take  up  hU  croa  daily.    By  the  apostles  the  sufferings  of  the  disdples 
In  the  same  way,  associated  with  those  of  Christ  (Bom.  vi.  5 ;  viii.  17 ; 
iii.  10;  Col.  i.  24  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11;  Heb.  xii.  2;  1  Pet  iv.  1, 18  ;  1  John 
16). 

ss  The  same  term  is  used  for  the  lower  life,  which  is  human,  earthly, 
transient ;  and  for  the  higher  life,  which  is  Divine,  heavenly,  and 
The  preservation  of  the  one  may  be  the  loss  of  the  other. 

**  Proverbial  sayings,  expressing  the  judgment  of  men  raepeetiiig  tbt 
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the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  life  ?  ^'  Or  what  will 
m  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  ?  ^  For  whoever 
rows  Me,  and  My  words,  among  this  apostate  and 
:ed  people ;  the  Son  of  Man  will  also  disavow  him, 
a  He  comes  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  with  the  holy 

3ls. 

And  He  said  to  them.  Assuredly  I  declare  to  you, 
there  are  some  of  those  standing  here,  who  will  not 


3  lower  life,  suggest  and  support  the  true  jadgment  respecting  the 
r  life.  *'A11  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life  '*  (Job  ii.  4) :  what 
^7  gi^en  np  for  the  lower  life,  when  needful,  should  be  more  readily 
uished  for  the  higher. 

?lie  description  of  the  character  of  the  people  corresponds  to  the  figura- 
ftaguage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  national  apostasy  being  called  adul- 
CHatt.  xii.  39  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  88  ;  xziU.  45  ;  Hos.  i.  2  ;  ii.  2.)    The  dis- 
il  of  Christ,  by  word  or  deed,  might  result  from  shame,   or  any 
preference  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  to  the  judgment  of  Jesus, 
^orld  regarded  Him  as  mean,  feeble,  and  fSeJse, — a  religious  impostor. 
&imed  to  possess  truth,  power,  and  dignity — not  less  than  Diyine. 
■quired  of  all  disciples,  that  they  should  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the 
t,— the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  men, — notwithstanding  the 
less  of  His  condition  and  conduct.    He  would  subdue,  and  save,  all 
cxfl,  by  truth,  and  love,  and  righteousness,  and  faith  in  God ;  and  these 
Ual  riches  were  to  be  chosen  by  them,  as  their  best  possession,  and  to 
ocpted  by  them,  as  the  appointed  means  for  overcoming  all  evil  and 
Ujhing  for  ever  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Anointed. 
'1^8  verse  should  not  be  separated  from  the  preceding  statements,  for  it 
Sfl  to  them,  and  not  to  the  following  narrative.    The  kingdom  of  God  is 
B«nted  as  coming  with  power,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ ;  and  then 
ixs  manifested  to  those  who  became  His.  (Acts  i.  8  ;  ii.  33,  47  ;  iv.  33  ; 
;   Heb.  ii.  4.)    Another  coming  is  mentioned  by  Himself,  when  He  was 
f«8ted  also  to  adversaries.  (Mark  ziii.  26 ;  Matt.  x.  23  ;  zxiv.  30.)    The 
progress  of  the  Church,  and  the  overtbrowof  Judaism,  were  witnessed 
^ny  who  heard  these  words.    They  do  not  apply  to  the  transfiguration 
'^UB :  for  that  was  not  a  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  a  manifesta- 
^tpoicer ;  and  none  would  need  to  be  solemnly  assured,  that  they  would 
Or  another  week. 

I  I 
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meet  with  death,  until  they  have  seen  the  kingdom 
God  come  with  power. 


There  is  a  time  to  withhold,  and  a  time  to  impart  kno 

ledge. 
His  death  and  resurrection  were  foreseen  by  Christ, 

not  by  the  disciples. 
Suffering  and  death  are  not  good,  to  human  appreh 

sions. 
They  are  a  Divine  appointment,  and  a  useful  service. 
Outward  gain  may  be  real  loss,  and  outward  loss 

highest  gain. 
The  approval  of  Christ  is  better  than  the  honour  of 

world. 


"  Mythologt,  which  was  the  bane  of  the  ancient  world,  i» 
truth  a  disease  of  language.     A  myth  means  a  word,  hot  * 
word  which,  from  being  a  name  or  an  attribute,  has  been 
allowed  to  assume  a  more  substantial  existence.     Mo«t  of 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Indian,  and  other  heathen  ff^ 
are  nothing  but  poetical  names,  which  were  gradually  allow^ 
to  assume  a  divine  personality  never  contemplated  by  theff 
original  inventors.     Eos  was  a  name  of  the  dawn,  before  A^ 
became  a  goddess.     Zeus  originalljr  meant  the  bright  heareoi 
and  many  of  the  stories  told  of  him  as  the  supreme  god  b^ 
a  meaning  only  as  told  originally  of  the  bright  neaven,  wbof^ 
rays,  like  golden  rain,  descend  on  the  lap  of  the  earth    .   •  * 
And  Pyrrha,  the  Eve  of  the  Greeks,  was  nothing  but  ft  niW^ 
of  the  red  earth,  and  in  particular  of  Thesaaly.     This  mytho- 
logical disease,  though  less  virulent  in  modem  langUAg0<i  ^ 
by  no  means  extinct." — Mat  Mflleb'b  '^  Science  cfLmjiit^ 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Compassion. 

•*  Weep  with  those  that  weep." — ^Rom.  xii.  16. 


I 


is  another  kind  of  suffering,  not  less  noble  and  not 
holy  than  that  of  martyrdom,  namely  compassion. 
^©  can  bo  more  disinterested  or  more  generous ;  for  it 
^s  us  wholly  out  of  ourselves,  and  brings  us  into 
f'ough  association  with  the  sufferings  of  our  brethren, 
^s  the  outcome  of  all  that  is  purest  in  the  Christianas 
1>  of  the  Divine  love  which  lives  by  self-denial, 
^xre  is  no  virtue  more  Divine  than  that  of  compas- 
^,  for  by  it  we  achieve  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
''^•acter  of  the  Redeemer.  Compassio  eat  passio, 
-'Ompassion  is  a  passion/'  said  Origen  with  profound 
^th.  Perfect  love  in  Jesus  involved  infinite  suffering, 
Clause  He  thoroughly  identified  Himself  with  all  the 
^grace  and  sorrows  of  humanity.  The  more  we  love, 
^  more  shall  we  feel  the  deep  sympathy  which  unites 
1  with  all  that  suffer.  Suffering  at  this  elevation  is  a 
are  flame,  bearing  to  heaven  the  holiest  incense  of  earth, 
n  the  other  hand,  wherever  this  Divine  pity  is  absent 
B  altar  is  extinguished  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  dis- 
»peared.  A  Church  which  does  not  love  those  who  are 
irrying  downward  to  ruin,  which  cannot  weep  over 
iman  misery,  whose  only  care  is  for  itself  and  its  privi- 
f  es,  is  not  a  Church;  for  it  resembles  its  Head  in  nothing 
it  the  name,  and  it  bears  His  name  only  to  dishonour 
May  I  be  able  to  convince  you  that  no  Christian 
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grace  should  bo  moro  eagerly  sought  after  than  this 
broad  and  expansive  love,  which  is  inseparable  from 
deep  sorrow. 

Let  us,  first  of  all,  clearly  understand  what  compassmif* 
Let  us  not  confound  it  with  a  merely  natural  pity,  with  a 
sensibility  which  is  easily  aroused  but  still  more  easily 
comforted.  All  know  what  it  is  to  feel  a  painful  shock 
when  brought  into  contact  with  some  great  suffering; 
there  are  scenes  of  destitution  and  despair  which  (»11 
forth  tears  from  the  most  selfish  :  but  this  is  a  sensation 
rather  than  a  sentiment,  an  excitement  of  the  nerves  or 
of  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  soul,  a  passing  excite- 
ment which  does  not  survive  the  immediate  cause  which 
produced  it,  and  from  which  recovery  is  very  speedy 
when  help  is  promptly  given  or  a  kind  word  is  spoken. 
It  may  be  a  purely  passive  emotion.  As  in  stiD 
water  the  reflection  of  a  stormy  sky  follows  that  of  a 
clear  one,  so  the  misfortune  of  others  is  reflected  in  onr 
souls  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  passing  cloud ;  these 
tears  of  instinctive  pity  dry  up  very  quickly.  Do  not  let 
us  deceive  ourselves ;  the  world  does  not  like  sufierers,  it 
does  not  like  to  weep  with  those  who  weep,  it  turns  away 
from  such,  it  creates  a  solitude  around  them,  except  in 
tho  case  of  some  illustrious  mourner  whom  it  desires  to 
flatter  or  court.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  present 
day  much  incense  has  been  ofiered  to  suffering,  but 
always  on  condition  that  it  presents  itself  like  Bene  in 
magnificent  mourning  apparel,  and  that  with  Byron  and 
Musset  it  sheds  eloquent  tears.  In  fact,  the  unfortunate 
are  in  the  world^s  estimation  like  beggars;  they  are 
sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  usages  of  society 
do  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  terrible  reality  of  suf- 
fering :  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  it  must  be  passed 
by  in  silence;  it  must  be  avoided  like  a  contagions 
disease,  and  our  duty  in  regard  to  it  is  thought  to  b^ 
discharged  by  a  few  commonplaces  of  sympaSiy.  Yon 
know  what  they  are  worth,  you  who  have  been  stricken 
amid  the  whirl  of  fashionable  life ;  you  know  in  what  a 
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terrible  solitude  you  have  found  yourselves,  irritated  and 
exasperated  by  a  polite  insensibility,  and  nowhere  dis-  • 
covering  a  heart  that  really  bled  for  your  wound. 

Christian  compassion  rises  as  far  above  instinctive 
pity  as  Christianity  rises  above  the  worid.  It  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  natural  sensibility ;  no,  it  has  that  stamp  of 
the  extraordinary  which  is  the  very  impress  of  Christian- 
ity. To  exercise  compassion  is,  as  the  word  signifies,  to 
render  the  affiction  of  another  one^s  own,  to  enter  fully 
into  it,  to  feel  it  as  he  feels  it,  to  bear  his  burden  with 
him,  to  bend  beneath  his  cross,  to  be  desolate  as  he  is 
desolate,  to  be  distressed  with  him.  True  love  i^  far- 
reaching,  like  the  love  of  God,  embracing  all  sufferers, 
penetrating  like  His  to  the  very  depths  of  grief;  it  shares 
m  its  duration,  for  it  neither  grows  weary  nor  vanishes 
like  a  passing  emotion  of  the  soul. 

Compassion  has  a  double  effect :  on  the  one  hand  it 
takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  makes  us  partakers  of  all' 
that  is  most  affecting  in  Divine  mercy ;  it  thus  becomes 
the  superior  form  of  piety.  On  the  other  hand  it  imparts 
to  us  the  greatest  morsi  power  for  doing  good  to  man, 
it  opens  our  hearts,  and  we  may  regard  it  as  the  most 
effective  method  of  conveying  truth ;  it  melts  the  thickest 
ice,  and  triumphs  over  the  most  inveterate  prejudices. 
He  who  really  weeps  with  those  that  weep  displays  in 
his  sympathy  a  really  persuasive  eloquence.  A  comforter 
who  has  no  tears  of  compassion  is  simply  an  unbearable 
talker ;  but  he  who  has  truly  suffered  from  the  ills  which 
lie  desires  to  alleviate  speaks  in  inimitable  tones ;  the 
tdiserable  listen  to  him  with  eagerness,  they  feel  them- 
selves loved ;  and  once  more  afficted  ones,  attracted  by 
ihe  secret  charm,  are  seen  following  close  after  him 
wheresoever  he  leads  them :  happy  are  they,  for  they  are 
ed  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  Compassion  therefore  com- 
bines the  most  excellent  graces.  Let  us  earnestly  pro- 
note  its  growth  in  ourselves ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  let 
iur  eyes  be  fixed  on  the  High-priest  whose  mercy  was 
infinite ;  let  us  traverse  along  with  and  after  Him  the 
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circles  of  human  suffering  in  wliich  we  are  called  to 
*  exercise  the  loving  ministry  of  consolation. 

Compassion  deems  no  kind  of  distress  beneath  her  notice. 
There  are  sufferings  of  an  inferior  order,  affecting  more 
especially  our  frail  bodies  which  are  so  soon  to  return  to 
the  dust.  Let  us  beware  of  disdaining  such,  because  iro 
pretend  to  a  more  exalted  and  spiritual  piety.  Let  us 
remember  the  day  when  Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  with 
innumerable  multitudes  who  had  followed  Him  into  the 
wilderness  and  listened  to  Him  for  many  hours, "  was 
moved  with  compassion  towards  them,  because  they  were 
hungry.''  He  not  only  had  pity  on  the  poor  man;  He 
also  placed  Himself  at  his  side  and  identified  Himself 
with  him,  that  He  might  more  thoroughly  help  and  raise 
him.  Be  sure  of  this,  that  if  Jesus  had  not  begun  by 
showing  compassion  towards  human  privations  and 
distresses  He  would  not  have  had  a  single  hearer,  even 
though  He  should  have  displayed  all  the  treasures  of  His 
consolation  for  higher  sorrows.  The  poor  man  felt  that 
he  was  understood  by  the  Saviour,  that  he  had  His 
tenderest  sympathy ;  and  so  he  confided  in  Him,  after 
being  ofben  so  discouraged,  rejected,  and  spumed  by 
others.  He  will  not  return  to  the  Christian  Church  till 
He  find  the  same  sentiments  prevailing  in  it.  We  also 
are  surrounded  by  a  great  and  hungry  multitude;  it  » 
massed  together  in  our  cities,  it  is  thrust  in  between  th« 
bare  walls  of  the  most  wretched  abodes,  its  life  is  one 
of  privation  and  anguish,  with  no  security  for  the  morrow, 
hardly  earning  a  meagre  livelihood,  and  ever  exposed  to 
lose  even  this.  The  gulf  of  poverty  has  been  opened 
before  the  eyes  of  our  terrified  generation,  and  the  cryrf 
distress  rising  from  it  has  made  the  most  indifierent  tnfl* 
pale.  The  useless  palliatives  of  a  powerless  or  chimerical 
empiricism  have  only  enabled  us  to  measure  its  depth^ 
Do  you  know  the  best  means  of  filling  it  up  f  Descend 
boldly  into  it  with  Christian  compassion ;  rise  above » 
mere  passing  pity,  and  learn  what  poverty  is  by  sharing 
in  its  sufferrngs.     A  man  of  real  heart  has  shown  ruB,  io 
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ft  book  of  eloquent  simplicity,*  what  in  our  advanced 
drilisation  is  the  most  ordinary  condition  of  woman- 
among  the  labouring  classes,  in  the  manufactory,  the 
workshop,  or  in  the  solitary  labour  of  the  garret ;  he  has 
shown  us  what  in  her  case  the  life  of  the  family  and  of 
the  heart  has  become  in  the  midst  of  the  privations,  the 
feverish  activity,  and  the  cruel  necessities  which  leave 
no  time  for  lighting  the  fire  on  the  domestic  hearth  or 
keeping  up  the  pure  flame  of  the  home  affections. 
Chnstian  women  who  have  read  those  pages,  respected 
wives,  happy  mothers,  who  have  time  to  love  and  enjoy 
all  the  delights  of  home,  have  your  hearts  been  pierced 
as  with  a  sword  as  you  have  reflected  on  this  state 
of  things  ?  Have  you  felt  compassion?  In  other  words, 
have  you  associated  yourselves  with  the  sad  condition 
of  your  sisters  ?  Has  it  seemed  to  you  that  it  was  your- 
selves, yourselves  in  person,  who  had  to  earn  your  bread 
at  this  cost,  to  start  off  before  daylight  and  leave  your 
diildren  behind  you,  to  enter  the  vast  workshops  of 
luxury^  where  all  your  womanly  feelings  would  be 
wounded,  to  return  by-and-by  to  a  cold  and  dull 
abode  where  weariness  leaves  no  room  for  the  sweet 
exchange  of  sentiment.  Has  it  seemed  to  you  that  it 
was  yourselves,  you  in  person,  who  under  the  pres- 
sure of  want  had  to  work  on  wearily  through  the 
Uigrlit^  in  order  to  gain  a  few  pence  in  return  for  so  many 
hours  of  toil  f 

Observe  that  I  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  ordi- 
tiary  circumstances  in  the  career  of  the  poor  woman. 
Wliat  should  we  find  it  to  be  in  what  she  calls  hard 
•imes,  when  work  fails,  and  the  workshop  is  closed,  and 
temptations  assail  her  7  Oh  I  if  we  had  Jesus  Christ^s 
bowels  of  compassion,  how  great  our  anguish  would  be  I 
V7e  should  not  be  able  to  endure  the  thought  of  these 
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hungry  multitudes,  who  in  consequence  of  their  hunger 
are  so  often  led  to  ruin  their  souls ;  for  that  is  one  of  the 
most  frightful  features  of  our  civilization.     The  debauch- 
ery of  the  well-to-do  classes  has  taken  hunger  into  its 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  number  of  its 
victims.     Who  therefore  can  pretend  that  we  hve  in  a 
world  where  everything  is  in  order  ?     There  is  a  God 
above   who   beholds   these  things ;  and   all  these  souls, 
treated  with  contempt  by  a  world  that  has  bought  them 
only  to  pollute  them,  will  be  required  of  those  on  whom 
the  responsibility  rests.      But  in   fact,   these  horrible 
deeds  are  being  perpetrated,  they  are  increasing  close  to 
our  very  doors,  and  yet  we  Christians  remain  quite  at 
ease  !     And  so  we  shall  remain  until  we  feel  the  burning 
compassion  that  is  at  present  quite  a  stranger  to  our  base 
and  cowardly  hearts  \  but  from  the  day  when  we  sally 
forth  from  our  abodes,  where  everything  smiles  upon  ns, 
and  get  into  contact  with  these  terrible  suflTerings,— from 
the  day  when  we  feel  them  intensely,  when  this  frightfiil 
burden  weighs  us  down, — then  in  spite  of  every  difficnltj; 
in  spite  of  the  astonishment  and  mockery  we  may  excite, 
we  shall  do  something  extraordinary  in  the  matter  of 
charity ;  we  shall  go  and  seek  all  who  are  lost.    Men 
will  say  of  us, "  What !  they  keep  company  with  publicans; 
fallen  women  have  been  seen  with  them.^'     But  on  that 
very   day  publicans  and  fallen  women  will  discover  the 
road  to  heaven.      On  that  very   day   Christianity  wul 
reappear  in  our  midst,  and  we  shall  recognise  it  by  this 
sign,  it  will  search  in  the  dust  and  mud  for  the  missii^ 
drachma,  the  immortal  but  polluted  and  degraded  Bodj 
the  jewel  of  the  Lord  trodden  under  the  foot  by  the 
passer-by.     On  that  very  day  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
paralysed  will  find  again  their  best  Friend.     On  that  very 
day  we  shall  perform  miracles,  miracles   of  love;  then 
it  will  be  seen  what  resources  for  suflferers  were  treasured 
up  and  hidden  in  our  houses ;  by  our  liberality  we  shwl 
multiply  our  loaves,  we  shall  pour  balm  into  every  wound, 
and  the  most  soothing  balm  will  be  found  to  consist  iB 
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our  tears  of  compassion.  If  therefore  you  ask  what  is 
bo  be  done^  in  order  to  effect  these  great  changes^  and  to 
follow  the  example  given  ns  at  this  hour  by  evangelical 
Ejng'land^  which  has  overcome  all  prejudices  and  descended 
into  thelowest  depths  ofphysicalandmoralmisery,— if  you 
ask  me  what  is  to  be  done  to  imitate  the  few  Christian 
Bonis  amongst  us  who  have  followed  this  impulse  but 
without  as  yet  imparting  it  to  us, — I  should  say  to  you, 
''  "WTeep  with  those  that  weep/'  Put  yourselves  in  their 
position,  and  suffer  what  they  suffer,  remembering  that 
if  faith  is  a  lively  representation  of  the  glorious  realities 
wldch  are  on  high,  love  is  first  of  all  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  sad  and  miserable  realities  which  are  here 
below. 

There  is  a  special  reason  for  the  development  of  a 
practical  charity  which  pours  oil  and  wine  into  our  social 
wounds.     It  is  thus  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  has 
become  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  study  in  our  day. 
To  their  honour  we  must  admit  that  social  questions  have 
their  noble  side  of  generosity  and  brotherhood.     Woe  to 
the  Church,  if  it  should  allow  itself  to  be  distanced  in  th( 
path  which  its  great  Head  has  opened  up  before  it !     It 
would  very  properly  lose  all  claim  to  be  heard.     When 
a  religion  falls  below  the  level  of  the  general  conscience 
of  the  day,  it  is  ruined.     When  paganism  was  decaying, 
there  came  a  moment  in  which  man  felt  himself  to  be 
greater  and  better  than  his  gods,  and  then  it  was  he 
exclaimed,  ^'The    gods    are    departing/'     Jupiter  was 
nothing  better  than  a  worm-eaten  idol,  from  the  day  when 
his   former  worshipper  caught  a  glimpse   of  an  ideal 
superior  to  the  worship  of  the  past.     I  am  well  aware  that 
Christianity  in  itself  will  always  far  outstrip  all  our  aspira- 
tions ;  but  its  unworthy  representatives  may  degrade  it, 
this  or  that  Church  may  fall  below  the  general   con- 
science.    Now  this  is  what  would  most  certainly  happen 
if  we  allowed  our  minds  to  become  indifferent  to  the 
sorrows  of  poverty  whilst  other  minds  are   regarding 
them  with  such  deep  interest.     Let  us  understand  the 
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signs  of  the  times.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  that  our 
ecclesiastical  establishments  will  be  regarded  with  pitf 
if  they  do  not  become  a  safe  refuge  for  all  kinds  of 
misery,  if  we  are  not  at  the  head  of  the  noble  philan- 
thropic movement  which  is  going  on  in  every  directicm. 
You  claim,  we  shall  be  told,  to  have  acquired  at  the  feet 
of  Christ  an  almost  supernatural  love  for  suffering 
humanity ;  give  us  then  such  a  proof  of  this  as  shall  in 
itself  be  supernatural :  if  you  do  not,  we  shall  not  believe 
you,  and  we  shall  reckon  you  among  the  theorizers  about 
love  who  simply  say  to  the  poor,  "  Go  in  peace,  be 
warmed  and  be  filled/'  True,  the  gospel  has  not  left 
to  others  the  work  of  chastising  the  inconsistencies  of 
pretentious  Christians ;  the  terrible  irony  which  I  have 
just  recalled  was  uttered  against  them  by  St.  James 
eighteen  centuries  ago. 

If  Jesus  Christ  felt  compassion  for  physical  sufferings 
He  had  no  less  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  heart.  I  do 
not  refer  as  yet  to  the  great  moral  wound  which  He  came 
to  heal,  I  refer  to  all  the  pains  arising  from  wounded 
and  blighted  affections.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  conld 
not  endure  the  sight  of  a  widow  following  the 
bier  of  her  son,  and  I  have  already  shown  you  Jesus 
groaning  and  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  Mai7 
and  Martha  felt  that  their  sorrow  had  become  His; 
"  Behold  how  he  loved  him,"  said  the  Jews.  How  rare 
and  short-lived  in  us  is  the  generous  sympathy  which 
really  makes  us  partakers  of  the  grief  and  anguish  of  our 
brethren  !  "  Wno  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  V  said  St. 
Paul  (2  Cor.  ii.  29).  This  is  love,  and  its  hallowed 
fellowship.  Let  us  confess  that  we  have  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  it.  That  which  does  not  affect  us  personally 
only  just  touches  us,  and  too  often  does  but  gHde  ov8f 
the  surface  of  our  souls ;  beneath  all  our  protestations 
broken  hearts  discern  a  secret  indifference,  something 
very  ordinary  and  cold ;  they  say  to  themselves  as  they 
listen  to  us>  "  It  is  very  easy  for  them  to  talk  about 
endurance  and  resignation  j  what  would  it  be  ii^ 
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kltemselres  liad  to  bear  the  heavy  weight  which  crushes 
as  ?'^  The  afflicted  would  not  use  such  language  if  they 
felt  that  we  had  made  their  trouble  our  own^  and  had 
passed  through  the  deep  waters  with  them.  We  slept^ 
like  the  disciples  in  Gtethsemane,  while  they  were  enduring 
a^ony  of  soul;  and  we  thought  it  enough  to  utter  a 
fe^r  words  of  sympathy  when  they  returned  to  us.  We 
have  no  right  to  offer  ourselves  as  comforters  if  we  have 
not  fought  and  wept  with  them^  and  if  they  have  reason 
feo  say,  '^  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  us  one  hour  V 
You  will  think  perhaps  that  life  with  such  conditions 
would  not  be  tolerable.  I  cannot  say  what  it  might 
become ;  or  rather  I  believe  it  would  be  great  and  noble, 
eiad  that  in  any  case  it  would  be  helpful  to  others.  Enter 
a  house  of  mourning  with  a  heart  full  of  emotion,  and 
still  re-echoing  with  the  blow  which  has  been  struck ;  go 
Uiither,  not  to  perform  a  social  duty  or  a  Church  duty, 
but  impelled  by  a  sympathy  that  moves  your  very  deepest 
feelings ;  mingle  your  tears  with  those  that  are  flowing 
Uiere,  and  you  will  see  how  much  good  you  will  do  to  the 
afflicted,  wnat  gentle  influence  you  will  exert  over  their 
heart :  then  speak  to  them  of  Him  in  whose  name  you 
9reut  there ;  you  will  thus  have  opened  the  way  for  TTim, 
and  have  done  more  by  a  few  tears  than  by  the  noisiest 
protestations. 

But  there  is  a  greater  calamity  than  bereavement^  or 
boverty,  or  any  earthly  affliction  that  can  be  imagined  j  it 
IS  that  of  the  immortal  soul,  which  is  hurrying  on  its  way  to 
min.  What  are  all  the  sorrows  in  the  world  compared 
with  the  loss  of  a  soul>  the  worth  of  which  exceeds  that 
of  a  whole  world?  This  is  the  disaster,  this  is  the 
destruction^  which  should  distress  our  hearts.  This  was 
bhe  bitterest  drop  of  suffering  in  the  Saviour's  cup.  I 
Bud  traces  of  it  everywhere  in  His  earthly  career.  We 
have  seen  Him  moved  to  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  himgry 
multitudes ;  but  how  great  was  the  compassion  which, 
according  to  the  gospels.  He  felt  for  the  scattered  sheep 
of  Israel,  who  wore  wandering  without  a  shepherdj  see- 
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ing  that  their  guides  had  become  mercenaries  and  thieves 
who  were  leading  them  far  away  from  the  sheepfold. 
One  moment  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  return  to  the 
care  of  the  Shepherd  who  gives  His  life  for  His  sheep; 
the  people  followed  close  on  His  steps^  they  hung  as  it 
were  on  His  lips :  but  they  only  sought  after  the  bread 
which  perisheth.  When  Jesus  refused  to  break  it  again, 
the  people  withdrew,  and  cursed  Him  whom  they  had 
desired  to  proclaim  as  their  king.  And  then,  contem- 
plating with  unspeakable  sorrow  the  trooping  multitudes 
who  were  forsakmg  Him,  and  having  only  a  small  group 
of  disciples  about  Him,  He  said  to  them  with  iJl  the 
grief  of  misunderstood  affection,  "  And  you,  will  you  also 
go  away?''  Why  that  complaint,  that  other  and  still 
more  distressing  word,  addressed  to  His  first  hearers 
who  had  now  become  His  enemies,  ''  Te  will  not  come 
to  me  that  ye  might  have  life  "  ?  Ah !  He  knew,  He 
truly  felt  that  they  were  destroying  themselves;  this 
destruction  was  a  reality  in  His  sight.  He  sounded  its 
depths.  He  foresaw  all  the  misery  and  despair  which 
would  follow  it.  He  wept  for  those  who  did  not  weep, 
but  who  were  so  soon  to  weep  when  there  would  be  no 
hand  to  wipe  away  their  tears,  tears  that  bum  but  yield 
no  profit.  Hence  there  is  some  one  sadder  than  ihfl 
young  rich  man  who  rejects  salvation  and  departs,— 
namely  He  who  called  him,  because  He  knows  what  tie 
young  man  did  not  know,  because  He  holds  the  secret  rf 
his  awful  destiny,  and  suffers  from  it  for  him  as  if  H^ 
were  entering  upon  it  Himself. 

A  moment  came  before  the  end  of  His  earthly  career, 
when  all  these  feelings  burst  forth  from  the  EedeemerS 
broken  heart  in  a  word  which  is  like  the  sigh  of  Hi* 
misunderstood  love.  '^  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  w» 
own  received  him  not.''  In  vain  did  He  multiply  ^ 
signs  of  His  power  and  love ;  in  vain  did  His  word 
resound  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  Holy  City;^ 
vain  did  He  go  everywhere  doing  good.  Tlie  Kvi^® 
message  has  been  rejected,  and  the  nation  that  has  sltfi^ 
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'jhe  prophets  and  then  built  their  sepulchres  is  about  to 
put  the  King^s  son  to  death, — Him  who  has  come  to  re- 
place the  servants  of  the  master  of  the  vineyard,  that  He 
xiay  ntter  His  last  and  most  solemn  appeal.  Every  effort 
las  been  useless;  the  hypocrites  and  the  materialistic 
priests  have  been  too  much  for  Him.  Jerusalem  has 
illo-wed  its  day  of  grace  to  pass  away,  and  now  all  is  over ; 
jho  rebellion  is  about  to  bear  its  fruits.  For  the  last  time 
Dlirist  addresses  Himself  to  the  ungrateful  city;  He 
beholds  it  from  the  prophetic  heights,  whence  His  eye 
icans  the  future ;  He  sees  it  ruined,  smitten  with  the 
3urse,  and  disappearing  beneath  a  deluge  of  blood ; 
Be  sees  the  temple  rased,  and  the  rebellious  race  wan- 
clerers  in  all  lands ;  above  all.  He  beholds  immortal  souls, 
which  ;might  have  escaped,  involved  in  condemnation. 
And  yet, — as  He  says  to  Himself, — I  came  to  save  these 
men^  they  drew  near  to  Me,  they  heard  Me,  My  hand  was 
stretched  out  toward  them,  they  had  only  to  lay  hold  of 
it.  When  Jeremiah  cried  out,  ^^  0  ye  that  pass  by,  say 
is  there  any  sorrow  to  be  compared  with  mine  ? ''  he 
was  seated  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  city  of  his  fathers, 
and  groaning  over  the  exile  of  his  fellow-countrymen ; 
it  was  for  eaathly  misfortunes  chiefly  that  he  wept.  The 
sorrow  of  Christ  was  a  hundred  times  greater;  the 
Divine  Prophet,  like  another  Jeremiah,  has  before  His 
eye  very  different  calamities  and  a  much  more  terrible 
min ;  and  these  souls  who  reject  Him,  are  they  not  much 
more  ravaged  with  evil  and  scepticism  than  the  soil  of 
Zion  in  the  days  when  the  king  of  Babylon  wrought 
destruction  there.  Further,  you  will  not  find  in  Jeremiah 
ck  more  saddening  word  than  that  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
expressed  His  grief;  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
IdUest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
fhee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
lier  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! '' 

But  the  unhappy  fate  of  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only 
source  of  anguish  for  the  Redeemer's  heart ;  there  was 
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also  that  of  the  whole  ruined  world,  which  He  desired  to 
save.     We  have  already   remarked    that  the  profound 
experience  of  human  perversity  was  in  His  case  a  real 
moral  crucifixion.     All  the  pains  which  a  sinless  being 
could  not  know,  such  as  remorse,  inconsolable  regret  for 
lost  happiness,   absolute   estrangement    from    God,  in 
one  word  hell,  Jesus  knew  them  all  by  the  power  of  Hm 
sympathy.     Yes,  He  wept  with  those  who  weep  with- 
out hope  in  the  place  where  the  Lord  can  no  more  be 
called  upon ;  He  knew  what  perdition  was,  so  thoroughly 
did  He  enter  into  human  misery  in  its  eitremest  con- 
sequences.    Those  who  imagine  that  He  could  not  know 
hell,  except  by  being  actually  subject  to  the  curse  of 
condemnation,  do  not  know  what  love  is ;  they  do  nol 
understand    how  far  its   compassion   reaches.    It  waa 
precisely  because  He  saw  everything,  experienced  eveiy- 
thing,    and    suffered    everything    appertaining  to  this 
generous  sorrow,  that  though  free  to  withhold  His  life 
He  gave  it.     Tell  me  not  that  there  is  a  contradiction 
between  the  agony  of    His  last  night  and  His  heroic 
bearing  at  Golgotha ;  it  was  because  Christ  saw  into  the 
abyss  of  terror  and  misery  into  which  a  rebellious  race 
must  be  plunged,  that  He  unhesitatingly  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  fearful  altar.     Ah  !  in  order  to  close  such  • 
gulf,  to  snatch  one  soul  from  it,  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
through    all   the    humiliation,   all  the   tortures  of  ^ 
accursed  tree,  and  even  the  mysterious  abandonment  of 
His   Father.     Such  is  the   compassion  of   a  Groi  ^ 
became  man. 

It  is  especially  for  this  sad  condition  of  men  that  we 
should  feel  the  poignant  compassion  which  formed  soltfg® 
an  element  in  the  Saviour's  sufferings.  Do  we  believe, 
yes  or  no,  that  there  is  but  one  Name  given  under  heaven 
whereby  men  may  be  saved?  Do  we  believe  that  no  o^*® 
shall  see  the  kingdom  of  God  except  he  is  bom  again' 
In  one  word,  do  we  believe  in  the  gospel,  in  redemption' 
To  believe  in  salvation  is  to  believe  in  peroitioD' 
Salvation  has  no  value,  except  as  perdition  is  a  reality* 
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Now  if  we  believe  these  things,  how  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  we  are  so  calm  and  so  peaceful  in  presence  of 
bhe  innumerable  souls  that  are  perishing  ?  The  fact  is, 
our  faith  is  vague  and  weak.  Spiritualize  as  you  may 
the  images  by  means  of  which  perdition  is  set  forth, 
illow  to  Divine  love  infinite  resources  for  reaching  the 
souls  who  have  ignored  it  here  below, — ^but  admit  that  for 
bhe  finally  rebelfious  soul,  which  has  rejected,  though  fiilly 
acquainted  with  the  consequences,  the  only  means  of 
aalvation,  there  is  an  abode  of  despair  and  misery,  a  dark 
iungeon,  where  the  immortal  soul  only  lives  to  consume 
itself,  far  away  from  the  God  whom  it  would  not  serve. 
Jesqs,  the  tender  and  merciful  Friend  of  humanity,  did 
not  cease  to  warn  men  that  the  broad  way  in  which  they 
are  walking  most  surely  ends  there:  and  whosoever 
throws  a  veil  over  condemnation  is  a  blind  leader  of  the 
blind ;  he  says,  '^  Peace,  peace,  where  there  is  no  peace  ;'* 
he  is  a  seducer  and  a  deceiver,  and  the  idealized  Christ- 
ianity which  he  preaches  is  a  lie.  He  is  the  flatterer  of 
the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  false  prophet  whose  teach- 
ing is  more  mischievous.  For  myself,  it  is  because  I 
believe  in  condemnation  as  I  believe  in  salvation  that 
1  appeal  in  all  earnestness  to  your  consciences.  But  if  I 
had  the  feelings  which  Jesus  Christ  had,  if  like  Him  I 
had  sounded  the  abyss  at  our  feet,  if  I  had  felt  the  night 
Itom  which  all  brightness  has  been  excluded  descending 
fend  resting  on  my  soul,  if  I  had  a  real  idea  of  condemnation, 
if  I  had  wept  as  He  wept  over  misguided  Jerusalem,  oh 
what  urgent  words  would  I  address  to  you !  how  they 
ivould  subdue  and  pierce  you!  and  how  such  appeals, 
coming  from  a  heart  full  of  compassion  and  feeling  a 
holy  grief  for  lost  souls,  would  vibrate  within  you  !  how 
Tuider  these  words,  all  too  cold,  there  would  boil  a 
vehement  affection,  irresistible  in  its  intense  earnestness. 

What  I  say  of  the  preacher  I  might  say  of  every 
Christian.  What  is  wanting  to  enable  him  to  win  for 
Gx)d  aU  the  souls  who  surround  him,  unless  it  be  the 
holy  grief  of  compassion,  I  do  not  say  for  their  moment- 
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ary   sorrows,   but  for  the    inconsolable    misery  which 
hcmgs  over  their  head  ?    What  have  you  most  deplored 
hitherto,  the  affictions  or  the  unconverted  state  of  those 
whom  you  love  ?     When  sick,  you  surround  them  with 
the  tenderest  attention,  you  watch  by  their  beds,  yoa 
share  their  ills;  if  they  are  smitten  in  their  property, 
their  reputation,  or  their  aflfections,  you  feel  yourselres 
smitten  with  them ;  if  they  are  happy,  your  joy  is  com- 
plete.   And  nevertheless  they  are  in  a  state  of  perdition  a* 
long  as  they  have  not  given  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ !  yefc 
this  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you.     Beware, 
you  are  unconsciously  deluding  yourselves ;  you  feel  for 
them  sentiments  so  tender,  so  benevolent,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  you  that  they  should  not  be  shared  b/' 
their  Judge  and  yours ;  and  you  forget  that  He  love3 
them  infinitely  more  than  you  love  them,  but  that  if  Ha 
has  done  everything  to  make  their  salvation  sure  H^ 
will  not  save  them  without  faith  in  the  Saviour.    Toix 
cannot  imagine  that  it  is  possible  you  should   ever  be 
separated  from  them,  and  you  forget  that  natural  bonds 
do  not  become  eternal  except  as  love  according  to  the 
Spirit  sanctifies  love  according  to  the  flesh.     You  forget 
the  Saviour's  word,  ^^  One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left.''     You  forget  that  Christianity,  which  often  divides 
the    family   in    this    life,   may    divide    it    much   mor© 
thoroughly  in  the  life  to  come.     Such  thoughts  are  pain- 
ful;   I  apply  them   simply  to   your   present   relation8> 
knowing   that   death    has   its    merciful   mysteries  an^ 
convinced  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  dis- 
appeared   from   amongst  us   have   turned   a  last  look 
toward  the  cross.     But  this   hope,  all  too  vague  alas' 
must  not  lead  us  to  cherish  a  deceitful  security.    It  i^ 
time  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  left/ 
salvation  is  within  their  reach,  and  we  can  do  mnch, 
everything  perhaps,  to  bring  them  to  Jesus  Christ.    I* 
is  because  I  have  this  assurance  that  I  do  not  shrink 
from  distressing  your  minds;  1  could  wish  to  do  still 
more^  for  I  am  certain  that  what  is  wanting  in  as  i^ 
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distress,  this  grief,  this  terror  at  the  thought  of  a 
lible  perdition.  A  compassion  which  goes  down  to 
very  depths  of  a  destiny  of  suffering  leads  us  to 
r  such  urgent  entreaties  that  the  hardest  heart  can- 
long  resist,  especially  if  we  are  guided  by  the  tact  of 
ity.  Do  not  be  satisfied  therefore  with  loving,  with 
ounding  with  care  and  affection,  those  with  whom  you 
;  do  more,  take  pity  on  them,  cherish  a  holy  and 
Ler  pity  for  their  souls.  Yes,  pity  for  the  sotds  en- 
bed  to  you,  and  which  will  perish  if  you  do  not  snatch 
a  away  from  the  world.  Pity  for  them !  Let  every- 
g  in  your  manner  form  as  it  were  an  urgent  appeal 
xem;  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  truth 
love,  travail  in  pain  for  them,  and  do  not  cease  your 
iis  till  you  bring  them  to  Christ  as  the  glorious  spoil 
le  long  contest  of  compassionate  love. 
:>ve  has  no  bounds  but  the  world.  You  have  no 
t  to  shut  yourselves  up  in  the  enclosure  of  your 
ly;  the  Cluistian's  heart  should  love  all  that  the 
our  loved.  Stretch  your  compassion  therefore,  till  it 
hes  all  who  groan  and  suffer  here  below.  There  are 
lents  when  you  get,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the 
>iy  of  the  whole  race,  when  all  that  is  sad  and  dis- 
ling  in  the  whole  range  of  existence  vibrates  within 
Such  moments  are  too  infrequent ;  they  are  blessed, 
enlarge  the  heart;  through  the  greatness  of  suffering 
'  give  us  a  presentiment  of  the  greatness  of  consola- 
m.  But  without  embracing  the  whole  world,  and  in 
iv  to  escape  from  the  vagueness  amid  which  such 
Txgs  become  indistinct  and  then  vanish  altogether,  let 
imply  try  for  one  moment  to  conceive  of  the  amount 
Usery  reigning  in  our  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
e  you  sometimes  thought  of  the  amount  of  sin  and 
ow  which  the  omniscient  eye  of  Grod  beholds  in  a 
:le  day  ?  If  we  could  for  one  instant  embrace  at 
Umce  the  whole  of  such  a  spectacle,  we  should  be 
c^helmed  by  it.  Who  can  say  what  is  hidden  beneath 
veil  of  one  single  night  ?    Wlio  can  count  the  tears, 
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the  falla^  the  degradations^  the  despair^  the  orimiml 
actions^  the  desolate  agony^  the  deserted  deathbeds  t 
Who  can  count  the  blasphemies  and  sobs^  the  accuned 
hatred^  and  the  still  more  accursed  love  f     Who  caa 
unfold  the  conflict  of  passion  in  hearts  inflamed  bjr 
the  excitement  of  life  f   and  who  in  short  can  reckoB- 
up  the  vast  amount  of  evil^  and  the  consequences  tbit 
must  follow  it^  in  one  of  the  days  which  seem  to  tli^ 
thoughtless  to  glide  by  so  rapidly  r 

This  is  what  is  transpiring  eTer]rwhere  beneath  ihs^ 
skies  j  and  yet  their  serene  light  still  shines  on  tliii^ 
corrupt  world,  the  symbol  of  an  unwearying  love,  bccaaa<^ 
since  the  cross  of  Christ  was  planted  here  it  is  no  longed 
a  world  living  under  the  curse,  and  it  is  enough  for  thczs 
most  depraved  of  its  sons  to  turn  a  trustful  look  towards 
this  cross,  and  everything  will  be  set  right.     Hence  th^ 
use  of  remembering  the  corruption  and  misery  of  ou^ 
race,  when  we  possess  the  true  consolation.     K  we  wer^^ 
to  shed  over  it  more  bitter  tears,  if  we  felt  for  this  I 
and  yet  saved  humanity  a  more  powerful  compassioDj 
shotdd  be  seen  dealing  out  with  less  of  avarice 
efforts,  our  gifts,  and  our  prayers,  as  our  personal  ca^^ 
tribution  to  the  great  enterprise  by  which  it  is  sooflb^ 
to  convey  to  the  world  the  words  of  eternal  life.   iW 
world  would  then  be  for  ever  rid  of  the  selfish  oontenl^ 
ment  of  an  empty  Christianity  that  talks  of  nothing  M 
joy,  as  if  our  personal  salvation  satisfied  the  imi^ni^ 
love  of  Gt)d ;  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  we  Bhonll 
fill  up  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  who  suffers  fbrerVT 
lost  soul  until  it  has  found  life. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  will  always  be  afrightfid 
disproportion  between  our  task  and  our  efforts;  M 
what  we  cannot  perform  we  can  talk  about  to  God|  tlji^ 
He  may  accomplish  it.  By  means  of  prayer,  the  Chrii* 
tian  who  weeps  with  those  who  weep  discharges  die 
most  touching  and  the  most  blessed  priestly  office.  St«y 
day,  along  with  his  own  burden  he  carries  to  the  foot  of 
the  orosB  that  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  imAA,  and  ibii 
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»7  his  merciftil  ministrations  he  connects  himself  with 
he  high-priesthood  of  the  new  covenant.  It  is  thns  that 
offerings  begotten  hj  sin^  but  subdued  and  sanctified  hj 
Tsce,  becomes  through  compassion  a  most  noble  and 
eneficent  ministry.  After  cursing  suffering  as  Job  did, 
"©  come  at  length  to  exclaim  with  St.  Paul,  "  I  will  glory 
i  my  infirmities.''  This  is  the  gospel's  last  word  re- 
)ecting  affliction;  let  it  also  be  ours.  What  more 
>nsoling  solution  can  we  find  for  the  mystery  of 
offering  than  that  which  reveals  glory  as  even  now 
ntained  in  suffering  itself  ? 


Secret  Disdpleship, 
"A  difldple  of  Jesus,  bat  secretly,  for  fear.*' — John  xix.  38. 

i'^Mils,  and  avowed  friends  1  Most  men  are  included 
'^^^hin  either  of  these  two  categories,  but  not  all.  There 
*till  a  third  class,  of  which  we  have  but  two  examples 
r  name  in  the  volume  of  the  Book,  to  wit  Nicodemus 
^^  Joseph  of  Arimathcea,  and  the  description  of  whom 

given  in  the  words  of  the  text — "  disciples  of  Jesus, 
2*  secretly,  for  fear."  We  have  their  discipleship 
^nned.  On  the  highest  of  all  authority  we  have  it, 
^  these  men  were  disciples  of  Jesus.  Nicodemus,  if 
^  expressly  by  the  text,  is  yet  by  the  direct  and  re- 
lated testimony  of  other  scriptures,  set  forth  in  this 
Umcter.  The  two  men  thus  occupy  a  common  standing. 
I.  The  character  of  their  discipleship, — ^^  but  secretly." 
Here  the  fiust  of  their  discipleship  and  the  charac- 
r  of  it  seem  to  clash.  If  the  fact  of  their  disciple- 
dp  was  to  their  highest  honour,  this  its  character  was 

their  deepest  shame.  They  had  gotten  light,  but 
ej  would  fain  keep  and  enjoy  it  by  themselves.  The 
sn  bad  become  religious,  and  still  they  iesired  that 
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their  newly  awakened  experience  should  perpetuate  itself 
in  delightful  frames  and  feelings.      They  shrank  from 
its  being  evidenced  without,  fix)m  its  being  known  abroad. 
The  thing  is  shameful.     And  yet  there  is  not,  after  all) 
anything  very  inconsistent  with  human  nature  here.  A- 
like  course  of  action  is  common  enough.     What  more^ 
over,  if  those  men,  feeling  these  as  the  deepest  moving* 
of  their  souls,  feared  to  speak  them  out  lightly  or  too 
soon  ?     Whatever  the  reason,  this  was  the  thought,  th^ 
purpose  of  these  men,  secret  discipleship.     How  interest-^ 
ing  to  note,  as  over  against  this,  the  opposing  purpose  o* 
G  od.     If  at  any  time  there  was  a  need-be  for  secrecy^ 
surely  it  was  then,  when  the  rage  of  Christ's  enemies 
so  triumphed  that  the  Boman  governor  quailed  befoi 
it  and  delivered  Jesus  to  their  will.     But  whatever  thi 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  it,  it  is  just  at  that  time,  wbec^ 
human  policy  would  have  dictated  the  opposite  courser ^^ 
that   God  interfered  to  compel  these  men  to  be  troi 
to  their  convictions,   and    to  act  out  the  Divine  lifi 
which  had  been  begotten  in  their  souls.     They  wished  tc^ 
be  secret  disciples ;  God's  will  was  that  they  should  b^ 
open  and  professed  followers.     It  had  been  said  aforfr-^- 
time  ^' with  the  rich  in  his  death;''  and  now  not  merd^ 
the  meaning  but  the  personal  reference  of  the  words  i^ 
plain.     This  was  it :  that  Joseph  of  ArimathaBa  shonl*- 
give  Him  a  grave,  and  that  Nicodemus  the  ruler  should 
bring  spices  to  anoint  His  body  to  the  burial.    Tbsf" 
wished  to  be  secret  disciples ;   but  they  were  in  God'* 
hand ;  and  so  they  not  only  did  the  open  and  prominfiB*^ 
and  dangerous  work  to  which  He  had  appointed  iheiD^ 
but,   as  we  further  read  in  this  same   scripture,  iifff^ 
addressed  themselves  to  it  "  boldly." 

In  these  things  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  tl^ 
principle  which  is  often  witnessed  to  in  Scripture,  tb*^ 
confession  is  necessary  along  with  belief,  in  order  tc^ 
salvation.  Specifically  therefore  we  mav  say  of  secf^ 
discipleship  that  it  is  a  sin: — 1st,  As  being  contrary*^ 
the  will  of  God.     2ndly,  As  showing  us  sadly  wanting*^ 
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rightful  gratitude  to  Christ.     And  Srdly,  As  being  most 
unlovely,  grossly  selfish,  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men. 

II.  The  reason  of  the  reservation  of  these  two  men, 
the  cause  of  secret  discipleship, — ^^for  fear.'*  Against  the 
conduct  of  these  men  as  thus  represented  it  were  most 
easy  for  us  to  launch  out  into  bitter  sarcasm  or  unspar- 
ing denunciation.  Such  a  course  however  would  be  as 
unworthy  in  us  as  it  would  be  useless  as  regards  the 
men  against  whom  we  spake.  They  have  got  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  praise  or  censure.  Yes,  and  not 
this  alone ;  the  men  are  not  without  very  considerable 
reasons  of  self-justification.  The  fear  which  kept  them 
back  was  indeed  the  fear  of  man;  but  not  therefore 
may  we  conclude  it  light  and  groundless.  Before  it  not 
only  had  the  stout-hearted  Peter  played  the  coward, 
and  thrice  denied  his  Lord;  he  also  who  was  wont  lov- 
ingly to  pillow  his  head  on  the  Master's  bosom  forsook 
Him  with  the  rest,  and  afterwards,  repenting  of  such 
conduct,  followed  Him  but  afar  oflF.  Thus  these  acted, 
though  they  knew  Christ  so  well,  and  besides  had  no- 
thing to  lose  by  a  public  profession  of  Him.  What 
wonder  then  that  these  rich  rulers  were  afraid  ?  Their 
earthly  all  was  at  stake.  But  profess  Christ,  and  they 
were  expelled  from  the  synagogue,  made  the  mark  for 
scorn  and  unholy  wit  in  the  sanhedrim,  mayhap  deprived 
their  seat  there  also.  Despite  these  terrors,  under  which 
they  laboured,  Nicodemus  did  bear  testimony  for  Christ 
in  the  public  assembly,  putting  the  quiet  but  telling 
question  whether  the  law  judged  any  man  before  it 
hear  him.  And  then  see  them  coming  thus  together  to 
the  cross :  doubtless  to  weep  there  as  well  as  to  bmy 
Him  who  had  thus  died,  to  weep  tears  of  penitential 
sorrow  for  their  past  shameful  secrecy  and  silence,  tears 
of  homage  for  departed  worth,  tears  of  heart-felt  love. 
As  we  look  upon  them,  let  us  not  deride  them  at  their 
sacred  work.  We  may  not  even  rightly  call  them  '^  dis- 
ciples of  the  tomb.''  No ;  and  rather  than  this,  let  us 
believe  that,  not  mentioned  by  name  among  the  Pente- 
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costal  hundred  and  twenty,  they  nevertheleBS  were  there; 
that,  though  no  historian  record  it,  they  served  their 
Master  in  the  gospel  by  a  quiet  yet  efficient  service; 
and  that  now,  far  up  among  the  glorified,  they  praise 
Him  in  all  the  louder  and  heartier  song  just  becaoM 
they  sought  to  be,  and  were  for  a  season,  secret  disciplea 
here. 

But  while  we  thus  excuse,  and  hope  the  beat,  con- 
cerning these  men,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselveii 
Secret  discipleship  has  now  become  none  other  tluai » 
flagrant  iniquity.  We  have  eighteen  centuries  moie 
of  evidence  to  prove  Christ  Lord.  Again,  it  was  the 
fear  of  the  reputed  good,  the  spiritual  guides,  of  the 
nation,  that  kept  these  men  back ;  whereas  it  is  before 
the  presence  of  the  sinful  and  the  unbelieving  that  we 
are  deterred.  They  had  everything  of  a  temporal  kind 
to  lose,  whereas  for  us  allegiance  to  Christ  has  the  ino- 
mise  both  for  the  life  that  now  is  and  for  that  which  is 
to  come.  When  everything  thus  presses  us  forward,  it 
is  the  greatest  sin  to  tarry. 

Quite  possibly,  however,  some  are  deterred  firom 
public  profession  of  ChrisVs  name,  not  so  much  bj  the 
fear  of  others  as  through  fear  of  themselves.  Men  and 
women  are  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  yet  secretly,  becanse 
they  are  afraid  lest,  having  professed,  they  should  fall  away 
again  and  so  bring  the  greater  dishonour  upon  Chiiit* 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  condemn  all  such  reasoning,  or  to 
deal  unkindly  by  them  of  whom  it  is  urged.  Thii 
however  we  must  in  faithfulness  and  charity  declare 
We  must  say  to  the  persons,  whoever  they  be,  who  thus 
act,  that  they  are  vn*ong,  that  they  sin,  in  that  they  a*® 
only  half  trusting  to  Christ.  We  must  enjoin  upon 
them  that  they  leave  themselves  wholly  in  His  hiiA 
committing  all  possibilities  to  Him  And  that  weiiw* 
the  rather  secure  this,  we  must  insist  upon  it  that  oo©* 
fession  vrith  the  mouth  is  necessary  with  belief  in  tbo 
heart,  in  order  to  salvation.  We  must  further  vrp 
on  men  that  this  seeming  self  distrust   is  often  but » 
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blinds  induoed  by  the  devil^  to  cover  the  real  cause^ 
Hrhioh  is  none  other  than  that  fear  of  man  of  whioh  we 
lave  ahreadj  spoken.  As  against  this  we  must  recall  the 
^ord  of  Christ,  "Wherefore  whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
>f  xne,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed/'  The 
AW  of  the  kingdom  is — The  more  life,  the  richer  fruit  I 
Fhe  more  faith,  the  fuller  confession  I  The  greater  love  to 
[Jhrist,  the  more  work  for  Christ !  And  this  is  the  pro- 
raise  ;  '^  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
'lie  firmament,  and  they  that  torn  many  to  righteousness 
ui  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever/' 

Blackburn.  J.  M.  Stott,  M.A. 


Ood  our  Refuge. 

^*God  if  ova  refoge  and  strength,  a  yery  present  help  in  tronble,"  etc. — 

Ps.  xlTi.  1-3. 

Thsrb  is  an  allusion  in  these  words  to  the  cities  of 
refuge. 

I,  What  God  is  to  the  Christian — a  refuge,  strength,  a 
present  help  in  trouble. 

1.  He  is  a  refuge.  This  refuge  greatly  excels  those 
cities  of  Israel,  which  were  appointed  for  places  of  refuge 
to  the  manslayer.  (a)  We  have  the  protection  of  all  the 
six  in  one  refiige,  in  one  Mediator,  in  one  Jesus.  (6) 
The  gospel  refuge  comes  to  the  guilty,  very  near  to  him ; 
only  believe,  and  he  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  (c)  Those 
refuges  were  only  temporary,  butthis  is  eternal,  (d)  Those 
cities  of  refuge  only  opened  their  gates  for  the  innocent 
who  were  without  enmity;  but  in  the  true  refuge  the 
enmity  is  slain  as  it  were  at  the  entrance,  and  the  enemy 
is  reconciled,  (e)  Those  cities  of  refuge  were  only  places 
of  protection,  without  liberty;  only  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  made  the  refugees  free,  {f)  Those  cities  of  refuge 
were  of  no  avail  to  the  feeble  and  weak ;  these  were  not 
helped  in  any  way  to  escape  from  the  avenger  of 
l>lood. 
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2.  Strength.  Not  only  is  He  a  refoge  to  us,  to  saye 
our  lives  from  deserved ''punisliment;  He  also  strengthens 
us  toflee^  and  that — (1)  By  His  Spirit;  (2)  By  promises 
and  encouragements ;  (3)  By  means  of  grace. 

3.  A  very  present  help  in  time  of  i/rouble.  His  word 
says,  "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will 
deliver  thee/'  There  are  many  days  which  may  be  called 
'^  days  of  trouble/'  (1)  The  day  of  contrition :  bo  it 
was  on  the  Pentecost,  and  with  Saul.  (2)  The  day  of 
temptation  is  ^^  time  of  trouble  : ''  so  it  was  with  Peter 
once;  Satan  sifted  him  as  wheat,  Satan  purposed  to 
drive  him  away  before  the  wind  of  temptation  lifce  chaff; 
but  Peter  was  a  grain  of  wheat.  (3)  The  season  of 
affliction  is  a  ^^  time  of  trouble.''  (4)  The  day  of  death 
will  be  a  "  time  of  trouble." 

II.  The  confidence  of  the  believer  in  God  as  his 
^^  refuge,  strength,  and  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble." 

1.  He  says  he  "will  not  fear."  He  will  not  fear  in 
the  refuge.  The  manslayer  would  be  afraid  for  his  life, 
were  he  only  a  yard  outside  the  walls  of  the  city;  ta* 
once  inside  he  might  say,  "  I  will  not  fear."  He  might 
hear  the  sound  of  the  avenger  following  close  and  savagely 
after  him ;  but  as  he  is  within  there  is  no  danger.  So  it 
is  with  the  Christian,  "  There  is  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

2.  God,  being  the  believer's  strength  and  help,  suppK^ 
the  want  and  loss  of  everything.  What  should  the  uDgodly 
do  if  the  earth  were  removed  and  the  mountains  carri^ 
into  the  midst  of  the  sea  ?  Their  all  is  connected  with 
this  world ;  but  as  for  the  Christian,  if  all  these  thiug* 
were  passed  away  he  would  lose  nothing. 

3.  The  people  of  God  have  a  reason  for  not  fearingj  i* 
is  not  temerity  in  them.     ^^ Therefore  will  not  we  fear: 
God  says,    ^^lot  him  take  hold  of  my  strength,"  9A  » 
child  takes  hold  of  his  father's  hand. 
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The  Effect  of  Grace. 
<'  By  the  grace  of  Qod  I  am  what  I  am." — 1  Cob.  xy.  10. 

L  The  character  of  the  man  that  was  distinguished  by 
grace. 

1.  That  of  a  Christian.  (1)  One  professing  the  faith 
of  Christy  a  convert,  one  come  over  from  another  faith. 
(2)  One  maintaining  the  Christian  life  without  falling, 
without  dishonour,  no  light  matter.  (3)  One  enjoying 
the  Christian  hope — '^  blessed  hope,''  that  makes  not 
ashamed. 

2.  That  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  (1)  He  had 
seen,  and  was  chosen  by,  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.  He 
took  not  that  honour  on  himself,  did  not  enter  upon  it 
without  call  or  qualification.  (2)  He  had  marvellous 
endowments  for  this  work:  revelations,  inspiration, 
gifts,  miraculous  endowments. 

3.  An  apostle  with  abundant  labours.  (I)  He  had  a 
happy  recollection  of  his  labours,  '^I  laboured  more 
abundantly  than  they  all,''  ''  I  am  not  behind  the  very 
chiefest."  (2)  His  labours  were  most  fruitful :  Churches 
that  he  planted ;  his  epistle ;  Timothy  his  son  in  the 
faith ;  *'  Titus  mine  own  son  after  the  common  faith ; " 
Philemon  ''  owed  his  own  self  to  him." 

4.  His  position  of  privilege  and  influence  in  the  Church. 
(1)  Great  personal  religious  eminence :  taken  up  to  the 
third  heaven ;  frequent  communings.  (2)  Head  of  the 
Gentile  Christians,  emphatically  their  apostle.  (3) 
Appointed  teacher  of  the  early  Gentile  Churches :  by  his 
personal  ministry,  superintendence,  epistles.  (4)  In- 
structor of  all  ages  and  races  of  Christians  in  their  faith: 
all  appeal  to  him,  his  word,  authority. 

II.  Paul  recognises  the  grace  of  God  as  the  source  and 
strength  of  his  character. 

1.  By  grace  he  obtained  mercy :  "  I  obtained  mercy." 

2.  Grace  changed  his  character  from  a  blasphemer, 
persecutor,  and  injurious,  into  a  reverent,  humble,  and 
sincere  Christian.    He  was  converted. 
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3.  Grace  was  signally  displayed  in  allowing  sncli  a  one 
to  be  an  apostle  :  afber  such  antecedents^  such  opposition^ 
such  hatred,  such  cruelties,  how  unexpected  ! 

4.  His  qualifications  were  not  natural,  but  those  of 
grace.  Not  extraordinary  abilities,  accomplished  partii 
commanding  genius ;  ^'  not  I,  but  Christ  that  CYeth 
in  me/' 

5.  The  results  not  simply  the  production  of  homaa 
causes,  but  of  the  interposition  of  grace  changing  men's 
minds,  converting  them.  These  great  results  beyond 
all  human  causation :  "  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  spirit ; "  "  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am,''  and  have  done  what  I  have  done. 

in.  Grace  is  an  abiding  blessing  among  believers. 

1.  To  the  Christian  community.  What  is  it  withoni 
grace?  It  is  strengthened,  held  together,  refined, 
sanctified  by  grace.  How  appropriate  the  apostolio 
benediction,  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you."  Grace  makes  it  equal  to  all  its  endoranceSi 
''my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  : "  for  all  its  enterprise** 
''  I  am  with  you." 

2.  To  the  individual  Christian:    to  hold  him  baC* 
from  sin,  when  sorely  tempted;   to  restrain  andov^"^ 
come  his  fears;  to  aid  him  in  pressing  forward  totJ^ 
end. 

3.  To  the  Christian  minister.  In  heeding  the  call  ^ 
God  to  take  on  him  this  ministry ;  I  am  unequal  to  ^ 
but  grace  is  a  sufficient  supplement.  In  view  of  his  wo: 
to  act  on  the  minds  of  men,  persuade  them  to  chan^^ 
their  minds,  their  tastes,  dispositions,  and  attJtnd^ 
toward  God:  who  can  undertake  a  work  of  suc^ 
character  and  magnitude?  In  experiencing  its  disappoint^ 
ments.  How  many  these  are  1  How  unexpected  often 
His  best  hopes  crossed  j  his  fairest  prospects  blighted^ 
his  truest  joys  extinguished;  his  work  that  promised 
so  well,  that  seemed  so  fruitful,  now  proved  to  b^ 
vain,  hi  contemplating  its  responsibilities :  ''  they  watcl^ 
for  your  souls,"  are  answerable  for  their  good  teaching^. 
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aowledge  of  God's  will,  fop  their  understanding  the 
)nns  of  the  gospel ;  in  some  solemn  sense  answerable 
»r  theirsouFs  welfare^  healthy  and  life  1  No  man  can 
glitly  estimate  these.  Yet  he  may  endure  them  by 
le  grace  of  God :  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ/' 

4.  How  signally  this  grace  stiU  asserts  itself  against 
len's  determination.  Paul  determined  to  be  all  his  days 
1  enemy  to  Christianity;  grace  reversed  his  deter- 
ination.  Many  a  man  is  foiled  by  grace  in  similar 
dterminations  now :  against  their  passions  and  instincts 
raceless  godless  men  reformea,  recovered,  regene- 
bted.  The  glorious  changes  it  creates  in  men's 
laracter,  spirit,  enterprises^  destinies. 

rV.  Beflections. 

1.  How  stupendous  is  the  power  of  this  grace,  acting 
ot  simply  upon  weak,  timid,  uninstructed  natures,  but 
I  here  upon  the  strong,  the  resolute,  the  polished,  the 
bilosophical. 

2.  How  beneficently  it  works  !  It  blesses,  helps,  and 
iccours  the  Church,  gives  it  a  valiant  aild  victorious 
bampion.  It  blesses  the  man,  saves  him,  sanctifies  him, 
ad  makes  him  a  blessing  to  aU. 

3.  How  well  for  us  to  recognise  the  claims  of  ^ace  I 
b  is  the  gift  of  God:  we  owe  everything  to  it,  our 
baracter,  life,  works,  hopes,  joys,  successes.  When 
smpted  to  indulge  in  human  pride,  let  this  come  into  our 
dmembrance,  we  are  nothing  without  grace. 

4.  Let  every  one  of  us  seriously  contemplate  this 
;race.  We  have  to  do  with  it.  Paul  entreats  us  not  to 
eceive  it  in  vain.  Let  us  welcome  it,  confide  in  it, 
oUow  it  j  and  it  will  lead  us  into  life.  How  sad  for  us 
lereafter  to  bo  confronted  with  grace  reversed  1 

Bamford.  J.  Bbown,  B.A. 
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Bev.  Edwabd  White.    Mliot  Stock. 

The  perusal  of  a  volume  like  the  above  affords  ub  no 
ordinary  pleasure.    Barely  do  we  find  combined  bo  many 
excellences  as  we  hare  in  this  book :  fresh  and  Btimulatiog 
thought,  expressed  with  simplicity  and  force,  searching  analysiB 
with  varied  illustration,  extensive  learning  with  great  earneit- 
ness,  rigid  logic  with  deep  spirituality,  fearlessness  in  handling 
Scripture  combined  with  caution  and  reverence.   Thediscounei 
are  of  the  most  varied  character :  the  first,  from  whicb  the 
volume  has  its  title,  being  a  harvest-thanksgiving  sermon  to 
Londoners :  the  second  on  "  Spiritual  intercourse  with  God ; 
the  third  on  Miracles ;   the  fourth  on  the  Asiatic  rerola- 
tion  in  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;   the  following  ten  on 
Jesus  Christ  and  incidents  in  His  character.     Discorurse  n- 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  author's  plain  spealriiig  wm 
practical  power ;  xxiv.  What  is  a  Sunday  book  ?  of  his  treat- 
ment of  questions  of  the  day. 

The  Begqabs.  By  J.  B.  De  Liefde.  Rodder  4"  Stoughton- 
This  is  a  historical  tale,  in  which  are  told  in  a  living  and 
spirited  way  some  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  connected 
with  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  republic.  By  the  opjpr«- 
sions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands  were  deprived  of  their  all.  These  men,  fiiH  ^ 
vengeance,  formed  themselves  into  guerilla  bands  and  ^ 
tacked  on  every  possible  occasion  the  Spaniards  and  th^ 
priests,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  calami- 
ties. They  gave  themselves  the  name  of  "  Beggars,"  ^ 
"  Gueux."  Mr.  De  Liefde,  from  his  thorough  acquainting 
with  the  history  of  his  fatherland  and  his  natural  pow«r « 
description,  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  and  inatructij® 
book.  He  gains  our  attention  from  the  first,  and  retains  it  to 
the  last  by  the  interest  of  the  story  and  the  spirited  war  ^ 
which  he  tells  it.  A  historical  novel  is  often  useful  in  awakfO* 
ing  an  interest  which  leads  to  the  careful  studjr  of  the  porUo^ 
of  history  to  which  the  tale  refers.  Few  portions  of  forei^ 
history  are  more  worthy  of  careful  study  than  that  of  tw 
eighty  vears'  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  formation  ai» 
consoliaation  of  the  Dutch  republic. 


c  |ma0t  af  ^ati. 


PROFESSOR'  ROBERT   FLINT,    ST.  ANDREW'S  UNIVERSITY. 

God  created  nyin  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  Gk>d  created  he 
-Gen.  i.  27. 

s  words  state  a  fact  on  which  we  cannot  too  seriously 
jate.  The  whole  dignity  of  human  nature,  all  that 
itutes  its  superiority  over  that  of  the  other  creatures 
I  inhabit  the  earth,  rests  on,  and  centres  in  this,  that 
las  given  to  man  the  exclusive  privilege  on  earth  of 
iig  His  image.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  that  he  is 
ig  made  for  truth,  morality,  and  religion.  The  his- 
)f  human  degradation  is  the  history  of  man's  loss  of 
I  image,  and  the  whole  plan  of  redemption  is  one 
e  restoration  with  increased  splendour  of  that  image, 
reation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  man's  loss  of 
I  image,  the  restoration  of  it  in  him,  these  are  the 
great  events,  epochs,  chapters  of  human  history,  as 
d  in  the  light  of  religion,  as  related  in  revelation, 
g  then  that  our  text  states  a  fact  so  important,  let 
rn  our  attention  seriously  to  its  study,  with  earnest 
)  for  Divine  enlightenment  as  to  what  the  image  of 
BL  which  man  was  created  was,  and  as  to  the  lessons 
L  we  may  draw  from  the  truth  regarding  it,  for  our 
t^tion  and  instruction. 

Now  of  this  at  least  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  man 
afiade  in  God's  image,  not  as  to  his  body,  but  as  to 
»nl.     God  is  a  spirit,  and  man's  likeness  to  God  can 
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only  be  in  his  being  a  spirit.     It  is  worse  tlian  vamto 
seek  for  the  features  of  the  Divine  image  either  in  bodily 
properties  or  animal  tendencies.   They  most  be  sought  fot 
in  spiritual  qualities  and  affections^  in  what  raises  mail 
above  the  earthly  and  animal,  in  what  is  peculiar  to  liiiU- 
and  distinctive  of  him  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  thi^ 
world.     Alarm  has  of  late  been  felt  because  some  men  of 
science  have  begun  to  doubt,  or  deny,  the  reality  of  certaio- 
distinctions  hitherto  supposed  to  exist  between  the  bodied 
of  men  and  of  the  lower  animals,  as  if  religion  wer^ 
thereby  brought  into  danger,  as  if  man's  transcendoErfc 
superiority  of  nature  and  of  destiny  were  about  to  bedis^ 
proved.     But  surely  the  alarm  is  foolish.     Man's  body 
has  doubtless  been  more  curiously  and  complexly  fedi  — 
ioned  than  that  of  any  other  creature :  yet  being  formed  of 
the  same  elements,  and  on  a  plan  essentially  the  same  SiS 
lower  organisms,  science  may  be  expected  constantly  to 
discover  between  it  and  them  more  numerous  and  intimate 
relations ;  and  it  must  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  repre- 
sent man's    distinctive   dignity   as   dependent  on  any 
peculiarity  of  that  which  is  least  and  meanest  in  him,  M^ 
body — ^which  does  undoubtedly  link  him  to  the  lower 
animal  world,  and  is  altogether  of  the  earth  earthy— in- 
stead of  on  the  general  character  and  manifestation  of 
that  which  is  truly  great  in  him,  his  soul,  which  makes 
him  akin  not  to  beasts,  but  to  angels,  being  of  a  heavenly 
and  Divine  origin.     It  is  there  that  the  Bible  and  sonnd 
reason  would  have  us  place  the  peculiar  glory  of  man,  ^ 
have  fallen  from  which  is  his  peculiar  shame,  and  to  b® 
restored  to  which  is  his  peculiar  blessedness.     "G(A 
created  man  in  his  own  image ;"  that  is  the  fact  on  wbick 
we  must  rest,  if  we  would  vindicate  man's  claim  to  be  of 
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kkogether  different  and  nobler  nature  tlian  any  other 
tbitant  of  earthy  as  it  is  likewise  the  fact  on  which  all 
fs  dealings  with  man  have  proceeded,  and  is  thus  at 
3  the  comer-stone  of  human  nature  and  of  Divine 
ilation. 

Then  I  say  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God 
'^  as  to  his  soul,  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  hand 
3rod  is  not  to  be  seen  on  his  body.  The  whole  earth 
cdl  of  the  glory  of  God.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
)ch,  and  night  unto  night  teacheth  knowledge  con- 
iing  Him.  There  is  no  atom  of  earth,  no  blade  of 
J«,  no  joint  or  limb  of  any  living  thing,  on  which  the 
''©r,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  may  not  be  per- 
ked to  have  been  at  work.  But  evidences  of  God's 
Pacter  are  not  necessarily  features  of  His  character. 

image  must  be  a  mark ;  but  He  may  leave  many  a 
*k  of  His  presence  which  is  not  an  image.  Material 
igs,  in  fact,  cannot  bear  His  image,  but  only  His 
"k.  Magnitudes,  arrangements  of  parts,  forms, 
>nrs,  and  other  properties  of  bodies,  may  convey  to 

spirit  much  information  about  another  spirit ;  but  they 
Hot,  from  their  very  nature,  represent  the  features  of  a 
!it.  Matter  can  only  represent  matter ;  spirit  alone 
.  bear  the  image  of  a  spirit,  A  material  image  of  a 
tit  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  the  human  mind.  Ex- 
Bion  !  that  is  no  property  of  spirit.  Arrangement  of 
•ts !  a  spirit  has  no  parts.  Colour  and  form !  these 
ong  solely  to  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the 
ributes  of  spirit — self-determining  power,  wisdom, 
odness,  holiness;  and  you  will  perceive  at  once  that 
lie  of  them  can  be  found  in  matter  of  itself,  or  in  any  of 
'  combinations.    Man  has  thus,  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual 
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nature,  the  exclusive  privilege,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, of  bearing  the  image  of  God.  Free-will,  intelli- 
gence, love,  morality,  these  things  which  are  in  him  in 
some  degree,  are  likewise  in  God,  although  in  an  infinite 
degree.  They  are  features  which  the  spirit  of  man  bean 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  God.  Whatever  is  in 
matter  is  not  in  God,  and  whatever  is  in  God  is  not  in  it; 
but  all  that  is  most  essential  to  the  human  soul  is  what 
its  Creator  also  possesses  in  the  infinite  fulness  snd 
absolute  perfection  of  Godhead.  The  more  we  reflect 
then  on  the  declaration  of  our  text,  which  makes  the 
great  distinction  of  man  to  be  that  Gt)d  created  him  m 
His  own  image,  the  more  wondrous  will  its  depth  and 
truth  appear  to  us  to  be. 

It  was  as  to  his  soul  then,  as  to  his  spiritual  natare, 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God;  and  it  is  therei 
and  not  in  his  bodily  or  animal  nature,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  it.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said, — ^We  may  look  but  we 
shall  not  find ;  God's  image  is  a  lost  thing,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  it  was.  The  degradation  into  which 
man  has  sunk  is  so  deep,  that  some  have  supposed  al^ 
traces  of  the  Divine  image  to  have  been  effaced  from  the 
soul  by  the  fall.  And  certainly  when  we  look  at  the 
ignorance,  the  vice,  and  impiety,  which  are  the  sad  herit- 
age of  fallen  nature,  at  its  perversity  of  judgment  and  of 
will,  its  impurity  of  feeling,  its  selfishness  of  desire,  ite 
envy,  deceit,  licentiousness,  and  godlessness,  it  is  hard  to 
recognise,  through  such  gloom  and  amidst  such  mire,  any- 
thing that  tells  of  a  celestial  origin.  Yet  it  were  nnwwe 
to  deny  that  indications  thereof  do  exist.  God  has  not 
left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  any  heart.  The  Sfi^* 
of  the  Lord  even.   His  supernatural  influence^  is  not 
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wholly  withdrawn  from  any  one.     It  is  as  impossible 
perhaps  to  find  in  this  world  an  entirely  natural  man^  one 
"whom  God  by  His  Spirit  has  never  visited,  never  touched, 
never  affected  in  any  way,  as  to  find  an  entirely  spiritual 
man,  one  who  yields  himself  with  undivided  affection  and 
energy  to  the  guidance  of   grace.      So,  although  the 
image  of  God  itself  has  indeed  been  lost  from  human 
nature,  fragments,  features  of  it  still  remain,  but  dimmed, 
liroken,  and  scattered.     The  spirit  of  man  is  now  very 
far  indeed  from  being  a  clear  mirror  to  reflect  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord ;  yet  it  is  still  obvious  that  such  was  the 
design  of  its  creation.     Deny,  in  fact,  that  there  is  any 
trace  in  the  soul  of  the  character  of  God,  and  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  God.     Revelation  could 
not  in  such  a  case  inform  us  what  God^s  character  is. 
To  a  man  blind  from  birth  no  written  or  spoken  words 
can  convey  a  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  blue  or  green ; 
although  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  tell  him  that  the 
sky  is  blue  and  the  grass  green,  that  would  make  him 
none  the  wiser.    And  no  less  useless  would  it  be  for  the 
Bible  to  say  God  is  wise,  or  God  is  holy,  if  man  were 
wholly  destitute  of  the  spiritual  attributes  which  corre- 
spond to  wisdom  and  holiness,  if  he  were  without  power  to 
apprehend  truth,  or  devoid  of  the  sense  of  virtue.     In  the 
midst  of  all  the  perversions  of  our  nature,  however,  it  is 
possible  to  form  some  notion  of  what  its  perfection  would 
be,  and  amidst  all  the  abuses  of  our  faculties  it  is  possible 
to  discern  their  true  uses ;  and  the  perfection  of  our 
nature,  the  right  use  of  our  faculties,  would  be-  to  bear 
the  image  of  God.    A  true  manhood  would  be  a  small 
indeed,  yet  would  it  be  a  clear  and  accurate,  mirror  of 
the  character  of  God. 
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Bat  we  have  not  been  left  thus  to  discover  by  onr  own 
reflections  what  the  lost  image  of  God  was.  The  wkk 
plan  of  redemption^  as  I  have  said,  is  a  plan  for  the  resto- 
ration of  that  image  in  man.  And  how  is  it  proposed  to 
work  out  that  blessed  plan  ?  Why,  just  by  the  disdosuw 
to  us  of  all  and  more  than  all  that  man  had  lost,  and  in 
a  form  so  attractive  that  we  shall  love  it,  and  in  loving  it 
be  changed  gradually  into  the  likeness  of  it.  God  hiS 
come  down  to  us  in  His  Son,  '^  the  brightness  of  bis 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  ;*'  and  there 
we  see  what  perfect  manhood  is,  what  the  image  of  God 
in  man  is ;  and  salvation  means  nothing  else  than  our  so 
yielding  ourselves  up  in  faith  and  love  to  the  impression 
it  is  fitted  to  produce  in  us  as  to  be  renewed  in  the  lil^ 
ness  of  it.  Grace  is  but  the  source,  and  redemption  bnt 
the  process,  and  glory  but  the  issue,  of  a  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  the  image  of  the  heavenly  for  that  of  tie 
earthly,  from  the  lowest  depth  of  our  lost  estate,  till  we 
awake  above  satisfied  with  the  likeness  of  our  Gbd  and 
our  Saviour.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  imsgo 
of  God  in  man  is  a  thing  either  hopelessly  beyond  oar 
knowledge,  or  one  the  knowledge  of  which  little  concerni 
us,  that  the  whole  Christian  life  may  be  described  as  the 
contemplation  of  it  in  Christ  and  the  realization  otiki^ 
ourselves,  and  the  whole  Christian  scheme  as  a  plan  fo^ 
the  origination,  maintenance,  and  increase  of  such  life. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  the  image  of  ^ 
is,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  its  features  are  ^ 
mere  faculties,  but  perfections.  They  are  fiicnltBei 
directed  and  exercised  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  an  in* 
Btructive  fact,  in  this  connection,  tibat  Adam  was  made  ib 
the  image  of  God  not  a  child  but  a  man.    By  growing 
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up  into  a  true  manliood  we  grow  up  into  the  image  of 
Grod.  Human  nature,  so  far  as  it  is  separable  from 
activity,  so  far  as  it  is  merely  passive,  as  it  is  mere  capa- 
city, mere  unexerted  faculty,  is  not  properly  the  image 
of  anything,  and  it  depends  on  what  is  made  of  it  whe- 
ther it  shall  bear  the  image  of  God  or  Satan.  The  faculty 
of  understanding,  the  capacity  of  affection,  the  power  of 
will,  are  the  conditions  through  which  alone  the  soul  can 
bear  a  spiritual  image  of  any  kind ;  but  it  is  only  such  ex- 
ertion of  understanding  as  constitutes  true  wisdom,  only 
affection  awake  and  active  as  pure  and  self-denying  love, 
only  a  righteously  regulated  will,  which  are  really  features 
of  God's  image.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  are 
entitled  to  speak  of  mere  faculty  or  mere  capacity  in  God, 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  speak  as  if  there  were  in  Him 
a  nature  distinct  from  His  personality,  instead  of  its  being 
His  very  nature  to  be  a  purely  personal  Being,  knowing, 
loving,  and  acting,  with  no  nature,  necessity,  or  fate  un- 
derlying His  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  But  whether 
ibis  be  so  or  not,  the  faculties  and  capacities  of  man, 
simply  in  themselves,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
ditions, not  as  features,  of  God's  image ;  for  abused  they 
become  features  of  Satan's  image,  and  those  who  possess 
them  Satan's  children,  bearing  his  hateful  likeness. 

The  fundamental  condition,  the  one  which  is  deepest 
and  includes  all  others,  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  able  to 
bear  God's  image,  is  that  he  is  a  spirit.  His  soul  is  of 
the  same  order  of  existence  as  Gt)d.  It  has  for  its  proper 
life  the  same  kind  of  life.  It  is  as  a  drop  of  water  taken 
from  the  ocean,  which  has  its  own  separate  individuality 
and  yet  an  identity  of  nature  with  its  source.  It  is  thus 
in  its  very  essence,  in  the  very  foundation  and  substance 
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of  its  being,  fitted  to  represent  God,  to  be  an  image  of 
Him,  although  even  in  its  best  estate  it  could  only  be  ^^ 
exceedingly  dim  and  imperfect  imago ;  since  even  in  uu- 
fallen  man  it  was  imprisoned  within  the  narrow  compas^ 
of  the  bodily  frame,  whereas  the  Spirit  of  the  LordfilletJ*- 
the  universe, — since  it  originated  with    God  and  w»^ 
dependent   upon    Him,   whereas     God   Himself  has   ^ 
necessary  and  self-existent  life,  warranting  the  word  o 
St.  Paul,  ^^  God  only  hath  immortality."     But  if,  as 
have  said,  the  imago  of  God  cannot  be  constituted  b; 
mere  faculty  or  capacity  without  activity  and  manifestiw 
tion,  the  mere  having  a  soul,  the  mere  being  a  spirit 
will  not  make  man  bear  the  image  of  Gt)d.     To  do  so  L 
must  lice  the  proper  life  of  a  spirit. 

Now  what  is  that  life  ?     It  cannot  be,  never  could  bo,  a 
inherent  life,  that  is  a  self-existent,  self-sustaining  lifi 
God  alone  has  such  a  life.  Nor  can  it  be  a  life  drawn  froi 
nature ;  for  the  spirit  is  higher  than  all  that  is  in  natnr^^' 
and  its  life   cannot   bo   sustained   on   material  things=^_^ 
Bread  will  not  satisfy  its  immortal  hunger.     The  eternc^- 
life  demands  a  satisfaction  which  only  eternal  things  ca» 
give.     It  must  be,  in  fact,  life  in  God,  or,  what  is  tR 
same  thing,  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.     Spiritually  t 
live  is  just  to  be  constantly  receiving  life  from  the  on- 
fountain  of  life.     The  soul  may  either  choose  Gx>d  or  tl^'^^ 
which  is  not  God,  this  power  it  has;  but  if  it  choose  ft-^ 
its  source  of  life  what  is  not  God,  it  necessarily  resfllt^-^ 
from  the  very  relation  of  the  created  to  the  uncreate*-^ 
that  it  must  meet  with  disappointment,  must  find  deatl* 
where  it  seeks  life.     There  is  no  other  life  proper  to  ^ 
spirit  but  tho  life  of  God.     The  soul  which  has  lost  thi^^ 
which  has  fallen  from  God  and  sunk  into  the  natural  W^' 
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that  it  follows  as  sense  and  selfishness  lead^  is  dead  as 
3ul.  And  God  is  not  the  God  of  tho  dead  but  of  the 
Dg.  He  is  the  living  God,  yea,  life  itself;  and  only  a 
^g  spirit  can  be  an  image  of  Him.  Death  cannot 
"esent  life.  Is  there  anything  more  needed  to  con- 
to  us  that  the  fall  is  no  fiction,  but  a  terrible  reality  ? 
iat  even  those  who  take  what  we  would  be  apt  to  call 
ome  views  about  the  eflfects  of  it  may  have  much  to 
Pot  them  ?  If  life  in  God  be  the  only  true  life  of  a 
tij  without  which  it  cannot  possibly  bear  the  image  of 
»  if  to  be  without  this  life  is  to  be  dead  as  a  spirit . 
tio  bear  the  image  of  what  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  has 
's  image  not  indeed  been  dreadfully  lost  from  the 
a  of  men  ?  for  how  few  of  them  live  their  true  life,  and 
poorly  even  these  few  live  it !  Are  there  not  many, 
p  notwithstanding  their  immortal  souls,  live  not  the 
:>f  a  spirit,  the  life  of  God,  but  the  life  of  sense,  the 
>f  beasts  ?  And  are  not  all  alien  by  nature  from  God, 
L  to  Him,  and  alive  only  to  the  world  ?  And  not- 
standing  all  that  grace  can  do,  does  not  this  doad- 
^  this  want  of  aflBnity  to  God,  this  want  of  likeness 
3im,  prevail  in  the  best  of  us  to  a  most  painful 
:iit? 

'  is  then  only  where  the  true  and  proper  life  of  a  spirit 
bat  the  imago  of  God  can  be.  This  however  is  a  very 
iral  truth,  and  we  have  still  to  describe  the  several 
:ares  of  that  image  in  which  God  created  man.  Now 
irit  can  manifest  what  it  is,  can  manifest  what  is  in  it, 
*  through  the  three  great  properties  or  functions  of 
ight,  feeling,  and  action.  A  spirit  has  intellect,  affec- 
»  and  will;  and  if  it  bear  the  image  of  God  at  all,  it 
it  bear  it  in  and  on  these. 
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1.  What  then  would  it  be  to  bear  the  image  of  God  in  our 
minds  or  intellects  ?  It  is  obvious  that  through  liaying 
a  mind  man  may  represent  one  aspect  of  Grod's  character. 
God  is  the  supreme  Intelligence,  an  infinite  Mind ;  and 
He  has  made  man  capable  of  imaging  forth  the  glorious 
perfection  of  His  nature,  by  bestowing  on  him  under- 
standing, the  faculty  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  explor- 
ing the  connections  of  outward  things  and  of  penetrating 
even  beyond  the  world  of  sense  to  eternal  realities.  It  is 
obvious  indeed  also  that  mind  in  man,  even  if  exerted 
.  and  perfected  to  the  utmost,  can  be  but  a  feeble  reflection 
of  what  it  is  in  Him  who  gave  it ;  for,  while  all  things 
are  naked  and  open  before  God,  He  seeing  through  all 
without  eflfort,  without  research,  without  reasoning,  by  an 
intuitive,  all.comprehensive,  all-penetrative  gknce  nnder 
which  there  can  be  no  darkness  at  all,  to  man  thoroogh 
knowledge  of  anything  great  or  small  is  denied, — accord- 
ing to  the  profound  utterance  of  St.  Paul,  '^Ifanynua 
think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  jet 
as  he  ought  to  know ;  '*  and  even  the  little  information 
which  it  is  permitted  him  to  attain  must  be  acqoir^ 
by  much  weighing  of  probabiUties  and  sifting  of  argu- 
ments, by  close  attention  and  careful  deliberation  ft&u 
laborious  exertioif.  Still  there  is  ever  in  one  mind  the 
possibility  of  representing  any  other  mind,  and  even  the 
feeble  finite  intelligence  of  man  is  not  wholly  denied  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  infinite  intelligence  of  God. 

When  is  it  'that  that  possibility  becomes  a  fact,  th«t 
privilege  a  reality?  It  is  only  when  man's  thought^; 
man^s  judgments  coincide,  so  far  as  they  go,  with  thofl^ 
of  God.  The  thoughts  of  God  are  absolutely  true.  H© 
sees  things  precisely  as  they  are,  both  in  themselves  ^ 
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in  iheir  relations  to  other  things.  The  mind  of  man  is 
narrow  in  its  range  of  vision^  and  can  see  only  for  a  short 
waj  into  anything ;  stilly  so  far  as  it  does  go,  its  vision^ 
Its  judgment  must  either  coincide  with  that  of  God  or  be 
false.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  our  minds  can  get  as  it  were 
nto  the  thoughts  of  God^  and  see  things  in  the  light  in 
?rhich  He  sees  them,  that  they  can  see  them  truly,  can 
laye  a  real  knowledge  of  them ;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far 
ihat  the  thoughts  which  they  have  can  represent  the 
Jiooghts  which  He  has. 

But,  my  friends,  how  much  knowledge  may  we  have, 
md  yet  not  have  such  knowledge  as  this  I  How  many 
houghts  may  we  have,  and  yet  these  thoughts  recall 
jod's  thoughts  of  things  only  by  their  unlikeness  to 
Jiem !  Take  all  worldly  wisdom.  It  is  wisdom  of  a  kind. 
Fhe  man  who  has  it  judges  well  how  all  things  with  which 
le  has  to  do  will  affect  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  how 
hey  may  be  made  to  serve  the  ends  which  he  proposes  to 
limself.  It  may  show  clearness,  accuracy,  far-sightedness 
n  the  highest  degree ;  but  as  it  rests  on,  as  it  is  pervaded 
yy  the  falsehood  that  worldly  prosperity  is  the  great 
md  of  life,  and  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  and  the  glory 
>f  God  are  things  which  may  be  safely  subordinated  to 
hatj  or  altogether  neglected,  it  can  never  be  maintained 
10  be  true  wisdom  or  perfection  of  intelligence ;  in  the 
ight  of  pure  truth,  in  the  view  of  the  God  of  truth,  it 
nnst  be  folly  and  falsehood  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
he  same  with  the  knowledge  of  all  those  men  of  science 
rho  deny  that  there  is  anything  beyond  what  mere  science 
ells  them,  any  world  of  reality  beyond  the  created  uni- 
rerse.  Their  knowledge  may  be  in  itself  admirable ;  but 
vhen  it  is  held  to  be  all  in  all,  and  instead  of  being  used 
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to  minister  to  religion  is  used  to  displace  it,  it  is  made 
foolishness,  and  darkens  the  mind  which  has  it  instead 
of  making  it  bright  and  beantiftd  with  the  likeness  of 
God. 

Our  souls  can  then  only  bear  the  image  of  Grod  as  to 
their  intellects  when  they  live  in  that  higher  truth  in 
which  the  individual  self  is  seen  in  its  relative  insignifi- 
cance, and  possess  that  wisdom  which  estimates  the 
concerns  of  eternity  as  more  momentous  than  those  of 
time ;  for  all  other  light  is  delusive  and  all  other  wisdom 
is  only  folly  disguised.  It  is  only  when  our  knowledge, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  true,  not  with  respect  to  some  end  or 
standard  which  God  does  not  approve  of,  but  true  wiA 
the  absolute  truthfulness  which  conformity  to  Gcd'sjadg- 
ment  involves,  that  our  intellects  in  their  operations  and 
attainments  exhibit  that  likeness  to  God  in  which  He 
created  man.  It  is  a  knowledge  which  Scripture  has  m 
many  places  been  careful  to  tell  us  descendeth  from  above, 
and  rightly,  for  that  is  the  secret  through  making  use  of 
which  it  can  alone  be  attained.  If  we  would  have  it,  ^® 
must  receive  it  as  a  gift.  It  is  no  inherent  property  of 
certain  minds ;  it  is  not  even  what  can  be  won  by  JOS^ 
natural  ability  and  perseverance.  Gt)d  has  given  ^ 
means  of  perfection  and  faculties  of  reasoning,  by  which 
to  attain  unto  it ;  but  He  has  not  so  made  these  that  they 
will  succeed  even,  if  they  assert  their  independence  o^ 
Himself  and  of  the  enlightenment  of  His  Holy  Spi^** 
He  has  set  light  and  darkness  before  us,  and  left  us  b^ 
to  take  light  or  to  take  darkness ;  but  He  has  not  left  ^ 
free  nor  given  us  power  to  do  what  is  in  its  own  nato^ 
impossible;  and  to  find  spiritual  light,  true  wisdo^i 
which    is  not  from  God,  the  Father  of  lights  and 
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Fountain  of  all  true  wisdom,  is  indeed  a  thing  in  its  own 
nature  impossible. 

2.  Man  may  be  also  like  God  in  heart  or  aflfection.  It  is 
not  the  mind  but  the  heart,  not  intellect  but  affection, 
which  is  deepest,  which  is  central  in  human  nature  ;  and  if 
human  nature  be  unlike  the  Divine  nature  here  it  is  not 
worth  speaking  of  its  likeness  to  it  at  all.  But  it  is  most 
certain  that  the  true  life  of  the  heart  is  one,  for  God  and 
for  man :  that  life  is  not  knowledge,  but  love.  The  heart 
which  loves  not  lives  not.  God  is  love.  Love  is,  for  ever 
and  unchangeably,  essential  to  His  existence  as  God.  That 
this  is  so,  all  nature  and  providence  testify ;  and  yet  un- 
speakably more  than  either  has  the  wondrous  act  of 
sacrificing  love  shown  on  the  cross  testified  it.  Infinite 
Eis  is  the  Divine  heart,  love  fills  it.  And  oh  !  what  love  ! 
— ^a  love  which  exceedeth  unutterably  all  lower  love :  for 
bhe  most  ardent  friendship,  a  wife's  truest  affection,  a 
mother's  utmost  tenderness,  marvellous  in  their  depth 
and  intensity  as  these  can  be,  fall  short,  far  as  earth  is 
beneath  heaven,  of  the  love  which  found  full  expression 
for  itself  only  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

Still  God  has  by  endowing  the  human  heart  with  mani- 
fold capabilities  of  affection  rendered  it  possible  for  it  to 
represent  in  some  degree  this  aspect  of  His  character. 
All  the  true  and  holy  love  which  sweetens  and  beautifies 
earthly  life  is  a  resemblance,  although  only  a  faint  and 
glimmering  resemblance,  of  the  love  which  is  in  God. 
Wherever  a  human  heart  is  seen  purified  and  ennobled  by 
a  generous  affection,  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  loving 
heart  of  the  Eternal  Father.  A  mother's  self-denying 
love  for  her  child,  a  patriot's  sufferings  for  his  country,  a 
martyr's  readiness  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 
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these  are  all  manifestations^  however  faint  and  feeble,  of 
affections  which  have  their  pure  and  perfect  fountain  in 
the  Divine  nature,  in  the  bosom  of  Him  who  loved  ns 
and  gave  Himself  for  us. 

It  is  to  be   carefully  observed  however,  as  I  haye 
already  said,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  possessing  of  capaci- 
ties of  aflfoction,  nor  even  their  active  exercise,  but  their 
right  exercise,  so  that  they  are  pure,  self-denying,  aaA 
holy,  which  causes  us  to  be  in  heart  after  the  likeness  of 
Qt)d.     It  is  the  loving  with  a  love  which  is  Divine  in  it^ 
source,  and  Divine  in  its  nature,  and  which,  while  it  re- 
joices in  all  of  good  that  exists,  ever  finds  itself  supreme! 
attracted  to   God  as  the   Being  in  whom  all  goodne^ 
dwells  and  in  whom  all  things  worthy  of  love  "live,  am 
move,  and  have  their  being ; ''  the  loving  with  that  lor 
of  which  St.  John  says,  "love  is  of  God,  and  every  on 
that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God,'*  am 
again,    "  G  od  is  love ;    and  he  that   dwelleth  in  Ion 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."    By  nothing  can 
become  so  like  to  God  as  by  that  love. 

3.  But  again,  as  in  mind^nd  heart,  so  also  in  life  ma; 
man  bear  the  image  of  God.      God  created  the  hnma 
soul    with    personal    power,    or    will;    gave   it  ability 
to  act  from  within,  to  determine  itself,  and  so  to  reflect 
His  character  in  a  way  which  the  material  world  cannot?* 
It  is  true  that  here  the  Divine  glory  could  but  dimly 
shine  through  the  human  medium,  so  infinitely  superior  i« 
the  will  of  God  to  that  of  man  in  its  power,  its  freedofli, 
its  range  of  sway.     It  is  the  source  of  all  created  ex- 
istence, supports  and  preserves  and  rules  all,  and  cannot 
be  constrained  or  baffled,  misled  or  tempted,  as  the  ^ 
of  man  can  be,  as  the  will  even  of  Adam  was ;  it  is  a  wil' 
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8  its  own  law  in  itself,  while  the  will  of  man  has 
L  the  will  of  Grod,  and  cannot  seek  its  law  else- 
thout  thereby  falling  into  sin  and  misery, 
however  as  is  the  distance  between  the  human 
Qe  will,  God  gave  man  the  power  of  will,  in  order 
ight  be  so  far  like  His  own  as  to  be  a  righteous 
)  which  avoideth  iniquity   and  followeth  after 

It  should,  so  far  as  its  sway  extends,  conform 
Ijo  the  requirements  of  moral  law.  In  making 
Eis  image,  God  designed  him  to  reflect  on  the 
rough  action,  through  exertion  of  will,  through 

conduct,  in  the  measure  determined  by  his 
[y  capacities,  the  moral  excellency  which  He  has 
in  infinite  measure,  in  absolute  perfection,  and 
se  of  which  fiUeth  heaven,  for  there  the  angels 
he  throne  cease  not,  as  they  veil  their  faces  with 
igs,  to  cry  in  sacred  rapture,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Drd  of  hosts.'' 

then  are  the  features  of  that  image  in  which 
ited  man.  And  in  the  day  of  his  creation  man 
h  of  those  features  untarnished  and  unbroken ; 
1  feature  was  in  its  proper  place,  was  in  a  right 
to  every  other  feature.  The  result  was,  an  image 
Du  the  spirit  of  man,  not  large  perhaps,  but  true 
so  far  as  it  went;  immeasurably  below  its  Original, 
ect  of  its  kind  and  very  beautiful.  All  was  order, 
rmony,  and  happiness  within.  The  desires  were 
t  to  the  will ;  the  will  was  obedient  to  the  reason ; 
on  was  full  of  the  pure  and  holy  light  which  comes 
)d.  Truth  filled  the  mind,  and  love  the  heart,  and 
;  the  life  of  man;  and  he  had  no  pain  or  sorrow 
r,  no  want  unsatisfied,  no  good  denied  him. 
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II.  Wo  have  tlius  considered  the  statement  of  our  text 
in  itself,  and  would  now  proceed  to  draw  from  it  reiy 
briefly  a  few  practical  inferences. 

1.  Let  it  teach  us  in  what  the  true  dignity  of  human 
nature  consists.     It  is  not  in  any  outward  things  which  a 
man  can  possess,  not  in  what  is  accidental  and  accessory, 
such  as  wealth  or  worldly  rank,  reputation  or  success; 
it  is  not  in  health  of  body,  or  strength,  or  beauty.    It  is  in 
this  alone,  that  God  has  made  man  a  living  soul,  closely 
related  by  nature  to  Himself;  that  He  has  given  to  man 
the  exclusive  privilege  on  earth  of  bearing  His  image.  It 
becomes  us,  remembering  this  truth,  to  respect  the  image 
of  God  both  in  ourselves  and  in  others.     In  ourselves! 
If  I  make  the  attainment  of  any  merely  earthly  advantage 
the  great  end  of  my  being,  if  I  throw  my  energies  mainly 
or  altogether  into  the  pursuit  of  what  will  perish  with  the 
using,  into  any  of  the  low  ambitions  of  the  world,  instead 
of  striving  to  cultivate  in  myself  that  elevation  of  thought, 
that  purity  of  feeling,  that  holiness  of  life,  which  are  ele- 
ments of  the  image  of  God,  I  demean  myself,  am  guilty 
of  miserable  self-degradation,  sin  grievously  against  my 
own  nature,  and  ought  to  be  filled  with  shame  and  con- 
tempt of  myself.    In  others  !  If  we  would  be  neither  arro- 
gant to  the  poor  nor  crouching  to  the  great,  if  we  would 
be  blameless  alike  of  pride  and  meanness,  wo  must  learn  to 
honour  men  at  their  real  worth,  to  bow  before  whatever 
excellence  testifies  of  God  in  man,  wherever  we  see  it,  and 
to  hold  in  slight  esteem  all  those  surface  distinctions  of 
fortune  and  class,  the  magnitude  and  value  of  which 
human  vanity  so  grossly  exaggerates.     The  soul  of  each 
one  of  you,  my  friends,  has  come  from  a  source,  and  has 
been  endowed  with  a  nature  the  noblest;  and  surely  the 
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jiference  is  a  reasonable  one,  that  your  conduct  should 
3e  correspondingly  noble. 

2.  Again,  the  truth  that  God  created  man  in  His  image 
should  teach  us  humility.  It  means,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  all  that  wo  have  of  good  in  us,  that  all  the  attributes 
of  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  active  nature,  all  the 
powers  by  which  we  apprehend  truth  and  follow  good, 
are  of  God,  are  faint  imitations  of  His  perfections  formed 
in  us  by  His  own  hand.  It  means  that  we  have  nothing 
good  in  us  that  we  have  not  received,  and  consequently 
wo  may  not  glory  as  if  wo  had  not  received  but  created 
it.  There  is  but  one  thing  our  own ;  it  is  the  marring 
and  spoiling  of  the  good,  it  is  the  choice  of  evil  and  the 
rejection  of  good,  it  is  the  incessant  continuance  of  tho 
pernicious  work  which  Satan  tempted  Adam  to  com- 
mence, the  breaking  and  destroying  of  the  holy  image  in 
which  God  created  man,  in  which  He  placed  the  perfec- 
tion and  blessedness  of  man,  and  of  which  every  fragment 
is  still  precious  in  His  sight. 

3.  There  is  a  third  lesson.     We  have  had  our  thoughts 
turned  to  tho  state  in  which  man  was  created.     Wo  all 
know  by  sad  experience  how   different  is  the  state  in 
which  man  now  is.     The  spirit  of  man  has  still  a  life 
peculiar  to  it,  one  which  must  continue  for  ever ;  but  that 
life  flows  on,  not  as  it  was  meant  to  do,  calm  and  bright 
under  the  light  of  God^s  countenance,  but  dark  and  slug- 
gish, and  foul  with  all  tho  impurities  of  fleshly  lust  and 
appetite.      Man   is    still    endowed    with  free-will;    but 
rooted  aversion  to  God  is  manifest  in  his  acts  of  choice. 
He  has  stiU  no  mean  powers  of  knowledge,  but  is  sadly 
devoid  of  spiritual  discernment.      His  heart  has  still  a 
vast  capacity  of  loving;  but  it  ever  attaches  itself  to 
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objects  which  cannot  fully  satisfy  it,  and  often  to  the 
vilest  things.  He  can  still  admire  virtue  and  religion; 
but  he  hates  to  practise  them,  and,  approving  Yih&i  is 
good,  he  nevertheless  does  what  is  evil.  The  gold  his 
become  dim,  the  most  fine  gold  has  been  changed.  Ear- 
mony  has  given  place  to  anarchy,  happiness  to  misery. 
To  what  is  the  change  to  be  traced  ?  To  the  sin  of 
Adam :  one  act  of  disobedience  has  brought  death  into 
the  world,  and  all  our  woe.  Can  there,  I  ask,  be  a  more 
striking,  a  more  awful  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  ain 
and  of  the  intensity  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  ?  See  there 
what  it  has  done !  See  how  God  regards  it !  We  dare 
not  say,  we  dare  not  think,  that  the  punishment  was 
greater  than  the  offence  deserved,  but  are  constrained  to 
believe  that  it  was  all  due,  and  that  if  the  consequences  of 
the  sins  which  men  daily  commit  appear  less  terrible,  it  is  in 
all  probability  only  because  we  cannot  trace  them  so  well. 
If  we  could  lift  up  the  veil  which  hides  the  eternal  world 
from  our  view,  I  fear  the  consequences  of  these  actions 
might  be  seen  to  be  as  unutterably  woeful.  There  was 
much  that  was  exceptional  about  Adam's  sin,  but  there 
was  nothing  exceptional  in  the  abhorrence  with  which  God 
regarded  it.  In  us  as  in  Adam,  now  as  then,  it  is  the 
abominable  thing  which  He  hates;  and  no  words  can 
describe  its  inherent  vileness,  or  the  utter  ruin  in  which 
it  must  issue  if  not  pardoned  and  effaced  by  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

4.  A  fourth  lesson  is  the  duty  of  self-dedication  to  God. 
When  there  was  shown  to  Christ  a  Roman  penny,  having 
on  it  the  image  of  Ca9sar,  Ho  drew  the  inference  that  as  it 
bore  the  image  of  CaDsar  so .  it  should  be  paid  to  Cassar : 
"  Give  to  Cassar,''  He  said,  "  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.' 
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ell^  God  has  made  man  in  His  image.  All  of  you  bear 
3  image  of  God^  however  marred  and  mutilated  it  may 
,  Give  then  to  God  that  which  is  God's.  GHve  to 
m  what  He  has  sealed  as  His  own.  Give  to  Him 
arselves,  those  souls  which  are  yourselves,  and  on 
ich  He  has  put  His  image.  Sin,  it  is  true, 
>ke  and  effaced  that  image;  but  God  has  nevei*  re- 
rded  sin  as  other  than  a  wrong  committed  against 
mself,  and  has  never  ceased  to  seek  to  undo  what  it 
{,  and  restore  what  it  took  away.  The  whole  plan  of 
lempfcion  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  said,  is  one  for 
)  restoration  with  increased  splendour  of  the  Divine 
ELge  in  us,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding, 
)  purification  of  the  heart,  and  the  direction  of  the  will, 
t  us  not  be  such  enemies  to  ourselves  as  to  refuse  to 
icur  in  this  glorious  and  gracious  plan,  but  accept  it 
"h.  thankful  joy,  and  act  on  it  in  humble  reliance  on  the 
ength  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  then  we  who  have  so 
Lg  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  will  again  be  privi- 
^d  to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  for  Christ  Him* 
f  will  be  found  in  us  the  hope  of  glory.  ''  Beloved, 
w  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
lat  we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall 
pear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
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"Acci*tain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himBelf  a 
kingdom,  and  to  return,'*  etc. — Luke^  xix.  12-27. 

In  this  parable  it  is  the  design  of  our  Lord  to  show  forth 
His  relationship  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  His  Church ; 
while  in  the  corresponding  one  (Matt,  xxv.)  delivered 
somewhat  later  to  His  disciples,  He  shadows  forth  His 
dealings  with  His  Church  alone.  The  title  of  nobility 
belongs  to  Him  by  human  and  Divine  right.  The  epithet 
itself  is  ennobled  in  the  lips  of  Him  who  is  declared  to  be 
the  "  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person/'  On  the  ground  also  of  human 
ancestry  it  belongs  to  Him.  He  was  the  descendant 
'^  according  to  the  flesh  '^  of  men  who  had  walked  with 
God,  who  had  been  even  more  illustrious  by  the  purity 
and  steadfastness  of  their  faith  than  by  the  loftiness  of 
the  positions  they  were  called  to  fill. 

Yet  it  is  on  the  personal  dignity  of  His  character  that 
His  true  claim  to  the  mediatorial  kingdom  rests.  The 
lustre  of  Divine  holiness,  shining  forth  in  the  midst  of 
suffering  and  of  conflict,  proclaimed  Him  of  all  the 
human  race  alone  to  be  worthy  to  become  "  head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church.^'  "  Wherefore,*'  says  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  His  obedience  unto  death,  the  death 
of  the  cross,  "  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name.'' 

The  object  of  our  Lord's  departure,  the  position  as- 
sumed by  men  toward  His  kingdom,  and  the  decision 
His  return  will  bring  with  it,  are  the  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  parable. 

I.  The  pwpose  of  our  Lord's  departure j  to  receive  for 
Himself  a  kingdom. 

His  exaltation  must  be  commensurate  with  the  hnmili- 
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ation  to  whicli  He  had  voluntarily  submitted.  His  suf- 
ferings were  a  presage  of  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
Seated  upon  His  heavenly  throne.  He  awaits  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Father^s  purposes  concerning  Himself, 
presides  over  His  Church,  and  renders  all  the  forces  of 
the  world  subservient  to  the  progress  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  His  kingdom. 

We  conceive  of  this  kingdom — 

1.  As  afar  off.  The  path  which  leads  thither  ^'  the 
vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen ;  the  lion's  whelps  have  not 
trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it/'  Upon  these 
realms  shine  other  suns  with  undimmed  splendour,  upon 
them  is  shed,  the  beauty  of  another  spring,  the  glory  of 
a  fairer  summer  than  we  in  this  remote  speck  of  creation 
have  known.  Morally  too  it  is  afar  off.  A  world  into 
which  the  discord  of  sin  enters  not,  where  the  pang  of 
remorse  is  not  felt,  the  fire  of  temptation  does  not  scorch, 
the  blossoms  of  promise  do  not  disappoint,  is  a  world 
essentially  different  from  anything  with  which  our  expe- 
rience is  familiar.  It  sparkles  before  us  in  the  darkness, 
like  those  distant  stars  whose  light  reaches  us,  but  the 
divergence  of  whose  rays  not  even  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments are  able  to  measure. 

2.  As  made  familiar  to  our  hope  through  Christ. 
**  Our  conversation  (citizenship)  is  in  heaven "  is  the 
apostle's  declaration,  in  the  name  of  all  believers.  No 
loved  name  on  earth  calls  forth  the  home  feelings 
awakened  within  the  Christian's  heart  by  the  name  of 
his  heavenly  fatherland.  Our  most  hallowed,  most  en- 
during affections  gather  round  it.  The  earliest  and 
latest  aspirations  of  the  new  life  are  directed  towards  it. 

3.  As  a  kingdom  io  which  the  believer  quickly  passes. 
He  who  spoke  to  the  penitent  malefactor  the  words, 
"  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,"  will  speak 
in  turn  the  same  promise  to  each  of  His  children.  No 
dark  untrodden  valleys,  no  pathless  mountains  lie  be- 
tween the  believer  and  his  home.  The  clouds  which  hid 
the   receding   Saviour  from  the  view  of  His   disciples 
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formed  no  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  those  disciples  with 
Himself.  For  the  Christian^  to  depart  is  to  be  with 
Christ. 

II.  ChrisVa  claims,  during  His  absence,  are  in  great 
measure  disregarded. 

1.  Many  have  entirely  denied  His  kingly  aathority. 
'^  His  citizens  hated  him^  and  sent  a  message  after  him^ 
saying,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us/' 
Judeea  and  Galilee^  the  land  of  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
the  scene  of  His  mighty  works,  the  object  of  His  un- 
wearied love  and  compassion,  refused  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  the  promised  Messiah.     His  compassion  and  love 
were  rewarded  with  hatred  and  persecution.    The  daugh- 
ter of  Zion  had  no  other  crown  for  her  King  than  tie 
crown  of  thorns,  no  other  throne  than  the  cross  of  shame. 
In  the  final  choice  between  Jesus  Barabbas  and  Jesus 
which  is  called  the  Christ,  the  Jewish  people  chose  the 
robber,  and  condemned  the  Prince  of  glory  to  death. 

From  the  Grentile  nations  arose  the  same  cry  when 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  them.  The  hatred  which  the 
Jews  had  concentrated  upon  Christ  was  now  directed 
against  His  heralds.  Greece  in  the  pride  of  her  intellect, 
and  Rome  in  the  pride  of  her  power,  turned  away  with 
contempt  from  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord.  Everywhere  was  heard  the  impatient  exclamation, 
"  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.'' 

Through  eighteen  centuries  in  hke  manner  the  sain^ 
cry  has  gone  up  to  heaven  from  every  worldly  heart,  as  it 
has  measured  the  claims  of  Jesus  against  the  attractions 
of  its  idols — wealth,  honour,  pleasure,  ease.  The  t^ 
spouse  of  the  world  to  a  Saviour  who  imposes  the  cross 
of  self-denial,  as  the  first  condition  of  allegiance  to  His 
kingdom,  has  ever  in  effect  been,  "  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  us.'' 

2.  Not  bH  His  professed  servants  manifest  becoming 
fidelity  in  His  service. 

In  the  Master's  house,  even  on  earth,  there  are  many 
servants^    some  called  to  more    distixigaished  servic^; 
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others  to  less,  but  all  placed  in  positions  of  trust.  Life, 
healthy  powers  of  mind  and  body,  time,  opportunities, 
influence,  possessions,  are  so  many  deposits,  to  be  im- 
proved by  being  put  to  good  use  for  Christ.  The  sum 
entrusted,  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  each,  and 
therefore  represented  by  Luke  as  equal  in  every  case,  is 
in  the  hands  of  one  five  talents,  of  another  two,  of  another 
one.  Yet  even  amongst  these  favoured  servants  we  find 
at  least  one,  and  that  one  of  whom  comparatively  little 
was  required,  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  lum  by 
his  kind  and  gracious  Master. 

m.  Chrisfs  return  is  a  period  of  supreme  decision, 

1 .  It  is  the  return  in  triumph  of  the  rejected  Saviour  to 
the  scene  of  His  conflict  and  sufiering.  It  is  the  coming 
of  creation's  King  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  His  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  visible  estabUshment  in  glory  of  the 
kingdom  long  down-trodden  by  the  sons  of  darkness. 

2.  It  is  a  time  when  His  servants  shall  be  called  to 
places  of  honour.  *^  Then  he  commanded  these  servants 
to  be  called  unto  him,''  etc.  Faithful  to  Him  in  time  of 
trial,  they  are  to  enter  into  their  Master's  joy,  the  joy  of 
His  success.  Faithful  in  a  lowly  position,  their  powers 
are  now  to  find  a  wider  field  for  their  exercise.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  household  is  to  give  place  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  states.  They  are  made  kings  and  priests 
nnto  God,  and  shall  reign  with  Him  on  the  earth.  Not 
all  are  raised  to  positions  of  equal  influence — to  the  one 
ten  cities,  to  another  five,  etc.;  but  only  he  who  made 
the  obscurity  of  his  condition  an  excuse  for  indolence  or 
indifference,  who  buried  in  a  life  of  sloth  the  gift  that 
was  in  him,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  honours  of  his 
Lord.  Not  for  want  of  opportunities,  but  for  want  of 
faithfulness  in  the  opportunities  he  has,  is  he  rejected. 

3.  It  is  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  Christ  shall  receive 
the  merited  punishment.  Strange  that  any  should  be  the 
foes  of  such  a  king,  and  stranger  still  that  such  should 
be  found  in  the  raris  of  His  rightful  subjects.  Yet  the 
'*  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ "  are  uiJiappily  not  yet 
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an  extinct  class.  The  message  of  grace  and  love  Las 
been  delivered  to  tliem  in  vain ;  the  offer  of  more  than 
an  amnesty,  of  a  perfect  pardon  and  restoration,  has  been 
contemptuously  rejected  by  them.  Declared  enemies  of 
light,  of  holiness,  and  of  the  Redeemer,  they  have  chosen 
to  brave  the  anger  of  the  King.  The  work  of  mercy  is 
for  them  exhausted.  Nothing  remains  to  impede  tbe 
course  of  Divine  justice,  to  arrest  the  descent  of  the 
sword  of  God's  wrath.  In  the  execution  of  a  righteous 
sentence,  the  King  exclaims,  '^  Those  mine  enemies, 
which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
hither,  and  slay  them  before  me.'' 


Christ  and  Old  Testament  Scriptuhes. — The  Old  Testa- 
ment calls  for  Christ  on  behalf  of  Israel,  all  nations,  every 
broken  heart,  every  contrite  spirit;  and  \t proclaims  Rim^^^ 
light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  consolation  of  Israel,  tho  aolac*  of 
all  that  mourn.  He  who  has  learnt  to  feel  this  will  ever  more 
clearly  perceive  that  the  significance  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  Christian  lies  not  merely  in  the  sparse  collection  of 
prophetic  passages,  whicli  are  only  preserved  and  are  of 
importance  to  support  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  New 
Testament :  but  that  he  has  here  before  him  the  long  impres- 
sive lesson  of  all  that  a  sinful  humanity,  a  sinful  nation,! 
sinful  heart,  must  learn  and  experience  about  God  and  itself, 
before  it  feels  the  need  of,  before  it  is  able  to  receive,  the  perfect 
consolation  it  finds  only  in  Christ — in  Christ,  the  Divinelj 
appointed  culminating  point,  on  account  of  whom  the  history 
of  humanity  describes  all  its  revolutions,  passes  througb  all 
its  mysterious  developments,  to  find  after  forty  centuries 
in  Him  its  turning  point,  and  henceforth  to  pursue  it«  ^J 
in  an  entirely  new  sphere — .  .  .  in  Christ,  for  whom  de 
heart  must  leani  to  call  aud  long,  at  the  closed  gates  of 
paradise,  amidst  the  waters  of  the  flood,  in  the  parcbcd 
wilderness,  in  the  dreary  captivity,  out  of  the  depth  and  dark- 
ness, in  order  afterwards  to  have  in  Him  the  "  great  joy,"  a^w 
the  light  which  is  "  the  life  of  men." — Nicuolas  Bebt's. 
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A  KEW  TBANSLATIOIT,  WITH  NOTES. 

BT    PEOF.    J.    n.    GODWIN. 

BOOK  I. 
Introduction,  and  Mhmtry  in  Galilee. 

PART  III, 
Ministry  in  Galilee,  to  the  close, 

Div.  V.    Betimi  to  Oalilee,     (IX.  2-32.) 

'  And  after  six  days  Jesus  took  away  Peter  and  James     S"°' 
^nd  John,  and  led  them  up  to  a  high  mountain,  apart  by  ration 


Div.  Y.  (Chap.  ix.  2-82.)  The  transfiguration  of  Christ  being  separated  from 
'the  confession  of  St.  Peter  by  the  interval  of  a  week,  it  cannot  bo  inferred 
that  these  events  were  in  the  same  district.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
Yet  urn  to  Galilee,  either  before  or  after ;  bat  the  statements  which  follow 
show  that  the  return  preceded.  For,  on  descending  from  the  mountain, 
JeBOfl  found  the  Jewish  scribes  disputing  with  the  disciples  ;  and  Galilee  is 
described  as  the  country  in  which  they  already  were,  and  not  as  that  to 
irhich  they  afterwards  went.  There  are  three  connected  sections, — the 
irision  on  the  mount,  the  cure  of  a  demoniac  on  the  morrow,  and  the  second 
prediction  of  His  death. 

Sec.  I.  (Mark  ii.  2-13  ;  Matt.  xvii.  1-13;  Luke  ix.  28-36.)  After  the 
declaration  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  account  of  His  appearance  in  glory 
follows.  These  scenes  are  in  striking  contrast;  but  the  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  former,  and  a 
Reparation  for  the  event  then  predicted.  Probably  on  the  evening  of  the 
following  sa'bbath,  Jesus  took  three  disciples,  and  went  with  them  by  night 
to  some  lofty  hill.  There  they  slept,  while  He  continued  in  prayer.  When 
they  woke  they  found  they  were  not  alone,  but  Moses  and  Elijah  were  con- 
versing with  Jesus.  They  were  bright,  but  His  appearance  was  as  the 
brightness  of  the  sun.  They  spoke  with  Him  concerning  His  approaching 
departure ;  and  as  the  disciples  heard  the  discourse,  Peter  expressed  his 
delight,  and  his  desire  to  render  some  service.    Suddenly  a  cloud  covered 
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themselves.     ^  And  His  appearance  was  changed  before 
them ;  and  His  garments  became  glittering,  very  white 


them,  and  they  were  filled  with  awe  at  this  special  sign  of  the  Diyine  pre- 
sence.    They  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  directing  them  to  the  Son  of  God. 
Overcome  with  fear,  they  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  till  Jesus  touched  them 
and  enconraged  them.     Then  looking  np,  they  saw  that  He  alone  was  with 
them.     Descending  from  the  hill,  they  were  told  to  keep  to  themselves  for  a 
time  what  they  had  witnessed.     In  reply  to  their  inquiry  respecting  EUjah, 
whose  disappearance  they  could  not  reconcile  with  the  received  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  they  were  told  that  the  prophecy  resx^ecting  Elijah  had 
been  fulfilled    in    the    person   of    John    the    Baptist.      St.    Luke    adds 
some  details   not  given  by  the   other  evangelists,   but    omits   the    con- 
versation   respecting    Elijah.      The    narratives  of     St.    Mark     and    St 
Matthew  agree  more  closely  than  usual ;  but  there  are  still  the  differences, 
verbal  and  real,  which  prove  that  the  writers  could  not  have  copied  one  from 
another,  nor  have  derived  their  narratives  entirely  from  one  source.    The 
testimonies    are    independent,   and  cannot  be  resolved  into   one.     The 
number    of    witnesses    to  this    event    makes    delusion    impossible,  and 
their  character  precludes  the  supposition  of  deception.    The  testimony  of 
the  three  evangelists  is  confirmed  by  that  of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  18).    The 
brightness  upon  the  face  of  Moses,  recorded  Exod.  xxxiv.  29  and  referred  to 
2  Cor.  iii.  7,  has  some  resemblance  to  what  is  here  related ;  but  it  eould  not 
have  produced  a  myth  respecting  Jesus,  with  the  characteriBtics  of  this  nar- 
rative ;  so  simple  in  form  and  moral  in  purpose,  presenting  such  views  of 
the    perfection  of  Jesus    and   the    imperfection  of  the    apostles.     The 
supposition    that  the    light  seen  by  the  apostles  was  the  reflection  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  that  Moses  and  Elijah  were  twoimknown  disciples,  is  not 
an  interpretation  of  the  narrative,  but  a  contradiction.    The  re-appearaneeof 
the  dead  can  be  regarded  as  an  impossibility  only  by  those  who  deny  their 
existence ;  and  the  glory  in  which  they  appeared  may  be  merely  what  is 
natural  in  a  higher  state.     Such  a  manifestation  of  the  invisible  would  be 
most  improbable,  if  the  occasion  were  not  such  as  to  render  it  highly  proper. 
This  event,  like  aU  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  both  a  Divine  attesta- 
tion to  His  mission,  and  a  symbol  of  His  glory,  of  which  no  material  ipkii- 
dour  could  be  more  than  a  sign.    What  was  seen,  and  what  was  heard,  were 
primarily  for  the  three  apostles,  to  strengthen  their  faith  when  they  shooU 
behold  the  subsequent  humiliation  of  their  Lord.    Ultimately,  they  were  Iff 
all ;  adding  to  other  evidences  that  of  the  Divine  Voice,  and  supplying  afom 
in  which  all  disciples  might  think  of  their  Lord,  in  addition  to  that  given  lif 
the  general  history.  There  was  also  in  this  scene  a  symbolioal  lepcMMUditioB 
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as  snow ;  like  it  no  fuller  on  the  earth  can  whiten.  *  And 
there  appeared  to  them  Elijah  with  Moses;  and  they 
were  conversing  with  Jesus.  *  And  Peter  speaking  said 
to  Jesus,  Eabbi,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  here :  and  let  us 
make  three  tents,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elijah.  ^  'For  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  for 
they  were  filled  with  awe. 

'  And  a  cloud  appeared  overshadowing  them;  and  a 
Yoice  came  from  the  cloud.  This  is  my  beloved  Son: 


of  the  onion  of  the  Mosaic  with  the  Christian  system,  and  of  the  snbordina- 
tion  of  the  former ;  and  also  of  the  association  of  all  the  redeemed  with 
Christ,  in  the  glory  of  His  heavenly  kingdom. 

*  The  interval  was  a  week,  which  might  be  described  as  after  six,  or  eight 
days,  the  reckoning  being  exclnsiye  or  inclusive  of  the  sabbaths  (John  xx. 
S6).  St.  Lnke  says  that  it  was  after  eight  days,  and  that  Jesus  withdrew  to 
the  nwn"^'"  for  prayer.  The  same  disciples  were  selected  to  accompany 
Him  on  two  other  occasions  (v.  87 ;  xiv.  33).  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
ponng  that  the  mountain  was  Tabor,  on  the  top  of  which  there  was  a  town 
and  fortress. 

*  The  description  has  some  resemblance  to  that  given  Dan.  x.  6 ;  Hey. 
L14. 

^  8t.  Luke  states  that  the  subject  of  their  conversation  was  His  departure, 
which  is  described  as  an  exodus ;  and  of  the  apostles  he  says,  that  their  eyes 
had  been  heavy  with  sleep.  The  legislator,  and  the  reformer,  of  the  Jewish 
nation  were  permitted  now  to  see  Him,  to  whose  coming  they  looked  forward, 
And  of  whose  greater  works  theirs  were  typical  and  preparatory.  (Dent,  xviii. 
16;  Heb.  iiL  5.)  On  some  other  occasion  during  the  life  of  Jesus,  not 
notieed  in  the  history,  tlie  same  privilege  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
fiiher  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Of  Abraham  our  Lord  said,  tliat  he  not  only 
raised  that  ho  should  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  he  did  see  this 
and  was  glad.  The  first  statement  refers  to  the  joy  of  anticipation,  and  the 
leeond  to  the  gladness  of  hope  fulfilled  (John  viii.  5C).  All  the  patriarchs 
•le  said  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  future ;  and  the  redeemed  of  all  ages 
unite  in  the  same  song  of  praise.   (Heb.  xi.  13,  40;  Hcv.  i.  5 ;  v.  9.) 

7  The  elond  is  noticed  as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  presence  (£xod.  xx.  21 ; 
iL  84;  1  Kings  viii.  10).  The  testimony  is  similar  to  that  given  at  the 
hiirtif"^  oC  Christ,  with  the  additional  precept. 
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HEAR  Him.  *  And  suddenly  looking  around^  they  no 
longer  saw  any  one,  but  Jesus  only  with  themselves. 

®  Now  as  they  were  descending  from  the  mountaiii,  He 
directed  them  that  they  should  not  relate  to  any  what 
they  had  seen,  but  when  the  Son  of  Man  has  risen  from 
the  dead.  ^®  And  they  observed  the  'direction,  seeking 
among  themselves,  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  was. 

"  And  they  asked  Him  saying,  Wherefore  do  the 
scribes  declare  that  Elijah  must  come  first  ?     ^  Then  in 


^  What  was  witnessed  was  seen  onlj  by  three,  and  for  a  time  it  was  not  to 

be  declared  to  any ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  an  adranta^  givflo 

to  a  few,  and  withheld  from  others.     If  in  some  respects  it  was  an  adTinttge 

to  have  seen  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  therefore  to  have  had  faith  in  Him, 

in  some  respects  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  faith  in  Him,  withont  hsTing 

seen  them  (John  xx.  29).     It  is  better  to  know  some  things  by  betting 

than  by  seeing ;  and  better  not  to  hear  of  some  things,  till  others  cooneetad 

with  them  can  be  known  also.     The  impression  made  on  the  seoaa  by 

visible  objects  is  involuntary,  and  the  lessons  thos  forced  on  the  mini 

are  limited.    What  is  seen  is  always  of  less  valae  than  what  is  suggttttd. 

As  that  which  is  presented  to  the  senses  is  lessened,  that  which  is  appn- 

bended  by  the  mind  increases  in  extent,  elevation,  parity,  and  moral  power. 

^  The  prophecy  of  Malachi,  iv.  5,  which  mentions  the  name  of  £l|jtiit 

was  understood  literally  and  wrongly.    It  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Joim 

the  Baptist,  who  came  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  (Luke  i.  17)t  ^ 

who  was  not  what  the  Jews  expected,  Elijah  himself  (John  i.  21).   /eR» 

declared  that  this  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  the  person  and  miniftiy^ 

John,  and  He  said  nothing  of  any  other  fulfilment  in  the  future  (Matt.  xi. 

14  ;  xvii.  13).    The  restoration  attributed  to  him  is  the  recall  of  the  Jewiib 

people,  from  the  wrong  teaching  and  practices  of  later  times,  to  the  tuStt 

and  better  lessons  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.     Thus  he  prepared  the  vij 

of  the  Lord,  by  whom  all  the  promises  will  be  fulfilled  (Acta  iii.  21).    Um 

typical  character  of  the  Old  Testament  would  increase  the  common  meii* 

phorical  usage  of  names.     The  names  of  David  and  Israel  are  nsed  in  p>^ 

dictions  respecting  Christ  and  the  Christian  Church. 

u  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  disciples,  Jesus  first  declared  tbtt  tbe 
prophecy  was  true ;  and  then,  by  another  question,  led  them  to  see  that  tltt 
interpretation  to  which  they  referred  was  fahse.    The  scribM  disKgu^ 
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reply  He  said  to  them,  Elijah  indeed  coming  first  does 
restore  all  things.  And  how  is  it  written  respecting  the 
Son  of  man,  that  He  should  suffer  much,  and  be  de- 
spised ?  ^^  But  I  declare  to  you,  that  Elijah  also  has 
come ;  and  they  did  to  him  what  they  chose ;  even  as  it 
is  written  respecting  him. 

^*  And  coming  to  the  disciples.  He  saw  much  people     Sec.  I 
around  them,  and  scribes  questioning  with  them.     ^*  And  Demonii 


all  the  predictions  respecting  the  snfferingfl  of  Christ,  and  were  equally 
wrong  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  messenger  who  was  to  precede  Him. 
^  The  prediction  referred  to  was  not  only  true,  but  it  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  other  predictions  also.  There  is  no  special  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  sufferings  of  John ;  but  these  were  included  in  all  the 
general  indications  of  the  suffering  which  is  appointed  for  the  servants  of 
Qod»  and  especially  for  those  who  are  called  to  the  highest  service. 

Special  manifestations  of  favour  attend  entire  submission 
to  the  Divine  will. 

Outward  splendour  is  the  proper  accompaniment  of  in- 
ward excellence. 

Christ  is  attested  to  men  as  the  object  of  Divine  approval 
and  delight. 

Therefore  they  should  love  and  trust,  honour  and  obey 
Him. 

First  lessons  are  to  be  retained,  that  further  may  bo 
received. 

Prophecy  teaches  that  suffering  belongs  to  the  present 
service  of  God. 

Sec.  II.  (Mark  ix.  14-29;  Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ;  Luke  ix.  87-43.)  When 
Jems  and  the  three  disciples  descended  from  the  mount  on  tlie  next  day, 
they  found  a  multitude  of  people  with  the  other  disciples.  Some  scribes 
vere  dispnting  with  them  ^  and  there  was  a  man  who  had  brought  a 
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directly  all  tHe  people  seeing  Him  were  amased;  and 
miming  forward  they  saluted  Him.  *•  And  He  asked 
the  scribes.  What  are  you  seeking  with  them  ?  ^^  And 
one  of  the  people  in  reply  said.  Teacher,  I  brought  to 
Thee  my  son  who  has  a  dumb  spirit.  **  And  whererer 
it  seizes  him,  it  dashes  him ;  and  he  foams,  and  gnashes 
his  teeth,  and  wastes  away.  And  I  spoke  to  Thy  disciples 
that  they  should  cast  it  out ;  and  they  had  not  power. 
^'  But  He  answering  him  said,  0  people  without  faith! 
How  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  How  long  shall  I  bear 
with  you  ?     Bring  him  unto  Me. 

^  And  they  brought  him  to  Him.  And  seeing  Him, 
the  spirit  directly  convulsed  him :  and  falling  on  the 
ground,  he  rolled  foaming.    ^^  And  He  questioned  his 


demoniac  child,  that  he  might  be  healed.  The  disciples  had  attempted  tba 
care,  bat  they  had  failed ;  their  faith  not  being  sofficient  to  awakea  tbi 
roqaisite  faith  in  him  who  sought  their  help,  in  the  absence  of  their  Lord. 
The  application  was  now  made  to  Him.  He  first  expressed  regnt  a&d 
censure  for  the  want  of  faith  apparent  in  all ;  and  then,  haying  reqoiiedi&A 
produced  faith  in  the  father,  He  restored  health  to  the  child.  YnMntbt 
disciples  afterwards  asked  the  cause  of  their  failure,  thej  were  told  thiti^ 
was  from  their  want  of  faith,  and  that  this  resulted  from  self-iodfilgenM 
and  the  neglect  of  prayer. 

1^  St.  Luke  states  that  this  was  on  the  next  day  after  the  aaeeni. 

"^  The  wonder  of  the  people  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  and  oppottene 
appearance  of  Jesus,  not  by  any  supernatural  glory.  Of  this  no  mestko 
is  made ;  it  would  rather  have  deterred  than  attraoted  the  multitiide,  tf^ 
was  with  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  30) ;  and  the  supposition  is  inoonriiiM 
with  the  silence  respecting  the  gloty  they  had  seen,  which  the  disdplei  vtfi 
directed  to  observe. 

"^  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  give  the  full  expression, — 0  people  f^Si^ 
and  perverse :  a  description  corresponding  to  that  given  by  Mosett  ^ 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (Deut.  xxxii.  5,  20 ;  Phil.  ii.  15).  The  seribei  «• 
especially  referred  to,  and  the  people  generally,  but  not  the  apoetles.  1^ 
words  of  Jesus  express  censtire  and  compassion,  bat  no  impatienee. 

^  This  part  of  the  conversation  is  related  onQr  by  Bi.  Matk.    TIm  iBfvtt 
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father^  How  long  is  the  time,  it  has  been  as  this  with  him  ? 
Then  he  said,  From  childhood.  ^  And  often  it  has  cast 
him  into  fire,  and  into  water,  to  destroy  him.  But  if 
Thou  canst  do  anything,  help  us,  having  pity  on  us. 
"  Then  Jesus  said  to  him,  If  thou  canst  have  faith — ^All 
things  are  possible  to  one  who  has  faith.  ^  And  directly 
the  father  of  the  child,  crying  out  said  with  tears,  I  have 
faithj  Lord ;  give  help  to  my  want  of  faith. 

**  Then  Jesus  seeing  that  a  multitude  was  running  for- 
ward together,  rebuked  the  evil  spirit,  saying  to  it.  Thou 
spirit,  dumb  and  deaf,  I  order  thee.  Come  out  from  him, 
and  no  more  enter  into  him.  ^  And  crying  out  and 
convulsing  him  much,  it  came  out.  And  he  became  as 
dead;  so  that  many  said.  He  is  dead.  ^^  But  Jesus 
taking  hold  of  him  by  the  hand,  raised  him,  and  he 
stood  up. 

^  And  when  He  entered  into  a  house.  His  disciples 
questioned  Him  privately.  Wherefore  were  we  not  able 


iras  not  to  obtain  information,  but  to  manifest  sympathy  and  love,  which, 
ifith  the  following  declaration,  would  inspircr  confidence.  Similar  is  the 
conduct  described  on  other  occasions  (v.  9  ;  vii.  33  ;  viii.  23). 

**  The  want  of  faith  was  shown  in  the  words,  If  thou  canst  do  anything  ; 
and  to  them  the  words  refer  which  introduce  the  statement  respecting  the 
Bofficienoy  of  fftith.  The  preceding  article  separates  the  clause.  (Luke 
i.  62  ;  zxii.  87.) 

S7  gt.  Luke  says  that  Ho  healed  the  child,  who  was  an  only  son,  and 
restored  him  to  his  father ;  and  that  the  people  were  astonished  at  the  great- 
neu  of  the  power  of  God,  Bho¥m  in  this  and  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus. 

*  When  the  twelve  apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples  were  sent  forth  to 
their  special  mission ,  they  received  authority  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  out 
demons ;  and  apparently  they  used  this  power,  for  all  who  had  faith  to  seek 
from  them  Divine  help.  But  they  did  no  miracles  in  the  presence  of  Jesus, 
nor  while  in  attendance  upon  Him.  Subsequently,  the  power  of  healing 
which  was  possessed  by  them  and  by  other  disciples  was  subject  to  further 
xesirietioii.    They  could  not  cure  all  sickness,  and  did  not  make  the  at- 
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to  cast  it  out  ?  ^^  And  He  said  to  them,  This  kind 
iu  none  can  go  out^  unless  with  prayer  and  fasting. 

so.  III.      30  j^^^  coming  forth  thence,  they  journeyed  on  through 
liction  Galilee ;  and  He  was  not  willing  that  any  should  know 
it ;  '*  for  He  was  instructing  His  disciples. 

tempt.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  miraenlons  cnres  would  condnee  to  tbe 
progress  of  the  gospel :  these  occasions  were  discerned  by  faith,  and  onlj 
in  such  cases  was  the  power  to  be  exercised.  Here  there  was  such  an 
occasion,  if  the  condition  always  required — the  faith  of  the  applicant— were 
not  wanting.  The  application  was  made  to  the  disciples,  because  of  tbe 
absence  of  Jesus,  and  was  probably  without  faith,  merely  an  experiment.  Tbe 
disciples  were  not  entirely  without  faith,  or  they  would  not  have  attempted 
the  cure  ;  but  they  had  not  sufficient  faith,  or  they  would  have  diseemed 
the  impediment,  and  have  removed  it,  eyen  as  their  Lord  did. 

*9  The  statement  must  refer  to  the  disciples,  and  not  to  tbe  sick  child ; 
for  these  means  were  not  prescribed  to  him.  St.  Matthew  gives  tbe  re]>Ij 
more  completely,  referring  to  their  want  of  faith  and  to  the  power  of  ^tb. 
The  distinction  made  is  between  demons  and  dUeases^  and  not  between  one 
order  of  evil  spirits  and  another.  The  latter  might  depart  fh>m  merely 
natural  causes,  but  not  the  former. 

Faith^  when  feeble^  becomes  less^  through  association 

with  those  who  have  none. 
When  strong  it  is  communicative,  and  inspires  faith  in 

the  minds  of  others. 
Faith  is  the  condition  both  of  doing  and  receiving  the 

highest  good. 
It  is  preserved  and  promoted  by  communion  with  Goi 

Sec.  III.  (Mark  ix.  30-32 ;  Matt.  XTii.  22,  23 ;  Luke  ix.  43-45.)  Thii 
division  ends  as  the  preceding,  with  another  prediction  of  the  death  tfd 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  That  was  spoken  near  Ofesarea  Philippi»  this  iB 
Galilee  ;  that  declared  His  rejection  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  this  rrfers  to  ^ 
will  of  Ood.  In  the  third  prediction  reference  is  made  to  the  Romans.  ^ 
lesson  now  given  was  for  the  disciples  alone.  Tbe  publicity,  which  ^ 
before  been  avoided  among  the  Qentiles,  was  now  avoided  among  tbe  J^* 
partly,  it  might  be,  to  prevent  the  opposition  of  the  PhariBeei,  ao^  ^ 
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And  He  declared  to  them,  The  Son  of  Man  is  given  up 
into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  will  kill  Him ;  and  when 
killed^  on  the  third  day  He  will  rise  again.  ^  But  they 
anderstood  not  the  statement,  and  were  afraid  to  ques- 
tion Him. 


Div.  VI.   Converaationa  in  Capernaum,    (IX.  33-50.) 

''And  He  came  to  Capernaum.      And  being  in  the     Sec. 

iioase  He  questioned  them.  What  did  you  discuss  among  againa 
Pride. 

political  excitement  of  the  people ;  and  partly,  to  continue  the  lessons  of 
Lnstmetion,  which  even  the  disciples  coold  not  fally  receive. 

SI  Jesus  was  given  up  hy  Jadas  to  the  priests  (xiv.  10) ;  by  them  to  Pilate 
(xT.  1) ;  by  him  to  the  soldiers  (xv.  15) ;  and  He  was  given  up  by  the  will 
of  God  into  the  hands  of  wicked  men  to  be  crucified  (xiv.  41).  The  same 
kerm  is  used  in  all  these  cases.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  Divine  will ; 
men  in  general  being  mentioned  (Rom.  iv.  25  ;  viiL  22  ;  Acts  ii.  23.) 

ss  Their  misunderstanding  of  Old  Testament  prophecies  prevented  their 
cmderstanding  the  predictions  of  Jesus.  The  plain  signification  of  His 
words,  being  contrary  to  their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  was  set  aside  as 
impossible,  and  a  wrong  meaning  was  attributed  to  them.  They  knew  that 
something  was  declared  different  from  their  hopes ;  and  they  were  afraid  that 
tmths  still  more  unwelcome  might  be  stated,  if  explanation  was  sought ;, 
and  that  they  might  subject  themselves  to  censure,  as  on  former  occasions, 
hj  expressing  ignorance  and  opposition  (vii.  18  ;  viii.  21,  33). 

The  will  of  God  should  be  seen,  even  in  the  wickedness 

of  men. 
Unwelcome  truths  need  to  bo  repeated,  but  are  not  foi*  all. 

Div.  VI.  (Chap.  ix.  33-50.)  The  account  of  the  first  period  of  the 
minisky  in  Galilee  ends  with  the  mission  of  the  apostles ;  that  of  the  second 
period  concludes  with  instructions  given  to  them  in  Capernaum.  St.  Matthew 
relates  a  preceding  incident,  and  does  not  mention  the  statement  of  8t. 
John,  by  which  the  two  parts  of  the  conversation  are  here  separated.  This 
is  given  by  St.  Luke,  who  does  not  relate  the  second  conversation,  but  con- 
eludes  his  nairative  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  with  several  events  of  similar 

N   N 
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yourselves  on  the  road  ?  **  But  they  were  silent  j  for 
with  one  another  they  had  disputed  on  the  road,  who 
was  superior  ? 

**  And  when  seated^  He  called  the  twelve  and  said  to 
them.  If  any  one  chooses  to  be  first,  he  will  be  last  of 
all,  and  servant  of  all.     ^  And  taking  a  child,  He  placed 


significance.  The  lessons  on  hamility  and  Ioto  wliich  were  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Jesas  wore  exhibited  in  His  condact,  and  show  the  spirit  in 
which  He  went  forward  to  sofTering  and  death. 

Sec.  L  (Mark  ix.  83-87 ;  Matt.  xTiii.  l-o ;  Luke  ix.  46-48.)  From  the 
jonmey  in  Galilee,  when  pablicity  was  avoided,  Jesns  and  the  disciplM 
returned,  for  the  last  time,  to  Oapemaam.  St.  Matthew  states  thil  on 
their  arrival  a  tax  was  demanded,  from  which  exemption  might  ham 
been  propwly  claimed,  but  which  was  paid  to  prevent  offence,  though  tba 
money  had  to  be  obtained  miracalonsly.  Then  the  three  evangelists  nlAtei 
conversation  of  Jesns  with  the  apostles,  occasioned  by  their  ambition.  They 
had  been  dispnting  respecting  their  right  to  precedence  in  the  kingdom 
soon  to  be  established,  and  may  have  agreed  to  refer  the  decision  to  Jens. 
Bat  before  they  spoke  to  Him,  their  inquiry  was  anticipated  by  Hii  qnM* 
tion.  In  His  presence  they  were  ashamed  to  bring  forward  their  peruntl 
controversy, — Which  of  them  might  be  superior  (Luke  ix.  46),  and  moct 
were  silent.  But  some,  either  with  more  or  less  sensibility  than  the  rtft> 
proposed  to  Him  Affeneral  question, — Who  is  superior  in  the  kingdom  d 
heaven  (Matt,  xviii.  1)?  He  replied  both  by  word  and  action;  fin^ 
placing  a  little  child  in  their  midst,  and  telling  them  that  be  who  hid 
most  of  the  lowliness  and  teachableness  of  the  child  would  be  the  foperior 
in  His  kingdom  :  and  then  taking  the  child  to  His  arms.  He  taught  them 
that  by  copying  His  love  for  such  they  would  serve  Him  and  bonoor 
their  Father  in  heaven.  St.  Matthew  gives  the  reproof  of  the  spoftk* 
before  the  reply  to  their  question,  and  St.  Luke  reverses  the  order  of  th* 
two  lessons  here  given ;  but  the  three  narratives  evidently  refer  to  ow 
event.  The  question  of  the  disciples,  the  answer  given  them,  and  th> 
introduction  of  the  child,  with  the  twofold  lesson,  are  alike  in  all 

"*  All  were  silent  at  first,  but  afterwards  some  spoke.  The  distinction  ttit 
had  been  recently  made  (ix.  2)  may  have  given  rise  to  the  dispute.  It  ^ 
not  cease  now,  but  was  subsequently  rehewed  (x.  41 ;  Luke  xxii.  24). 

w  To  be  last  is  the  way  to  become  first  (Matt,  xviii.  4 ;  Marie  x.  44). 

w  The  two  actions  are  mentioned  together ;  but  the  first  is  connoeted 
with  the  preceding  lesson,  and  the  second  with  that  which  foUowB.   ^ 
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it  in  their  midst.  And  pntting  His  arms  round  it. 
He  said  to  them,  ^'  Whoever  shall  receive  one  of  such 
children  because  of  My  name,  receives  Me :  and  whoever 
shall  receive  Me,  receives  not  Me,  but  Him  who  sent  Me. 

^  Then  John  spoke  to  Him,  saying.  Teacher,  wo  saw     Sec. 
ono  casting  out  demons  in  Thy  name,  who  does  not  follow  xjnkufd 
us ;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  does  not  follow  us.  "c^s. 
^  But  Jesus  said.  Forbid  him  not :  for  there  is  no  one 
who  will  do  a  work  of  power  in  My  name,  and  be  able 
readily  to  'speak  evil  of  Me.      *®   For  he  who   is  not 

child  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles  as  an  example  of  hnmility; 
JFesus  took  the  child  to  His  arms,  being  Himself  the  example  of  loTe. 

The  humility  and  trustfulness  of  children  should  be  pre- 
served by  men. 

They  who  have  most  power  should  render  most  service. 

They  who  descend  most  in  love  will  rise  most  in  honour. 

€rod  is  served  by  obedience  to  Christ,  and  Christ  by  kind- 
ness to  the  least  and  lowest  who  belong  to  Him. 

Sec.  II.  (Mark  ix.  38-60 ;  Matt,  xriii.  6-9 ;  Luke  ix.  49,60.)  By  the  lesson 
irhich  they  receiTed  from  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  were 
led  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  own  behaviour  towards  one,  who  was  not 
associated  with  them,  though  he  acknowledged  the  same  Lord.  Their  con- 
dact  was  related  by  St.  John,  and  Jesus  in  reply  directed  them  not  to  repeat 
it ;  stating  two  reasons  for  His  rule,  and  so  returning  to  their  own  dissen- 
aions  and  the  want  of  Iotc  which  occasioned  their  ambition.  He  then  en- 
joined the  self-denial  which  was  requisite  for  the  aToidance  of  everything 
hurtful  to  others.  This  admonition  is  repeated  and  enforced  with  peculiar 
eamestness  and  solemnity ;  first  on  the  ground  of  common  prudence,  and 
then  for  the  sake  of  a  higher  propriety. 

^  He  not  only  attempted,  but  effected  cures.    Others  failed  (Acts  xix.  13). 

»  He  was  probably  a  true  disciple,  though  subsequently  some  who  were 
not  such  had  this  power  (Matt.  vii.  22  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  2). 

*^  This  was  a  rule  for  their  judgment  on  actions;  those  which  were  not 

s  s  2 
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against  you.  Is  for  you.  *'  For  whosoever  shall  give  you 
to  drink  a  cup  of  water  in  My  name,  because  you  are 
Christ's,  assuredly  I  declare  to  you,  he  will  not  lose  his 
reward. 

^^  And  whoever  shall  ensnare  one  of  these  little  ones 
who  have  faith  in  Me,  better  were  it  for  him,  if  a  mill- 
stone were  fastened  around  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into 
the  sea.  ^'  And  if  thy  hand  ensnare  thee,  cut  it  off: 
better  is  it  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having 
two  hands  to  go  away  to  the  pit, — to  the  unquenchable 
fire,  **  where  their  worm  ceases  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 


adverse  were  favourable.  On  another  occasion  our  Lord  declared  His  ji 
mcnt  respecting  character.  In  certain  circumstances,  to  withhold  aefaiov- 
ledgment  is  to  declare  opposition :  *<  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me" 
(Matt.  xii.  30 ;  Luke  xi.  23).  Both  here,  and  in  the  parallel  pasuge  of 
St.  Luke,  the  readings  of  MSB.  vary ;  some  having  one  pronoun,  and  some 
the  other.  But  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  both  is  in  favour  of  Sf0tf> 
The  preceding  us  (Luke  ix.  49)  would  naturally  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
following  verse ;  and  the  statement  would  by  many  be  thought  simikr  to 
the  other  declaration. 

^1  A  similar  declaration  was  before  made  (Matt.  x.  42).  The  sttiement 
respecting  the  conduct  of  others  towards  them  would  suggest  the  rimiltf 
lesson  respecting  their  own  conduct ;  and  this  leads  to  the  following  inn- 
ings against  unkindness,  which  are  general,  referring  to  the  oonduct  of  lU* 

<s  Similar  admonitions  are  found  in  Matt.  v.  29, 30,  with  a  special  referenM 
to  sins  against  chastity ;  and  in  Luke  xvii.  2,  respecting  offences  generaHj' 
The  occasions  arc  different,  and  such  lessons  would  be  often  requisite,  nut 
were  therefore  repeated.    Punishment  by  drowning  was  a  Syrian  pnetiet* 

**  Tliis  verse  and  the  46th  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  lo^ 
have  been  regarded  as  additions.  But  the  repetition  is  suitable  in  speesb, 
and  seemingly  superfluous  in  writing.  It  is  therefore  likely  to  hiTe  befo 
omitted ;  and  the  more  so,  since  the  MSS.  which  omit  these  verMf  btv* 
many  deficiencies.  The  imagery  is  similar  to  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiih  (hri* 
14),  which  is  repeated  Eccles.  vii.  17.  The  corpses  thrown  to  the  jnuso^ 
corruption  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  when  aU  hope  of  life  was  gone  tnd  d^ 
etruction  was  the  only  remedy  for  putrefaction,  were  not  repreflentatioDi  o^ 
perpetual  pain,  but  of  hopeless  and  irremediable  ruin. 
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qnenclicd.  ^*  And  if  thy  foot  ensnare  thee,  cut  it  off: 
better  is  it  that  thou  enter  into  life  lame,  than  having 
two  feet  to  be  cast  into  the  pit, — to  the  unquenchable  fire, 
**  where  their  worm  ceases  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  *'  And  if  thy  eye  ensnare  thee,  pluck  it 
out :  better  is  it  for  thee  with  one  eye  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  than  having  two  eyes  to  bo  cast  into 
the  pit  of  fire,  **  where  their  worm  ceases  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched. 

*^  For  every  one  will  be  seasoned  with  fire ;  and  every 
sacrifice  will  be  seasoned  with  salt.  "  The  salt  is  good ; 
but  if  the  salt  should  become  insipid,  with  what  will  you 
flavour  it  ?  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one 
with  another. 


^  The  preceding  fire,  which  is  that  of  poniBhrnent,  most  he  referred  to  in 
this  statement,  hnt  not  exclusively.  There  is  a  fire  which  purifies,  as  well 
as  a  fire  that  destroys.  The  fire  is  not,  as  the  salt,  always  good  and  only 
for  some.  The  first  statement  is  general,  of  every  man, — not  every  one  who 
does  not  renounce  sin,  nor  every  one  who  does.  Every  man  will  he  sea- 
soned with  fire, — either  purified  or  destroyed.  Of  the  former,  the  action  of 
fire  18  a  figure  (Mai.  iii.  8 ;  1  Pet.  i.  7  ;  iv.  12),  and  of  the  latter  (Matt.  iii. 
X2  ;  T.  22 ;  xiii  42).  But  there  is  an  influence  wholly  and  always  good,  of 
'^hich  the  salt  of  ancient  sacrifices  was  a  sign.  They  who  would  be  holy 
most  be  consecrated  with  that  which  is  contrary  to  all  corruption,  but  is 
cyer  agreeable  to  men  and  acceptable  to  God, — the  wisdom  which  is  love 
and  power.  Salt  was  required  for  every  sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xliii. 
24).  It  was  the  symbol  of  a  pervasive,  beneficial,  and  spiritual  power  (Matt. 
T.  13 ;  Lake  xiv.  34 ;  Col.  iv.  6).  It  is  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above 
(Jas.  iii.  17, 18).  St.  Matthew  gives  a  shorter  account  of  this  part  of  the 
discourse ;  but  he  adds  other  subsequent  conversations,  which  belong  to  the 
same  day,  and  form,  with  the  preceding,  the  conclusion  of  the  ministry  in 
Oalilee. 

All  who  acknowledge  Christ  and  do  good  in  His  name 
should  help  one  another. 
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They  commit  great   sin  who   willingly   occasion  sin  in 

others. 
Every  present  loss  should  be  preferred  to  the  practice  of 

any  wrong. 
Suffering  is  requisite  for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  wisdom 

for  the  service  of  God. 


[The  Diyine  knowledge  and  power,  kindness  and  goodness,  of  Jesus  Climi, 
are  described  in  tliis  part,  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  some  signs  of  Hii 
Divine  authority  are  given,  of  a  more  striking  character  than  any  Wore 
recorded.  The  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  self-cfenul 
required  of  His  disciples,  are  more  fully  set  forth.  Bui  the  history  of  thb 
period  of  the  Saviour's  life  is  most  distinguished  by  the  intimAtions  b0v 
given  of  His  death,  and  by  the  extension  of  His  ministry  to  the  Gentib- 
From  the  time  of  His  return  to  (Galilee,  after  the  feast  of  Porioit  to  His 
departure  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  He  was  pursued  by  the  Pharisees,  td 
driven  to  exile  or  concealment.  His  instructions  were  therefore  generally  in 
private  ;  and  to  the  disciples  He  repeated  the  lessons  respecting  bamnitj« 
and  faith,  and  love,  which  declared  the  motives  of  His  own  conduct  and  the 
principles  of  His  kingdom.  Verbal  statements  are  explained  and  confinoM 
by  the  facts  recorded.  These  show  that  Jesus  was  the  Bon  of  God,  wbofflS" 
should  hear;  the  Christ,  who  would  reign  for  ever,  and  whose  death ftSM 
the  salvation  of  the  world.] 
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Threefold  Encouragernetit. 

*'  For  we  have  not  on  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities ;  bnt  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  Let  as  therefore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace." — Hsb.  It. 
15,  IG. 

We  have  here  a  threefold  encouragement  to  come  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

I.  We  have  an  High-priest  ahle  to  sympathise  with 
our  infirmities.  Christ  had  a  human  nature,  and  there- 
fore human  sympathies.  Depraved  as  our  nature  is,  yet 
is  the  fountain  of  sympathy  not  entirely  dried  up  within 
it.  Where  is  the  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  man  who 
hesitates  running  to  the  relief  of  distress  when  its  accents 
reach  his  ear  ?  Those  neighbourly  kindnesses  which  the 
strong  show  to  the  weak,  the  healthy  to  the  sick,  are 
proof  that  there  is  still  something  in  human  nature,  de- 
fective and  depraved  as  it  now  is,  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

And  if  fallen  ruined  human  nature  respond  to  the  cry 
of  weakness,  how  much  more  the  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Son  of  Man  1  In  Him  the  fountain  of  perfect  human 
feeling  and  sympathy  had  the  freest  and  fullest  play. 
Although  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  also  Son  of  Man; 
though  the  Priest,  He  was  also  the  Brother :  "  come 
therefore  with  boldness,"  etc. 

II.  We  have  encouragement  to  come  boldly  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  from  the  fact  that  He  wa^  in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are.  He  had  not  merely  a  human  nature 
in  common  with  us,  He  also  passed  through  an  ex- 
perience like  ours.  In  a  common  experience  there  is  a 
bond  of  union  beyond  that  of  mere  fellow-feeling.  Com- 
rades in  arms  who  have  fought  side  by  side  in  the  same 
campaigns,  seamen  who  have  weathered  the  same  storms 
and  fought  in  the  same  engagements,  are  drawn  closely 


the  miserable  experiei 
WHS  a  bond  of  union  b 
was  never  broken ;  it : 

No  little  encouragci) 
Jesus  was  in  all  points 
was  exempted  from  nc 
trials  of  manhood.  " 
being  tempted,  he  is 
tempted."  There  is  n 
and  dark,  however  rou( 
of  Man  hna  not  trodden 
nssails  ns,  no  weakness 
that  vexes  us,  save  thoE 
not  experienced. 

III.  We  have  still 
boldly  to  the  throne  of 
witfwut  sin. 

Nothing  ia  more  esset 
than  this,  His  being  witl 
had  been  valueless  had  I 
this  fact  is  also  an  encoc 
He  who  is  freest  from  sin 
merciful  toward  the  sin 
against  the  thought  of 
judgment  upon  the  sinne 
in  the^adge  a  character 
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e  woman  accused  of  adultery^  and  desired  that  she 
be  stoned,  His  significant  reply  to  them  was,  ^'  Let 
o  is  without  sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone  at 
^*  Wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down 
3aven,  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  V* 
he  disciples  when  they  met  with  a  little  opposi- 
That  was  the  question  of  sinful  men.  *^  Ye  know 
kt  manner  of  spirit  yo  are  of;  for  the  Son  of  man 
come  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them,'"* 
reply  of  Him  who  was  without  sin.  The  limit  of 
mco  on  the  part  of  sinful  men  was  ^^  seven  times  :'^ 
not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy 
3von,'^  was  the  spirit  of  the  sinless  Jesus. 
Fife.  D.  L. 


Justification  ly  Faith, 

justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  Qod  through  Qur  Lord 
iflt.*' — Rom.  v.  1. 

doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  the  heart  of 
pel.  Accepted  by  the  Church,  it  gives  strength 
rity.  ^^  It  was,^'  says  a  man  of  learning  and  good 
writing  of  the  Reformation,  "  the  growth  and 
on  of  one  positive  dogma,  justification  by  faith, 
oke  down  and  crushed  successively  the  various 
38  of  the  Romish  Church.^^  (Hallam^s  "  History 
ature.^')     Accepted  by  any  soul,  it  gives  life  and 

idcr  : — I.  Justification.     II.  Its  instrument — faith, 
i  result — peace, 
stification. 

istify,  in  Scripture,  signifies  always  to  count  just 
lare  righteous.  God  is  justified  when  He  is 
i  righteous  or  shown  to  be  just.  "Against  thee, 
ily,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil  in  thy  sight : 
)u  mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and 
•  when  thou  judgest^'  (Ps.  li.  4).     The  justifica- 
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tion  of  God  is  not  the  infasion  of  righteousness  into  Him, 
but  the  manifestation  or  acknowledgment  of  His  right- 
eousness. The  justification  of  man  by  God  is  His 
counting  man  as  righteous.  Romans  viii.  33  contrasts 
justification  with  condemnation,  not  purification;  "It is 
God  that  justifieth;  who  is  he  that  condemneth  f " 
In  all  other  places  the  word  has  the  same  or  a  similar 
meaning  (acknowledged  by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  "  Lectures 
on  Justification^') . 

1.  Justification  includes  (1)  freedom  from  guilt,  and 
(2)  Divine  acceptance.  Not  freedom  from  guilt  alone,  for 
the  irrational  animals  who  are  incapable  of  moral  good  or 
evil  are  free  from  guilt. 

2.  Justification  by  the  just  Judge  is  always  grounded 
on  obedience  to  law.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
pillars  of  God's  throne.  Perfect  love  in  the  Supreme 
Ruler  is  absolute  justice,  the  failure  of  which  would  in- 
volve the  misery  and  ruin  of  creation.  The  law  is  holy, 
just,  and  good;  therefore  the  holy,  just,  and  good 
God  must  enforce  and  execute  it.  Inadequate  and  per- 
verted ideas  prevail  regarding  the  inflexibility  of  the 
Divine  ministration  of  justice  according  to  law.  These 
dishonour  God  the  lawgiver,  and  ruin  men.  His  subjects, 
whoso  sense  of  guilt  is  weakened,  whose  hopes  rest  on 
a  false  view  of  Divine  compassion,  and  whose  feeling  of 
the  need  of  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  enfeebled.  Indication 
of  a  salutary  reaction  against  prevailing  laxity  may  be 
seen  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  popular  writers  of  the 
day  :  "  So  runs  many  a  proverb,  so  confirms  the  unerring 
decree  of  a  just  God,  who  would  not  be  a  just  God  did 
He  allow  Himself  to  break  His  own  righteous  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  universe,  did  He  falsify  the 
requirements  of  His  own  holy  and  pure  being  by  f^' 
mitting  any  other  wages  of  sin  than  death." 

3.  Justification  rests  either  on  the  ground  of  personal 
obedience  or  righteousness,  or  on  the  ground  of  the 
accepted  obedience  of  another  in  our  place.  In  eithtf 
case  the  obedience  to  law  must  be  absolute  and  perfect 
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in  doing  or  suffering  its  penalty.  (1)  Peraonal  obedience 
justifies  the  unf alien  angels.  It  cannot  justify  sinful 
men.  "By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh 
bo  justified  in  God^s  sight,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin''  (Rom.  iii.  20).  Sincere  obedience,  imperfect 
obedience,  reformation,  or  repentance  is  utterly  incapable 
of  justifying.  Illustration  from  ministration  of  human 
law,  which  as  far  as  it  is  pure  is  the  reflection  of  that  of 
God.  Should  juries  acquit  criminals  proved  guilty  of 
one  kind  of  offence  because  they  were  not  guilty  of 
another  (that  is  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  obedience), 
or  because  they  intended  to  behave  better  in  future  (that 
is  on  the  ground  of  repentance),  authority  and  social 
order  would  perish,  vice  be  honoured,  and  virtue  punished; 
yet  confident  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God  and  salvation 
are  often  built  on  principles  which  would  involve  God's 
dishonour  and  the  misery  of  His  moral  world.  (2) 
The  obedience  and  suffering  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  accepted  in  our  place,  justifies  sinners.  No 
created  being  had  the  right  to  place  a  substitute  fot 
himself  before  the  throne  of  justice.  The  great  Judge 
alone  had  the  right  to  appoint  and  accept  the  freely 
offered  service,  in  obeying  and  suffering  in  our  room,  of 
His  Son  our  Saviour.  He  has  used  this  sovereign  right. 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  in  our  nature  has  obeyed  and 
suffered ;  "  on  him  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  ^'  He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
(2  Cor.  V.  21 ;  Gal.  iii.  13;  Rom.  iii.  24-26,  etc.)  That 
God  has  accepted  our  Saviour  is  proved  by  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  (Rom.  iv.  25). 

II.  The  instrument  of  justification — faith. 

Faith  is  trust  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Substitution  to  be  effectual  requires  not 
only  the  acceptance  of  the  Saviour  for  us  by  the  Judge  of 
all,  but  the  acceptance  by  the  sinner  of  the  Saviour  as 
his  Substitute.  Faith  is  that  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
dinners.     It  might  have  been  supposed  that  no  difficulty 


of  it  as  being  cast  b 
revelation  only,  for  the 
iug   the   truth,  "  He 
coudemnedj   but  be   t 
already "    (Jobn     iii, 
ceremoniea,  sacraments 
new   sacraments  tmknc 
cordially  believing,  they 
it ;  for  faith,  by  its  vei 
sanctifies,  working  by  1 
nothing  of  this    heart-n 
hope  for  justification  th 
reality  only  a  profession 
than  a  dead  body  is  a  i 
dead,"  and  a  dead  feeling 
HI.  The  result — peace 
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a  T— ■■ 
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but  pardon  through  satisfaction  of  justice  can  give  relief. 
Endeavours j  tears,  sorrows  are  vain.  Nothing  can 
satisfy  the  sense  of  justice  in  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
every  man's  conscience  is  aiming,  but  trust  in  the 
justice-satisfying  Saviour.     That  gives  peace  and  joy. 

"  My  heart  for  gladness  springs, 

It  cannot  more  be  sad  ; 
For  very  joy  it  laughs  and  sings. 

Sees  nought  but  sunshine  glad. 
The  sun  that  glads  mine  eyes 

Is  Christ  the  Lord  I  love ; 
I  sing  for  joy  of  that  which  lies 

Stored  up  for  me  above." 

Colinsburgh.  J.  C.  J. 


A  Sketch  of  a  Harvest  Sei^ion, 
"  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase." — Ps.  Ixyii.  6. 

In  the  word  of  God  many  a  reference  have  we  to  the 
happy  period  which  we  are  taught  is  yet  in  store  for  our 
world.  Prophets  and  apostles  alike  predict  it,  and  de- 
scribe it  in  glowing  terms. 

Our  text  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  passages  of 
holy  Scripture  which  refer  to  this  happy  period.  The 
psalm  evidently  contemplates  the  whole  world,  and  in 
a  state  which  does  not  yet  exist,  but  which  is  to  be 
brought  about  in  the  way  the  psalm  describes.  See 
ver.  1-5. 

I.  We  may  understand  it  of  the  material  or  physical 
increase  of  the  earth. 

This  perhaps  is  the  primaiy  reference  of  the  text. 
The  increase  of  the  earth  is  very  various  and  rich.  There 
are  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  vegetable  productions. 
There  are  all  the  living  creatures,  the  animals,  which  de- 
pend for  their  existence  upon  the  vegetable  creation. 
There  are  all  the  riche*fe  of  the  earth  beside,  which  may 
bo  reckoned  among  the  earth^s  increase.  Thus  the 
psalmist  sings^  '^  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches,  so  is 
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this  great  and  wido  sea/'  etc.  (Ps.  civ.  24,  25) ;  and 
Job  xxviii.  1-6  for  the  other  ricbes. 

Upou  these  things  the  happiness  of  man  yeiy  mniih 
dependii*.  AVithout  them  indeed^  in  his  present  stoto,  be 
cannot  exist,  and  to  much  privation  and  suffering  ii  he 
exposed  with  but  a  scanty  supply.  On  the  otHer  handi  s 
rich  and  large  supply  may  conduce  greatly  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people^  in  all  their  wants  being  suppliedy  in 
all  conveniences  being  ministered  to,  and  in  their  bring 
suiTounded  with  material  luxuries  and  splendours. 

Now  the  text  looks  forward  to  a  period  when  this  shall 
largely  be  the  case,  when  the  increase  of  the  earth  shall  be 
full  and  complete.  "  Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  is* 
crease/'  Le.  her  o>vn  proper  increase,  what  she  was 
designed  to  yields  or  what  under  Ood's  blessing  she  may 
be  brought  to  yield.  This  is  '^her  increase/'  That  she 
has  always  yielded  this  cannot  be  maintained;  fixr 
scarcity^  dearth^  sterility^  barrenness,  famine  hare  been 
but  too  common  in  the  world.  The  fhutfnl  field  hsi 
failed^  the  fertile  country  has  become  barren^  when  God 
has  withheld  the  rain  and  tho  dew^  or  sent  "blasting  and 
mildew  '^  upon  the  land ;  while  many  parts  of  the  esrth 
have  been  perpetually  barren.  How  different  it  woold 
bo  if  all  the  earth  at  all  times  yielded  all  the  inovaase  of 
which  she  is  capable.  This  has  never  yet  been  doneL 
Eden  bloomed  for  a  while^  and  it  was  perhaps  a  pvoBiSB 
of  w^liat  all  the  earth  to  man  might  become.  Bat  Eden 
was  confined  to  a  little  spot^  and  soon  passed  awiajj  and 
thorns  and  thistles  became  the  inheritfuioe  of  man.  But 
when  this  state  of  things  shall  be  chanoed^  when  the 
curse  shall  have  passed  away  and  the  earui  shall  "  fiM 
her  increase/'  what  riches  and  what  loveliness  will  odfln 
and  bless  the  earth  and  all  her  inhabitants  I  Pofvertf  wffl 
no  more  be  felt;  scarcity  will  be  unknown.  ''Hm^- 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  watt^  sisk. 
(Rev.vii.  10,  17.) 

II.  But   we   consider   the   text  in  re&ranoB '-to-- tta 
spiritual   increase    of   ilio  earth.      The    earth 
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made  for  itself;  and  its  material  increase  was  for  another. 
The  earth  was  prepared  for  man ;  and  he  was  introduced 
into  the  world,  its  crown  and  king,  capable  of  knowing, 
recognising,  and  acknowledging  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator  in  all  the  works  of  His  hands. 
To  do  this  was  the  end  of  man^s  existence,  even  '^  to 
glorify  Ood  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever ;''  and  it  was  the 
highest  end  of  the  material  creation  to  contribute  to  this 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  to  this  happiness  of  His  creature 
man. 

Thus  from  man  the  spiritual  increase  of  the  earth  was 
to  arise — from  man  to  God,  and  for  man's  highest  good. 
And  from  man  it  shall  yet  arise,  notwithstanding  that  he 
hai  forgotten  his  God  and  fallen  into  ignorance  and  sin. 
God's  g^eat  salvation  shall  prevail  on  earth,  and  bring 
man  back  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Himself  in  Jesus 
Christ,  even  as  ver.  1,  2  of  this  psalm  tell  us.  ^^  Then 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase,'^  her  spiritual  and 
material  together ;  and  taking  the  psalm  as  our  guide, 
we  may  see  several  of  the  particulars  in  which  that 
spirit u^  increase  will  consist. 

1.  There  will  be  a  reverent  and  befitting  achioivledgment 
of  Ood'a  majesty,  '^  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear 
him/*  ver.  7.  How  fitting  is  this  on  the  part  of  an 
intelligent  creature  like  man,  towards  the  almighty  and 
all- wise  Creator  !  And  when  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  '* 
shall  thus  pay  Him  His  due,  how  large  a  portion  of  her 
spiritual  increase  will  the  earth  thus  yield  I 

2.  There  will  be  the  reventie  of  praise  which  is  God's 
due.  ^'  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  God  ;  let  all  the  people 
praise  thee/'  ver.  5;  and  the  verse  is  repeated  from 
ver.  3,  it  is  the  refrain  of  the  psalm.  And  one  day 
the  prayer  which  it  expresses  will  be  answered.  With 
the  fear  of  His  name,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ^vill 
ascend  His  praise.  How  much  is  there  in  the  material 
increase  of  the  earth,  how  much  in  man's  redemption,  to 
call  forth  praise  !  And  one  day  the  praise  will  bo  uttered, 
fully  uttered,  for  both. 
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3,  Tho  psalra  predicts  the  prevalence  of  God's  hngdom 
on  earth.  "  Thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously,  and 
govern  the  nations  upon  earth,^^  ver.  4.  Surely  in  that 
happy  state  of  things,  when  it  shall  perfectly  prevail, 
the  earth's  spiritual  increase  will  be  yielded  unto  God. 
What  peace,  what  harmony,  what  security  are  there  in 
tho  prevalence  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  in  the  glorious 
government  of  God ! 

4,  The  psalm  speaks  of  the  joy  and  gladness  of  tk 
people  then,  ver.  4,  "  0  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing 
for  joy."  Surely  they  will  do  so  when  God's  kingdom 
shall  come,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  prevails.  And 
the  gladness  and  joy  of  the  redeemed  earth  will  be  apart 
of  the  sweetest  increase  which  will  ascend  to  the  Creator. 
Hear  the  swelling  sounds  of  joy  and  gladness  from  all  tho 
redeemed  earth ! 

5,  There  will  be  the  harvest  of  redeemed  souls.  This 
will  be  more  than  the  fear,  and  the  praise,  and  the  obe- 
dience, and  the  gladness  of  the  people  in  the  earth's 
spiritual  increase.  ^'  The  redemption  of  the  soul  is 
precious.''  It  is  beyond  all  price.  It  is  dearer  to  God 
than  all  besides,  than  all  that  can  come  from  it.  Oh! 
how  glorious  a  harvest  of  souls  will  at  last  be  gathered 
in,  when  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him,"  when 
"his  way  shall  be  known  upon  earth,"  etc.,  ver.  2. 
'^Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase" — ^her  own  proper, 
highest  increase,  for  which  she  was  designed  and  is 
continued  in  existence. 

Such  was  the  glorious  vision  before  the  psalmist's 
mind.  How  wonderful  to  contemplate  it  in  the  double 
aspect  in  which  wo  have  now  viewed  it :  a  lost  world 
redeemed,  fearing,  serving,  praising,  and  rejoicing  in 
God  its  Saviour;  and  the  material  creation  made  ^ 
unknown  riches  to  minister  to  the  glory  of  the  re- 
demption ! 

BroaduHiy.  J.  Bknsett. 
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Christian  Character, 
"Almost  thou  pcrsuadest me  to  be  a  Christian." — Acts  ixvi.  28. 

This  passage  suggests  the  following  important  truths. 

I.  That  man's  character  is  not  naturally  Christian, 
Agrippa  acknowledges  himself  not  a  Christian,  by  con- 
fessing that  he  was  '^  almost  persuaded  '*  to  be  one.  And 
in  this  respect  he  is  but  a  type-man.  To  be  Christian 
is  to  be  Christ-like.  It  is  to  possess  Christ's  mind,  to  be 
robed  in  His  purity,  and  to  be  animated  by  the  same 
principle  that  throbbed,  and  throbs  still,  in  His  large 
philanthropic  heart.  That  man's  natural  state  is  widely 
different  from  this  is  evident: — 1.  from  consciousness; 
2.  from  observation ;  3.  from  Scripture.  Man  may 
be  a  great  deal ;  he  may  be  a  philosopher,  a  senator,  a 
moralist,  or,  like  Agrippa,  a  king,  and  still  not  be  a 
Christian. 

II.  That  to  become  Christian  should  be  man's 
supreme  aim.     "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,"  etc. — 

1.  Because  it  is  God's  will  that  he  should  be  Christian. 

2.  Because  he  has  every  privilege  of  becoming  Christian 
— ^Divine  influences,  the  Bible,  the  moral  suasion  of 
God's  servants,  opportunity,  etc.  3.  Because  his  be- 
coming Christian  is  essential  to  his  own  future  happiness. 
4.  Because  only  thus  can  he  realize  the  true  end  of  his 
being:  man's  supreme  aim  may  be  to  get  knowledge, 
to  amass  wealth,  to  obtain  power,  or  gratify  his  senses 
and  appetites ;  but  each  or  all  of  these  are  unworthy  his 
supreme  love,  and  they  will  all  fail  to  supply  his 
moral  wants  or  minister  to  the  well-being  of  his  spirit. 
Christianity  alone  can  do  this. 

III.  That  man  may  "  almost "  become,  still  fall  short 
of  being,  a  Christian.  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me." 
How  near  a  man  may  get  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
still  never  reach  it !  He  may  stand  on  its  very  threshold, 
and  after  all  not  get  in.  A  man  may  have  Christian 
knowledge,  Christian  desires,  and  still  never  experience 
Christian  feelings  j  like  the  youth  who,  kneeling  at  His  feet, 
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inquired  of  Christ  how  he  might  obtain  "  eternal  life," 
he  may  only  lack  one  thing,  viz.  svpreme  love  to  Chrut 
Yet  that  one  thing  is  the  all-essential.  It  is  the  vital 
element  of  all  the  rest ;  and  without  it  all  else  is  but  a 
cold  inanimate  form. 

rV.  That  for  the  non-possession  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter man  himself  will  be  culpable.  He  must  bear  the 
ffuilt  of  neglecting  or  abusing  the  facilities  afforded  bim 
for  obtaining  it,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  blessings  it 
would  have  brought  him.  It  would  have  crowned  him  with 
a  guerdon  better  than  royalty  could  bestow;  it  would 
have  won  for  him  a  home  in  heaven,  and  a  seat  at  Ood'i 
right  hand :  but  without  it  all  is  lost. 

Friend,  learn  the  importance  of  Christian  character; 
it  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  gold.  Let  me  poiut 
thee  to  its  source,  Jesus  Christ.  And  while  I  remind  thee 
that  the  angel  opportunity  will  soon  vanish  for  evpr  from 
thy  presence,  let  me  urge  thee  with  all  speed,  all 
sincerity,  and  all  earnestness  to  lay  hold  of  it;  and  cry 
from  thy  heart,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  "  until  '*  thou  bless 
me^M 

Eyemouth.  W.  Johksok. 


The  Barren  Fig  Tree. 
**  A  certain  man  had  a  fig  tree  planted,*'  etc. — Luxb  xiii  6-9. 

The  complainant  and  the  judge  are  face  to  face.  The 
complaint  is,  "  that  Pilate  had  mingled  the  blood  of  tli6 
Galileeans  with  their  sacrifices ;  ^'  the  judgment  is, ''B** 
cept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Thia  p^ 
diction  was  fuMUed  forty  years  afterwards  in  the  days  of 
Titus. 

"  Had  a  fig  tree  planted.*^  It  does  not  say  who  planted 
it.  God  will  not  acknowledge  a  barren  professor  to  b« 
His  workmanship.  To  be  in  the  Church  is  very  different 
from  being  of  the  Church.  There  may  be  barrennaea  in 
the  Ghurch. 
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If  we  notice  the  condact  of  the  proprietor,  we  shall 
see: — 

I.  That  as  men  inspect  tfbir  vineyards,  so  God  in. 
SPSCTS  His  Church.  ''And  he  came  and  sought  fruit 
thereon,  and  found  none/' 

1.  The  proprietor's  visit :  ''  and  he  came."  God  visits 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  God's  vineyard.  2.  The 
proprietor's  search :  ''  and  he  came  and  sought'*  We 
cannot  hide  from  God.  God  searches  the  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  the  heart.  3.  The  proprietor's  object :  ''  and 
he  came  and  sought  fruit."  God  requires  fruit — ^fruit  in 
the  heart,  life.  Church.  Fruit  reveals  character.  4.  The 
proprietor's  disappointment :  ''  and  he  came  and  sought 
fruit  thereon,  and  found  v^one."  Bad  fruit  counts  as  none. 
Resolutions  not  performed  count  as  none.  To  obtain 
Qod's  approval  there  must  be  good  fruit.  Bepentance, 
faith,  prayer,  practice. 

If  we  notice  the  conduct  of  the  proprietor,  we  shall 
see: — 

n.  That  as  men  detest  barren  trees,  so  God  detests 
BARREN  professors.  "  Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser  of 
his  vineyard.  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking 
fruit  on  this  fig  tree,  and  find  none :  cut  it  down ;  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  " 

This  verse  teaches  four  things  : — 

1.  Tlie  proprietor's  forbearance :  "these  three  years. 
God  marks  misspent  time.  2.  The  proprietor's  personal 
inspection  :  "  this  tree,'*  We  cannot  shelter  in  a  crowd. 
3.  The  proprietor's  decision  :  "  cut  it  down.''  God  can- 
not always  bear  with  barrenness.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  God  cuts  down  barren  professors — (a)  by  casting 
them  out  of  the  Church ;  (b)  by  taking  them  out  of  the 
world.  4.  The  proprietor's  reason :  they  cumber  the 
ground.  They  prevent  God's  blessing  from  resting  on 
tiie  Church.     They  are  a  reproach  to  religion. 

If  we  notice  the  conduct  of  the  dresser,  we  shall  see  : — 

in.  That  as  men  test  barren  trees,  so  Christ  tests 
BARRKH  FROEBSSORS.     "Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till 
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I  shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it ;  and  if  it  bear  fruii, 
well :  and  if  not,  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down." 

1,  Christ  pleads  for  a  limited  probation  for  the  harm 
professor :  "  this  year/^  Our  eternal  destiny  may  liang 
upon  the  decision  of  this  year,  yea  of  this  night.  Here  is  a 
proof  of  Christ's  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  man.  2. 
GhrisV  s  promise  to  employ  special  aid  in  behalf  of  the  barren 
professor  :  ^^  till  I  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it.''  Christ's 
work  is  to  bring  us  to  repentance  and  faith.  Here  is  a 
proof  of  Christ's  earnestness.  3.  Christ  anticipaies  a 
future  improvement  in  the  barren  professor  :  '^  if  it  bear 
fruit,  well."  The  barren  professor,  by  repentance,  may 
find  favour  with  God.  ^'  If  it  bear  fruit,  well :  "  it  will 
bo  well  in  life,  well  in  death,  well  in  eternity.  4.  GhrUi 
confirms  the  destruction  of  the  barren  professor  :  "  if  not, 
after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down."  There  is  no  hope  for 
a  sinner  after  Christ  ceases  to  plead  for  him.  This  shows 
that  there  may  be  incurable  professors.  The  mercifnl 
Saviour  assents  to  their  terrible  doom.     "  Cut  it  down." 

This  should  lead  to  a  personal  and  searching  examina- 
tion. ITiis  should  provoke  personal  and  active  service. 
This  should  produce  personal  and  manifest  fruit. 

Stoclcport,  Joseph  Woodhouse. 


The  Mult  it  fide  in  Harmonif. 
Acts  iv.  82. 

I.  A  MULTITUDE  believing  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

II.  A  multitude  living  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
prayer  (Acts  i.  14 ;  ii.  1,  42 ;  iv.  24,  31). 

III.  A  multitude  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

IV.  A  multitude  inspired  with  mutual  love  and  concern 
in  a  time  of  common  dansrer  and  need. 

v.  A  multitude  in  harmony,  as  the  result  of  all  this: 
''of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul."  Many  men,  many 
minds,  many  dispositions,  many  tempers;  but  knit 
together  as  the  heart  of  one  man. 

Dawlish.  F.  Wagstaw. 
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Paul  and  Silas  in  Prison^ 

**  At  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praiBes  unto  God." — 
Acts  xvi.  25,  26. 

Prisons  are  usually  associated  with  what  is  disgraceful. 
But  it  is  often  an  honour  to  have  been  in  prison,  if  there 
for  truth  and  conscience.  The  prison  has  furnished  more 
for  Christ's  right  hand  than  the  palace.  The  foremost 
in  all  that  is  true  and  good  have  been  in  prison — ^the 
leaders  in  science,  philosophy,  art,  religion,  literature, 
philanthropy.  A  prison  is  very  much  as  one's  own  con- 
science makes  it.  Paul  and  Silas  had  good  consciences, 
therefore  could  in  prison  pray  and  sing  praises. 

Learn : — I.  Jay  and  contentment  are  possible  in  the 
iMrdest  lot.  After  all  the  fatigue  and  excitement  and 
suffering  of  the  past  day,  their  position  of  constraint 
with  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  at  the  midnight  hour,  they 
prayed  and  sang  praises  imto  God.  No  one  inculcates 
more  frequently  the  duty  of  rejoicing  than  the  apostle 
Paul:  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord;  again  I  say,  rejoice.''  "Re- 
joice evermore."  Paul's  practice  is  consistent  with  his 
precept.  Many  sanguine  temperaments  rejoice  only  in 
the  sunshine ;  but  not  so  Paul.  His  joy  was  contingent 
on  no  earthly  sun.  The  light  of  God's  truth  and  God's 
love  was  always  shining  upon  everything  around  him,  so 
that  in  the  darkest  hour  and  in  the  inner  prison  he 
prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God.  The  Christian  is  not 
the  "creature  of  circumstances."  By  faith  he  rises  above 
all  outward  circumstances.  The  prison  even  may  be  the 
"  house  of  God,  the  very  gate  of  heaven." 

II.  Tlie  speediest  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  Unite 
songs  of  praise  with  prayer :  "  in  everything  by  prayer 
and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  make  known  your 
requests  unto  the  Lord."  If  Paul  and  Silas,  instead  of 
singing  praises,  had  poured  out  complaints  and  tears, 
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their  prayers  would  not  haVe  been  followed  by  tte 
earthquake  and  speedy  release.  There  would  be  need  of 
their  remaining  longer  in  prison,  that  the  trial  might 
work  in  them  patience.  These  two  men  had  learned,  in 
whatever  state  they  were,  to  be  content ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  were  delivered.  Nothing  keeps  men  down 
like  discontent  and  fretting. 


Tlie  Philippicm  Jmler. 

**  Sirs,  what  most  I  do  to  be  saTed  7    And  they  said,  Beliere  on  the  I^ 
Jesns  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saTed,  and  thy  honse.*' — Acts  to.  30, 31. 

The  prayers  and  songs  of  praise  of  Paul  and  Silas  were 
followed  with  a  loud  amen ;  *'  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,''  etc.     The  jailer,  awaking  out  of  sleep,  saw 
from  his  chamber  the  doors  wide  open.     In  his  stupor  he 
may  have  thought  the  noise  that  awoke  him  may  liave 
been  a  rescue  by  the  prisoners'  friends.     Remembering 
the  special  charge  he  received  the  previous  day  to  keep 
them  safely,  and  knowing  the  severity  of  the  Soman  law 
towards  those  who  allowed  their  prisoners  to  escape,  in 
despair  he  drew  out  his   sword  to  kill  himself.    Bat 
Paul  heard  his  language  of  despair,  as  the  prison  doors 
were  wide  open.     Hearing  the  ring  of  the  sword  as  it 
was  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  and  perhaps  the  entreaties 
and  deprecation  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  knowing 
well  the  tendency  of  the  Soman  to  resort  to  this  miserable 
expedient  of  escaping  out  of  difficulties,  he  cried  with 
a  loud  voice.  Do  thyself  no  harm.     How  strange  to  the 
jailer  would  this  seem !    that  men,  with  the  doors  opeBj 
and  retaining  the  most  perfect  presence  of  mind,  should 
be  unwilling  to  escape ;  and  still  more  strange  that  they 
should  be  anxious  for  the  safety  of  one  who  yesterday  so 
cruelly  treated  them.     It  immediately  flashed  across  the 
jailer  that  these  strange  men  might  be  what  the  ^'  damsel 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination"  indicated,  "8e^ 
vants  of  the  Most  High  God."    The  fear  of  God  now 
replaces  the  fear  of  man.     He  remembers  how  harshly 
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he  had  treated  these  men.  Now  in  agony  he  cries.  What 
mast  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Thou  hast  saved  me  from  shed- 
ding my  own  blood ;  can  you  save  me  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Most  High  God,  whose  servants  you  are,  and  whom 
in  my  treatment  of  you  I  have  so  grievously  offended  f 
To  this  earnest  inquiry  they  give  the  direction,  '^  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/' 

I.  The  object.  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone  is  the  proper 
object  to  which  an  awakened  sinner  should  be  directed. 
One  not  awakened  should  be  directed  to  God  and 
His  broken  law,  that  he  may  be  startled  to  a  con- 
Bciousness  of  his  danger.  To  one  sailing  thoughtlessly 
down  a  stream,  unconscious  of  the  fatal  cataract  ahead, 
it  would  be  useless  to  throw  a  rope  and  ask  him  to  lay 
hold  of  it  and  be  saved.  First  startle  him  into  conscious- 
ness of  danger.  To  Felix  and  Drusilla  the  apostle 
would  have  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.  To  the  publican  smiting  on  his  breast, 
to  the  prodigal  returning  with  the  confession,  I  have  sin- 
ned, he  would  give  the  direction  of  our  text.  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  is  the  Peace-maker 
for  troubled  souls :  ^^  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me  ;"  '^having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross.'' 

II.  Believe  an.  Distinguish  between  ^^  believe  "  and 
'^  believe  on,"  or  ^^  in."  Latter  always  means  trust.  The 
jailer  believed,  believed  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  that  the 
message  of  the  apostle  was  true ;  but  this  had  the  effect 
upon  him  it  has  upon  devils,  made  him  tremble.  A  person 
believes  a  plank  across  a  stream  will  bear  him ;  but  he 
trusts  it  only  when  he  sets  his  feet  on  it,  and  by  it 
crosses  the  stream.  The  assent  of  the  understanding  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  belief;  the  consent  of  the  will  is  essen- 
tial to  trust  or  belief  in.  The  great  lack  is  the  want  of  will, 
not  the  want  of  evidence — the  believing  with  the  heart, 
not  so  much  the  belief  with  the  understanding. 

III.  The  salvation  promised.  "  Thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house."     His  household  were  around  him,  and 
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had  evinced  like  concern.  If  they  put  not  in  words 
the  question,  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  they  ex- 
pressed it  in  their  looks.  Turning  from  the  jailer  when 
he  had  said,  "  and  thoit  shalt  be  saved/'  and  speaking  to 
the  anxious  faces  of  his  household,  the  apostle  adds  "  and 
thy  hotLse/'  Lydia's  conversion,  in  the  same  town,  led  to 
the  conversion  of  all  her  household,  and  the  apostle  had 
good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  be  so  also  with 
that  of  the  jailer.  The  result  justified  the  statement,  "he 
rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  all  his  house.'' 

The  salvation  gf  a  household  often  follows  upon  the 
decision  of  its  head.  Most  of  our  converts  are  children 
of  believers ;  but  we  must  guard  against  supposing  that 
piety  of  the  parent  secures  salvation  of  the  children, 
exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of  personally  believing 
on  Jesus  Christ. 

Bromley^  Kent.  D.  L. 


The  Thorn  in  the  Fksh. 

"  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted  above  measure/*  et«. — 3  Con.  xii.  7-lO> 

The  result  of  the  vision  or  revelation  of  the  Lord,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  verses,  was  unspeakably  elevating 
to  the  apostle.  So  far  did  it  remove  him  from  all  that 
was  earthly  that  he  was  imable  to  say  whether  his  spirit 
was  literally  carried  up  into  heaven,  or  whether  the  vision 
was  disclosed  to  him  ^'  in  the  body."  But  he  was  soon 
reminded  again  of  the  earth.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  revelation  with  which  St.  Paul  was  favoured,  that 
at  Damascus,  he  was  visited  with  blindness,  so  here 
after  this  more  glorious  revelation  he  was  tried  by  » 
renewal  of  the  old  visitation,  or  by  some  other  affiction 
which  clung  to  him  more  or  less  through  life. 

What  was  this  thorn  in  the  flesh  ?  A  spiritu/il  tnw 
might  be  termed  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  in  this  case 
Eom.  vii.  23,  24  would  be  an  allusion  to  it.  Such  a 
thorn  was  Luther's.     But  all  the  expressions  that  refer  to 
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Sfc.  Paul's  thorn  seem  to  point  rather  to  some  bodily 
ailment. 

{a)  Tradition  has  long  sought  to  identify  this  trial 
with  a  pain  in  the  head ;  but  such  a  supposition  has  no 
support  from  Scripture. 

(b)  The  apostle^s  allusion  to  it  in  chap.  x.  10  seems  to 
point  to  some  defect  in  utterance. 

(c)  The  conjecture  that  has  most  support  from  Scripture 
is  that  it  was  some  affection  of  the  eyes.  Although  this 
'^  revelation  '^  cannot  be  identified  with  that  on  the  way 
to  Damascus,  yet  nothing  more  natural  than  that  Paul 
should  retain  traces  of  the  loss  of  sight  with  which  ho 
was  then  afflicted,  and  that  he  should  feel  it  acutely  after 
great  excitement  or  special  '^  visions/^  His  not  recog- 
nising the  high-priest  Ananias  before  the  council  (Acts 
xxiii.  4,  5)  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  it  was 
owing  to  weakness  of  eyesight;  so  also  his  frequent  use 
of  an  amanuensis.  But  the  apostle's  allusion  to  it  in  Gal. 
iv.  13-15  is  the  most  conclusive:  in  the  13th  and  14th 
verses  he  commends  the  Galatians  for  their  reception  of 
him  in  his  trial,  and  in  the  15th  verse  he  bears  them  record 
that  if  it  were  possible  they  would  have  plucked  out  their 
own  eyes  and  have  given  them  to  him.  Why  the  allusion 
to  so  unnatural  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  plucking  out  their 
eyes,  and  why  add,  "  and  /wire  given  them  to  me/'  unless 
to  express  their  anxiety  to  make  up  his  defect,  or  alleviate 
his  trial  ? 

The  apostle  besought  the  Lord  thrice  that  it  might 
depart  from  him.     From  the  Lord's  reply,  learn : — 

I.  That  the  best  answer  to  'prayer  is  not  always  the  re- 
ceiving  of  our  request :  "my  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.'^ 
So  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxvi.  39-44.  Trial  is  good  for  us,  but 
not  trial  more  than  we  are  able  to  bear :  hence  we  have 
grace  sufficient.  A  boy  at  school,  if  he  meets  with  no 
difficulty,  becomes  careless ;  if  with  difficulties  more  and 
greater  than  he  can  overcome  by  the  help  within  his 
reach^  grows  disheartened.  And  we  are  all  here  at  school. 

II.  The  feeling  of  weakness  is  strength :    '^  my  strength 
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is  made  perfect  in  weakness  /'  "  when  I  am  weak^  thea 
am  I  strong/^  Many  a  one  in  weak  and  infirm  health 
does  much  more  than  others  who  are  in  robust  healiih, 
e.g.  Richard  Baxter.  Many  a  man  with  a  stammemg 
tongue  becomes  a  more  useful  and  persuasive  preacher 
than  one  gifted  with  fluency  of  speech.  But  especially 
near  the  cross  is  this  truth  felt.  The  cross  itself  is  illus- 
trative of  it ;  its  shame  and  weakness  are  the  power  of 
God  in  all  who  believe.  The  weakness  of  the  apostles, 
the  want  of  culture  in  the  twelve,  and  the  bodily  weak- 
ness of  Paul,  is  the  strength  of  the  gospel,  showing  the 
excellency  of  it  to  be  of  God.  So  in  modem  times- 
Carey,  etc.  When  the  Christian's  weakness  leads  him  to 
the  cross,  it  proves  his  strength.  Peter's  weakness  and 
fall  was  his  strength  in  after  life.  Paul's  thorn  was  the 
occasion  of  the  power  of  Christ  resting  on  him. 

Ill,  The  apostle's  lofty  mexo  of  affliction:  '^most 
gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmitiw, 
etc.  Rather  than  seek  deliverance  from  his  infirmity, 
he  will  glory  in  it.  He  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  because 
it  is  the  occasion  of  Christ's  power  resting  on  him^ 
dwelling  in  him.  Many  Christians,  in  faith  and  feelings 
rise  no  higher  in  the  hour  of  affliction  than  the  state  of 
submission.  "We  must  submit"  is  the  loftiest  ex- 
pression that  falls  from  their  lips  :  they  manifest  no  joy 
that  through  their  bodily  weakness  the  power  of  Christ 
may  rest  the  more  upon  them. 

Bromley,  Kent.  D.  L. 


EiposiTOBT  Lectures  oy  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  th* 
CoBn^THiAKS.  By  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Eobebtsox.  Set 
Edition.     Smith,  Elder  ^  Go. 

These  lectures  have  been  long  before  the  public,  aiwi  we 
are  glad  to  see  this  cheap  edition  uniform  with  tne  "Soniioitf. 
Mr.  Bobertson's  style  is  pre-eminently  expositoiy.    In  ^ 
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le  he  does  not  aim  bo  much  at  verbal  exposition  as  to 
1  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  or  chapter.  He  instinct- 
catches  the  true  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  presents  it  to 
bis  peculiarly  interesting  and  forcible  style.  Mr.  Bobert- 
a  the  Sunday  afternoons  was  in  the  habit  of  expounding 
arly  through  a  book  of  Scripture.  This  form  of  address 
nsidered  gave  him  greater  freedom  both  in  style  and 
ct  than  that  of  the  sermon.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
9  were  the  subject  of  the  last  series  of  such  lectures, 
concluded  this  series  of  lectures  with  the  text  *  Finally 
ren,  farewell '  (2  Cor.  liii.  11),  and  his  voice  was  never 
rards  heard  from  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Chapel."  These 
les  were  selected  by  him  because  "  they  afforded  the 
it  scope  for  the  consideration  of  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
in  Christian  casuistry  which  he  thought  important  to  be 
J  understood."  He  has  succeeded  in  throwing  light  upon 
iving  additional  interest  to  the  study  of  the  Epistles  to 
brinthians. 

cEirrABT  ON  THE  New  TESTAMENT.  Part  I.  By  James 
)BiS0N,  D.D.     Samilton,  Adams  Sf  Ch. 

this  brief  specimen  we  have  ample  proof  of  Dr.  Morison's 
ity  for  the  great  work  he  proposes  to  himself.  We  have 
sive  erudition,  acute  thinking,  clear  expression,  and 
Bnt  appreciation  of  Scripture.  One  defect  we  regret  to 
n  appearance  of  special  pleading.  On  some  controverted 
s  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  extracts  from  sermons 
r  than  the  calm,  well  weighed  decisions  of  the  critical 
I.  The  style  of  the  pulpit  is  unsuited  to  the  pages  of 
Dmmentary.  This  defect  we  regret  the  more,  as  for  the 
part  we  coincide  with  his  conclusions. 

GS  New  AiTD  Old.  By  Eev.  E.  Febgtjson,  M.A. 
n,  AcUnmon, 

is  is  a  volume  of  sermons,  the  subjects  of  which  are  more 
len  of  yesterday  than  the  worthies  of  Old  or  New  Testa- 
times,  more  the  startling  incidents  of  to-day  than  the 
bural  sayings  of  old.  The  discourses  are  in  orthodox 
m  divided  into  heads,  but  some  of  these  bear  rather  a 
ge  appearance.  Under  the  heading  of  "The  Path  of 
list,"  we  have,  e.g,^  11.  His  entrance  upon  the  full  peace 
\e  gospel  when  he  embraced  the  viewe  qf  the  EwmgeUeal 
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Viiio^iiy  Even  when  Mr.  Ferguson  takes  for  Uis  text  tlic  p?- 
»age,  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.,  instead  of  uufolding 
its  riches,  he  devotes  the  discourse  to  answering  the  question, 
Why  is  this  verse  such  a  favourite  ?  This  mode,  of  preaching  ii 
popular  with  many,  especially  the  illiterate.  Mr.  Ferguson 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  best  models  of  that  peculiar  style.  Bat 
we  humbly  think  that  unfolding  the  words  of  Scripture  ia  " » 
more  excellent  way." 

Summers  and  "Wintehs  \s  the  Obknetb.  By  Daniel  Gobhie, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

Many  of  our  readers,  well-nigh  worn  out  with  the  past  year's 
campaign,  are  now  longing  for  their  autumn  holiday,  v^hcn, 
free  from  "  the  care  of  the  Church,"  they  can  climb  hill*** 
ramble  over  fields,  or  sit  lazily  by  the  seaside.     If  any  one 
should  be  so  far  behind  as  not  yet  to  have  made  up  his  mind- 
where  his  holiday  shall  be  spent,  a  perusal  of  "  Summers  anil 
Winters  in  the  Orkneys  "  may  lead  him  to  decide  that  it  shidl  b^ 
in  the  Orkney  Isles.     The  novelty  of  the  long  summer  anA 
autumn  days. of  these  northern  isles,  the  charming  "tacks' 
through  the  archipelago,  and  the  simple  life  and  primitive 
manners  of  the  islanders  form  irresistible  attractions  to  all 
who  are  weary  of  the  cold  manners  and  stiff  formality  of  towd- 
life.     If  an^  pastor  should  deem  it  an  additional  attraction  tc» 
have  unlimited  opportunities  of  speaking,  some  of  the  Orkney 
Isles  furnish  ample  scope  for  the  most  voluble  preacher.     Of 
one  of  these  islands.  Fair  Isle,  visited  by  our  author  in  one  of  U* 
"  tacks,"  he  thus  writes — 

"  To  do  the  islanders  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tbey 
are  no  bigots,  since  they  give  a  rapturous  welcome  to  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  clergyman,  and  follow  in  crowds  the  itinerant 
Baptist  preacher.  Strangers,  in  fact,  who  intend  visiting  the 
island,  would  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  a  volume  of 
manuscript  sermons,  as  an  invitation  to  conduct  religious 
service  in  the  school-house  is  almost  irresistible.  The  arri^ 
of  a  bona  fide  minister  is  considered  a  perfect  windfall,  and 
the  poor  people  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  retard 
his  departure." 

Those  however  who  find  it  impossible  this  year  to  go  w 
far  from  home  will  find  "Summers  and  Winters  in  the 
Orkneys  "  a  very  interesting  book,  full  of  information,  well 
arranged  and  beautifully  written. 


Jf0m0iT  Ipttlpit. 


THE    TRUE     CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

BY   THE   LATE   PASTOR  VERNY.* 
(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  R.  S.  ASHTON,  B.A.) 

"  When  Jesns  came  into  the  coasts  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  he  asked  his 
ciples,  saying,  '*  etc. — Matt.  XTi.  13-19. 

^    words  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  Simon  Peter  on 

occasion  referred  to  in  the  text  occupy  an  important 

C5^  in  the   discussions   which   unhappily   divide   the 

*'C>us  sections  of  the  visible  Church.      On  this  passage 

Church  of  Rome  founds  the  primacy  which  it  claims 

l^ehalf  of  its  spiritual  head.     By  saying  to   Simon 

-^r  that  he  should  be  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 

^'Old  be  built,  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  conferred  on 

*^>  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  apostles  and  from 

^   the  faithful,   an  incontestable  authority,  which  has 

^^  transmitted  from  him  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  his 

^ccessors,  who  as  such  have  continued  to  exercise  it 

•Own  to  our  time,  and  will  do  so,  it  is  said,  imtil  the  end 

>f  the  world. 

I  am  not  about  to  re- open,  after  so  many  others,  the 
•Xamination  and  refutation  of  this  claim ;  I  do  not  wish 

*  Pastor  Yerny  was  a  most  highly  esteemed  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
hnrch  in  Paris.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  185-i,  while  in  the  act 
'preaching  in  the  chorch  of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasbarg  the  opening  sermon 
'  the  Session  of  the  Superior  Consistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  France, 
he  following  discourse  is  translated  from  a  volume  of  Yemy's  sermonfl, 
iblished  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

VOL.  xu. — :xo.  XZXIT.  F  F 
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to  speak  controversially.  The  task  would  certainly 
an  easy  one.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  inquire  whether 
our  Lord's  words — the  words  which  our  opponents  never 
weary  of  uttering  with  such  confidence^  really  contain  all 
that  they  are  supposed  to  contain.  Did  our  Lord,  ty 
speaking  in  these  terms  to  Peter,  really  intend  to  clotlie 
him  with  a  superiority  over  the  other  disciples  ?  True, 
Peter  was  permitted  to  hold  a  prominent  and  in  some 
sort  a  privileged  position  in  relation  to  our  Lord;  but 
did  his  position  ever  give  him  the  authority  over  his 
fellow-apostles  which  the  papacy  claims  for  itself  over 
the  Church  at  the  present  day  ?  If  such  an  authority 
had  ever  belonged  to  him,  does  it  follow  that  it  would 
have  passed  to  his  successors  ?  In  short,  has  he  had 
any  successors  ?  and  if  so,  who  have  they  been  ?  Are 
they  the  bishops  of  Rome  ?  Was  he  himself  bishop  of 
Home  ?  Was  he  ever  in  Rome  ?  These  are  questions, 
some  of  which  have  been  settled  in  a  way  most 
clearly  subversive  of  the  pretensions  of  Rome;  while 
others,  as  for  instance  Peter^s  presence  in  Rome  and  the 
influence  he  exercised  there,  constitute  historical  pro- 
blems which  must  for  ever  remain  without  solution. 
It  suffices  just  to  state  them,  to  show  that  this  papal 
institution,  founded,  so  we  are  told,  on  the  Rock  of  Ag^) 
rests  in  fact  on  nothing  better  than  mere  hypotheses. 

But,  again,  we  do  not  desire  to  draw  you  into  a  contro- 
versy which  would  conduce  but  little  to  your  edification* 
Let  us  trouble  ourselves  no  longer,  or  at  least  let  us  t^T 
to  trouble  ourselves  as  little  as  possible,  with  the  arbi- 
trary interpretation  which  the  Romish  CaiurcTi  gives  to 
these  words  of  our  Lord.  Let  us  consider  them  ^ 
simply,   inquiring  what  lessons,   waormngs,   encoart^ 
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ments^  and  consolatsons  tb^  comtfun  for  ns.  Now  one 
kliing  is  certain :  they  were  uttered  in  reference  to  Peter's 
faith ;  they  are  very  closely  related  to  the  faith  of  which 
Peter  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  had  jnst  made  so  noble 
%  confession.  The  Lord  had  asked  His  disciples,  '^  Whom 
do  ye  say  that  I  am  ?  *^  And  Simon  Peter,  taking  np  the 
question,  had  answered,  *'  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
liie  living  6od.^^  Then  the  Saviour  said,  '*  Blessed  art 
thoa,  Simon,^^  and  the  words  that  follow.  Underlying 
these  words  therefore  we  find  a  precious  truth,  the  reality 
of  -which  no  one  surely  can  dispute,  namely  that  the 
Church  of  which  the  Saviour  here  speaks,  ths  true  ChrisU 
ian  Church,  is  a  Church  of  faith,  that  it  is  built  on  faith, 
that  it  acts  by  faith,  and  that  it  triumphs  by  faith.  We 
desire  to  consider  each  of  these  points  successively,  and 
we  pray  that  the  Lord  may  help  us  by  His  Spirit  of  light 
and  truth. 

I.  Let  us  first  of  all  dwell  on  Peter^s  profession  offaith^ 
which  the  Saviour  accompanies  with  so  glorious  a  promise. 
It  is  not  a  learned,  complicated,  or  even  detailed  ex- 
position. True,  in  these  few  words  the  whole  Christian 
doctrine,  the  whole  gospel  is  expressed ;  Peter,  his  com- 
panions in  labour,  and  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
himself,  will  at  a  later  period  teach  nothing  not  comprised 
in  these  four  words.  But  at  the  moment  when  we  hear 
them  fall  from  his  lips  Peter  does  not  consider,  he  has  no 
cdear  idea  of,  all  that  they  contain ;  his  faith  is  summed 
txp  in  one  very  simple  and  very  elementary  notion ;  in  his 
Master,  the  humble  rabbi  of  Nazareth,  he  has  recognised 
the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  promised  by  the  prophets  as 
He  who  iBhould  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth; 
and  to  the  question  asked  by  Jesus,  ^' Whom  do  yon  sa«r 
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that  I  am  f  lie  replies  by  this  brief  confession^  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God/' 

Though  simply  expressed,  this  faith  of  Peter's  is  never- 
theless full  of  depth  and  substance.  Remember  how  lie 
confesses  it  on  another  occasion.  Several  disciples  having 
withdrawn  from  Jesus,  He  asked  the  twelve,  "  And  you, 
will  ye  also  go  away  ? ''  "  To  whom  shall  we  go,  Lord?" 
exclaimed  Peter,  '^  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
We  have  believed  and  do  know  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.''  Mark  these  words,  "To 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  We  have  believed  and  do  know." 
It  is  not  a  simple  act  of  the  understanding,  it  is  not  a 
mere  head  knowledge  which  Peter  expresses ;  no,  it  is 
through  the  deepest  wants  of  his  moral  nature,  through 
his  conscience  and  his  heart,  which,  destitute  of  life,  seek 
for  words  of  life  and  of  life  eternal,  and  with  his  very 
inmost  soul,  that  he  has  recognised  Jesus  Christ :  he  has 
felt  that  His  words  are  precisely  those  words  of  life  for 
which  he  thirsted ;  he  has  perceived  in  Jesus  the  Divine 
nature,  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  the  wisdom,  holiness, 
and  love  of  God,  that  fellowship  by  which  alone  his  own 
nature  can  be  healed,  saved,  and  regenerated;  thus, 
though  still  ignorant,  yet  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  full  of  emotion,  feeling,  and  conviction,  he 
exclaims,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uving 
God." 

Such  is  the  faith,  the  possession  of  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Saviour's  reply,  was  so  rich  a  source  of  happiness 
for  Peter,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  son  of  Jonas."- 1* 
is  not  a  product  of  human  nature,  temperament,  imagine 
tion,  understanding,  and  reflection;  it  is  God's  gift;  ^ 
Spirit  of  God  sheds  it  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  by  ^ 
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regenerates  and  sanctifies.  *^  Flesh  and  blood  have  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  bnt  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
By  this  faith  the  disciple  will  grow  and  become  strong 
and  immovable ;  by  it  he  will  justify  his  name,  and  will 
become,  not  the  only  and  exclusive  stone,  but  one  of  the 
stones  on  which  the  Lord  will  build  His  Church. 

What  is  the  Church  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks — the 
Christian  Church  ?     Is  it  an  external  institution  ?     Is  it 
based  on  material  conditions  ?     Is  it  recruited  and  go- 
verned by  material  means  ?  Does  it  live  like  legal  societies 
on  legal  fictions  ?   The  olden  economy  was  an  institution, 
a  fiction  of  this  kind.     It  was  entered  by  natural  birth 
and  by  circumcision ;  whoever  was  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, whoever  had  received  the  sacramental  sign,  whether 
he  were  a  believer  or  an  unbeliever,  subject  to  or  rebel- 
lious against  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  he  was  and 
he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Priests  also  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  the  stock  of 
Levi,  served  therein  by  virtue  of  their  birth  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  spiritual  qualifications,  as  the  regular 
intercessors,  as  the   legal   and  indispensable  mediators 
between  the  people  and  the  Lord ;  at  the   head  of  this 
caste,  at  the  summit  of  this  edifice,  stood  a  high-priest, 
who  in  his  inmost  soul,  in  his  secret  life,  might  be  vicious, 
idolatrous,  or  impious,  but  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  never- 
theless enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  approaching 
God,  of  entering  alone  into  the  holy  of  holies,   of  re- 
ceiving God's  answer,  and  of  making  reconciliation  for 
liimself  and  for  the  people.     Is  the  Christian  Church 
anything  like  this  ?     No !  The  olden  economy.  Scripture 
tells  us,  was  a  figure ;    it  was  only  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come  j  the  body,  the  substance,  of  those  things  is  in 
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Jesus  Christ;  tlia  olden  economy  wbb  a  fietkm;  ike 
new  one  is  tlie  reolitj:  reality  alone  will  do  tlieiei 
And  what  reality  ?  Jesus  Christ !  Cedth  in  Jesus  Clirist;! 
The  Christian  Church  is  defined  by  faith ;  those  only 
have  a  place  and  portion  in  the  Church  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  faith^  simple  faith  perhaps^  an  ignorant  and 
but  poorly  developed  foith^  but  a  faith  of  the  conscience 
and  the  hearty  a  faith  of  the  soul  athirst  for  truth  and 
salvation^  and  which  says  to  Jesus  Christ,  "  To  whom 
shall  I  go.  Lord  ?  Thou  only  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life ;  I  have  believed  and  do  know  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Between  all  the 
souls  that  can  truly  repeat  these  words  this  faith  fonns 
an  invisible  and  spiritual,  but  also  a  living,  bond;  and 
this  chain,  this  association,  this  communion  of  en- 
lightened souls,  renewed  and  sanctified  by  &ith, — ^tbt, 
and  that  only,  is  the  Christian  Church.  Read  over 
all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
Lord  and  His  apostles  speak  of  the  Church,  and  eaj 
if  their  expressions  are  applicable  to  any  other  Chorch 
than  that  which  we  have  just  defined ;  it  is  onlj  the 
society  of  souls  renewed  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  that 
can  be  called  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  body  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  the  spiritual  house  of  God,  the  peopte 
of  God,  the  chosen  race,  the  city  of  God,  the  hearenly 
Jerusalem ;  it  is  this  Church,  and  this  alone,  which  St* 
Paul  designates  as  an  edifice  built  on  the  foundation; 
not  alone  of  St.  Peter,  but  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone, 
resting  on  which  the  whole  edifice,  bound  together  in 
aU  its  parts,  riseth  to^  be  a  holy  temple  unto  the-Lofd; 
it  i9  of  it,  and  of  it  alone>  thi^  St.  Petw  himself  speabi 
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m  he  Bays  to  all  Chiistaans  wifchont  exception^  ''  Toil 
i,  as  lively  stones^  are  bailt  up  a  spiritual  hoase^  a  holy 
fithood^  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices^  acceptable  to 
I  by  Jesus  Christ/^  You  see  then  that  the  fbnnda^ 
I  of  the  Church  is  faith^  that  the  condition  of  member- 
)  is  faith^  and  that  the  living^  bond  which  unites  the 
nbers  is  &ith.  True^  when  the  Church  seeks  to 
ufest  itself  externally^  unconverted  sinners^  infidels^ 
:  hypocrites  may  possibly  become  connected  with  it, 
annot  prevent  this ;  it  has  not  the  power  to  search  the 
rt ;  the  Lord  alone  knows  His  own  people.  But  these 
lers,  these  infidels,  these  hypocrites,  who,  having  been 
bed  in  the  waters  of  an  external  baptism,  confess 
ist  with  their  lips,  are  found  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
bful,  and  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  His  body  and 
)d,  are  not  really  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
r  much  less  can  they  be  called  its  foundation,  what- 
r  their  external  position  may  happen  to  be  !  The  pro- 
idest  theologian,  the  most  eloquent  orator,  the  most 
ve  pastor,  the  ecclesiastical  functionary  of  highest 
ition,  if  he  has  not  faith,  if  by  faith  he  has  not  been 
n  again  to  a  new  life,  is  not  a  member  of  the  body 
yhrist,  does  not  form  part  of  the  Church ;  how  then 
he  be  its  foundation  ?  Let  all  the  votes  of  the  Sacred 
lege  be  given  for  one  priest ;  place  him  in  the  apo- 
ical  chair,  and  put  on  his  head  the  triple  crown ;  if 
is  a  heretic,  as  Liberius,  Yigilius,  and  Honorius  were ; 
e  is  carried  away  by  human  ambition  and  passion  like 
)gory  VII.  or  Alexander  VII.,  like  Innocent  XI.  or 
meat  XI. ;  if  he  is  addicted  to  infamous  and  monstrous 
^8 ;  if,  in  one  word,  your  pope  is  an  Innocent  VI.,  a 
tns  IV.,  an  Alexander  Borgia,  or  a  John  XXIIL,— 
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will  you  dare  to  admit  for  a  single  moment  thafc  sncli 
men  were  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Ckist, 
and  that  to  them  could  be  applied  in  any  sense  whateTer 
the  holy  words  of  the  Lord,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church ''  ?  Far  rather  they 
have  shaken  it ;  and  if  it  had  been  destructible,  they 
would  have  destroyed  it.  But  let  a  simple  soul,  in  the 
humblest,  poorest,  and  most  obscure  condition,  without 
study,  without  eloquence,  and  without  external  titles,— 
let  such  a  soul  receive  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  be  sanc- 
tified by  it ;  let  it  show  by  love  that  this  faith  is  a 
power,  and  let  it  shed  around  by  word  and  deed  the 
sweet  savour  of  Jesus  Christ :  such  a  soul  has,  according 
to  the  measure  of  its  fellowship  with  Christ,  received 
into  itself  the  true  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  only 
one  that  can  be  laid;  it  becomes  itself  part  of  this  founda- 
tion, and  in  this  sense  has  its  portion  in  the  word  and 
promise  of  the  Master.  Yes ;  if  any  soul,  either  in  these 
pews  or  in  these  galleries,  can  with  Peter^s  conviction 
and  emotion  exclaim,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,^*  and  with  his  truthfulness  say  to  the 
Lord,  "  Thou  knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee,"  and  with  his  courage  declare  to  the  world, 
*'  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  and  with  his 
confidence  say  to  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  "Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee; 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk !  " — if  there 
is  amongst  us  but  one  soul  possessed  of  Peter's  faith,  i^ 
will  hold  equal  rank  in  the  Church  as  Peter,  and  to  it 
our  Lord's  words  will  apply,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hdl 
shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
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II.  Again^  ihe  Church  exercises  its  power  through  faith. 
The  power  of  the  Church,  as  regards  its  essential  features, 
is  expressed  in  those  other  words  of  the  Lord  to  Peter : 
"  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven/'  Let  us  first  try  to  interpret  this 
language.  It  is  borrowed  from  an  eastern  custom.  The 
locks  of  doors  in  the  east  are  composed  of  a  sort  of 
latch  which  is  moved  by  the  help  of  a  cord  or  of  more  or 
less  complicated  bands,  which  are  untied  or  undone  by 
means  of  a  sort  of  key ;  so  that  to  hind  in  this  passage 
signifies  nothing  more  than  to  shut  the  door,  and  loo^e 
to  open  it.  This  power  of  closing  the  gate  of  heaven, 
or  of  opening  it,  this  power  of  the  keys,  which  the  Lord 
here  confers  on  Peter,  is,  as  all  are  agreed,  the  power  of 
retaining  or  remitting  sins. 

Now  did  the  Lord  confer  on  Petor  exclusively  this 
power  of  retaining  or  remitting  sins  ?  No  !  for  on  an- 
other occasion  He  said  to  all  the  apostles,  '^  Whosesoever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and  whosesoever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained '^  (John  xx.  23).  Or  did  He 
confer  this  power  on  the  apostles  alone,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  privilege  of  some 
new  sacerdotal  order,  and  which  the  apostles  were  the 
first  to  enjoy  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  on  this  occasion  the 
apostles  were  not  alone,  all  the  disciples  according  to 
St.  Luke's  testimony  were  with  them.  To  the  whole 
company  the  Lord  addressed  these  words, — to  all  His 
disciples  He  said,  "  Peace  be  with  you;  as  my  Father  has 
sent  me^  even  so  send  I  you.''  He  breathed  on  all  His 
disciples^  saying,  ''  Beceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."    To  all 
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His  discipleB  He  gave  the  IsefjB  of  tlie  kingdom  of  heaTen, 
and  Baid>  ^^  Whataoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
boand  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  je  shall  loose  on  eariili 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven/^ 

The  fact  is  that  the  Lord  did  not  connect  the  exercise 
of.  this  great  and  mysterious  power  with  one  condition, 
one  election,  one  consecration,  one  external  and  human 
position.  He  connected  it  with  the  qaality  of  diseiph  of 
the  Son  of  Ood,  Now  what,  according  to  Scripture,  is  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  T  Listen  to  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self: "  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disci- 
ples indeed  '/'  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  if  ye  bear 
much  fipuit,  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples;'*  '^Whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  What  constitutes  the  disciple  is  therefore  per- 
severance in  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness, the  virtue  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  in  one  void, 
living  faith,  which  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Witk 
this  faith,  this  consecration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  this 
unction  from  the  Holy  One,  with  this  true  Christian 
priesthood,  alone,  is  connected  the  power  of  the  keys, 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  of  retaining  or  remit- 
ting sins. 

Yes,  when  a  faithful  voice  proclaims  to  you  the  derip 
of  God  in  regard  to  your  salvation,  preaches  to  you  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins,  turns  your  attention  to 
the  transgressions,  to  the  omissions  of  duty,  to  the  dis- 
orders of  your  life,  and  to  that  estrangrement  from  God 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart ;  when  this  voice 
proclaims  to  the  penitent  and  convicted  sinner  that  Hb 
sins  will  not  be  remembered  against  him  in  virtue  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  hardened  and  impenitent 
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amner  thafe  the'  wxaik  of  Gtod  ali^  rest  upon  hijrt^  tJiis 
voice,  eves  though  it  come  from  the  hnmblest  and  most 
ancultured  person,  and  oiae  destitute  of  all  hamaa 
Giathority,  has  all  the  authority  of  the  voice  of  God,  of 
Grod  Himself.  Yes,  at  that  moment]|a  sentence,  a  Divine 
sentence,  is  uttered  respecting  you ;  your  sins,  if  you 
abhor  them  and  ask  pardon  for  them  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  are  forgiven  j  your  sins,  if  you  love  them 
and  excuse  them  to  the  extent  of  clinging  to  them,  are 
retained ;  at  that  moment  is  fulfilled,  in  regard  to  the 
disciple  who  speaks  to  you,  the  declaration  of  the 
supreme  Judge,  "  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind,^^  etc. 

Nor  is  this  all :  we  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  of  con- 
fession in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  another  Church ;  we  have  not  made  it  into  a 
formality  of  periodical  obligation,  a  sort  of  disciplinary 
mechanism;  but  do  not  think  that  confession  in  itself 
is  unknown  amongst  us,  that  we  do  not  understand  its 
importance,  and  that  we  misapprehend  the  need  to  which 
the  apostolic  exhortation  corresponds — "  Confess  your 
£EMilts  one  to  another/'  It  is,  we  think,  a  want  to  be 
satisfied,  but  not  a  form  to  be  gone  through;  it  is  a  pre- 
cept which  we  must  obey,  according  to  the  liberty  of  the 
gospel  and  not  under  the  yoke  of  the  law ;  and  in  order 
to  obey  it  we  refer  you  not  to  the^consecration  with  oil, 
but  to  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  to  the  official 
priesthood  but  to  the  priesthood  of  the  election  of  God, 
not  to  the  robe  but  to  faith.  Yes,  amidst  the  uncertainty 
and  anguish  of  your  conscience,  go  to  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  a  Ghristiaaa.  in  whom  you  feel  and  see  faith  and 
life ;  op^a  your  heart  to  him,  confide  your  doubts  and 
stmggies  to  him,. confess  your  sins  and  faults  to  him;  and 
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whether  he  should  find  you  cherishing  your  evil  desires 
and  wicked  purposes,  and  destitute  of  the  courage  to  at- 
tack your  own  flesh  and  your  own  will,  as  also  of  sincerity 
towards  yourself  and  towards  Gt)d,  and  should  sound 
forth  in  your  ear  the  threatenings  of  Divine  justice,— or 
whether,  seeing  you  penitent,  humble,  and  desirous  of 
pardon  and  regeneration,  he  should  tell  you  of  the  mercy 
and  love  of  your  Saviour, — ^be  sure  that  the  sins  wHcli 
he  retains  are  retained,  and  that  the  sins  which  he  par- 
dons are  pardoned. 

Nay,  more :  perhaps  you  have  not  taken  the  initiative, 
you  have  not  opened  your  heart  to  your  brother,  and  you 
have  nob  authorized  his  free  dealing  with  you  by  a  similar 
course  towards  him ;  but  among  those  who  surround  you 
in  your  house  there  is  found  a  true  disciple   of  Jesus 
Christ,  humble  and  inferior  according  to  the  world's  way 
of  thinking,  a  Christian  domestic,  a  pious  servant,  who 
seeing  you  live  in  sin  has  warned  you,  and  said,  "  My 
master,  my  brother,  take  care,   you   are   walking  iu  a 
bad  way  and  one  that  leads  to    death ;   if  you  continue 
in    it    the    Divine    chastisement    now   suspended  over 
your  head    will    at    length    descend    upon    you;'*    or 
seeing  you  sad  or  cast  down,  this  brother,  this  sister  has 
raised  you  up  and  comforted  you  by  saying,   "  You  are 
suffering ;  but  be  of  good  courage,  God  is  faithful  who 
will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able 
to  bear ;  if  your  heart  condemns  you  God  is  greater  than 
your  heart ;  God  has  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  His 
only  begotten   Son,   that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life ;  believe  in  Him, 
and  you  will  be  saved ;  go  in  peace  through  Him,  and  in 
Him  your  sins  are  forgiven  you/'       Well,  know  this, 
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liat  man-servant  or  maid-servant^  tliat  humble  Cluistian^ 
f  lie  or  she  spoke  in  faith^  was  really  at  that  moment  as 
'ar  as  you  are  concerned  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  he 
)r  she  appeared  clothed  with  the  priesthood  of  the  new 
50venant  and  with  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  of  life ;  he 
)r  shej  while  speaking  to  you,  exercised  the  power  con- 
erred  by  our  Lord  upon  His  disciples,  "  I  will  give  thee 
he  keys,  ^'  etc. 

III.   By  faith  the  Church  iriumplis  over  its  enemies. 
'  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.^* 

What  now  is  this  hell  whose  gates,  whose  power  shall 
lot  prevail  against  the  Church  ?  It  is  the  enemies 
fcgainst  which  it  has  to  contend :  its  external  enemies, 
he  world  which  hates  the  gospel  because  it  puts  a 
•estraint  on  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  on  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
md  on  the  pride  of  life;  the  world  which  seeks  by 
nockery,  seduction,  and  if  need  be  by  violence,  to  stop 
ihe  action  of  the  Church,  to  destroy  the  Church  itself. 
Mso  its  internal  enemies, — doubt,  infidelity,  lukewarm- 
less,  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  world,  change  of 
loctrine,  and  laxity  of  morals,  everything  that  disturbs 
it^  everything  that  enervates  it,  everything  that  material- 
izes it,  everything  that  tends  to  hinder  it  from  being 
bruly  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  spiritual  house  of  God. 
rhese  enemies  the  Lord  declares  and  promises  shall  not 
prevail  against  the  Church.  But  how  shall  it  resist  them  ? 
How  shall  its  efi'orts  prove  finally  victorious  ?  In  pre- 
sence  of  the  assaults  of  the  world,  shall  it  repel  mockery 
by  mockery  ?  shall  it  seek  to  regain  by  seductive  means 
what  it  has  lost  by  the  same  ?  shall  it  oppose  violence 
to  violence  ?  Conscious  of  the  evils  which  ever  and  anon 
manifest  and  propagate  themselves  in  its  midst,  shall  it 
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haye  recourBe  to  the  weapanB  by  irtiioh  civil  societies  de- 
fend themselves  against  internal  troubles  f  shaQ  it  fracme 
for  itself  a  strong  organization  T  shall  it  establish  a  st^rn 
discipline  ?  shall  it  create  a  vigilant  and  inflexible  antbor- 
ity?  Alas!  the  Church  might  employ  all  these  means; 
it  might  make  the  most  prudent  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  energetic  use  of  them ;  it  might  thus  succeed  in 
repelling  the  aggressions  of  the  world,  and  in  seeming  for 
itself  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  action,  an  independent 
and  glorious  existence ;  while  it  might  also  establish  in 
its  midst  the  most  correct  teaching  and  the  most  nn- 
exceptionable  order :  do  you  think  that  in  this  way  it 
would  overcome  its  enemies  and  realize  the  Saviour's 
promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it  ?  Alas  !  in  the  moment  of  its  triumph  and  when  it 
might  think  that  it  was  at  length  victorious,  at  that  very 
moment  hell  might  have  succeeded  in  drawing  it  into  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  its  snares,  then  hell  might  indeed 
be  said  to  have  prevailed  against  it;  for  it  would  have 
called  down  upon  itself  the  Divine  curse,  "  Cursed  if 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  that  maketh  flesh  his 
arm/' 

Nay  further,  this  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis;  these 
victories  of  the  Church,  we  have  seen  them.  HistcwfJ" 
shows  us  in  the  past  a  Church  firmly  organized,  migWy? 
proud,  having  in  a  certain  sense  so  thoroughly  subdued 
tie  world,  that  its  head,  who  applies  to  himself  ex- 
clusively the  promise  of  Christ  to  Peter,  placed  his  foot 
on  the  head  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  it  shows  us  in  the 
midst  of  Protestantism  Churches  of  perfect  orihoAi3SX 
and  discipline,  able  to  preserve  amongst  th^  member* 
purity  of  profession  and  conduct:  wad  yet  it  oodibits 
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ese  ClmrclieB  to  us — ^ihose  of  the  middle  ages  and 
ose  of  modem  times — as  being  tkorouglily  under  the 
Gluence  of  the  spirit  of  the  world.  If,  in  the  scriptural 
nse  of  the  word,  the  world  is  hell,  then  in  the  very 
Ldst  of  their  appai'ent  triumph  and  prosperity  the  gates 

hell  had  prevailed  against  them. 
Oh  !  how  much  we  need  to  understand,  and  to  repeat 

ourselves  incessantly,  that  the  destinies,  the  victories, 
id  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  ap- 
•eciated  in  a  very  diflTerent  manner  from  those  of  human 
moieties.  What  is  a  victory  for  the  world  is  a  defeat  for 
le  Church ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  a  defeat  for 
le  world  is  a  victory  for  the  Church.  This  is  certainly 
ard  and  difficult  for  the  flesh,  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
)  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  our  times ;  but  it  is  never- 
leless  necessary  to  repeat  it  once  and  again ;  the  life, 
le  power,  the  glory,  the  aU  of  the  Christian  Church,  as 
f  every  private  Christian,  is  faith. 

It  is  not  to  a  man,  a  function,  an  institution,  a  seat 
used  in  such  or  such  a  city — ^it  is  to  Peter^s  faith,  which 
I  also  that  of  every  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  to 
iith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  that  the 
iord's  promise  is  given.  Let  there  be  this  kind  of  faith, 
nd  the  Churches  victory  is  certain.  The  promise  ha^ 
>een  fulfilled;  the  gates  of  hell,  in  spite  of  so  many 
fforts,  have  not  prevailed  against  the  Church.  Why  ? 
s  it  because  it  has  had  a  visible  head  in  Bome  ?  By  no 
aeans;  but  because  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor,  the 
uimble,  and  the  enslaved,  simple  believers,  who  perhaps 
lid  not  even  know  of  the  existence  of  a  bishop  of  Borne, 
>elieved  and  knew  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
he  living  Grod,  and  through  the  power  of  that  faith  were 
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even  willing  to  lose  their  lives  for  His  sake.  Hdl  lias 
more  than  once  prevailed  at  the  Vatican,  in  the  palaces 
of  prelates,  and  in  the  seclnsion  of  monasteries ;  hell  has 
more  than  once  filled  with  a  bitter  zeal  and  a  diabolical 
wisdom  the  heart  and  mouth  of  members  of  councils; 
but  in  some  obscure  cell,  in  some  village  manse,  in  some 
Beguin  convent  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  some  valley  of 
Piedmont,  lived  simple  persons,  who  sought  their  salra- 
tion  simply  through  Christ.  There  was  the  Church;  and 
there,  after  having  triumphed  in  every  other  direction, 
hell  came  with  all  its  force,  and  was  defeated.  This 
course  of  victory  will  continue  until  the  last  day,  the 
fixing  of  which  the  Father  has  kept  in  His  own  power; 
it  will  continue  as  long  as  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  con- 
tinues in  the  world.  Yes,  if  there  were  but  "  two  or 
three ''  souls  that  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  would 
be  the  Church,  and  to  it  would  still  bo  fully  applicable 
the  promise  of  the  Lord,  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.^* 

Be  well  assured  then  that   our  Lord's  words,  in  the 
text  before  us,  say  nothing,  establish  nothing,  promise 
nothing,  exceptional  or  special,  to   any  particular  man, 
place,    or   external  position.       They  are   applicable  to 
Peter's  faith,  and  consequently  to  you,  if  (and  in  the 
measure  in  which)  Peter's  faith  is  yours.     Yes,  believe 
like  Peter,  and  you  also  will  have  in  yourselves,  you  will 
be,  the  stone  on  which  Jesus  builds  His  Church  :  behave 
like  Peter,  and  you  also  will  possess  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  what  you  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven ;  what  you  shall  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  in  heaven  :  believe  like  Peter,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  will  not  prevail  against  your  faith,  nor  against  the 
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Chnrcli  of  whicli  this  faith  is  the  foundation,  the  bond, 
and  the  life.    Are  you  in  danger  of  being  tempted  to 
pride  by  applying  these  words  to  yourself?     Then  re- 
member that  on  the  very  day  when  they  make  you  proud 
they   cease  to  apply  to  you.     You  are  not  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  you  do  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  much  less  can  you  be  its  foundation, 
you  cannot  act  for  it  and  conquer  in  its  name,  unless  you 
become   like    children;   the  greatest  among  you  is  he 
\^ho  shall  feel  himself  to  be  the  least,  and  shall  make 
himself  the  servant  of  his  brethren.     And  besides  does 
not  your  faith  remind  you  of  this  ?     If  the  Church  rests 
on  you,  you  yourselves  rest  on  the  only  foundation  which 
can  be  laid,  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  on  Jesus  Christ.     If 
you  bind  and  unloose  the  consciences  that  listen  to  you, 
Jesus  alone  searches  the  hearts  and   the  reins,  is  the 
sovereign  Judge,  has  power  to  pardon  sins,  and  holds  the 
keys    of  heaven    and  hell.      If   the    Church   triumphs 
through  your  instrumentality,  it  is  not  through  you,  but 
through  Him  whose  strength  is  made  perfect  in  your 
weakness.     He  is  everything ;  we  must  go  to  Him,  we 
must  be  united  with  Him :  without  Him,  without  faith 
in  Him,  you  have  nothing,  you  are  nothing ;  but  by  faith 
in  Him  all  things  are  yours.     May   He   give   Himself 
tlierefore  to  you,  and  be  your  portion  for  ever  !     Amen. 


^   vj 
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BOOK  11. 
Last  Journey,  and  Ministry  in  Jerusalem. 

PART  L 

Last  Journey.    Lessons  of  Self-denial, 

DiY.  I.     On  Family  Belaiions.    (X.  1-16.) 
EC.  I.    1  ^jjp    arisins:  thence.  He  went   unto    the    borders  of 

rney  m  o  -» 

BBa.       JudaBa^  through  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.    And 

BOOK  II.    As  in  the  preYious  narrative  there  are  three  parts,  the  fizit 

• 

being  introductory  to  the  two  which  describe  the  miuiBtzy  in  Galilee ;  lo  ui 
the  remainder  there  are  three  parts,  the  first  being  preparatory  to  the  tfo 
which  relate  the  last  ministry  in  Jemsalem,  and  the  death  of  Jesus.  ^ 
Mark  and  St  Matthew  agree  in  the  account  given  of  the  close  of  the  msa^ 
in  GkUilee,  and  also  in  passing  at  once  to  the  last  journey  through  the  oobd^ 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  St.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  close  of  the  minu^ 
in  Gkililee  is  similar  to  theirs  ;  but  it  is  followed  immediately  by  statemeots 
respecting  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria  (iz.  58).  Then  aobf^ 
qoently,  after  many  events  and  discourses,  the  last  journey  to  JerusaloB  ^ 
related,  beginning  zvii.  11,  and  at  xviiL  15  coinciding  again  with  tbi 
narratives  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Matthew.  St.  John  also  gives  what  is  inte^ 
mediate,  noticing  three  journeys  before  the  last.  He  mentions,  fin^  * 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  in  tb« 
autumn  (vii.  2) ;  secondly,  another  visit  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  in  tb« 
winter  (x.  22) ;  and  thirdly,  a  journey  from  Penea  to  Bethany  (zi.  IT)* 
After  these  is  the  journey  which  began  at  Ephraim  (zi.  54)  and  ended  ^ 
Jerusalem  (xii.  1).  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  from  z.  1  to  zvii.  10,  vA 
that  of  St.  John,  in  chaps,  vii.  to  zi.,  occupy  the  interval  between  ehapa  u* 
and  z.  of  St.  Mark,  and  chaps,  zviii.  and  ziz.  of  St.  Matthew.  Thai  the 
journey  related  by  them  followed  directly  the  end  of  the  ministry  in  GiHIee, 
is  merely  an  inference  founded  on  their  silence.     But  they  both  pass  in  1S» 
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again  moltitades  came  together  unto  Him ;  and  as  He 
yras  wont  He  again  taught  them. 


manner,  from  the  temptation  in  Jadssa,  to  the  baptism  and  ministry  in 
Oalilee,  saying  nothing  of  the  intervening  months.  As  a  period  unnoticed 
by  them  preoeded  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  so  a  similar  period,  also  nn- 
notieed  by  them,  followed  its  dose.  The  twelve  apostles  were  with  Jesus 
daring  the  periods  to  which  their  narratives  refer,  and  were  witnesses  of  the 
public  ministry  which  it  was  their  chief  purpose  to  record.  St.  John  was 
with  Jesus  when  the  other  apostles  were  not,  and  his  testimony  is  therefore 
to  a  great  extent  peculiar,  and  supplementary  to  theirs.  St.  Luke  obtained 
additional  information  from  disciples,  who  saw  and  heard  what  took  place  in 
the  absence  of  the  twelve. 

Pabt  I.  (Chap,  z.)  The  first  part  of  the  Second  Book  corresponds  to  the 
£r8t  part  of  the  First  Book.  Three  subjects  are  here  referred  to — family 
xelations,  outward  riches,  and  worldly  honour ;  and  similar  lessons  of  self- 
denial  and  love  are  presented  with  each.  These  lessons  are  given  in  the 
history,  which,  beginning  with  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  conducts  to  the 
city  of  Jericho,  in  the  borders  of  Judica.  The  actions  and  words  of  Jesus 
exhibit  the  character  which  disciples  have  to  copy,  receiving  His  Spirit  that 
they  may  follow  in  His  steps. 

Drr.  I.  (Chap.  z.  1-16.)  In  this  division  there  is  a  brief  general  statement 
of  the  renewal  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  He  passed  through  another 
district,  journeying  to  Jerusalem.  Then  the  two  incidents  are  related, 
irbioh  give  the  law  of  love,  and  lessons  of  self-denial,  in  connection  with 
family  relations. 

Sec.  I.  (Uark  z.  1 ;  Matt.  ziz.  1,  2.) 

1  The  reference  is  not  to  the  house  or  town  last  mentioned,  but  to  Galilee, 
snd  to  the  whole  preceding  narrative ;  and  especially  to  the  statements 
reepeoting  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  (viii.  31 ;  iz.  81).  **  He  arose  and  went** 
la  the  simple  style  of  narrative,  common  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
«be  New  (Marie  vii.  24 ;  Luke  i.  89 ;  zv.  18,  20).  St.  Matthew  mentions  the 
emne  of  sick  persons  in  this  district.  A  previous  sojourn  in  Persa  is 
noticed  by  St.  John  (z.  40),  and  is  shown  by  St.  Luke,  this  district  being 
subject  to  Herod  (ziii.  32).  Similar  general  statements  of  the  ministxy  of 
Jesus  have  been  given  before  (L  89 ;  iiL  7). 

Safetj  is  not  always  to  be  sought  by  withdrawing  from 

danger. 
The  conduct  of  Jesus  was  the  same  in  all  places. 

Q  Q  2 
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'  And  Pharisees  coming  forward  qaertioned  Him,  to 
,.  prove  Him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  dirorce  his  wife! 
'  But  He  in  reply  said  to  tliem.  What  did  Moses  oonu 
maud  you  ?  '*  Then  they  said,  Moses  permitted  to  write 
a  deed  of  separation,  and  to  divoroe.  *  And  Josiu  in 
reply  said  to  them.  Because  of  yoor  liardheartedneu  be 
wrote  for  you  this  direction.  '  Bat  from  the  beginning 
of  tho  creation,  God  made  them  a  male  and  »  fem^. 


Sec.  II.  (Mark.  x.  2-13  ;  Uatt.  lii.  S-18.} 
o[  the  rcnciritl  ot  the  mimBtry  o(  Jceiu,  ttw  flnt 
renewal  of  the  oppoHitinn  of  Die  PhtuiMM.  Tlujpiopond  a  qoMlfan  n- 
spectiBg  divorce,  Kith  the  pnrpoie  of  pming  Him,  and,  it  tnajht,  rf 
leading  to  soma  ceDsnie  of  the  law  of  HoM*,  and  ol  llw  condnet  of  H«Dd. 
Tliie  coDTerBittion  is  not  related  by  Bt.  Lnka,  be  haring  ginn  tha  didua 
of  Ji^BaB  on  tills  aabjectin  the  report  of  •notlitt' dflMnma  vUb  UiaABbMi 
a  Bhnrt  Ume  before  (in.  18). 

>  The  qnestion  as  reUited  by  St.  Uatthmr  li  th*  msu,  bnl  nun  Ul; 
GipresBed  ;  there  being  tlie  addition  "  fin  otny  cann."  That  dtrcwaM 
lawful  for  tome  caueet  was  admitted  by  tO,  and  had  baan  daeland  b;  ov 
Lord.  The  Bhortei  form  of  iuqniiy  -woold  ba  undantood  ta  i^m  to  (ha 
diTorcBB  ubich  wore  common,  bat  vhieh  van  atnattar  of  attntwway.  Tha 
admitted  eaBe  is  not  refciied  to  by  BL  TtiA,  dlhar  in  the  qnaaUoa  w  Iha 
answer;  but  in  both  it  ia  noticed  by  Bt.  Hattbaw.  To  tha  qoaaUaa  tha 
school  of  Scbammai  said,  No,  that  ot  Hillal,  T«a. 

■  The  qneatioD  addreased  to  tha  P 
preoeded  that  which  they  also  propom 
The  one  ia  related  by  Bt.  Uark.  and  tba  otfav  far  BL  KbUww,  wte  ^IM 
the  refereneet  to  the  0.  T.  in  the  order  of  tha  booha,  fladiv  <liat  te  Ovarii 
before  that  to  Dealeronomy ;  giving,  flnt  the  primaiT  Bliliia  ifpaAita^ 
and  then  the  later  legislatiTB  rule.  Iliara  !■  ■  rfmUac  taanafodliH  la 
Matt.  IT.  4, 7. 

'The  law  is  in  Dent.  hit.  1.    U  pannOI 
■cnbing  a  form  of  proeeeding  which  wonldlM 

•  This  atatement  would  natnrally  toDtrn  the  inqnirj  of  the  Phanaees, 
reUted  by  St.  Uattbew,  xii.  7.    The  le^^al  prohibition  of  aibiirary  dii 
In  the  state  of  society  which  then  aidatail,  vouU  hare  preieoted 
Jnatiee,  bnt  hare  prodneed  much  mara. 

•  The  reference  ia  to  tha  record  of  tba  cteation  fGea.  i.  27). 
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'  ''  On  this  account  a  inan  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  he  joined  unto  his  wife;  and  the  two  shall  become  one 
Tiaticre."  *  So  that  no  longer  are  they  two,  but  one 
nature.  ^  Therefore  what  God  bound  together,  let  not 
man  sever. 

.  ^®  And  in  the  house  His  disciples  again  questioned  Him 
respecting  the  same.  "  And  He  said  to  them,  Whoever 
shall    divorce   his   wife,   and  marry   another,    commits 


7  These  words  are  from  Gen.  ii.  24.  They  are  given  there,  not  as  the 
prediction  of  Adam,  hat  as  the  comment  of  the  writer,  interpreting  the 
narrative,  and  declaring  the  will  of  God  as  thus  indicated.  In  the  report 
of  St.  Matthew  the  statement  is  attributed  to  the  Creator. 

®  The  word  translated  Jlesh  often  represents  the  whole  of  haman  nature, 
and  aU  flesh  is  a  Hebraism  for  all  mankind  (Matt.  xxiv.  22  ;  Luke  iii.  6 ; 
John  i.  14,  iii.  6  ;  Acts  ii.  17  ;  Rom.  iii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  i.  29). 

*  The  law  of  Moses  was  of  Divine  authority ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  people 
in  a  low  social  condition,  and  it  set  forth  what  was  to  be  enforced  by  human 
magistrates.  The  first  facts  recorded  in  sacred  history  showed  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  indicated  the  Divine  will  for}all  men, — this  being  in  the 
highest  sense  natural  and  best  for  all.  The  union  of  marriage  corresponds 
to  the  primary  union  in  the  person  of  Adam,  as  there  described.  There  is 
&  living  unity,  the  husband  and  wife  being  the  one  parentage,  and,  in  some 
respects,  one  person  (Bom.  vii.  1). 

^Without  mentioning  the  house,  St.  Matthew  notices  the  subsequent 
conversation  with  the  disciples.  He  gives  their  opinion  respecting  the  inex- 
pediency of  marriage,  which  Jesus  admitted,  but  only  partially.  What 
they  said  was  not  true  for  all ;  nor  for  any  on  the  ground  assigned. 

u  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  explicitly  given  by  St.  Matthew,  in  his 
report  of  this  discourse,  and  of  the  sermon  on^the  mount  (v.  32,  xix.  9). 
"^^en  not  expressed,  it  would  be  universally  understood.  Death  releases 
from  the  obligations  of  marriage,  and  so  does  adultery.  In  such  cases  there 
can  be  no  injustice  in  a  second  marriag^  ;  but  where  there  is  nothing  for 
jurisprudence  to  condemn,  there  may  be  the  absence  of  that  love  which 
Christian  morality  commends.  The  divorce  of  wives  by  their  husbands  was 
Tery  common  among  the  Jews ;  and  that  of  husbands  by  their  wives  was 
practised,  though  not  according  to  law.  The  permanence  of  marriage  is 
evidently  requisite  to  the  welfare  of  women  and  children ;  and  it  is  equally 
requisite  for  the  purity  and  dignity  of  human  affection.    Constancy  is  ever 
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adnlteiy  against  her.  "  And  if  a  woman  shall  divorce 
her  hnsband^  and  be  married  to  another,  she  commits 
adultery. 

EC.  III.      ^3  ^jj^  ^]^Qj  trought  to  Him  little  children,  that  He 
^en.^  should  touch  them ;  but  the  disciples  rebuked  those  who 


the  purpose  and  promise  of  true  loye  ;  and  the  dictates  of  instinct  are  eon- 
firmed  by  the  largest  experience.  As  society  advances,  there  is  always  the 
more  general  and  certain  acknowledgment  of  the  great  and  manifold  eiils 
connected  with  polygamy  and  divorce. 

Nature  and  Scripture   show    that   marriage  should  be 

indissoluble. 
Laws  may  permit  a  less  evil  to  prevent  a  greater. 
What  is  therefore  allowed  is    not  to   be   approved  or 

practised. 

Sec.  III.  (Mark  x.  13-16 ;  Matt  xix.  13-16 ;  Luke  xviii.  15-17.)  In 
this  section  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  is  again  parallel  to  the  others,  tbe 
events  and  discourses  given  after  the  commencement  of  the  final  joontfj 
being,  some  in  the  borders  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  and  some  the  other  n^ 
the  Jordan.  This  incident  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  ^ 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  house,  to  whieh  Jesna  went  with  the 
disciples,  and  from  which  He  afterwards  came  out  to  the  road  (ver.  lO.  1^* 
Some  persons  brought  their  little  children  uito  Jesus,  to  receive  His  h^itsttofr 
Their  conduct  was  censured  by  the  aposUas,  who  deemed  the  children  ^ 
for  this  service,  or  unworthy  of  this  favour ;  but  it  was  commended  by  ^ 
Saviour.  He  reproved  those  who  would  restrain  them ;  and  deelired  tb» 
children  were  with  men  in  their  religious  possessions,  and  that  men  m^^ 
with  children  in  their  moral  dispositions.  He  then  repeated  the  Ituf^  ^ 
love  before  given,  taking  the  children  to  His  arms  and  blessing  them. 

^  St.  Luke  describes  the  children  as  infants  ;  and  St  Matthew  saji  ^ 
were  brought  that  Jesus  might  put  His  hands  on  them  and  pray.  Tbtf*  ^ 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  superstitious  importance  was  attrihot*^  ^ 
the  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  a  customary  action  in  saoiifice,BO^^ 
prayer,  to  indicate  personal  connection.  There  was  thus  a  visible  ligB^ 
this  relation,  and  not  a  material  means  for  eommuxtiealiDg  spiritoil  ^^ 
ings  (Lev.  i.  4 ;  Gen.  xlviii.  14 ;  Acts  vi.  6). 
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trouglit  them.  "  Then  Jesus,  seeing  it,  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  to  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me :  forbid  them  not,  for  to  such  the  kingdom 
of  God  belongs.  ^^  Assuredly  I  declare  to  you,  whoever 
will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  can- 
not enter  into  it.  *^  And  taking  them  to  His  arms,  put- 
ting His  hands  upon  them.  He  blessed  them. 


1^  The  dlspleasnre  and  the  rebuke  which  their  condnct  occasioned  show 
that  it  reralted  from  worldliness  and  want  of  love  (iii.  5,  x.  41).  The  flame 
wrong  dispoaitions  appeared  in  the  desire  for  the  liberty  of  divorce,  and  in 
the  low  regard  of  children.  The  form  of  expression,  with  the  article,  makes 
it  certain,  that  the  children  who  were  brought  are  included  in  the  statement, 
and  that  it  does  not  refer  only  to  child-like  men  (ix.  37  ;  Acts  xix.  25,  xxiL 
22). 

1*  This  declaration  is  also  given  by  St.  Luke,  but  not  here  by  St.  Matthew, 
he  alone  having  before  given  a  similar  statement  on  another  occasion  (Matt, 
xviii.  4).       • 

^  The  taking  the  children  to  His  arms  is  similar  to  the  action  previously 
recorded  (ix.  56).  Jesus  did  not  baptize  these  children,  nor  did  He  ever 
baptize  adults  with  water.  But  He  declared  little  children  to  be  the  subjects 
of  His  kingdom ;  and  by  actions,  as  significant  as  any  ceremonies,  He 
taught  that  they  should  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  Him.  An  outward 
eircumcision  was  the  rite  of  initiation  for  Judaism,  and  an  outward  baptism. 
was  the  rite  of  initiation  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  made  unsuitable 
for  children,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  meaning  and  use  which  have  no  Scripture 
authority.  What  is  called  believers^  baptism  is  supported  by  one  passage  in 
the  common  version,  but  that  is  an  interpolation  (Acts  viii.  37).  The  ad- 
ministration of  baptism  by  the  apostles  is  noticed  by  only  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists, and  that  only  once  and  incidentally ;  so  little  importance  belonged 
to  the  rite  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  (John  iv.  1).  The  supposition  that  sub- 
sequently it  became  of  more  moment  rests  on  the  mere  assumption,  that 
the  baptism  which  characterized  true  Christians  was  baptism  with  water. 
But  it  might  as  well  be  supposed,  that  the  circumcision  which  distinguished 
the  true  Jew  was  the  outward  rite  (Rom.  ii.  28). 

Little  children  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven. 
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Biv.  XI.    OaUvaid  BieUt.    (X.  17-31.} 

"  And  when  He  went  oat  into  tlie  road,  one  numing 

^  forward  and  kneeling  to  Him  questioned  Bim^ — Good 

'  Teaclier,  what  shall  I  do,  that  I  may  oljtiun  eternal  HfeT 

"  Tlien  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Whj  dort  tlioa  call  He 

Prayers  and  ceremonies  for  them  are  reaaonsble  and 
right. 

Christ  called  them  to  His  arma,  to  receiTe  Hia  bene- 
diction. 

The  humility  and  trustfolness  of  children  are  proper  and 
needful  for  men. 

DiT.  II.  (Cbsp.  I.  lT-31.)  After  the  lenoaianloTB  and  ■dfdHUiB 
counectioD  with  fauiilj  nhttiong,  timilkr  lewoni  vb  pnMntoA  In  mMfK 
eonuGction ;  thoparBuitandiiaeofricheBbdngnowniwndto.  Thataqdlf 
of  u  youth  wita  the  oecaeion  of  a  coDTcmtioii  wi\h  bim ;  ud  tUi  M  to 
slatemculs  nildrcsiecl  to  the  spoitles,  flnt  on  (be  dbadruit^M  «t  MA|f 
richtp,  anc]  Iben  on  the  rrvardB  at  the  kingdom  of  hMTtn. 

Ski.  I.  (Morkz.  17-22;  Matt.  lii.  16-91  j  Lok*  zlliL  18-91.)  Thn 
the;  icero  nitaic  on  llio  mad,  a  ronng  mui  of  Tank,  vba  vma  tmt  rfA,  <§■• 
in  Lastc.  aaJ  tmceling  down  la  Jcbui,  inqnind  hcnr  hi  might  gtia  itaid 
lifo.  He  may  have  recently  received  Ida  bthnttaiiM,  loaiag  bj  dailh  Ut 
father's  guidance,  and  learning  tho  oneertkin^  of  earthty  pnwnarinw  Hi 
desired  an  cTeilaBting  inlieritance,  and  aikcd  gnlduMt  lor  Ul  OObAm^  M 
Bought  no  other  help.  Jcbus  first  consated  Ut  Um  '*!««  at  ttanas  gMJt 
ness,  and  then  directed  him  to  keep  the  eommudnants.  VbMt  ha  adbl 
Tor  Bomo  higher  nile,  he  wae  invited  to  IbUov  Jma»  aa  Iha  ^eaUw  dH, 
giTing  his  riches  to  the  poor,  and  taldog  Ua  pbea  wlOi  thoaa  «k«  "^^ 
hare  to  suffer  death  in  Uie  aerrice  of  Q«d.  For  tUl  aafrtfflill  tevnail 
then  prepared,  and  he  vent  away  in  aonov,  banbg  iMnd,  Ibna^  A* 
teaching  of  Jesai,  a  deEciency  in  binitelf  vUeh  no  a^andlt^  af  mmtg 
could  supply. 

IT  Bt.  Luke  says  that  he  wai  a  ruler ;   and  SL  IUUmw  UmI  i» 
jtmng  man,  and  that  he  asked  what  good  thing  faa  aboold  do. 

"  Xhe  reply  of  Jesni  is  ginn  in  like  maoBH  by  SL  Lut^e  smJ  hj  St- 
Hattbew.     In  aome  USS.  of  the  latter  it  ii  iilMngi  il  into  "  Wliy  dosi 

qneation  He  reapeoting  the  goodf" — an  lllwalliM  iiii| illj  tn*det' 

more  a  mppoeed  doctrinal  diffloolty.   Tha  ijiiwHiia  of  Jemi  dow  net  i 


J 
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good  ?  None  is  good,  except  One — God.  *'  Thou  know- 
est  the  commandments, — Do  not  commit  adultery, — Do 
not  kill, — ^Do  not  steal, — Do  not  bear  false  witness, — De- 
fraud not, — Honour  thy  father  and  mother. 


designed  to  reprove  a  fomiol  and  complimentary  salutation  ;  for  the  inquiry 
is  described  as  mode  with  earnestness  and  reverence.    Nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  tbe  purpose  of  our  Lord  to  impart  any  peculiar  revelation  of 
Himself ;  for  nothing  follows  in  accordance  with  this  supposition.     The  ac- 
companying statement  is  simply  corrective  of  the  false  view  of  human  good- 
ness which  the  inquirer  evidently  held.    He  thought  that  goodness  was  a 
human  work,  to  be  offered  by  men  to  God ;  in  return  for  which  they  would 
receive  eternal  life.     This  kind  of  goodness,  which  he  hoped  himself  to 
attain,  he  attributed  to  Jesus.     In  opposition  to  this  false  view  the  truth 
was  declared,  that  God  only  is  independently  good.  Good  of  Himself,  the 
Source  and  Giver  of  all  good.    His  commands  are  not  workf  by  which  wages 
may  be  earned,  but  the  way  in  which  all  good  is  to  be  received  as  tk  favour. 
Eternal  life  is  not  a  payment  due  for  service  done,  but  a  gift  bestowed  on  all 
who  have  faith  in  God.     It  would  be  contrary  to  all  that  our  Lord  said,  and 
to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Testament,  to  suppose  that  He  was  not  per- 
fectly good.    He  could  not  disavow  this.     But  it  is  according  to  many  of 
His  sayings,  and  to  that  lowliness  of  mind  in  which  He  is  an  example  to 
us,  that  He  should  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  independently  good.    Accord- 
ing to  the  gospels,  Jesus  never  took  the  title  of  God ;  nor  had  the  apostles 
ever  thus  spoken  of  Him.    This  alternative  therefore  could  not  be  inferred 
by  the  person  addressed.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
lelBon,  not  given  to  the  apostles,  would  be  thus  suggested  to  one,  who  came 
to  fiim  for  the  first  time,  and  sought  some  practical  instruction.    No  special 
difficulty  would  have  been  found  in  these  words,  if  it  had  been  duly  con- 
sidered that,  speaking  as  the  Son  of  man,  Jesus  always  disavowed  inde- 
pendence ;  declaring  that  His  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  were  from  God. 
His  prayers  and  praise,  obedience  and  faith,  manifested  the  same  truth. 
He  said,  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself"  (John  v.  19) ;  **  I  have  come 
in  the  name  of  my  Father  "  (v.  43) ;  '*  My  doctrine  is  not  mine  "  (vii.  16)  ; 
"  I  do  nothing  of  myself,  but  I  speak  these  things  as  the  Father  taught  me. 
And  He  who  sent  me  is  with  me ;  He  has  not  left  me  alone,  because  I  always 
do  what  is  pleasing  to  Him"  (viii.  28).    The  same  onion  of  dependence 
and  perfection  was  declared  by  the  voice  from  heaven:    **Thoa  art  my 
beloved  Son,  with  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (Mark  i.  11). 

^  St.  Matthew,  before  the  commands,  gives  the  words  of  Jesus, — "  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments;*'  and  tbe  question  of  the 
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^  But  in  reply  he  said  to  Him^  Teabher,  all  these  I 
have  observed  from  my  youth.  "  Then  Jesofl  looldiig  on 
him  loved  him^  and  said  to  him.  One  things  is  wanting  in 
thee.  Go  away ;  sell  what  thou  haatj  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  wilt  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come,  follow 
Me,  bearing  the  cross. 


youth,  *'  Wliich  ?  "  He  gives  the  commandi  in  a  diflerant  ordv,  hBumiag 
the  Hebrew  test.  In  the  Septoagiut  the  prohibition  of  adnltarf  jMioeiM 
that  of  mnrder ;  so  in  the  narratiTe  of  St.  Lnka,  and  wo  Bom.  ifiL  9.  Ib- 
Bteod  of  Defraud  not,  which  agrees  praotieaDj  with  tha  tenth  ir*T*— ^- 
ment,  St.  Matthew  has  the  more  comprehennva  poaitlTB  piaeopt  from  Ltr. 
ziz.  IH.  This  is  omitted  here,  and  in  the  report  of  St.  Lake.  B  onBot 
therefore  he  supposed  that  to  this  precept,  ai  eqjoininf  if^cefidR^  any  tpedd 
reference  is  made.  The  question  respected  aeUotUt  and  to  aotioni  o^  do 
the  commands  directly  refer.  The  first  nae  of  lawi  io  tha  Kgulatiaa  of  oift> 
ward  conduct  by  the  expression  of  will  coneeraing  aetioiie.  ThaMOoad 
and  higher  use  of  laws  is  the  suggestion  of  prineiplee ;  and  tfaroo^  the 
dispositions  thus  awakened  a  larger  and  better  eerfioe  may  be  ^rWiiat* 
But  it  is  by  the  living  exhibition  of  eharaeter  that  tha  hi^^ieet  monl  ineifc 
are  secured,  its  assimilating  influence  being  incieaeed  by  fUth  and  km. 
The  first  lUrection,  to  keep  the  commandmente,  ie  not  gimn  aa  tha  wiioli  of 
duty,  but  as  a  part,  that  which  was  first  to  be  leguded  and  whloh  ihsoU 
be  more  fully  considered.  The  precepti  snggeet  prtnaipiee,  Ughm  and 
comprehensive,  of  which  they  are  only  eome  of  tha  ooi 
are  not  two  possible  modes  of  justification,  one  byinMlB,'aBiflBo(h«lf 
faith  ;  but  there  arc  two  stages  of  instroction,  one  pneeriUng 
and  another  producing  inward  affectione.  ninlwiniwe  haa 
the  conscious  condition  of  men ;  and  without  fidth  none  ma  pieaia  Qad* 

90  The  profession  of  obedience  is  not  deaeribed  aa  frbe.    It  lahtwd  oal|f 
to  actions,  and  did  not  claim  more  than  nneerlty  of  pmpom.    It  is 
to  many  statements  in  the  Bible  (Luke  L  6 ;  Pe.  oils.  44,  iS.  6t,ale.) ;  ft  < 
not  reproved,  but  in  connection  with  it  ire  an  told  that  Jeana  lofiad 

^  The  words  of  Jesus  are  in  reply  to  the  qnerfWt  whf  ed  by  8t 
**  What  is  wanting  in  me  ?  **  and  are  preeedad  by  tha  mda,  **  If 
be  perfect.*'    This  second  direction  therefom  haa  tha  itaMlv  aC 
tation,  and  is  not  strictly  a  command.    Soma  daUm  may  %•  fliAnii.  If 
anthority,  apd  for  them  a  sufficient  motifa  if  ftmad  fii  tha 
Bat  higher  duties  must  be  freely  choien,  and  thdr  Mgftva  ivi 
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^  Bat  being  grieved  at  the  statement^  he  went  away 
sorrowful :  for  he  had  large  possessions. 

^  And  Jesus  looking  round  said  to  His  disciples.  How  ^"^ 
liardly  will  they  who  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  Biche 
of  God ! 


is  shown^y  a  father  or  a  friend.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  conduct 
of  onr  Lord  on  this  occasion  was  exceptional,  and  that  a  command,  not 
given  to  others,  was  given  to  one,  to  manifest  his  weakness  and  wrong. 
Arbitrary  appointments,  as  a  moral  discipline,  are  hnman  inventions.  The 
actions  which  are  commanded  are  those  which  should  be  chosen,  even  if  there 
he  no  corresponding  dispositions.  Those  here  described  were  not  enjoined 
on  all  disciples,  for  they  were  good  only  for  those  who  had  the  dispositions 
which  would  prompt  to  such  a  choice.  The  giving  all  his  possessions  to  the 
poor  was  not  the  good  work  inquired  for ;  and  without  love  it  would  have 
been  vain  (1  Cor.  xiii.  3).  It  was  simply  the  condition  of  receiving  at  once 
the  higher  lesson  that  was  asked  for. 

^  His  subsequent  history  is  not  related.  If  it  might  be  inferred,  from  one 
of  the  following  statements,  that  his  riches  prevented  his  entering  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  it  may  rather  be  inferred  from  the  other,  that  he  became  an 
example  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Divine  power  to  draw  all  men  to  the 
SaTioux.  He  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  receive 
more  good,  and  to  do  more  good,  in  poverty  than  in  wealth.  He  was  sor- 
rowful, because  he  found  that  he  could  but  partially  sympathise  with  One 
whom  he  knew  to  be  good,  and  had  not  faith  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  His 
self-renouncing  love.    This  was  to  be  gained  by  learning  more  of  Him. 

God  only  is  Good  of  Himself,  and  all  goodness  comes 
from  Him. 

ffis  commandments  are  the  only  way  to  eternal  life. 

Defective  goodness  is  to  be  loved,  and  nurtured  for  per- 
fection. 

Renunciation  of  self,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ, 
is  a  privilege  for  all. 

Sxc.  II.  (ICark  x.  23-27 ;  Matt.  xix.  28-26 ;  Luke  xviiL  24-27.)    The 
condufit  of  the  young  man  gave  oooaaion  to  the  lessons  which  Jesus 
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"  Bot  tlie  disciples  were  amazed  at  Sis  wxirda,  -nea 
Jesus  again  speaking  said  to  them,  Chi}drenj  liow  hard 
13  it  for  those  who  rely  on  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God !  ^'  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  eater 
thi-ougli  the  eyo  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  eater 
into  tlic  kingdom  of  God. 

'"  But  tlioy  were  exceedingly  oatonished,  sayiag 
among  themselves,  Aud  who  can  be  eared  ?  "  Thea 
Jesus  looking  on  them  said,  With  men  it  is  im- 
possible, but  not  with  God :  for  all  things  are  possible 
with  God. 


QililrcHHCil  la  His  Jiaciples  [c»p«<:tine  lichM.    IhCM,  u  f^fiWt  iiiiilWii 

HEEmiii;;!}'  pemianeut,  tlic  object!)  aa  soma  ■CGOQDt  or  ntlii  i  i  if  null  null  iTillii, 
have  nlwiij'9  been  noduly  estimBted.  The;  kN  tb»  tttorueea  mud  rmtdi  of 
cnrtLI;  kiii(;d<iuu  ;  but  liave  no  irortb  ia  tlw  Unfdom  tt  hMTm.  Tb»  Xa- 
nrlvnntnse  of  po93Fsging  liclies  is  first  deoluvd ;  thmt  the  reaAon  i*  ginn, 
in  the  rellnnce  tbereon  vhtch  is  Rencrkll j  pndiiBad  ;  knd  laMlj,  tfaa  nS- 
cicncv  of  the  Dirine  power  19  dedwed,  ta  remoTt  thi«  and  oreiT  eth« 
obiitncic  to  tli«  sahstion  of  meu. 

X  St.  Uattbi'w,  as  naniil,  has  the  eipmnoB,  "  Uw  kingdom  of  facnw." 
Tbc  Blntcmcut  lefeis  to  (be  present  u  nell  ■■  to  Um  fntiira,  to  th*  Uaglm 
iiov  established  herr,  and.  to  tlint  which  will  b«  hi 

"  The  Biirrrise  of  tlie  disciples,  nod  the  e  _ 
tioDcd  only  by  St.  Uark.  Biohet  ar«  d«<ilai«d  to  b«  dl 
draw  to  thcDiaelTBS  the  tiust  sad  hupt,  whiah  ffaovld  tnt  OO.  OoddMi 
(1  Tiin.  vi.  IT).  It  is  not  peeuhar  to  tish  min,  thkt  tk^  «m  nvll^  k 
risk  their  posne»sioiiB,  or  to  raaign  Uisia  whMi  mpinA, 

"The  expreisioD  ia  proverbial,  bat  not  hjpttfeollML  ~ Tha  aimAJl 
not  a  roi^e;  nor  is  tlie  needle'i  eje  ft  wtnow  fftowiys  bvl  Ifc*  Imh 
ttro  to  be  taken  literalljr.  In  the  Talmnd  a  timilu  piWMifc  BntlOMlli 
tlerihaiit.  ■••!(    - 

•>  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  otlMn;  ud  thM»,MV^MM.>Mi 
Bttppoaed  to  be  equiU,  or  oren  greater. 

"  The  Btatfmeut  iuiuIb  reapeoliiig  th«  nch  luight  be  nai*  TMp«etiBg  tl 
poor.    The  ChrietisD  eoane  is  one,  to  the  chuios  of  whieb  &o  ••tthljra 
ue  adequate ;  and  for  iti  proEecDtion  no  hoinui  pnvet  i> 
nliM  oa  the  oamfpotmoe  oC  Ood  (Lnk*  i.  ST ;  Qea.  iriii.  It; 
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^  Peter  began  to  say  to  Him,  Lo  !  we  left  all  things,  -^*^' 
nnd  followed  Thee.  ^^  Jesus  in  reply  said.  Assuredly  I  Discip 
declare  to  you,  there  is  no  one  who  leaves  house  or 
brethren  or  sisters  or  father  or  mother  or  wife  or 
children  or  lands,  on  account  of  Mo,  and  on  account  of 
the  Good  message ;  ^  but  he  will  receive  a  hundred  fold 
now  in  this  time,  houses  and  brethren  and  sisters  and 


Jer.  xxxii.  17).     The  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  for  the  salvatioQ 
of  men  (John  xii.  32  ;  Bom.  i.  16  ;  1  Cor.  i.  24). 

Earthly  riches  are  hindrances,  and  not  helps,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

They  draw  to  themselves  the  trust  which  should  be  given 
to  Him. 

Divine  power  can  overcome  all  obstacles  to  human  salva- 
tion. 

Sec.  III.  (Mark  x.  28-31 ;  Matt.  xix.  27-30 ;  Luke  XTiii.  28-30.)  In 
reply  to  the  question  of  Peter,  concerning  the  rewards  to  be  received  by  those 
who  forsook  all  things  for  His  sake,  Jesus  declared  that  they  would  obtain 
a  hundred  fold  hero,  and  possess  eternal  life  hereafter.  But,  to  correct  the 
worldlincss  and  self-seeking  which  the  question  of  the  apostle  betrayed.  He 
declared  also,  that  there  would  be  persecutions  with  the  present  reward ;  and 
that,  in  the  future,  the  order  of  recompence  would  not  be  that  which  was 
supposed.  This  lesson  was  illustrated  by  a  parable,  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew,  which  does  not  teach  that  all  will  at  last  be  equal,  but  that 
there  will  be  no  precedence  on  the  expected  ground,  of  more  work  and 
longer  service.  In  morals,  and  religion,  works  are  of  value  only  as  connected 
with  character;  and  of  this  the  quality  of  works  is  more  significant  than  the 
qikantity. 

*8  St,  Matthew  gives  the  inquiry  "What  will  there  be  for  us  ?'* 

"  St.  Matthew  gives,  before  the  general  declaration,  the  special  statement 
respecting  the  apostles ;  which  is  similar  to  one  made  on  another  occasion, 
as  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (zxii.  30).  St.  Matthew  has  "  on  account  of  my 
name;**  St.  Lnke,  "  on  account  of  the  kingdom  of  God.'* 

*>  The  specification  in  the  promise,  and  the  mention  of  persecutions,  are 
peculiar  to  St.  Mark.   In  the  promise,  which  must  be  nnderstood  figuratively, 
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mothers  and  cliildren  and  lands,  with  persecutions; 
and  in  the  age  which  is  coming,  eternal  life.  ^  Bat  maDj 
first  will  be  last,  and  the  last  first. 


fathert  and  tnvet  are  omitted ;  there  being  another  metaphoricftl  me  fif 
these  relations  (Matt,  zxiii.  9 ;  John  iii.  29).  AJl  things  become  tbe 
property  of  Christians,  as  they  are  enabled  to  nse  all ;  receiving  from  aQ 
high  ei^oyment  and  lasting  advantage  (Matt.  t.  5 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  n. 
10). 

>i  The  same  order  of  terms  is  given  in  Matt.  xix.  30,  bnt  the  reverse  at 
the  end  of  the  parable,  chap.  xx.  16. 

Much  is  to  be  relinquished  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the 

gospel. 
With  present  loss  there  is  great   gain,  and  an  eternal 

reward. 
They  who  begin  early,  and  do  much,  are   not  always 

preferred. 
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Permanent  Preaching  for  a  Permanent  Pastorate.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  look  round  this  world  and  not  see  in 
the  yariety  that  is  presented  a  distinction  in  thing's,  as 
to  tlie  pei4iaiienc7  of  the  impresBiou  they  make.  Some 
arrest  attention,  and  fasten  on  the  memory ;  others  slip 
from  our  minds,  and  are  for  ever  forgotten.  Some  delight 
at  first  j  but  the  first  delight  is  the  very  reason  it  is  not 
lasting,  a  temporary  interest  is  the  prelude  of  a  speedy 
decay.  A  Lombardy  poplar  and  an  elm  are  sure  to  make 
different  impressions  on  every  beholder;  the  poplar 
produces  a  short  admiration,  the  elm  is  lasting  .  •  . 
The  ocean  and  a  fishpond  have  different  attractions.  It 
is  vastly  important  not  to  please  too  soon  if  we  wish  to 
please  long ;  the  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers  owing  to 
its  reserved  beauty  and  its  endless  variety.  ^^  The  ir- 
regular combinations,'^  says  Dr,  Johnson,  ^^  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  awhile  by  that  novelty  of  which 
the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest ;  but  the 
pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
mind  can  only  repose  on  the  stability  of  truth.''  All 
this  passes  into  the  imitating  works  of  man.  The  mirror 
keeps  the  laws  of  the  landscape  it  reflects.  We  are 
never  tired  of  some  poems;  and  some  astonish  us  at 
first,  and  every  repetition  weakens  the  pleasure  : 

HsBO  placet  semel,  hssc  decies  repetita  placebit. 

I.  Sometimes  men  of  astonishing  ingenuity  exhaust 
their  powers  in  a  short  time,  because  they  refuse  to  follow 
the  PATH  OF  NATURE.  If  I  understand  a  conceit,  it  means 
a  very  pretty  thought,  very  curious,  but  having  no  founda- 


*  Thifl  is  abridged  from  a  very  interesting  and  Talnable  article  in  Bihli- 
otheca  SacrcL,  Vol  zix.,  by  the  Be?.  Leonard  Withington,  DJ>.,  New- 
boryport,  Maes. 
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tion  in  natural  suggestion  and  natural  feeling.  Thus 
the  following  thought  in  Shakspeare  is  a  conceit — a  mi- 
cetto.  When  Prosper©  is  describing  his  being  put  into 
a  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat^  and  banished  from  Milan,  he 
tells  his  daughter  : — 

The  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  auit  it ;  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  tnat  roared  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  yrrong. 

Now  every  one  sees  that  this  description  has  no  pathos 
in  it,  because  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature.    The  author 
meant  to  be  fine,  but  he  forgot  that  he  must  lose  the 
simplicity  of  feeling  in  the  profusion  of  his  ingenuity. 
The  concert  of  the  crying  victims  to  the  roaring  sea,  one 
striking  the  tenor  and  the  other  the  bass,  we  may  sup- 
pose j  and  then  the  mutual  sigh  of  the  sea  and  the  souls 
producing  the  loving  wrong  of  the  former, — what  a  frozen 
admiration  it  produces  in  every  reader  of  taste  !    Such 
combinations  cannot  last.    Notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  Rogers  and  Coleridge  to  restore  to  our  perusal  such 
writers  as  Thomas  Fuller  and  George  Herbert,  I  might 
safely  defy  any  man  to  read  either  of  them  for  half  an 
hour  on  a  stretch.     Who  ever  read  the  whole  of  Young  s 
'^  Night  Thoughts  V*    We  no  sooner  enter  the  garden  of 
his  spices  than  we  are  suflfocated  by  their  fragrance.   No 
relief,  no  plain  interstices,  no  soft  green  for  the  eye  to 
rest  on :  his  peonies,  his  pinks,  and  his  dahlias  blush 
before  us  in  the  most  crimson  profusion ;  and  his  poetiy 
has  every  excellence  but  simplicity  and  nature.    Alas,  a 
biased  mind  always  turns  to  bad  models.     The  faults  of 
Young  are   owing  partly  at  least  to   the  beauties  of 
Seneca ;  he  has  sometimes  literally  translated  him.  What 

•  The  "reader"  here  suggests  as  query  that  many  have.  Thewrittf 
has  no  doubt  put  it  too  strongly.  The  Editor,  however,  confesses  to  be  od^ 
of  those  who  have  not  read  the  whole  of  Young*8  "  Night  Thought!,"  *bA 
that  chiefly  because  of  the  reason  suggested,  "  suffocated  bj  their  ft** 
grance." — ^Ed. 
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a  pity  it  is  that  his  sasceptive  eye  conld  not  have  fallen 
on  a  passage  in  Fliny,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  earth 
after  a  long  drought,  having  been  drenched  in  a  shower, 
as  it  lies  resting  beneath  a  setting  sun  and  spanned  by  a 
rainbow,  emits  a  peculiar  exhalation,  to  which  the 
fragrance  of  no  single  flower  can  be  compared !  It  is 
hardly  perceptible  at  first ;  but  it  increases  in  sweetness 
as  it  gains  on  our  attention,  and  would  not  exhaust  its 
power  should  it  continue  for  ever. 

These  are  no  new  discoveries ;  Cicero  saw  them  from 
his  own  experience.  Hear  his  testimony  :  "  A  style  of 
speaking,^^  says  he,  ''  is  to  be  selected,  which  especially 
detains  the  mind,  which  those  who  hear  may  not  only 
hear  with  delight,  but  be  delighted  without  satiety  .  .  . 
Who  can  long  drink  or  eat  what  is  over  seasoned  ?  The 
slighter  the  stimulant  the  less  the  satiety.  Thus  in  all  things 
the  greatest  fastidiousness  borders  on  the  highest  pleasure. 
We  need  not  wonder  it  is  so  in  public  speech,  because 
we  can  see,  both  from  orators  and  poets,  that  a  fine  nice 
ornamented  holiday  strain,  without  intermission,  without 
variety,  cannot  delight  long,  however  beautiful  the  pictures 
or  however  bright  the  colours.  It  is  true,  in  a  spoken 
composition,  whether  poetry  or  prose,  the  disgust  comes 
sooner  because  we  judge  by  instinct  more  than  by  mental 
rule.  When  a  composition  is  written  (and  read  alone), 
these  tawdry  faults  are  known  less  by  the  ear  and  more 
by  the  judgment.^'* 

The  lasting  man  has  a  simple  manner,  true  feeling, 
some  substance,  severe  ornament;  he  is  a  child  of 
nature,  has  great  earnestness  and  little  show ;  he  never 
overdoes ;  he  has  no  forced  pathos,  no  pounding  violence; 
he  weeps  only  from  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and 
he  weeps  but  seldom.  It  is  said  I  think  of  Washington 
that  he  wept  only  once  during  the  revolutionary  war ; 
but  they  were  terrible  tears.  The  lasting  man  is  likely 
to  leave  on  the  conviction  of  his  hearers  an  impression 

•  •«  De  Oratore,"  Ub.  iii.,  sec.  25. 
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of  reaerred  strength ;  fae  completel;f  lom  hfmtfflf  a  Va 
aabject  J  he  never  does  hia  best;  or  if  Im  doM,  itii  • 
profound  secret  to  every  one  besidM  himaeUl  He  has  bo 
pompous  preparation  about  him ;  ha  lonnds  no  tmaqM^ 
and  he  never  gives  an  egotistic  wniTiliMaiB  to  his  inMt 
original  remarks.  They  steal  &om  him  &ee  and  limpid, 
like  water  from  the  spring  beneath  the  rook.  The  lastiu 
man  turns  even  his  impediments  into  fiieilitiw,  and  hn 
weights  are  wings  sometimes  to  exalt  hie  fli^^it.  I  ham 
known  very  impressive  speakers  begin  with  BtemmeriDg, 
and  one  I  know  who  actually  lisped.  FbqI,  we  mejinftr, 
was  snch  a  specimen.  He  was  too  modeefc  a  man  to  nf 
it,  but  wo  learn  the  secret  from  what  others  said  of  him. 
What  else  can  be  the  meaning  of  2  Car.  x.  10?  "jForiii 
letters  [say  they)  are  weighty  and  povoBifui ;  fciii  At* 
bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  hia  speech eonieimlible"  Tha 
last  expression  may  be  understood  of  the  &rsb  ten  paia* 
graphs  of  his  discourses.  Nobody  said  this  but  he  wlio 
went  out  of  the  meeting  before  he  cloeed;  for  he  onoe 
continued  his  speech  until  midnight,  and  only  ana  fidl 
asleep.  The  great  secret  is  to  tonoh  a  oord  that  will 
vibrate  for  ever. 

II.  There  are  two  important  elementa  whioh  we  nmt 
study  to  loam  and  join.  First,  an  eameat  Ducmncn 
of  the  most  importtmt  tmths ;  and  seoondlyj  {tal^  hi 
unfold  their  bearing  on  the  IffD  and  heart.  Han  wa 
have  Paul's  example,  who  begins  hia  epiatlea  bgr  atatiaf 
and  proving  the  most  recondite  prinoiplea  of  zeUgio^ 
and  in  the  close  shows  how  ^ley  im^  on  pnwtioe.  Xe 
one  can  have  all  the  ammunition  for  a  larana 
who  does  not  discuss.    It  will  not  do  to  follow  I 


cample,  who  avoids  the  doctrinal  ai  a  pit&IL     Whataw 

jup  opinion,    wherever   you   stand,    tlo    noi 


your  opinion,  wherever  you  stand,  tlo  not  hitve  uny 
covered  wells  which  you  du«  not  open,  any  important 
topics  on  which  you  preserve  a  myaterious  silouce.  Oo 
any  subject  on  which  the  readers  of  the  Bible  must  tbiak, 
you  must  sometimes  speak.     ,     .     . 

And  yet  the  obvious  bearing  a£  simple  prinoiplos  must 
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not  be  neglected.  It  is  a  great  art  to  make  the  hortatory 
part  of  preaching  impressive.  It  is  the  end  and  upshot 
of  all  principle.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  man 
that  ia  successful  in  doctrinal  discussion  acquires  an 
exclosiye  taste  for  it^  and  becomes  negligent  and  weak 
when  he  passes  into  the  practical  part  of  his  preaching. 
Let  him  resemble  the  oak,  which,  though  yearly  it  sweUs 
and  strengthens  its  massy  trunk  and  branches,  never 
fails  to  clothe  their  rigour  with  the  trembling  leaves  of  a 
living  vegetation.  It  requires  as  much  talent,  perhaps 
more,  to  write  an  eflfective  sermon  on  candour,  meekness, 
patience,  contentment,  justice,  fidelity,  as  on  the  higher 
points  of  systematic  theology.  ^'  These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  tlie  other  undone,''  Like  Samson, 
the  champion  must  get  hold  of  the  two  pillars  on  which 
the  house  stands,  and  thus  kill  the  Philistines.  This 
part  of  the  work  requires  great  eflfort,  and  should  be 
studied.  The  union  of  these  departments  gives  vigour 
to  both.  Practical  preaching  has  double  power  when  it 
grows  out  of  fundamental  principles.  We  must  study 
the  practical  part  in  our  own  hearts  and  in  the  wants  of 
our  people.  But  it  is  well  also  to  study  models.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  Dr.  Evans,  of  London,  ''  Discourses 
concerning  the  Christian  Temper.^^  They  are  written 
with  a  severe  simplicity,  but  great  strength.  Two  other 
models  may  be  mentioned,  because  their  comparison  and 
contrast  are  more  instructive  than  their  separate  impres- 
sion. I  allude  to  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Eichard  Baxter^ 
both  of  them  writers  of  great  copiousness  of  matter  and 
endless  profusion  of  illustration.  But  what  a  difference  ! 
What  superiority  in  the  rich  simplicity  of  one,  over  the 
hot-house  abundance  of  the  other  1  I  never  could  accept 
the  character  with  which  Taylor  has  been  delivered  to  us. 
He  is  never  self- forgetful ;  he  always  detains  you  on  the 
image ;  he  plays  his  coruscations  before  you  as  the  show- 
man would  his  dissolving  views ;  and  you  always  admire 
the  robe  without  thinking  of  the  forn),tiiat  wears  it.  Now 
whatever  Taylor  was  Baxter  was  not  j  so  unconscious  in 
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bis  art,  so  negligent  in  his  profasionj  BiuticIuDg  700  in 
a  chariot  of  gems  to  the  goal  of  the  jonzns^  yon  ve  im- 
patient to  finish.  Perhaps  it  may  aosist  tu  to  pot  TtjUx 
in  his  right  place,  to  seo  how  his  ornaments  atrat^  lu 
contemporaries.  Dr.  South  has  ohaiaoterised  him  widioit 
calling  him  by  namej  and  though  South  was  a  BoDflit 
man,  he  ^as  a  true  critic.  He  never  minoed  matten. 
In  his  11th  sermon,  vol.  v.,  spealring  on  aimplicify  ia 
preaching  the  gospel,  he  says : — " '  I  apeak  the  wordt  tf 
truth  and  sohenipss,'  said  Paul,  'and  I  preach  the  gospel 
not  with  the  eniieing  words  of  man's  tnadom.'  Tba  was 
the  wa;  of  the  apostle's  discharging  of  things  sacred. 
Nothing  here  of  the  fri-nges  of  the  north  star  ;  nothing  of 
natures  becoming  unnatural;  nothing  of  the  down  of 
tingols'  wini/s,  or  the  ieautiful  locks  of  chembimt;  no 
starched  similitudes,  introduced  with  a  'thus  have  /soma 
cloud  rolUng  In  its  airy  mansion,'  and  the  like.  TSo,  then 
were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apostolio  Bpiiit. 
The  apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  oontent  to  have  lower 
steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms  that  he  «fto 
beliecfld  should  be  saved,  and  that  he  leAo  hdieved  ml 
■should  he  damned.  Andthiswaa  the dialeot  that  piereed 
tho  couscieuce,  and  made  the  hearen  017-  ont,  '  Me»  ami 
brethren,  what  shall  I  do?'  It  tickled  not  t^  ear,  bat 
sunk  into  the  heart  j  and  whan  men  oame  from  moh 
sermons  they  nerer  commended  tiie  preacher  fbr  kk 
taking  voice  or  gesture^  for  the  fineness  of  aadi  a  limila^ 
or  the  qnaintness  of  such  a  sentence ;  bottiiey  spokelfln 
men  conquered  with  the  overpowering  fbrce  and  endenn 
of  truths  that  most  concerned  than ;  mntdi  in  the  irnds  ot 
the  two  disciples  fi^oiiig  to  BnmianB, '  Did  not  our  Jkearfs 
hum  within  us  while  he  opened  to  ue  the  aenpUmt  t'" 
III.  I  pass  over  the  variooa  topioa  laggerted  by  < 
clouds  and  sanshine  of  passing  events,  all  of  which  mi 
havo  some  utterance  from  the  pulpit ;  though  every  pious 
preacher  will  abjure  that  poverty  of  mind  which  regards 
a  storm,  or  the  ei^osion  of  a  steamboat,  or  an  accident 
<m  a  railroad,  as  a  swt  of  godsend  to  eke  out  subjects 
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for  popular  attraction.  I  hasten  to  notice  another  mode 
of  preaching,  once  current,  now  too  much  neglected ;  a 
mode  most  likely  to  secure  to  the  humblest  invention  the 
riches  of  the  Bible — thb  aet  op  bxpounding. 

Our  early  fathers  thought  much  of  this ;  but  it  has  of 
late  years  very  strangely  fallen  into  disuse,  to  the  great 
detriment  both  of  minister  and  people.  The  pulpit  has  lost 
one  of  the  brightest  radiations  of  its  glory.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  it  is  unpopular;  and  the  only 
reason  is  that  it  has  fallen  into  reluctant  hands.  We  can 
make  any  style  of  preaching  unpopular  by  not  learning 
our  trade.  If  it  is  unpopular  you  must  make  it  popular. 
The  burning  of  the  anthracite  coal  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular until  people  had  learned  how  to  use  it.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  mode  of  presenting  sacred  truth  so 
rich,  so  various,  so  impressive,  so  fascinating.  You  have 
all  history,  rich  with  spoils  of  time,  to  help  you.  It  has 
this  important  benefit,  that  it  connects  your  philological 
studies  with  your  public  ministrations ;  it  keeps  up  your 
interest  in  biblical  investigation ;  it  makes  you  a  better 
Hebrew  scholar,  a  better  Greek  scholar ;  it  makes  you  at 
once  a  familiar  tenant  both  of  the  old  world  and  new; 
and  you  bring  down  the  wealth  of  the  former  to  increase 
the  accumulated  importations  of  the  latter ;  it  leads  you 
to  inspect  every  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  more  you 
spend  the  richer  you  grow.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  improving  than  tracing  the  progress  of  language 
(the  sacred  language  of  God  too),  the  laws  of  thought, 
the  uniformity  and  variety  of  revelation — comparing  the 
two  opposite  poles  of  the  extremest  ancient  and  modem 
life,  and  the  Divine  art  by  which  God  Himself  unfolds 
His  complicated  purposes  to  man.  ^' A  fountain  ofgardens^ 
a  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon." 

One  important  point  in  lecturing  or  expounding  on  a 
chapter,  a  psalm,  or  a  section,  is  selection ;  that  is,  with 
a  quick  eye  to  discover  what  is  practical  and  proper  for 
the  people.  This  is  the  cumulative  point  of  a/ilegitimate 
investigation.     We  must  not  be  pedants ;  we  must  not 
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fit  tempt  to  lead  the  people  tlirougli  the  mazes  of  learned 
\vis(loin,  or  learnetl  tritling,  which  amuses  the  recesses  of 
ncatleTiiic  subtlety.  Selection,  skilful  selection,  must  be 
your  rule.  You  are  to  sec  with  a  divine  tact  what  belong's 
to  yourself,  and  what  to  offer  to  your  people.  Sift  the 
material ;  and  keep  the  bran  to  yourself,  and  offer  the 
men]  to  them.  Tliis  maxim  of  course  belongs  only  to  the 
ovani^elical  clnss.  If  I  were  one  of  the  Tiibingen 
histuricMl  ?cho<»l,  I  should  never  think  of  a  popular 
hH'tnro  Mil  the  l^ible.  There  investigations  evaporate  into 
nolhin^r : 

Riili  windows,  that  exchide  the  light. 
And  passjiges  ili.a  lead  to  nothing, 

Tlie  labourers  of  this  school  keep  digging  and  scratching 
in  thuir  gold  mine,  amidst  noxious  gases  and  frail  safety 
lamps,  to  briiii^  up  their  glittering  pyrites,  which  they 
have  (jver  nnd  over  aicaiu  assured  us  are  worth  nothing. 
The  r>iblo.  If  it  be  worth  anything,  has  an  end,  a  result; 
and  tli.'it  rt»>ult  can  always  be  presented  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  plainest  congregation. 

The  benefits  of  this  moilo  of  preaching  are  that  you 
keep  fresh  your  seminary  lessons ;  you  become  a  biblical 
critic;  your  Ilelinw  and  your  Greek  never  fade;  they 
arc  renewed  by  little  and  little  every  week;  you  occupy 
rich  ground ;  you  forestall  your  own  narrowing  idiosyn- 
cracies  ;  you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject ;  you  throw 
yourself  on  the  tuw  line  of  providence;  you  find  wonder- 
ful coincidences ;  your  discourses  will  have  a  surprising 
applicration  ;  you  are  often  faithful  to  existing  sin,  without 
seeming  to  design  it ;  you  are  always  sheltered  behind  a 
saered  shield;  ytai  neglect  no  part  of  revelation;  you 
almost  become  a  pro])liet  of  God;  and  you  go  to  Egypt 
to  c"neounter  its  corruptions  and  its  hosts,  with  the  rod 
of  God  in  vour  hand. 
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<*  Through  &ith  he  reoeived  strength,  that  eyen  hj  Sarah  herself  he 
should  have  seed,  and  when  past  age,  hecause  he  judged  him  faithful  who 
had  promised." — Heb.  xi.  11.* 

Is  Sarah  in  this  chapter  adduced  by  the  sacred  writer  as 
an  example  of  faith  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
mnch  the  same  as  whether  the  above  rendering  of  the 
11th  verse,  or  that  of  the  Authorized  Version,  be  the  more 
correct. 

(a)  The  original  words,  not  as  printed  in  our  editions 
but  in  the  original  MSS.,  will  bear  either  construction 
equally  well,  there  being  no  diflference  in  form  between 
the  nominative  and  dative  of  avrff  Sdpf>a  in  the  old  MSS. 
The  personal  pronoun  too  in  the  Greek  is  left  to  be 
supplied  by  the  reader,  and  may  be  either  *'  he  '^  or 
"  she,"  according  to  the  view  of  the  context  we  adopt. 
In  the  12  th  verse  however  we  have  the  gender  indicated, 
Which  is  masculine,  and  therefore  referring  to  Abraham, 
which  our  translators  have  correctly  rendered.  So  that, 
looking  merely  at  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
passage,  the  translation  given  seems  to  be  the  more 
correct  of  the  two. 

(b)  But  when  we  consider  the  passage  along  with  its 
context,  several  additional  reasons  present  themselves 
for  preferring  it.  It  seems  in  the  first  place  strange  that 
the  reference  to  Sarah^s  faith  should  occupy  the  position 
it  does,  should  divide  in  two  the  sacred  writer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  faith  of  Abraham.  Abraham  is  the  subject  of 
the  verse  immediately  before,  and  of  the  verses  immedi- 
ately after  :  if  the  writer  intended  to  notice  the  faith  of 


*  The  writer  is  indehted  to  Professor  Godwin,  New  College,  for  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  ahove  passage,  expressed  in  the  deriation  ohsenrable 
from  the  Authorized  Yersion,  as  many  of  his  students  will  recognise. 
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Sarah  lie  would  have  doiio  so,  we  should  suppose,  after 
ho  had  dismissed  Abraham;  or  if  he  adhered  to  the 
clii-onoh^gical  arraugement,  would  have  merely  coupled 
her  along  with  Al)raham. 

('•)  'J'lie  strongest  recommendation  however  that  this 
interpretation  sliould  have  for  tlio  biblical  scholar  is  that 
it  is  more  in  accordance  with  fact.     Sarah,  so  far  from 
showing  unusually  strong  faith  in  the  promise  that  she 
should  liave  a  son,  as  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
sliows,   was  more  conspicuous  for  the  weakness  of  her 
faith.     For  innnodiately  on  its  being  announced  to  her 
iliat  she  should  have  a  son,  slio  laughed  in  unbelief,  and 
to  cover  her  follv  w'as  "^uiltvof  a  direct  falsehood.     'IVue, 
it  is  recorded  also  of  Abraham  that  he  laughed;  but  his 
lauLi'h  was  not  the  laugh  of  unbelief,  but  the  laugh  of  joy. 
'riicre  is  all  the  ditlbrence  in  the  world  between  the  two 
lauirhs.     The   one    brou^fht   down    the   rebuke   of   the 
messenger,  the  other  was  tho  overflow  of  the  old  man's 
joy.     Nuitlier  the  sjnrit  nor  tho  letter  of  the  narrative  in 
(leuosis  is  such   as  could   warrant  any  one  holding  up 
Sarah  for  the  imitation  of  Christendom  as  an  example  of 
fit  if  It.     Some  of  us  have  even  seen  reference  made  to  this 
passage  in  sceptical  books  as  a  palpable  inconsistency 
witli  the  Old  1'estamcnt  narrative,  and  adduced  as  fatal 
to  the  infallil)ility  of  the  writer  and  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion of  the  book. 

By  adopting  thereforo  tho  alteration  in  the  translation 
suggested,  we  not  vn\y  express  the  original  meaning  of 
the  writer,  l)ut  we  remove  from  the  carping  and  captious 
this  handle  for  evil,  and  perhaps  also  a  stumbling-block 
from  the  i)ath  of  the  weak.  Erroneous  translations,  and 
whatever  is  akin  to  them,  erroneous  interpretations  of 
<.Iod's  word,  put  the  disciples  of  Christ  unnecessarily  to 
disadvantage.  Already,  as  remarked,  tho  enemies  of  re- 
ligion have  pointed  to  tlie  history  of  Sarah  as  irrecon- 
cilablu  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  statement  of  the 
writer  here,  that  she  was  a  noteworthy  example  of  faith. 

In  pointing  out  tho  fact  that  the  writer  of  this  book 
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makes  no  sucH  statement^  important  service  is  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  ofl&cer  who  discovers  the 
fact  that  sand  has  been  furtively  mixed  with  the  powder^ 
and  takes  care  that  the  deceit  be  rectified,  is  a  better 
friend  to  his  king  and  country  than  he  who  shuts  his 
ears  and  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  is  content  to  use  the 
powder  as  it  is.  The  day  of  battle  will  show  which  was 
the  wiser  course,  when  the  enemy^s  cannon  is  ploughing 
with  its  desolating  fire  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery, 
and  the  cannon  with  the  adulterated  ammunition  is  doing 
little  execution,  falling  short  of  the  mark,  and  sounding 
as  if  only  half  charged. 

Happily  no  doctrine  or  cherished  conviction  is  in  any 
way  weakened  or  modified  by  this  interpretation.  The 
only  efiect  of  it  will  be  the  removal  of  Sarah  from  the 
cloud  of  witnesses.  This  however  cannot  be  subject  for 
much  regret.  The  woman  who  received  the  promise  of 
God  with  a  sceptical  laugh,  as  she  heard  it  made  to  her 
husband  by  the  angels,  and  then  on  being  charged  with  it 
denied  it,  is  unworthy  in  that  transaction  at  least  of  a 
place  among  those  who  are  held  up  as  examples  of  faith 
to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Christendom. 

St.  Peter,  it  is  true,  points  holy  women  to  Sarah  as  an 
example.  But  a  glance  at  the  context  of  that  passage 
will  show  that  the  apostle  represents  her  as  an  example 
only  in  the  one  respect  of  showing  deference  to  her 
husband;  "being  in  subjection  unto  their  own  husbands: 
even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him  lord ;  whose 
daughters  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do  well,  and  are  not  afraid 
with  any  amazement  ^'  (or  terror) .  So  long  as  they  do  well 
in  this  respect  they  are  the  daughters  of  Sarah;  but  when 
they  do  well  in  the  matter  of  faith,  they  are  the  daughters 
of  one  greater  than  Sarah.  The  compilers  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  evidently  considered  that  this  was  the  special 
reference  of  the  apostle,  as  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
they  have  given  the  passage  a  prominent  and  appropriate 
place  among  those  that  have  reference  to  the  wife's  duties 
to  the  husband.     When  however  we  adopt  the  rendering 
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that  tlic  sacred  writer,  we  think, purposed  to  convey, "that 
even  by  Sarah  lierself  he  should  receive  power  to  have 
seed/'  we  give  the  liononr  to  whom  the  honoar  is  due. 
This  brings  to  our  notice  a  display  of  faith,  exceeded 
only  by  anothtr  instance  of  the  same  patriarch  alluded  to 
imniediiituly  after  in  this  chapter — ^his  readiness  to  offer 
that  son  in.  sacrifice,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God. 
Ahhongh  he  liimself  and  liis  wife  were  both  old,  yet  did 
lie  rectMve  the  promise  of  God  with  a  reverential  and 
con  tiding  res})ect,  and  believed  that  through  this  son 
til  at  was  promised  the  land  in  which  he  was  sojourn- 
ing as  a  stranger  W(^nld  ono  day  be  peopled  by  his 
dcscindjints^  and  that  he  would  thereby  become  the 
father  of  manv  nations.  And  in  view  of  this  distant  dav 
he  hencuforth  bears  n  name  that  indicated  his  great  faith 
in  this  promise.  Jle  who  was  before  only  Abram  (lofty 
father)  was  henceforth  known  as  Abraham  (the  father  of 
nmltitiules). 

/A •/.„//,•■//,  A' ;,/.  D.  LoyowiLL. 
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Ti''n  Tr<ii)is  ftf  Thuutjhf  on  Dives  and  Lazarus, 

*'  Thorr  was  n  ci-rtain  rirli  nmn,  which  "was  clothed  iu  purple  and  fine 
linoii,  ami  fiucl  siiiiii'tnoii-ly  (.-very  day,"  etc. — Luke  xvi.  l'J-31. 

i.  The  Future  State, 

This  parable  teaches  the  following  all-important  truths : — 
I.  It  teaches  that  there  is  a  future  state.  " 
Indejx'ndent  of  revelation,  all  mankind^  in  every 
country  and  age,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
soul  is  to  survive  the  body.  Man's  dread  of  annihil- 
ation at  death,  his  longing  after  immortality,  etc.,  are 
the  considerations  by  nieans  of  which  he  is  enabled  to 
answer  iu  the  affirmative  the  question,  "  If  a  man  die 
shall  he  live  again  ?  "     Revelation  confirms  and  estab- 
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lislies  tliis  hope  of  man  and  teacliing  of  nature.  While 
we  hold  with  the  utmost  tenacity  that  the  Old  Testament 
plainly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  fature  state^  yet  it  is 
Christ  Jesus  who  has  given  us  the  fallest^  plainest^ 
and  most  uncontroverted  revelation  and  proof  of  it. 
Christ  taught  this  truth  in  the  light  which  flashed  from 
the  encouragement  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples 
in  face  of  persecution,  '^fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body/'  etc.  He  also  taught  it  in  the  light  of  the  Divine 
declaration,  ''  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham — God  is  not  the 
€k)d  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living/'  And  in  this  para- 
ble He  will  have  us  to  learn  it  in  the  light  of  hell's 
flames  and  heaven's  glory. 

n.  It  teaches  that  this  future  state  is  one  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

What  is  most  objected  to  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  that  it  is  a  state  of  punish- 
ment as  well  as  of  reward.  Were  it  one  of  reward  only, 
the  objectors  would,  no  doubt,  very  willingly  receive  it. 
But  if  we  receive  the  teachings  of  nature,  as  these  do, 
we  must  also  receive  the  teachings  of  revelation, 
because  both  teach  the  same  truths  and  both  are  liable 
to  the  same  objections.  Natural  religion  teaches  us  that 
God  now  both  naturally  and  morally  governs  mankind 
Open  this  principle,  viz.  of  rewards  and  punishments ; 
&nd  a  great  many  of  these  rewards  and  punishments 
rdlow  us  up  to  the  very  confines  of  the  world  to  come, 
lo  that  all  revealed  religion  has  to  tell  us  upon  this  subject 
js  that  what  God  has  imperfectly  begun  here  will  be 
carried  on  in  another  world,  and  that,  as  it  has  been  in- 
licated  in  this  passage,  in  a  more  perfect  degree. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  expect  that  in  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  God  this  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
like  that  of  a  future  state,  will  be  more  fully  and  plainly 
set  forth  than  in  the  indirect  revelation  of  nature.  Men, 
independent  of  revelation,  have  arrived  at  this  truth; 
but  it  required  to  be  more  fully  developed  and  more 
fully  confirmed. 
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This  doctrine  began  to  dawn  early  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation j  but  nnder  the  new  it  has  reached  its  zenith, 
and  nowhere  under  the  new  does  it  shine  more  cloudlessly 
than  in  the  text  :  the  rich  man  opened  his  eyes,  not 
only  in  a  future  state^  but  also  in  a  state  of  torment. 
Lazarus  was  borne  by  angels,  not  only  to  another  state  of 
existence,  but  also  to  a  state  of  reward.  One  opened  his 
eyes  in  hell,  and  the  other  in  Abraham's  bosom. 

III.  It  teaches  that  this  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  unchangeable,  eternal. 

A  state  of  eternal  punishment  is  objected  to  not  only 
by  infidels  and  Unitarians,  but  also  by  many  who  believe 
in  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  but  this 
latter  class  appear  to  us  to  be  very  inconsistent  in  be- 
lieving the  one  and  denying  the  other.     Their  doctrine 
virtually    amounts    to    making    void    the    atonement; 
because  if  by  the   blood  of  Christ    (as   they  do  allege) 
all  will  ultimately  be  saved,  and  as  those  that  will  be 
saved  from  the  earth  will  only  be  delivered  from  a  tem- 
porary punishment,   from  what  will  His  death  deliver 
those  who  have  been  for  a  certain  time  in  hell  ?    It  ^^ 
evident  that  it  will  not  be  from  the  temporary  punish- 
ment included  in  the  final  sentence,  because  that  yf^ 
have  been  borne  to  its  fullest  extent ;  and  if  it  is  tx^ 
from  punishment,  it  must  be  from  nothing.     HoweV^^^ 
derogatory    to  the  Divine  character  this  doctrine 
appear  to  some,  and  how  pleasant  soever  restoration 
sound   upon   the   ear   of  the  profligate  and   abandon^ 
sinner,  we  dare  not  preach  it,  because  the  text  says  th^ 
^^  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  '^  between  heaven  and  heL^ 
etc. 

IV.  It  teaches  that  no  natural  relationship  to  any  goo^ 
man  can  deliver  us  from  this  state  of  punishments 
nor  administer  to  us  an  entrance  into  this  state  o> 
reward. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  bred  and  bom  in  a  reli-^ 
gious  family ;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  rest  upon^ 
this  foundation  for  life  eternal.     This  rich  man,  no  doubt. 
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bhoaght  much  of  his  being  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abra- 
ham. He  thought  very  probably,  as  all  his  nation  did, 
that  to  be  related  by  blood  to  the  father  of  the  faithful 
was  enough  to  secure  a  place  for  him  in  heaven.  The 
Baptist,  knowing  of  this  their  ungrounded  trust  in  Abra- 
ham, said,  "  0  generation  of  vipers,'^  etc.  But  alas,  this 
son  of  the  chosen  seed  found  out,  and  that  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  to  be  thus  related  to  Abraham  was  of  no 
avail  in  delivering  him  from  punishment :  ^^  in  hell  he 
lift  up  his  eyes.^^  There  is  no  union  whatever,  save 
that  of  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  that 
can  deliver  us  from  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  admi- 
nister unto  us  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
above. 

V.  It  teaches  that  the  means  which  God  has  appointed 
to  teach  us  concerning  this  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  are  perfectly  adapted  to  this  end. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  sinners  of  mankind  to  believe 
that  if  God  were  to  appoint  some  other  means  different 
to  those  He  now  makes  use  of,  in  order  to  restore  the 
world,  many  more  would  be  converted,  and  among 
them  they  themselves.  The  unbeUeving  and  unre- 
pentant sinner  finds  fault  with  everything  and  every 
body  but  himself.  He  will  even  hurl  the  blame  back  to 
God's  face  Himself;  he  is  wiser  than  all;  he  knows 
better  than  God;  he  will  say  "nay''  in  the  teeth  of 
Abraham,  "the  friend  of  God;"  he  will  say  "nay"  in  the 
face  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  he  will  say  "nay"  to  the 
apostles  and  evangelists ;  and  he  is  daring  enough  to  say 
*^nay"  even  to  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Eternal  Spirit. 
*'  But  if  one  went  to  them  from  the  dead  they  will 
repent."  No,  says  reason.  No,  says  experience.  No, 
Bays  Abraham.  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead." 

Friends,  if  Moses  and  the  prophets, — and  with  regard 
to  you  we  may  add  and  say,  if  Christ  and  His  apostles — 
mil  fail  to  bring  you  repentant  to  the  footstool  of  Divine 
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grace^  to  supplicate  mercy  tlirough  the  finished  work  of 
the  man  Christ  Jesus^  you  are  undone ;  there  remains 
not  in  the  whole  domain  of  moral  influence  a  power  equal 
to  the  task. 
Pisgah  Talyivain.  Bichasd  Jones. 


n,  A  Striking  Contrast. 

In  this  parable  we  have  a  very  striking  contrast  be- 
tween two  men  in  life^  in  deaths  and  in  eternity. 

I.  In  Life.  (1)  The  one  was  rich,  and  the  other  was 
poor.  The  one  had  a  costly  mansion  to  live  iD|  the 
other  had  no  place  where  to  lay  his  head;  one  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  the  other  probably  was 
clothed  in  rags ;  one  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  the 
other  fared  upon  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table. 
(2)  The  one  enjoyed  a  strong  and  healthy  constitation; 
the  other  was  miserably  afflicted  in  his  person.  (3)  The 
one  was  good,  and  the  other  was  bad.  Goodness  on 
earth  is  often  allied  with  poverty  and  suffering.  Be- 
ligion  does  not  deliver  from  the  ordinary  afflictions  of 
life.  Earthly  prosperity  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine  favoiff  * 
Job's  friends  thought  that  it  was ;  Asaph  was  much  cot^' 
founded  by  it.  Here  we  have  a  man  enjoying  all  tit® 
comforts  and  blessings  of  life,  yet  destitute  of  the  Divi^ 
favour. 

II.  In  Death.  Here  we  have— (1)  Contrast  laid  asid^i 
both  died.  Death  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  tkiC^^ 
and  station  cannot  ward  off  disease ;  the  king  cf  terro^^ 
is  dead  alike  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich,  and  tl^^ 
miseries  of  the  poor ;  he  cannot  be  bribed  by  gold,  nd 
enlisted  by  sympathy ;  in  death  the  rich  and  the  poo^ 
meet.  Here  we  have — (2)  Contrast  reversed.  The  poo^ 
at  his  death  was  carried  by  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom  ^^ 
and  the  rich  was  carried  by  devils  to  open  his  eyes  ii^ 
torment.  Here  we  have — (3)  Contrast  resumed,  Th^ 
rich  man  was  buried ;  so,  no  doubt,  was  LasBanuL    Nc^ 
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mention  is  made^  it  is  tme^  of  Lazarus^  burial ;  but  the 
silence  is  very  significant  of  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
trast. Such  was  the  contrast  between  the  two,  that  one 
was  as  nothing  to  the  other. 

m.  In  Eternity.  In  the  other  world  the  favourable 
points  of  contrast  have  all  changed  sides :  they  were  on 
the  rich  man's  side  here ;  but  they  are  on  Lazarus'  side 
there. 

(1)  The  one  that  was  happy  here  is  miserable  there; 
and  the  one  that  was  miserable  here  is  happy  there. 

(2)  The  one  that  was  the  beggar  here  is  begged  of 
there,  and  the  one  that  was  begged  of  here  is  the  beggar 
there.  The  rich  man  begged  of  Lazarus,  through  Abra- 
ham, for  a  drop  of  cold  water,  and  to  go  and  preach  to 
his  brethren.  The  answers  were,  that  the  first  request 
was  impossible,  and  that  the  second,  though  possible, 
would  be  of  none  eflTect.  There  is  a  way  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  from  heaven  to  earth ;  but  there  is  no  way 
firom  heaven  to  hell,  nor  from  hell  to  heaven.  Begging 
is  a  miserable  mode  of  livelihood  here,  but  it  is  worse 
there.  Here  some  one  may  pity  us,  but  there  no  one  will. 
The  poorest  beggar  can  get  here  what  can't  be  got  there, 
though  importunately  begged  for. 

(3)  The  misery  of  Lazarus  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
rich  man  here  were  temporary,  whilst  the  blessedness 
of  Lazarus  and  the  misery  of  the  rich  man  there  are 
eternal. 

(4)  The  associates  of  Lazarus  here  were  the  dogs ; 
whilst  those  of  the  rich  man  were  the  rich,  the  high,  the 
noble,  the  wealthy.  The  associates  of  Lazarus  there  are 
Abraham,  the  angels,  the  Lamb ;  whilst  those  of  the  rich 
man  are  the  dogs  of  hell,  the  devil,  and  hi^  aiigels. 

Pisgah  Talywain,  Eichard  Jones. 
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T» '  /'/■ '/  /.'  *^i^  H  '''i'  of  TrliOtij'h,  and  Hour  of  Barhusf. 

J.  ILjur  nf  Tr!um}}h. 

♦•  A'".  1  it  rir.iu"'  i''>  |'i*=  a:  tr.o  time  of  the  offerinff  of  the  evening  sacrifice. 
ti;  .*.  Ki  :'.h  ti':v  pr<^]iii.t  i-Aiiii;-  lit  :\r.  and  said,  Ltird  God  of  Abraham,  ItiM. 
ai.  1  ••:'  IrVA'  1,  !(.:  ii  hv  k!.-.>\vi>  tl.is  ilay  that  thou  art  God  iu  Israel,  an>i  th&t 
1  -.i-..  :'..}■  -«.:-. :i::t.  a::il  tl.at  I  :.avo  done  all  these  tilings  at  thv  "word."— 
1  I\:n..^  wiii.  :'.»."'. 

Lkt  us  taki?  twn  slvuos  from  the  life  of  Elijah  :  one  in 
>vlii(li  he  is  viiiuri«.nis  ovlt  his  greatest  enemies;  the 

•  )rln.T  ill  which  lir  soluis  to  himself  to  be  forsaken  bv 

• 

(l.'l  ami  nu-ii,  aipl  ilcsiivs  to  die  that  he  may  bo  hidden 
iV-.iii  iho  vciiuvancL'  of  those  who  seek  to  kill  him.  In 
]ii>  litV',  as  is  iiu-  casi*  in  our  own,  we  see  the  time  of 
iriuiiiph  succcH-Ji-il  l»ythe  time  of  depression.  The  long- 
wislii'il-tor  viutury  t*ado>  away  in  disappointment. 

I.  'I'hu  cc»ntlict  bi'iwcen  Jehovah  and  Baal. 

!'/)  It  is  strauL'i'  that  the  Jews  so  often  fell  into 
idolatry.  They  liad  had  repeated  wamin«^s  from  the 
]n'«'j»h<ts.  yd  ahiio-t  every  temptation  led  them  astray. 
Tilt'  ruiiru  uf  Aliab  wa^  uiie  of  the  darkest  periods  in  the 
lii^icry  uf  the  kin«rduiii  of  Israel.  Jezebel,  the  daughter 
ol"  iliL'  kiiiir  iA^  Tvre  and  tSidon,  had  introduced  the 
rcliirinu  of  liaal.  Jt  is  not  certainly  known  what  was 
worshipped  under  that  name;  some  say  the  sun,  others 
th^?  phmut  Ju])itor. 

At  length  cinly  seven  thousand  persons  were  left  who 
had  n<it  adopteil  this  worship;  Ahab  had  joined  in  it. 
Then  came  a  famine ;  and  after  a  long  period  of  dearth 
it  was  tu  be  publicly  decided  between  Elijah  and  the 
pr(»])hets  of  Baal  whoso  God  was  the  true  God. 

lien*  arises  the  ([uestion  of  sincerity.  No  doubt  the 
])riests  oi'  Baal  were  sincere,  or  they  would  not  have 
submitted  to  the  test  proposed.  But  sincerity  was  not 
sutlicient.  Are  we  then  to  dethrone  sincerity?  Yes; 
and  enthrone  truth.  Next  to  truth,  sincerity  is  the 
uoljlest  thing  we  know;  but  it  must  yield  to  truth. 
l>oubtless  many  persecutors  have  been  sincere;  but  that 
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does  not  excuse  them.    Poison^  sincerely  taken  as  food^ 
leads  to  death. 

(fe)  The  trial  was  this :  two  altars  were  to  be  erected 
on  Carmel,  one  for  Baal  and  one  for  Jehovah,  and  which- 
ever god  consumed  by  fire  the  sacrifice  offered  to  him 
was  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  God. 

Elijah  seems  never  to  have  feared  the  face  of  man, — 
neither  of  Ahab,  nor  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  He  mocked 
the  latter  before  their  followers, — ''Cry  aloud :  for  he  is  a 
god;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in 
a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
Bfcwaked.^^  But  there  was  no  response.  At  evening  he 
prepared  the  usual  evening  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  He 
had  it  covered  with  water,  that  there  might  be  no  possi- 
bility of  deception.  Then  the  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and 
[Consumed  it.  Never  before  did  the  beautiful  summit  of 
Carmel  see  such  a  sight ;  never  will  she  again,  so  long  as 
ber  base  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 

II.  The  manifestation  of  Jehovah. 

(a)  The  prophet  Elijah  addressed  God  as  Jehovah, 
rhis  was  His  sacred  name,  it  distinguished  Him  from  all 
False  gods.  He  also  called  upon  Him  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  that  is  the  God  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Instead  of  worshipping  Jehovah,  the  people  had 
K)ught  Baal,  the  deity  of  the  idolatrous  tribes  around 
^em,  and  bowed  before  him.  This  was  then  a  national 
•eproach  to  them. 

(fe)  ''  Let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in 
Israel.''  God  does  not  give  up  His  right  to  rule  because 
ve  refuse  to  worship.  If  He  gave  up  His  authority  all 
ronld  be  anarchy.  Many  think  that  if  they  do  not  serve 
he  Lord  He  will  let  them  alone.  But  as  our  Creator  and 
Sovereign  we  owe  Him  homage,  whether  we  wish  to  pay 
t  or  not. 

(c)  "  And  that  I  am  thy  servant.^'  Elijah's  message 
lad  been  so  long  despised  that  he  wished  it  to  be  made 
nsnifest  publicly  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  the  Lord. 

8  s 
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(fl)  ^'  Arxd  that  I  havo  done  all  these  things  at  thy 
word/'  Not  for  his  own  jrloiy,  not  to  be  great  in  ihe 
ryes  of  the  people  of  Israel;  but  by  Divine  command. 
Tlie  firo  caiue,  and  with  it  his  triamph. 

Com-hision. — Contrast  that  gloomy  dispensation  wiih 
onr  l)ri^lit  one.  How  shall  wo  escapo  if  we  neglect  such 
111  ere  V  as  we  have  ?  It  needs  to  bo  made  manifest  that 
tluTe  is  bnt  one  true  God,  who  governs  the  world.  And 
tliis  nianifestation  has  been  made  once  for  all  through 
Jlini  wlio  came  into  the  world  as  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Father. 


If.  'The  Vroi»li*:Vs  Ilour  of  Darkness. 

"  Aihl  lu  liim«olf  went  a  il.iv's  journey  into  the  wilderness,"  etc. — 1  "Sssoi 
\ix.  -1.  5,  0-1:3. 

AVi:  learn  more  from  example  than  from  precept.  The 
;:Uinan  weakn(\ss  of  )Seriptnre  characters,  as  well  as  their 
.-piriliiul  stivngtlu  is  shown  us.  We  are  taught  as  much 
by  the  ont'  as  by  the  other. 

1.  'J'ho  human  sorrow.  After  the  prophet's  triumph 
eame  his  time  of  depression. 

{")  AVIk'u  Elijah  overcame  the  prophets  of  Baal  it  was 
his  time  of  triumph.  Then  came  the  reaction.  He  heard 
of  Jezebel's  threat,  and  fled  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
lie  went  alone  into  the  wilderness  about  a  day's  journey 
from  lieersheba.  AVe  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
wearied  old  man  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  juniper 
tree.*  lie  complained  of  the  failure  of  his  life,  and  de- 
sired to  die.  Then  there  fell  upon  him  sleep,  Grod's 
^nft  to  the  wretched. 

Thus  it  is  with  us;  after  our  time  of  triumph  comes 
our  time  of  reaction.  In  the  day  of  joy  we  scarcely 
believe  it,  but  it  is  so.     It  is  very  difiSiCuIt  to  make  the 
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Tlie  wonl  which  is  rendered  in  the  Authorized  Yeraion  'joniper'  if 
i*eyond  doubt  a  sort  oi  broom,  Ovnisfa  monoBperma;  it  is  a  legnmiiioiu 
I'laut,  and  bojirs  a  white  flower.'*—"  Juniper,"  Smith'*  Dictimuiry  of  Bible. 
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hild  who  has  never  before  seen  the  sea  nnderstand  that 
a  a  few  hours  the  waters  will  have  ebbed  from  the 
iBjy  and  left  it  covered  with  long  stretches  of  brown- 
ibbed  sand  and  jagged  rocks. 

{b)  It  is  so  in  the  Christian  life.  We  may  have  our 
lours  of  rapture^  but  they  will  be  succeeded  by  our  hours 
rf  depression.  The  glow  of  first  love  will  not  always 
ast.  Nor  is  it  well  that  it  should.  It  is  beautifu],  but 
lot  deep.  The  flowers  must  fall  from  the  frait  tree^  if 
he  autumn  store  is  to  hang  on  its  boughs.  If  it  were 
lot  so,  we  should  walk  by  sights  not  by  faith. 

{c)  It  is  so  with  temptation.  Our  sins  often  seem  to 
>e  trodden  down ;  but  unless  we  are  carefril  they  will 
ise  again.  It  may  be  painful  to  be  told  this ;  but  it  is 
arae^  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  know  it. 

(d)  Is  then  our  religion  a  delusion  ?  By  no  means. 
Lt  is  a  discipline.  Look  at  the  Saviour's  hour  of  trial ;  it 
5ame  after  the  glorious  life,  and  before  He  was  able  to 
ihrow  open  the  gates  of  immortality  to  all  believers. 

(e)  After  trial  God  sends  sleep,  or  rest.  "  He  giveth 
lis  beloved  sleep.'' 

II.  The  Divine  consolation. 

(a)  But  the  time  of  refreshment  came:  it  was  the 
iarkness  before  the  daybreak,  not  the  darkness  of  death; 
^et  the  deliverance  was  not  such  as  the  prophet  wished, 
He  was  a  wanderer  for  forty  days  more  before  he  saw  the 
Homing. 

Thus  it  is  with  us ;  our  gloom  lasts  a  long  time,  but 
lot  for  ever.  We  do  not  understand  Christ's  way  of 
working.  We  want  to  arrange  everything.  Yet  it  were 
>etter  to  put  a  child  to  manage  machinery  than  entrust 
IS  with  the  concerns  of  our  own  lives. 

{b)  The  prophet  said  all  was  dark,  that  there  was  no 
Ifodliness  left  in  the  land.  But  the  Lord  showed  him 
/hat  it  was  not  so  evil  as  he  feared, — seven  thousand 
aad  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

(c)  After  his  journey  of  forty  days,  when  he  was  at 
Boreb>  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  stand  upon  the  mount. 

ss2 
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Firs:  tlioro  came  a  wliirlwiml  whicli  rent  the  rocks,  ther. 
an  (?iii'rliquakL\  and  afterwards  a  fire.  But  God  was  hot 
in  tliv>e.  Willi  any  of  these  forces  He  could  have  de- 
srrL»ytd  tlie  giiilty  king  and  queen;  but  such  was  no: 
His  wav  of  w.-rkinir.  Last  of  all  came  a  still  small  voice: 
jind  l>y  this  Jehovah  spoke  to  His  servant. 

Thus  God  comes  to  us,  and  speaks  to  us,  not  witli 
a  v«jicv'  of  dosolation,  but  with  a  whisper  of  love.  The 
wind,  the  earthquake,  the  fire  are  the  law;  the  still  small 
voicf  i>  the  gospel.  Christ  thus  addresses  us,  and  by  it 
assures  us  ^A'  returning  peace. 

Conclusion. — Our  day  of  triumph  is  not  always  our  day 
cf  pro-pcrity.  Jn  the  silence  of  the  desert,  and  the  soh- 
tutle  Ml"  our  own  hearts,  we  have  our  deepest  communion 
with  (.T.i'J.  He  speaks  to  us,  not  in  a  voice  of  teri'or,  but 
by  the  <[uiet  consulations  of  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  and 

peace.  HCBEUT   BOWEE. 


Tit'.   Dill. I'  Gr'.atiicss  and  Condescension. 

••F-rtiiu-  sahli  tho  hi;:h  aiul  loftv  One  that  inhabiteth  etemitr,  xrhos* 
L:\iii.  is  H<>ly  :  I  dwdl  in  the  high  and  bolv  place,  with  him  also  that  is  o: 
a  oijitriti.-  AvA  liiimbU'  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  Lmnble,  and  to  reTivi 
thf  lit  art  of  tlif  cs'Utrite  ones." — Isa.  Ivii.  15. 

Ch'iI)  chantreth  not.  He  is  the  same  now  that  He  de- 
scribed Himself  to  be  then  ;  and  He  entertains  now  that 
same  regard  for  His  people,  He  shows  now  that  same 
cundeseension  towards  them,  whicli  are  mentioned  here. 
God  does  not  dwell  apart  in  yonder  distant  heaven,  at  a 
distance  so  great,  at  a  height  so  exalted,  as  not  to  feel 
an  interest  in  His  people  on  earth,  and  provide  for  their 
safety  and  happiness;  ^^for  thus  saith  the  high  and 
lofty  One,^^  etc. 

Notice — I.  A  contrast  between  God  and  His  people  as 
regards  conJtliun,  He  is  hirfh  and  lofty;  they  are  low 
and  hu7nhle. 

We  may  speak  of  heights  and  elevations  by  comparing 
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them  with  some  standard  of  measurement ;  bnt  God  is 
beyond  comparison,  *^  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me  ?  '^  etc. 
We  may  imagine  heights  and  loftinesses  of  condition  and 
of  character,  but  God  is  infinitely  above  and  beyond  our 
conceptions.  He  sitteth  on  "a  glorious  high  throne 
from  the  beginning'^ — a  throne  unshaken  by  the  re- 
bellion of  fallen  angels,  a  throne  untarnished  by  the 
sins  of  fallen  man.  He  fills  all  time  without  beginning 
and  without  end ;  ^^  before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,''  etc.  God  has  no  memory  of  the  past,  no  antici- 
pation of  the  future ;  but  future,  past^  and  present  are 
to  Him  but  one  eternal  now.  He  is  King  of  kings,  etc., 
''the  Kling  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,''  etc.,  "  inhabiteth 
eternity."  In  contrast  to  this,  we  observe  the  condition  of 
His  people.  They  are  low  and  humble.  Said  the  psalmist, 
"  When  I  consider  the  heavens,"  etc.,  "  what  is  nmn  ?  " 
Let  us  think  of  ourselves  in  comparison  with  the  angels 
—our  tedious  creeping  compared  with  their  rapid  flight, 
our  feeble  strength  compared  with  their  immortal  vigour, 
our  puny  interrupted  labours  compared  with  their  un- 
tiring service.  Let  us  look  at  ourselves  in  relation  to 
the  works  of  Ood :  we  are  but  specks  on  the  world  in 
which  we  live;  and  this  world  in  which  we  live  ia 
but  a  speck  in  the  universe  of  God.  Let  us  look  at 
ourselves  in  relation  to  Divine  truths — as  described  in 
God's  word,  sinful,  depraved,  and  fallen.  Thus  shall 
we  see  our  nothingness  as  creatures,  our  unworthiness 
as  Christians. 

Notice — II.  A  contrast  between  God  and  His  people, 
as  regards  character.     He  is  holy,  they  are  contnte. 

God's  holiness  is  acknowledged  in  heaven.  ''They 
rest  not  day  and  night,  but  cry.  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  almighty,"  etc.  God's  holiness  is  displayed 
in  all  His  works  and  ways,  in  all  His  dealings  with  man^ 
in  all  the  arrangements  of  His  providence,  in  all 
the  requirements  of  His  laws.  It  shone  forth  from 
mount  Sinai;  the  law  of  Moses  was  an  expression 
of  it;  but  it  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  cross  and  death 
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of  Christ.  God's  holiness  will  be  shown  to  all  at 
last  by  the  everlasting  banishment  from  His  presence 
of  all  that  is  unholy.  '^  God  is  light/'  "  His  name  is 
holy/'  In  contrast  to  this  we  see  the  character  of  His 
people.  They  are  contrite.  Contrition  implies  «n.  A 
being  that  did  never  sin  did  never  know  contrition. 
Example  of  a  truly  contrite  spirit  in  Psalm  li.  HumilitT 
is  always  connected  with  contrition ;  but  contrition  is 
not  always  connected  with  humility.  The  angels  of  God 
are  humble,  but  not  contrite.  The  Lord  Jesus  when  on 
earth  was  humble^  but  never  contrite,  for  He  never 
sinned. 

Notice — III.  A  contrast  between  the  two  dwelling- 
places  o{  God.  '^  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place/' 
in  that  heart  too  that  is  humble  and  contrite.'' 

The  *^high  and  holy  place"  is  heaven.  Eye  hath 
not  seen  it.  ^'  Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy." 
No  tongue  can  tell  one  half  its  wonders,  no  heart  con- 
ceive its  beauty  and  splendour.  It  is  the  temple  made 
without  hands.  It  is  the  city  at  whose  gates  of  pearl  all 
the  paths  of  grace  terminate,  and  in  whose  ^orions 
courts  all  the  mysteries  of  grace  shall  be  explained.  R 
is  the  most  exalted  home  of  life  and  intelligence  and 
love.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
fflory  of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  the  more  immediate  reai- 
dence  of  God  Himself.  In  contrast  to  this  we  read,  ''I 
dwell  with  the  humble  and  contrite  spirit."  See  John  xiv. 
23.  Each  believer  is  the  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit.  God  dwells  in  his  heart.  It  is  His  abode,  W® 
wonder  that  God  should  dwell  with  man ;  but  when  ^^ 
think  that  ^'God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,"  that  wonder  is  lost  in  this  still  greater 
wonder. 

Wolverhampton.  J.  B. 
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'    ^  Redemption  by  ChriM. 

*'FoiMmiieh  as  ye  know  that  je  were  not  redeemed  with  cormptible 
QdiigB,  as  silTer  and  gold,  from  yoar  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  yonr  fathers ;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot :  who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the 
fSoimdation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for  you." — 
1  Pbt.  i.  18-20. 

Introduction.  This  passage  is  an  argument  for  holy 
Kfe.  Christians  are  bought  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ ;  therefore  they  are  not  their  own,  to  live  to  them- 
selves, but  Christ's,  to  live  to  Him. 

In  this  text  we  have  three  ideas  : — 

I.  The  antiquity  of  eedemption. — "Foreordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'' 

(a)  Of  all  Jehovah's  plans  and  works,  priority  is  claimed 
by  salvation. 

(6)  We  willingly  grant  great  antiquity  to  the  earth  we 
inhabit  (especially  after  the  late  discoveries  in  geology) ; 
but  we  must  grant  the  greatest  antiquity  to  redemption. 
Christ  was  ordained  to  be  a  Saviour  before  He  was  or- 
dained a  Creator.  Salvation  by  Christ  was  thought  of 
before  all  material  things,  "  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  and  the  "  world  "  represents  to  us  all  material 
objects. 

(c)  This  was  providing  a  remedial  plan  ere  the  evil  was 
in  existence ;  it  was  not  a  second  thought,  arising  from 
an  actual  exigency,  but  a  provision  made  beforehand  to 
meet  the  evil. 

This  shows  three  things : — 

(1)  That  God  was  acting  from  foreknowledge. 

(2)  It  shows  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God;  as  a  wise  God 
He,  prior  to  the  existence  of  evil,  devised  a  scheme  to 
make  even  sin  subservient  to  His  glory. 

(3)  It  shows  the  mercy  of  God.  He  could  have  fore- 
seen the  evil,  and  left  us  justly  to  perish ;  but  He  most 
graciously  provided  means  of  deliverance. 

II.   The  pkice   op   our  redemption. — "The  precious 
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blood  of  Christ ;''  "  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corrupt- 
ible things,  as  silver  and  gold/' 

(a)  *'  Silver  and  gold  '^  were  an  inadequate  price;  from 
their  nature,  being  dead  materials,  they  were  only 
adequate  for  things  of  the  same  nature ;  there  is  appro- 
priateness in  silver  and  gold  to  the  purchase  of  land, 
houses,  etc.,  but  not  to  the  purchase  of  a  soul. 

(h)  Life  was  required  to  save  life,  moral  ransom  for 
moral  guilt.  Life  is  the  most  precious  of  all  things  in 
our  possessions.     The  word  "  blood ''  signifies  life. 

(c)  Consider  whose  life  it  was,  ''  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ.'^  ^ 

(1)  This  price  is  of  adequate  value,  because  of  tto 
dignity  appertaining  to  Him  who  shed  His  blood.  It 
was  Christ,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  only  One  found  fit 
for  this  work. 

(2)  It  was  precious,  because  every  requirement  of  God*8 
law  and  justice  was  in  Him,  ^^  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot,''  *'  as  of  a  lamb,"  innocent,  sufiFering 
for  another,  '^without  blemish,"  perfect  in  holiness, 
nothing  found  wanting  in  Him. 

III.  The  object  op  redemption. — To  deliver  us  '^  from 
our  vain  conversation,"  or  living,  to  live  to  Him  who 
made  us  first,  and  bought  us  again  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  of  Satan. 

1.  Mark  the  characteristic  of  all  sorts  of  life,  except 
Christian  life, — ^^  vain  conversation.^'  All  other  sort  of 
living  is  vain,  empty,  nothing  real  in  it ;  such  as  living  to 
sin,  to  the  world,  to  ourselves  :  and  the  only  life  real  is 
Christian  life. 

2.  Mark  the  source  of  this  vain  living,  ^^  received  by 
tradition  from  your  fathers."  This  vain  living  is  an  old- 
fashioned  life ;  our  ancestors  lived  so,  we  have  received  it 
as  a  legacy  from  them,  nay  even  from  our  very  first 
father,  from  Adam.  A  child  easily  copies  the  faults  of 
his  father;  but  we  have  received  this  corruption  and 
vanity  not  only  by  example,  but  by  nature.  Adam,  after 
he  fell,  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness^  and  so  every 
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father   leaves  liis  likeness   in  his   son.     And  there   is 
nothing  efficacious  enough  to  take  away  this  vanity  from 
our  life,  except  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
Lettei^ston.  B.  Thomas. 


The  Multitude  in  Amazement. 
Acts  ii.  12. 

I.  A  multitude  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Ver.  9-18.     The  nations  here  enumerated  must  have 

spoken  seven  or  eight  different  languages.  The  places 
named  were  in  Aisia,  Africa,  and  Europe, — ^the  whole  of 
the  then  known  world.  Suggestive  of  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  the  gospel. 

II.  A  multitude  gathered  for  religious  purposes.  They 
had  come  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  It  is  when  assem- 
bled for  Divine  service  that  the  gospel  is  appropriately 
preached. 

III.  A  multitude  astonished  by  a  miracle.  This 
miracle  was  really  two-fold: — 1.  They  heard  Galileans 
speak  in  other  tongues  (ver.  7),  Galileans  proverbially 
ignorant  and  uncouth.  2.  They  heard  in  their  own 
tongues  every  man,  "  the  wonderful  works  of  God.''  The 
subject  was  one,  the  languages  many.  So : — 1.  In  the 
gospel  we  have  proof  that  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing God  confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  2.  Note 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  entire 
world.  It  appeals  to  all  natures  and  dispositions,  and 
equally  meets  the  wants  of  all. 

IV.  A  multitude  variously  affected.  All  were  amazed. 
Some  inquired,  some  mocked.  Some  said  (probably  the 
devout  men  mentioned  in  ver.  5),  ^'TVliat  meaneth 
this  7  *'  This  language  betokened  a  desire  to  learn. 
Others  (ver.  13)  said,  "  They  are  full  of  new  wine; "  re- 
garding the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  fanaticism.  How 
does  the  gospel  affect  us  7 

Dawlish.  P.  Wagstapf. 
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UiTine  cuncter  by  vut  Mb  «i 
cssjr  to  tho  jMuntv  than  to  Aifft 
ling  Hit  heM  nith  Uta  Iialo,  bst  it 


jEar%  CHKI9T ;  His  Tniu,  Lire,  axb  Wobs.     Br  I.  Dx 
?Rt^9F.<i3E,  D.D.     Second  EditMnt,  Beriwd.     MaUn  ^ 

All   ioren  of  the  lutura}  mnrt  ngoiee  tkst  in  imAbk 
painiin^4  represeniin;  our  Lord,  Hk  Dirini^M  no  kngv 

expressed  bv  ir.e  oI<i  conTentionalHis  of  tiwar '^ :— i— 

\tu.x.  that  iu  the  au^art  calm,  the  holjv  fts  co 
loving  expression  of  the  face,  wo  nod  tho  1 
the  Son  of  God.  And  no  lea  tlMaUbi 
tellti^nt  lorer  of  lincere  religion  tbd  n  eonomandiBg  olaagi 
u  obvervable  in  the  ponraitDres  of  our  iMrdri  lib  and  (b^ 
ractcr  ifiven  lu  by  the  modem  historic  Tkm  ii  •  ntan 
from  the  formal  and  dogmatic  mode  of  zvpiCMiitnig  Si 
character,  which  has  long  prenilod,  to  ons  tliat  it  son 
primitive  and  natural,  that  indeed  adopted  by  tlw  original  fln^ 
getixt^,  of  illustrating  His  Divine  chancier  by  vhat  He  « 
and  di.i-ri.     ^Nothing  more  e«»]  '     "'  '  ■      "        ■      • 

out  the  God-man  by  encircling 

requires  the  highest  and  moat  sppreewtife  powm  to  UMinii 
the  Name  truth  by  making  the  iliimlwiiliiw  irindi  ^kamfm 
Him  OS  Divine  appear  in  the  lineunant  of  Hie  &ee  lad^e 
loftinofri  of  His  bearing.     And  powon  no  laM  *'-**t^  mt 
re(iuirvd  in  tho  historian  who  nndntakn  to  uoBrtiM  tti 
Divine  in  the  human,  the  Son  of  God  in  tho  Bon  otmim. 
But  hon-  different  in  intereet  and  in  pow^  ia  the  OaaAm- 
prcBetited  thus  from  the  backnonndof  zealhoBHa  iJA^Md 
the  Christ  presented  abetracUy  in  fonial  duobim.     "Too 
often  the  manhood  of  Jeaus  htm  been  aatinly  aaoifieed  to 
HIh  Godhead ;  divines  hare  foigottaa  that  the  Irtter  ■  b> 
separable   from    the  former,  and   that   Ute  SorioBF-Ori^ 
is  not  God  hidden  in  a  human  form  bat  QroA  made  ■ 
Do  PreHsonse,  while  ever  remembering  that  7enw  is  INfiB^  I 
never  Icmes  night  of  the  fact  that  He  vraa  also  a  man.    0$  I 
repreeente  Hir  life  in  all  the  hiatorioal  sotting  of  Hia  af/k  [ 
He  forgets  not  that  the  firtt  hirtonaos  of  Jeeus   addMMrf'  I 
tbemiieTveB  to  readers  who  were  their  cou1«mporarie0,  and  who   ' 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  Hie  icenea  aud  c' 
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amid  wluch  Christ  lived,  with  the  condition  of  His  country, 
and  the  character  of  His  age.  A  few  brief  indications  in  their 
writings  sufficed  to  enable  Jews  and  Eomans  to  represent  to 
themselres  not  only  the  drama  of  the  gospel  history,  but  also 
the  theatre  in  which  it  was  enacted.  Acquaintance  with  the 
scenes  in  which  He  moved,  and  the  mode  of  thought  of  those 
He  addressed,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  give  any- 
thing  more  than  a  vague  and  abstract  idea  of  the  ministry 
and  work  of  Jesus.  "  It  is  evident  that  what  was  then  under- 
stood intuitively  can  now  be  grasped  only  by  a  vigorous  effort 
of  mind ;  knowledge  is  indispensable,  to  restore  colour  to  the 
pasty  because  it  alone  enables  us  to  reascend  the  stream  of 
time  and  make  ourselves  in  a  manner  witnesses  of  the 
eyents." 

A  third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of 
preliminary  questions,  such  as  the  Philosophical  and  Ee- 
ligiouB  bases  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  The  Supernatural,  The 
connection  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  past.  The  Sources 
of  the  history  of  Jesus,  Doctrinal  bases  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. 
These  and  other  kindred  questions  are  treated  in  a  philo- 
sophical and  liberal  spirit,  and  yet  with  an  earnestness  of 
purpose  that  is  apparent  in  every  page.  ''This  book,"  he 
remarks  in  the  preface, ''  has  been  written  in  troublous  times, 
when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  the  men  of  our  generation 
,  farther  and  farther  from  our  most  cherished  convictions  ;  it 
will  soon  be  seen  that  this  icy  wind  sows  seeds  of  death  on  its 
passage,  and  blasts  all  on  which  it  blows.  Upon  the  shores 
towards  which  it  is  driving  us  we  shall  find  none  of  the  best 
blessings  of  life."  The  volume  is  full  of  freshness  and  beauty, 
and  fSuls  not  frequently  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  say- 
ines  and  doings  of  Him  who  is  its  subject. 

The  manner  in  which  the  translation  is  executed  is  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  book.  Miss  Harwood  proves  herself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  idioms  of  the  French  and  English  language, 
and  capable  of  expressing  herself  in  simple  but  forcible  Saxon. 
If  foreign  authors  had  all  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
introduced  to  the  English  public  in  a  garb  so  thoroughly 
English  as  clothes  De  ]^s8ens6's  Life  of  Christ,  more  of  their 
works  had,  like  this  volume,  attained  to  a  second  edition. 
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The   Poweb  of  the  Pulpit:    whebein  does  it  coysisi? 
By  Joshua  Wilson.     Hodder  Sf  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Joshua  Wilson  has  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  tie 
subject  of  preaching.     His  earnest  desire  has  ever  been  that 
it  should  maintain  and  even   surpass  its  former  efficiencj. 
The  present  pamphlet  contains  his  mature  thoughts  upon  the 
subject.     Eather  diffident  of  his  own  judgment,  he  has  forti- 
fied his  statements  by  ample  quotations  from  authors  of  ererj 
denomination.     The  wide  range  of  his  quotations  shows  the 
earnestness  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  sought  for 
the  answer  to  the  question  he  proposes,  "  Wherein  does  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  consist  ?"     Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  the 
pulpit  "has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  power."    The  chief  cause 
to  which  this  lamentable  fact  should  be  traced  he  considers 
is  depreciation  of  doctrine.     Preaching  has  become  "  ethical 
lecturing  rather  than  biblical  exposition,  theological  teaching, 
and  evangelical  preaching."      A  more  lamentable  cause  of 
weakness,  we   humbly  think,  is  the   lifeless    preaching  of 
doctrines  without  the  enthusiasm  which  a  deep  conviction  of 
their  truth  and  importance  alone  can  inspire.     If  preachers 
spake  more  directly  their  own  convictions,  arising  from  the 
prayerful  study  of  God's  word,  and  spoke  nothing  but  wbit 
they  strongly  felt,  the  pulpit  would  a^ain  be  a  power  equal 
to  what  it  was  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  the 
living  thoughts  and  earnest  beliefs  of  tea<!her  and  people.       • 

Two  Pabewell  Sermons.  By  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Baptist 
W.  Noel,  M.A. 

These  sermons  are  upon  the  very  appropriate  text,  "  But 
Ood  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  are  good  specimens  of  the  simplicity  and 
quiet  earnestness  of  the  self-denying  preacher. 

Abdbess  delivered  at  the  Yttsk^kl  of  the  Bev.  Thoicas 
Steffe  Cbisp.  By  the  Eev.  E.  Steabte,  D.D.  Together 
with  the  FuNEBAL  Sebmon,  preached  by  the  Eev.  F.  W. 
GoTcn,  LL.D. 

Two  eloquent  and  appreciative  tributes  of  respect  to  the 
memory,  and  testimonies  to  the  Christian  character  and 
assiduous  labours,  of  a  venerable  and  highly  honoured 
preacher  and  tutor. 


0fo  pm  fintr  €\imt: 


5  PARABLES  OF  THE  TREASURE  AND  THE 

PEARL. 

BY  THE  KEV.  HENRY  ALLON. 

pdn,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  troaimre  hid  in  a  field ;  the 
when  a  man  hath  fomid,  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and 
all  that  he  hath,  and  hnyeth  that  field.  Again,  the  kingdom  of 
I  is  like  nnto  a  merchant  man,  seeking  goodly  pearls :  who,  when  he 
>nnd  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and 
t  it"— Matt.  xiu.  44-46. 

cHapter  famishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  method 
ted  by  Matthew  in  compiling  his  gospel.  It  is  a 
otion  of  seven  distinct,  and  yet  beautifully  related 
>les,  which  could  hardly  have  been  spoken  all  together 
Peter's  boat,  in  which  our  Lord  sat  and  taught 
)  the  people  stood  upon  the  shore  listening.  Mark 
Luke,  indeed,  record  some  of  the  seven  separately, 
n  connection  with  other  incidents.  Even  in  Matthew's 
"1  two  distinct  pauses  are  marked  between  the 
rent  parables.  Hardly  therefore  can  we  regard  all 
)  parables  as  spoken  together,  or  as  recorded  in 
lological  order.  After  his  frequent  manner,  Matthew 
fs  them  together,  that  he  may  combine  in  one  view 
Baching  of  our  Lord  on  a  specific  subject.  He  would 
3nt  to  us  a  complete  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
lew  kingdom  which  Christ  came  to  set  up.  Hence 
)  is  the  closest  internal  connection  between  the  seven 
bles ;   and  although  each  is  fraught  with  very  im- 

.  m.— HO.  XXXY.  T  T 
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portant  lessons,  it  is  well  in  studying  any  one  of  them 
not  to  lose  sight  of  its  connection  with  the  rest. 

The  seven  parables  set  forth  in  outline  the  various 
aspects  and  detelopmenta  of  ChHst^a  new  spiritual 
kingdom. 

The  first  four  exhibit  certain  aspeota  of  the  new  king* 
dom,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  parable  of  the  sower  speaks  of  the  beginning  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  unfolds  the  husbandry  of  God 
in  the  sowing  of  precious  seed,  with  the  various  results 
of  the  sowing.  The  mixed  character  of  the  visible 
Church  is  shown  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  among  the 
wheat;  evil  seed  as  well  as  good  is  Bown  in  human 
hearts.  The  parable  of  the  mustard-seed  represents  the 
outward  growth  of  the  Church.  And  the  parable  of  the 
leaven  its  inward  assimilating  power. 

The  other  three  parables  exhibit  the  relations  of  the 
new  kingdom  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  individual  men. 
The  treasure-finder  stumbles  upon  truth  j  the  pettH- 
seeker  is  in  anxious  quest  after  it;  while  the  {Nurablerf 
the  net  represents  the  grand  issue  in  the  final  judgment 

It  is  a  wonderful  representation  of  the  chahtcter  ani 
processes,  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  world.  It  is  too  a  rich  illustration  of  the  Wealth, 
and  power,  and  beauty  of  the  Baviour^s  teaching.  Al- 
though alike  in  general  character,  each  parable  ha^  i^ 
own  distinctive  teaching;  it  adds  some  essential  featitfo  to 
the  entire  picture;  it  presents  some  aspect  or  law  cf  the 
kingdom  peculiar  to  itself.  How  Utterly  we  are  ote^ 
powered  and  distanced  at  the  rapid  and  varied  opuleiice 
of  the  great  Teacher !  lUustrations  follow  eadi  othef  fa 
wondrous  profusion ;  and  in  more  wondrous  fitness  i>iA 
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precision.  The  bonndleBS  riohea  of  natmral  BymboliBm 
are  at  His  command.  It  is  as  if  nature  herself  had  been 
prepared  in  order  to  famish  illustrations  of  His  teach- 
ing ; — a  kingdom  of  typical  forms,  of  latent  symbolisms ; 
for  the  interpretation  of  which  He  and  He  only  pos- 
sessed the  key. 

I  have  read  to  you,  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks  on  this 
occasion,  two  twin  parables,  such  as  ofben  occur,  standing 
related  to  each  other  as  pairs,  or  correlates,  presenting 
two  separate  aspects  of  one  great  truth  or  idea;  like 
binary  stars,  they  revolve  round  each  other. 

Thus,  in  the  parables  of  the  mustard-seed  and  the 
leaven  the  progfress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  exhibited, 
first  in  its  outward,  then  in  its  inward  process.  The 
parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  lost  piece  of  silver 
i^^in  represent  the  gracious  way  in  which  God  seeks  the 
sinner,  while  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  represents 
the  way  in  which  the  sinner  is  brought  to  seek  Qod. 

These  parables  of  the  treasure-finder  and  pearl-seeker 
represent  the  two  methods  by  which  men  come  to  have  a 
personal  experience  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  the 
parables  which  precede  them  exhibit  the  attitude  of  the 
^spel  towards  men,  these  exhibit  the  attitude  of  men 
towards  the  gospel.  It  is  not  merely  the  growing  tree, 
over-shadowing  all  things  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  is  not 
merely  the  leaven,  affecting  equally  every  particle  of  the 
meal  into  which  it  is  put.  It  is  a  treasure,  and  a  pearl, 
which  the  individual  man  must  appropriate.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  dwell  where  the  gospel  tree  is  planted, 
that  he  belong  to  a  society  in  which  the  leaven  is 
deposited:  the  tree  may  overshadow  him,  the  leaven 
may  affect   him;   as  the  dvilusation  and  morality  of 
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Christianity  mnst^  where  they  exists  affect  all  men.  But 
more  than  this  is  necessary  for  vital  membership  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom  :  there  mnst  also  be  personal  relation- 
ship^ individual  appropriation  of  the  gospel ;  and  it  is 
this  in  two  of  its  forms  that  these  parables  set  fortL 
They  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  a  common  fundamental  idea ;  but  they  exhibit  this 
common  idea  in  different  modes  of  operation. 

Let  us  try  then  so  to  study  them ;  not  merely  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  general  idea  of  the  kingdom  which  each 
parable  presents,  but  also  to  mark  its  individuality,  its 
difference  from  the  parable  that  resembles  it  the  most 
nearly.  It  is  thus,  by  a  series  of  views  so  to  speak,  that 
we  come  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  from  all  sides,  and 
in  all  its  diversified  aspects. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  that  we  are  to  speak  of  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  men  towards  the  kingdom  of 
God,  rather  than  of  the  kingdom  of  God  itself,  we 
observe — 

I.  That  there  are  certain  estimates  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  certain  things  that  are  done  in  relation  to  it, 
which  both  parables  agree  in  representing. 

1.  The  first  and  most  prominent  is  that  both  parables 
represent  the  gospel  as  a  very  precious  thing,  and  as 
commending  itself  to  men  as  a  very  precious  thing.  I^ 
the  one  parable  it  is  represented  as  a  treasure,  money  or 
jewels,  buried  in  the  earth  by  its  fearful  possessor;  to  this 
day  one  of  the  most  frequent  expedients  of  the  possessors 
of  wealth  in  the  insecure  society  of  the  east.  In  my 
recent  journey  in  Palestine,  our  dragoman  acknowledged 
that  in  Egypt  he  had  money  buried,  that  his  savings 
might  be  concealed  from  the  rapacity  of  the  pasha. .  V^ 
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was  very  common  when  men  were  about  to  travel ;  they 
buried  their  wealth,  often  trusting  no  one  with  the  secret 
of  its  deposit :  hence,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  it  was 
lost  to  their  heirs.  Hence  too  the  incidents  in  so  many 
eastern  tales,  which  represent  persons  as  acquiring  wealth 
by  the  finding  of  treasure.  Perhaps  our  own  proverb  of 
''not  leaving  a  stone  unturned ''  has  its  origin  in  the 
search  for  hidden  treasure.  Hence  also  the  common 
Scripture  metaphor  of  seeking  for  wisdom  ''  as  for  hidden 
treasure.'' 

The   metaphor  of  the  pearl  is  equally  suggestive  of 
preciousness.     The  pearl  is  among  the  adornments  of  the 
monarch's  crown;  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly 
of  ornaments.     A  single  pearl,  dissolved  in  Cleopatra's 
cup,  is  said  to  have  had  a  value  equivalent  to  £200,000 
of  our  money.     Such  indications  of  ancient  value  give 
intensity  to  the  significance  of  the  metaphor  as  employed 
Here.     When  the  pearl  was  large  and  perfect,  ''  a  goodly 
pearl,"  it  had  an  almost  incredible  value.     This,  taken  in 
connection  with  its  natural  qualities  of  purity  and  beauty, 
made  it  a  striking  emblem  of  that  priceless  possession  of 
spiiitual  life,  which  is  as  precious  to  the  heart  as  it  is 
beautiful  in  the  character.     Other  gems  may  be  manipu- 
lated by  human  art,  until  it  is  applied  their  beauty  is 
tinrevealed ;  but  the  grindstone  of  the  lapidary  may  not 
touch  the  pearl ;  perfect  and  beautiful,  we  wear  it  as  God 
^ves  it :  ^a  fitting  emblem  therefore  of  the  perfect  gospel 
of  life  which  God  proffers  us,  or  rather  of  the  perfect 
Christ,  God's  great  and  glorious  gift  to  the  world. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  both  parables  therefore  is  the 
incalculable  preciousness  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
kingdom.    It  was  a  familiar  comparison :  David  had  said 
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that  true  religion  was  "  more  to  be  desired  tlian  goldjea 
than  much  fine  gold ;  ^^  and  Solomon  had  said  conceniiiig 
wisdom^  that  '^the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  silver, 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  predoos 
than  rubies^  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not 
to  be  compared  nnto  her.^' 

The  preciousness  of  a  new  and  holy  spiritual  life,  of  a 
forgiven  and  sanctified  spiritual  soul^  of  new  relationships 
with  God^  of  conscious  love  and  service  and  hkenoss 
to  Him^  of  assured  help  from  Him,  of  communion  with 
Him,  of  everlasting  life  from  Him,  infinitely  transcends 
all  temporal  possessions,    all  bodily  gratifications*    A 
forgiven  and  holy  soul  must  be  the  highest  good  of  & 
man ;  and  that  which  secures  it  must  be  the  very  chiefest 
treasure,  the  very  pearl  of  human  endowments.    ThiS) 
however,  is  only  the  Divine  and  true  estimate  of  religion; 
there  is  another  and  a  very  different  estimate  of  i^* 
Practically,  men  neither  acknowledge  the  gospel  kingdot^ 
to  be  a  treasure,  nor  do  they  admit  its  purchase  to  \>^ 
worth  much  sacrifice.  According  to  Christ's  estimate  it  is  ^ 
treasure  worth  every  sacrifice ;  all  the  riches  and  honont*^ 
and  pleasures  of  life  are  not  worthy  of  comparison  wit^ 
it.    It  would  ^'profit  a  man  nothing,'^  were  he  to  gai^ 
the  world,  if  he  lost  his  soul.    But  so  far  from  accord-^ 
ing  with  this  estimate,  so  far  from  exalting  spiritoa^ 
interests  above  secular  and  carnal  interests^  so  &r  from  >^ 
deeming  them  woHh  all  their  effort  to  secure  t^xem^  the 
men  of  the  world  pi^  them  in  a  subordinate  place;  they 
"  seek  first  ^'  the  things  of  this  life,  and  leave  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness  to  bo  ^'added.'^    Admit- 
ting that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  religions  interests 
before  they  dia^  tboy  riidc  them  npon  the  chance  of  a  &w 
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durs  at  the  ploae  of  life,  a  death-bed  repentauoe,  a  hasty 
rayer,  MeanwhilOj  they  will  give  to  the  thingEi  of 
10  body  years  of  patient  toil  and  self-sacrificing  solicit- 
d^i  daily  slayery  in  the  cityj  nightly  amdety  at  home, 
his  is  the  world's  practical  estimate ;  things  unseen  and 
temal  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  things  seen 
od  temporal.  It  would  deem  it  little  less  than  insanity. 
>r  a  man  to  give  to  spiritual  things  anything  like  the 
[lought  and  effort  that  he  gives  to  seeular  things.  It 
)Uows  eagerly  every  object  of  human  pursuit^  es^cept  the 
Ovation  of  the  soul,  However  ypu  n:iay  present  the 
Uims  of  the  gospel,  however  you  may  urge  its  vital 
nportance,  you  oan  never  get  beyond  the  theoretic 
dmission  of  the  understanding.  They  neither  '^  see  with 
keir  eyes,  «or  bw  with  their  ears,  nor  rnxderatand  with 
beir  hearts;^'  theur  practical  lifb  remagi0  unafiTeoted} 
tiey  will  not  believe  the  gospel  report;  Christ  is  to 
tern  '^  a  root  gut  of  at  dry  ground/'  without  *'  form  or 
omeliness/' 

ISTow  it  may  be,  dear  friends,  that  some  of  you  thus 
stimate  and  treat  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Ton  do  not  call 
I  question  Christ's  estimate  of  it  as  a  treasure,  as  a  pearl 
f  great  price ;  but  you  do  not  practically  seek  it,  you  do 
x)t  make  sacrifioas  to  secure  it.  Only  your  understanding 
nd  ypui?  conscience  assent  to  the  representation ;  it  ia 
ndorsed  by  neither  your  heart  nor  your  life.  You  esceuse 
pnrwlves  by  evasive  pleas  from  practically  acting  upon 
be  admission;  and  tiius  you  make  it  incumbent  upon 
ireaohers  of  this  gospel,  where  otherwise  they  might 
peak  to  you  joyously  concerning  its  grace,  sadly  and 
lidemnly  to  charge  it  home  upon  you  that  you  are 
leglectors  pf  the  great  salvation. 
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Christ  however  intimateB  His  estimate  of  His  gospel 
by  comparing  it  to  ^'hidden  treasure/'  to  a  "pearl  of 
great  price/'  He  represents  it  as  '^ unsearchable  riches," 
meeting  the  deepest  need  and  satisfying  the  highest 
aspirations  of  men's  spiritual  nature. 

2.  The  parables  further  agree  in  representrog  the 
secret  character  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  new 
kingdom.  It  is  treasure  "  hidden  in  a  field/'  it  is  a 
pearl  hidden  in  the  sea. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  gospel  blessings^  the  spiritoal 
life  which  they  produce  and  nurture,  are  not  patent  to 
every  observer.     The  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  a  visible, 
social  organization,  is  one  thing;  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
as  an  inward  spiritual  life,  is  another.     Religious  acts 
of  worship  and  of  service  are  not  necessarily  acts  of 
spiritual  devotion  and  affection.     All  men  may  see  and 
comprehend  the  social  organi2sation,  the  outward  act  of 
religious  duty ;  but  there  are  thousands  who  see  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  nothing  else,  who  are  utterly  unable 
to  appreciate,  even  to  recognise  the  deep,  devout,  and 
fervent  spiritual  life  that  lies  beneath  these,  and  without 
which  no  social  membership,  no  religious  act,  can  make 
a  man  a  member  of  Christ's  kingdom.     It  is  not  that 
God's  purpose  of  salvation  was  a  "mystery  hidden  fiom 
ages  and  generations,"  and  revecded  to  the  world  only 
in  the  "  fulness  of  time  /'  it  is  not  that  Christ's  character 
and  work  were  veiled  under  the  typical  forms  of  the  older 
dispensation  :   it  is  that  true  spiritual  life;  the  life  of  the 
inward  spiritual  soul,  is  in  its  nature  and  processes  incom- 
prehensible by  unspiritual  men:   a  social  organization 
they  can  understand,  a  ritual  of  worship  they  can  under- 
stand, a  code  of  moral  precepts  they  can  understand  j  but 
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they  cannot  nn^rstand  that  being  ^'bom  again''  which 
was  such  a  mystery  to  Nicodemus. 

Just  as  it  requires  a  poetical  faculty  to  understand 
poetical  life,  an  artistic  faculty  to  understand  art  life, 
a  moral  faculty  to  understand  moral  life,  so  it  requires  a 
spiritual  faculty  to  understand  spiritual  life ;  "  spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned/'  There  is  nothing 
arbitrary,  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  peculiar  to  spirit- 
ual religion  in  this ;  it  is  the  natural  law  of  all  things ;  a 
man  must  have  faculty  and  sympathy,  to  understand 
anything.  Hence  the  frequent  statements  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  spiritual  life,  that  it  is  "  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,"  that  the  "  veil  must  be  taken  away  "  from  the 
heart.  ''  The  natural  man  perceiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit."  Christ  indeed  gives  this  as  one  of  His 
reasons  for  speaking  by  parables, — ^that  the  people  had 
no  spiritual  discernment. 

How  many  walk  in  the  very  field  of  the  treasure,  and 
pass  it  by  !  How  many  even  dig  in  the  field  for  happiness, 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  miss  the  true  treasure — seek 
their  bread  in  common  husbandry,  and  do  not  suspect  the 
wealth  tiiat  lies  so  near  them  !  They  pass  it  by,  they  tread 
upon  it,  but  are  unconscious  of  it;  they  possess  the 
revealed  word  of  the  gospel,  hold  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  read  its  very  sentences,  live  in  the  very  blaze  of 
its  spiritual  light,  and  yet  fail  to  perceive  its  spiritual 
character  and  preciousness.  On  every  hand  an  extensive 
Christian  machinery  is  set  up,  the  land  is  filled  with 
Bibles  and  churches,  millions  every  Sunday  join  in 
Christian  worship  and  listen  to  Christian  teaching  j  con- 
stantly treading  so  to  speak  the  field  in  which  the  treasure 
is  faiddenj  constantly  handling  the  shell  in  which  the  pre- 
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oioos  pearl  is  contained^  deoeiitly  conforming  to  the  ritnal 
of  Christian  worship,  and  to  the  practice  of  ChnBtiflJ^ 
duty  :  but  how  few  find  the  spiritnal  treasure !  Po  weiio^ 
constantly  see  how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  to  master  tb^ 
scheme  of  Christianityj  so  as  to  become  a  theologic^ 
oracle  or  gladiator,  expounding  and  defending  poin<^ 
of  Christian  science,  and  yet  neyer  realising  gpirituft^' 
religious,  inward  life  ?    Truth  may  be  admitted  to  iim^ 
understanding,  and  yet  have  no  regenerating  preienoa^^ 
in  the  heart. 

There  are  many  reaaons  why  men  should  firequent  th-^ 
field  in  which  the  treasure  is  hid*    It  is  beautiful  wit 
many  a  flower,  and  fragrant  with  many  9k  herb.    Its  yei 
dure  is  soft  and  pleasantt    It  ba9  many  a  grateful  shad^^ 
many  a  refireshing  resting-placOf    Bat  WO  can  diaoovi 
its  hidden  treasure  only  by  the  inward  tflftohing  of 
Holy  Spirit.    He  quickens  the  inatinots  tbl^t  direot  ui 
it ;  He  gives  us  yearnings  that  prompt  us  to  dig  for  it 
He  gives  us  discernment  to  recognise  it ;  wd  thos  H^^ 
ooimects  our  personal  will  and  effort  with  the  graoe  thaflB* 
provides  the  treasure*    It  needs  the  ^'  quick  and  l>ower*--' 
ftd  ^'  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  '^  divide  asunder  the  jointi^ 
and  marrow,  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  inteiita  of  tbe^ 
heart,^^  and.  thus  to  open  a  way  for  the  heart  to  receive  ^ 
the  precious  treasure,     By  His  inward  quickening  the   * 
Holy  Spirit  produces  the  faculty  fpr  disoerning  the  spi- 
ritual treasure ;  and  the  voice  of  tho  trutb;  wbidh  before 
was  heard  only  by  the  understanding,  is  now  h^aid  by  (be 
heart.    Passages,  which  we  bad  read  a  thousimd  times 

without  a  solicitous  thought  or  a  trembling  amotion,  now 
start  from  the  page  w  if  written  in  &^  by  God'i  pwn 
finger,    The  parable  is  applied  to  uti  ^'Tbpa  M^  Hbfi 
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• 

man  ^'  is  the  application  of  everj  representation,  of  every 
record  of  human  sin,  of  every  declaration  of  Divine 
sahration;  the  old  familiar  scripture  has  forced  its  way 
through  the  domain  of  the  understanding,  and  into  the 
domain  of  the  heart.  We  have  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  we  have  found  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field. 

3.  The  parables  agree  further  in  their  representation  of 
the  earnestness  and  determination  with  which  the  pre- 
cious treasure  of  the  gospel  is  secured.  To  purchase  it 
both  the  treasure-finder  and  the  pearl-seeker  sell  all  that 
they  have ;  they  gfive  up  everything  that  comes  into  com- 
petition with  it.  In  unfigurative  language,  they  sacrifice 
everything  that  would  hinder  the  spiritual  life  and  salva- 
tion of  their  souls — ^whether  things  outward,  such  as 
wealth,  honour,  or  pleasure,  or  things  inward^  such  as 
gratifications  of  sense,  intellectual  dogmas,  or  social 
habits.  The  man  really  determined  on  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  devotes  every  possession,  every  power,  every  energy 
to  secure  it ;  he  "  counts  all  things  but  loss  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.^' 
*'  One  thing  is  needful,'^  and  he  chooses  "the  better  part;" 
he  "  sells  all  that  he  has  ^'  for  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

There  is  great  significance  too  in  the  expression,  "  for 
joy  thereof  he  selleth  all  that  he  hath.^'  It  is  a  simple  and 
beautiful  representation  of  the  man^s  emotions.  So  far 
is  he  from  a  grudging  purchase,  so  far  from  the  huckster- 
ing of  the  market^  that  he  boldly  and  gladly  "  counts 
out  the  price  thereof.'^  He  is  only  too  thankful  to  pos- 
sess it,  even  though  all  that  he  has  is  expended  in  the 
purchase.  The  things  which  have  hitherto  been  his 
ffhry  have  "  no  glory  now  by  reason  of  this  glory  which 
excelleth : ''  no  compulsion^  no  wgmoj  ia  necessary ;  be 
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''presents  his  body  a  living  sacrifice/'  a  ''reasonable 
service/'  His  is  the  exulting  joy  in  Christ  whicli  filled 
the  apostle  Paul  when  he  "  counted  all  things  but  lossfor 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ ";  with  eager 
enthusiasm  he  immolates  his  idols,  crucifies  his  lusts ;  te 
glories  only  in  the  treasure  which  he  has  found. 

Such  joy  of  heart  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Christ.     Christ  will  not  come  into  unwilliiig 
hearts ;  He  will  not  enter  hearts  that  are  opened  by  ^ 
mere  sense  of  duty.    He  will  come  only  to  those  who  loV^ 
Him,  who  deem  His  presence  their  highest  honour,  Ti^ 
salvation  their  most  precious  thing.     It  needs  moreov^ 
a  holy  passion  for  Christ  to  expel  the  unholy  passions  "^^ 
sin,  one  strong  affection  to  supersede  another.    A  col 
sense  of  interest  or  of  duty  cannot  keep  the  heart  for  Chris 
—only  a  passionate  love  for  Him ;  worldly  joy  will  giv^^ 
place  only  to  spiritual  joy,  the  love  of  the  world  only  t(^ 
the  love  of  Christ. 

"All  that  he  has  :"  this  is  the  ultimate  test  of  earnest-  ' 
ness ;  men  are  willing  to  give  much,  not  always  willing 
to  give  all.  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast "  was  the  Master's 
requirement  of  the  young  man  who  wished  to  be  His  dis- 
ciple. The  price  was  too  great,  and  he  "went  away 
sorrowful " — an  utter  contrast  to  him  who  "  for  joy  thereof 
sold  all  that  he  had."  He  wished  for  Christ ;  he  loved 
Christ  above  all  things,  so  loved  Him  that  he  felt  no 
surrender  for  His  sake  a  sacrifice.  Only  thus,  by  a  love 
greater  than  all  other  love,  can  men  win  Christ. 

II.  Thus  far  the  lessons  of  the  two  parables  are  com- 
mon, their  lines  are  coincident ;  but  now  they  broadly 
diverge,  and  teach  us  very  important  lessons  concerning 
the  diversities  of  the  Christian  life. 
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1.  The  first  point  of  difiference  is  in  the  ways  in  which 
the  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  discovered.  There  are 
only  two  ways  by  which  men  attain  to  spiritual  religious- 
ness^ either  by  a  sudden  conversion  after  a  career  of 
thoughtlessness  and  sin,  or  by  the  spiritual  grace  of  a 
godly  and  consecrated  life  from  the  beginning.  These 
two  ways  of  attaining  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  are 
represented  in  the  two  parables :  the  treasure-finder 
stumbles  upon  his  prize,  apparently  unexpectedly ;  the 
pearl-merchant  finds  his  in  earnest  and  systematic  search 
for  it. 

First  we  see  a  man  carelessly  walking  in  the  field  in 

which  the  treasure  lies  hidden,  intent  perhaps  upon  somo 

other  business,  or  sauntering  in  mere  enjoyment  of  its 

freshness  and  fragrance — thinking  least  of  all   of  the 

treasure  upon  which  he  stumbles :  or  we  may  conceive 

him  employed  in  ordinary  husbandry,  ploughing  his  field, 

thinking  only  of  the  harvest  that   it  will  yield;  when 

he  is  startled  by  the  ring  of  metal,  and  sees  the  gleam  of 

gold  in  the  furrow ;  he  finds  wealth  of  another  kind  than 

he  expected.    Manifestly  our  Lord  intended  by  this  to 

represent  the  man  intent  on  worldly  things,  and  without 

any  thought  or  solicitude  about  spiritual  things; — the  man 

of  careless,  emotional,  impulsive  temperament,  who  neither 

perceives  nor  suspects  the  spiritual  things  that  lie  near  to 

him  and  are  ready  to  challenge  his  attention.     He  walks 

the  world  with  a  heedless,  worldly  heart,  rejoicing  in  its 

good,  failing  to  see  any  high  moral  aim  or  purpose  in 

it ;  familiar  with  the  forms  and  influences  of  Christianity, 

but  recognising  no  spiritual  life  or  power  beneath  them  : 

when,  suddenly,  by  some  arresting  providence,  or  sermon, 

or  inexplicable  suggestion  of  thought,  the  truth  is  re- 
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vdaled  to  Um.  He  is  not  ftdeking  it,  he  Bttunbles  upon  it 
He  came  into  the  chnrch,  it  may  be  with  his  usqaI  care- 
lesBnesB  and  vague  unspiritnabiesB ;  he  joined  in  ike 
mere  surface  worship  of  singing  and  prayer,  and  sub- 
mitted himself  as  usual  to  the  tedium  of  the  sermon :  when 
some  commonplace  sentence  perhaps  fell  into  the  midst 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  like  a  shell,  his  soul  was  in  a 
tumult,  he  saw  as  he  had  never  before  seen  his  own  deep 
spiritual  necessities  and  the  rich  provision  that  God  has 
made  for  them.  He  stumbled  [upon  the  gospel  treasnrei 
made  an  unexpected  discovery  of  its  value.  He  was  not 
altogether  destitute  of  candour  and  susceptibility,  but 
hitherto  he  had  slumbered  rather  than  sought.  He  had 
no  urgent  impulse  to  seek,  although  he  rejoices  to  find. 

In  the  other  parable  we  see  a  man  who  is  engaged  tn 
seeking  pearls,  exerting  his  skill  and  industry  in  their 
quest;  and  while  thus  seeking  he  finds  a  pearl  incompa- 
rably more  precious  than  any  that  he  has  hitherto  found. 
The  thing  that  he  finds  therefore  is  of  the  same  hind  as 
the  thing  that  he  seeks,  only  it  is  a  finer  pearl  than  he 
ever  hoped  to  find.  Had  he  been  seeking  merchandise^ 
or  gems  of  other  kinds,  and  accidentally  found  a  pearl,  the 
case  would  have  been  difierent  and  almost  identical  wiA 
that  of  the  treasure-finder.  But  they  are  pearls  that  he 
seeks,  and  it  is  a  pearl  that  he  finds ;  and  when  he  finds 
it  he  sells  all  the  inferior  pea/rls  that  he  possesses,  that  he 
may  become  the  rightful  proprietor  of  this  one.  Ho  gains 
therefore  precisely  what  he  sought.  He  is  seeking  the 
right  thing,  only  the  pearls  that  he  has  found  hitherto 
are  defective  in  quality  and  of  inferior  value. 

Evidently  this  is  not  the  representation  of  a  careless, 
worldly,  unspiritual  man,  who  does  not  so  much  find  tiie 
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gOipel  lu»  lie  in  fotmd  by  it.  It  is  tHe  l^prdftdhtation  of  a 
man  whofte  desii*ea  atid  6^rts  are  right,  but  who  does 
Hot  all  at  oncd  find  the  thing  that  he  wishes.  It  is  the 
representation  of  the  tmth-loyer  and  truth-seeker,  the 
man  who  feeL)  that  truth  ahd  goodness  are  the  true  dignity 
and  blessedness  of  lifb,  and  who  under  the  influence  of  high 
and  noble  moral  feelings  seeks  for '' whatsoeyer  things  are 
true  and  pure  and  just  and  lovely  and  of  good  report." 
The  inquiry  *'  What  is  truth  V*  "  Who  will  show  us  any 
good?"  is  a  real  and  passionate  solicitude  with  him.  He 
seeks  with  determination,  perseverance,  and  wisdom,  if  by 
any  means  he  may  attain  to  it ;  he  consecrates  to  its  pur- 
suit all  the  energy  of  his  mind,  all  the  love  of  his  heart. 
Many  pearls  he  gathers,  either  hoping  to  find  among  them 
some  one  that  will  satisfy  him,  or,  more  probably,  think- 
ing to  find  truth  and  satisfaction  in  the  sum  of  them. 
Possibly  he  seeks  to  know  wisdom,  cultivates  art,  labours 
as  a  philanthropist,  is  a  rigid  moralist,  living  in  all  good 
conscience.  His  pearls  are  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
human  life,  and  he  carefhlly  gathers  them  that  he  may 
Weave  them  into  a  crown.  But  though  so  earnest  a 
seeker  of  pearls,  he  has  not  yet  found  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  At  length  he  is  directed  to  Christ ;  and  in 
Him  he  finds  a  pearl  of  truth  and  goodness  so  trans- 
cendent that  he  ''  sells  all  that  he  has,"  even  all  other 
pearls  that  he  may  have  found,  that  he  may  possess  this. 
It  is  the  one  pearl  amongst  the  many,  that  alone  can 
satisfy  him.  His  habits  as  a  pearl-seeker  have  pre- 
pared him  for  the  appreciation  of  this;  his  life  was 
made  tip  of  virtues,  but  none  of  them  was  essentially 
spiritual  as  this  is.  ''^  Touching  the  law  he  was  blame- 
less'^; but  even  all  this,  the  very  "things  that  were 
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morally  a  gain  to  him^  he  now  connts  loss  for  Ghristi." 
Honest  and  earnest  in  his  first  religions  life,  God  To- 
wards him  with  a  higher  and  tmer  religions  life ;  he  was 
"  of  the  tmth,  and  he  heard  Christ* s  words/' 

Are  there  not  many  who  answer  to  this  type  of  chft- 
racter  ?    When  we  charge  indifference  npon  men,  it  ifi 
a  charge  to  be  understood  with  many  exceptions.    There 
are  many  who  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  gospel,  but  who  are  yet  genuine  and  soKcitons 
truth-seekers ;  acquainted  with  the  gospel  theory,  they 
wish  to  comply  with  it ;  but  failing  in  a  perception  of 
its  inward  spiritualness  they  do  not   recognise  either 
their  own  spiritual  need  or  the  provision   for  supply- 
ing that  need  which  the  gospel  makes.     They  resemble 
the  better  class  of  the  Jewish  Pharisees,  such  as  Nico- 
demus,   Gramaliel,   and   Saul   of  Tarsus;   ''ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  they  go  about  to  establish  a  right- 
eousness of  their  own ;"   they  seek  pearls  of  moral  per- 
fection ;  they  aim  at  the  mastery  of  evil  passion,  at  the 
moral  control  of  their  daily  life.      Concerning  many  of 
the  commandments  they  could  say,  ''  All  these  have  ^ 
kept  from  my  youth  up ;"  they  yearn  for  perfect  truth  bX%^ 
purity  :  but  they  do  not  yet  know  that  these  are  to  \>^ 
realized  only  through  the  spiritual  life  of  the  gospel  Aa^ 
because  of  their  sincerity  and  earnestness  the  Spirit  c^^ 
God  "  guides  them  into  all  truth,''  discovers  to  them  th*^ 
pearl  of  great  price ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  they  find  al-^ 
that  they  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  sought — truths 
forgiveness,  holiness,  satisfaction.    And  by  an  utter  selP-^ 
renunciation  they  obtain  Christ,  "  count  all  things  bu*> 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ." 
The  history  of  the  Church  is  full  of  instances  of  men 
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illastrating  both  these  processes  of  finding  Christ  •  men 
suddenly    arrested    by    Christ,  unexpectedly    meeting 
Him;  and  men  earnestly  seeking  for  what  is  true  and 
good^  and  having  Christ  revealed  to  thenu     There  is 
the  Samaritan   woman  for  instance,  who  was  thinking 
of  nothing  less  than  the  Saviour  of  her  soul,  arrested 
and  converted  by  His  words.    There  is  the  thief  on 
the  cross,  whose  life  had  been  a   life  of  crime,  saved 
in  his   death  hour.       There  is  the  jailer  at  Philippi, 
awakened,  convinced,  and  converted  in  the  tumult  of  an 
earthquake.     Dr.  Doddridge  tells  us  of  Colonel  Grardiner 
waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  midnight  wicked- 
ness, arrested  by  conviction,  and  converted  into  a  peni- 
tent disciple  then  and  there.    So  there  are  prodigals  who 
have  "  gone  into  the  far  country,^'  men  who  have  been 
absorbed  in  worldly  things,  suddenly  aroused,  arrested, 
and  reclaimed — ^the  crust  of  their  insensibility  rudely 
broken  in,  and  a  new  perception,  a  new  spiritual  life, 
given  to  them.     Christ  is  ^'  found  of  them  that  sought 
Him  not.''     Every  Church  register  is  fall  of  instances  of 
this  way — ^the  treasure-finder's  way  of  God's  meeting 
with  men.    This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
conversions  under  sermons;   and  so  commonly  do  we 
expect  conversion  in  this  way,  that  we  almost  forget  that 
there  is  i^ny  other  way  of  finding  Christ.    Thank  God, 
the  proportion  is  increasingly  the  other  way.    There  are 
more  and  more  who  find  Christ  as  pearl-seekers ;  children 
of  pious  homes  who  grow  up  in  godliness,  who  never 
need  converting  under  sermons.   Happy  will  it  be  for  the 
Church  and  the  world  when  all  are  such. 

As  illustrations  of  the  pearl-seekers  finding  the  pearl 
of  great  price^  we  have  good  old  Simeon^  "  waiting  for 

n  u 
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the   consolation  of  Israel ;  '^    Nicodemus  coming  to  tho 
great  1'caclicr  by  night;  Cornelius,  first  a  deTOilt  Gvn- 
til(^,  then  a  dovout  Jew,  visited  by  Peter  with  tidings  of 
ilio  true  Chrii^t ;  tho  Ethiopian  eunuch  to  whom  Philip 
joined  himself ;   Lydia  praying  by  the  river  side  j  and 
a])ovo  all  the  apostlo  Paul,  an  earnest  truth-seeker^  not- 
withstiinding  his  blind  persecution  of  the  Christians.    He 
had  "served  God  from  his  forefathers  with  a  pure  con- 
sciencc^"  his  soul  was  in  sympathy  with  evezything  high 
and  noble,  his  first  Pharisaic  religious  lifo  was  as  sincere 
and  eonseientious  as  ]iis  second  Christian  religious  Ufe. 
All  theso  arc  ])earl- seekers,  finding  the  pearl  of  great 
price.      In   subsequent   times   Augustine    yearning  for 
truth,    and    finding  it    in   Christ;    and   Dr.  Chalmers 
preaching   Christ  in  tho  moral  way  in  which  alone  he 
know  Him,  and  finding  in  the  course  of  his  honest,  eager 
stiidv,  Christ  tho  Saviour  and  the  life  of  men.     Such  are 
tho  (lifForent  wavs  in  which  God  meets  men. 

2.  ]5ut  tho  different  ways  in  which  men  meet  God  are 
also  indicated  in  the  contrasted  emotions  and  conduct 
of  tho  two  finders  of  treasure ;  and  these  are  in  exquisite 
harmony  with  the  characters  described. 

I'ho  man  who  unexpectedly  finds  treasure  in  a  field  is 
boisterous,  impulsive,  passionate  in  his  joy;  his  agitation 
is  veiy  great,  lie  loses  self-control,  and  acta^  in  a  rash 
impetuous  way ;  ho  hastily  hides  his  treasure  again,  and 
straightway  goes  and  buys  the  entire  fields  that  he  may 
effectually  secure  it.  The  pearl-finder,  on  the  other  handi 
although  joyous,  is  calm  and  intelligentj  with  the  dis* 
cipline  and  self-possession  of  a  habitual  truth-seeker. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  morality  of  what  the  treasnre- 
finder  docs,  about  tho  law  of  treasnre-troya,  or  about 
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the  right  or  wrong  of  concealing  the  knowledge  of  the 
treasure  from  the  owner  of  the  field.  This  is  not  the 
point  of  the  parable. 

The  parables  indicate  therefore  a  yery  striking  differ- 
ence of  character — ^the  difference  indeed  between  the 
jailer  of  Philippi  and  Cornelius.  The  treasure-finder,  in 
both  his  fear  and  his  joy,  is  carried  away  by  emotion.  He 
regards  his  treasure  with  fluttered  palpitating  thoughts ; 
he  is  oyerpowered  by  his  rapture ;  he  can  scarcely  believe 
himself  a  converted  man ;  he  is  ^'  like  to  them  that  dream; 
his  mouth  is  filled  with  laughter,  and  his  tongue  with 
singing/'  he  is  full  of  the  tremulous  fear  of  a  newly  found 
joy — shy,  awkward,  and  rash ;  is  it  not  too  good  to  be 
true  f  While  the  pearl-seeker  is  calm  and  collected  in 
his  joy ;  he  has  been  a  pearl- seeker  all  his  life,  an  in- 
quirer after  truth,  a  thinker  about  religion.  He  knows 
the  value  of  pearls.  Although  greatly  delighted  there- 
fore, he  is  not  overpowered  with  his  pearl  of  great  price ; 
he  has  found  only  what  he  has  been  seeking. 

And  how  characteristic  and  true  the  representation  of 
the  excited  treasure-finder — ^buying  the  entire  field  in 
which  his  treasure  was  found  I  Does  not  this  represent 
the  feverish  unintelligent  way  in  which  such  characters 
realise  their  salvation  ?  Not  only  do  they  secure  the 
spiritual  treasure,  but  they  accept  all  the  accidents  of 
Ohurch  life  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  the  entire 
denominational  field  in  which  it  is  found.  According 
M  the  field  in  which  he  finds  his  treasure  is  an  Episco- 
palian, a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Congregational  field,  he 
forthwith  becomes  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Congre- 
gationalist.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  joy,  he  does  not  dis- 
tingiiiah  between  the  treasure  and  the  field  in  which 

uu2 
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it  is  foQQd.  He  thinka  that  iSko  oid^  flaU  m  iriiU 
treasure  can  be  Fonnd;  and  wtlhlnilt  liy  Ilitlfliaw^ 
judgment  he  attaches  himself  to  tlM  peoidbr  fim 
of  Church  life  or  doctrine.    All  Oil  ik'wmfmku.Ji,wi 

in  its  way  heantiful ;  only  we  nnaift'  ikii  i 

importance  to  the  field  as  ve  do  to  t 

not  think  that  treaaore  can  be  i 

Such  a  man  receives  the  trath  in  < 

good  do^  of  mbbisfa — ^prejodioe,  i 

doctrine.    He  is  more  or  less  aamm^RdndBd  litu['%K^ 

rantj  but  he  is  a  good  and  a  sftved auiL'    - 
The  pearl-seeker  buys  onlythepeari*  IwdoesttoltigMa 

fishinggronndin  which  he  has  foandit.  !ffii  ftttatHgiMH 
as  a  pearl-seeker  sares  him  from  the  3ndiaormAl4lb  OMii 
into  which  the  other  man  faSB.  He  *^igowil  iiBlMm 
and  holds  fast  that  which  is  good."  Bb  b  OMBi^llflAifi^ 
free  from  prejudice,  for  he  has  aau^kb  h'lilh  ffrtijtrtiMt. 
He  is  discriminating,  for  ho  knows  that  tmth  has  aiwajl 
its  matrix  and  shell,  is  always  found  imbedded  in  faUible 
forms  of  human  thought,  He  chooses  his  Church  and 
shapes  his  doctrine  intelligently.  He  lays  hold  of  tmlh 
in  its  pure  forms,  nnwarpod  by  prejudices,  unfettered  by 
traditions.  He  distingnishea  the  esaeutial  from  the 
accidents — ^the  spirit  from  the  letter.  He  appraises  his 
purchase  at  its  independent  value.  He  mixes  neither 
"wood,  hay,  nor  stubble,"  with  the  spiritual  edifice  of  his 
character.  This  ia  a  very  high  form  of  character,  rarely 
reahzed  in  perfection,  hnt  often  approsimately  so.  Who 
does  not  know  snch  men  f  Good  and  generons  in  their 
sympathies ;  with  an  eye  to  diBcem  good  in  all  1 
even  the  "soul  of  good  in  thinfP 
It  suggests  to  na  the  tranwi 
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Iditions  to  the  Churcli;  of  men^  that  is,  who  have  been 
ated  as  truth-seekers,  '^  trained  up  in  the  way  they 
Id  go '' — men  who  enter  the  Church  with  intelligent 
dhension  of  what  it  is,  and  of  what  they  are  doing, 
^htfnl,  discriminating,  virtuous,  with  settled  habit 
power  of  self-direction.  May  we  hope  that  the  para- 
.8  prophetic  ?  Hitherto  the  Church  has  been  chiefly 
inished  with  the  treasure-finders :  it  has  depended 
>ly  upon  conversions  of  the  pulpit ;  it  has  been  re- 
ed chiefly  from  an  outlying  world.  Every  Church 
bad  its  harvests,  and  its  gleanings  of  conversion; 
)mic  movements  of  religious  feeling,  when  the  un- 
bualness  of  the  world  has  been  broken  in  upon  and 
3ers  have  been  converted.  Thus  Bomanism  has  had 
uasenists ;  Germany  its  Mystics ;  England  its  Puri- 

the  last  century  its  Methodists ;  and  in  the  present 
try  American  and  other  revivals; — multitudes  of 
ure-finders,  men  introduced  into  the  Church  by 
en  conversions.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  pre- 
it  dispensation ;  and  so  long  as  men  grow  up  god- 
and  need  thus  converting,  we  pray  God  that  it  may 
nue. 

it  this  is  not  the  highest  condition  of  things.  It  is 
he  way  in  which  all  will  be  brought  to  "  know  the 
,  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest.''  This  can 
•  be  by  conversionSy  by  adult  sinners  becoming  adult 
3,  however  numerous.  The  parable  points  rather  to 
lispensation  of  educational  influences;   when  men 

''  fear  the  Lord  from  their  youth,''  when  there  shall 
n  unbroken  heritage  of  sainthood,  the  children 
ag  up  instead   of  the  fathers;   when  the    Church 

be  multiplied  by  a  uniform  hereditary  faith,  by 
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Timothys  rather  than  by  Philippian  jailers.  These  are 
the  characters  that  will  make  the  Chxirch  wisSj  and 
strong,  and  holy. 

And  already  we  see  the  beginnings  of  this  dispen- 
sation— the  children  of  the  Chm*ch  more  uniformlj  in- 
troduced into  it.  Hardly  can  an  instance  be  adduced 
of  a  man  rendering  great  service  to  the  Church  who  was 
not  an  early  disciple.  It  was  concerning  Timothy  that 
Paul  wrotOj  ^^  I  have  no  man  likeminded,  who  will  eqoallj 
care  for  your  state :''  while  apostates  multiplied,  Paul 
could  rely  upon  the  perseverance  and  oonsistenej  of 
Timothy,  upon  his  wise  holiness  of  character  founded 
upon  the  influence  and  habits  of  a  pious  youth. 

The  age  of  pearl-seekers  will  be  the  golden  age  of  the 
Church,  the  maturity  and  consummation  of  society.  Let 
us  strive  and  pray  that  it  may  come.  Let  us  as  parents 
and  teachers  seek  God's  grace  and  blessing  upon  our 
children.  Let  us  expect  an  ever  increasing  proportion 
of  pearl-seekers,  until  at  length  adult  conversion  sliall 
be  no  longer  necessary,  and  our  '^  children  shall  be  hd/j 
every  one/' 

We  see  then  how  diversely  men  may  be  brought  to 
the  experience  of  spiritual  religion ;  how  diversely  they 
may  give  expression  to  the  new  religious  life  that  they 
have  found ;  and  how  perfect  may  be  the  religious  good- 
ness and  satisfaction  of  each. 

Let  us  learn  then  to  be  charitable  in  our  judgments  ot 
men,  to  recognise  the  equal  genuineness  and  goodness  oi 
different  modes  of  conversion  and  of  religious  life.  On^ 
man's  experience  is  no  rule  for  another:  we  may  no' 
question  the  genuineness  and  value  of  a  oonversioi^ 
because  it  does  not  resemble  our  own ;   a  Lydia  may  Bot 
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object  to  the  tmntiltuous  excitement  of  a  jailer ;  a  jailer 
tnay  not  question  the  quiet  process  that  biings  a  I^frdia 
bo  Chrii^.  One  majhave  his  heart  broken;  the  other 
ber  heart  opened :  '^  there  are  diversities  of  operation^  but 
die  same  Spirit/' 

And  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  ourselves.  How  often 
vre  draw  unfavourable  inferences  concerning  our  own 
religious  life^  because  our  processes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing have  not  resembled  those  of  some  one  else.  Let  us 
remember  that  many  processes  may  lead  to  the  same 
issue^  that  thete  is  no  uniform  type  of  spiritual  life^  much 
less  of  the  changes  and  feelings  which  lead  to  it.  The 
motions  of  the  Spirit  are  not  restrained  to  one  mode  of 
action.  It  is  endugh  if  we  can  appeal  to  the  great  Heart- 
searcher^  ^^  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things^  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.^' 

The  one  thing  needful  is  to  find  Christ ;  no  matter 
how  or  where  He  is  found.  Let  each  one  then  ask  him- 
self concerning  this^  Is  mine  the  treasure,  mine  the 
joy,  mine  the  life  which  is  eternal  ? 
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A  NEW  T&ANSLATIOIT,  WITH  NOTES. 
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BOOK  n. 

Last  Journey  J  cmd  Ministry  in  Jeruscdem, 

FABT  L 
Last  Journey,    Lessons  of  Seff-denioL 

Div.  in.    On  Worldly  Honours.    (X  32-62.) 

BO.  I.  **  Now  they  were  in  the  road,  going  up  to  Jeruaalemj 
ictioa  *^d  Jesus  went  before  them,  and  they  were  amazed;  and 
eath.  as  they  followed,  they  were  afraid.     And  again  takiiig 

DiT.  m.  (Ohap.  x«  32-52.)  Another  stage  in  the  joorney  to  Jenuaka 
seems  to  be  shown  in  this  division ;  for  the  Jordan  being  crossed,  tbeie 
would  be  again  exposure  to  danger.  And  another  gronp  of  incidents  is  hen 
related,  illustrative  of  self-denying  love — the  third  prediction  of  the  death  d 
Christ,  the  lessons  to  the  apostles  respecting  ambition,  and  the  example  cf 
the  Saviour's  condescension  in  stopping  to  attend  to  the  request  of  a  blind 
beggar. 

Beg.  r.  (Mark  x.  32-34 ;  Matt.  xx.  17-19 ;  Luke  xviii.  31^34.)  Ooming 
now  to  the  country  where  the  power  of  the  Pharisees  was  not  restrained  hf 
the  authority  of  Herod,  Jesus  went  before  His  disciples.  He  left  for  ft 
while  their  company,  and  going  forward  alone  showed  His  readiness  to  meet 
every  perU.  They  followed,  not  understanding  His  conduct;  and  soos 
after  heard  the  third  prediction  of  His  death  and  resurrection.  His  suffer* 
ings  and  dishonour  are  now  described  more  definitely,  and  His  deUveiy  bj 
the  priests  to  the  Boman  government  is  indicated. 

»  The  feelings  of  the  apostles  at  this  time  were  such  as  they  had  ez* 
pressed  some  time  before,  when  Jesus  proposed  to  leave  Penaa  for  Judca,-' 
'*  Rabbi,  the  Judaans  but  now  were  seeking  to  stone  Thee,  and  dost  Thou  go 
there  again  ?  "  Their  apprehension  of  great  danger  to  themselves  is  shown 
in  the  words  of  Thomas,  **  Lot  us  also  go,  that  wo  may  die  with  him  "  (John 
xi.  8, 16). 
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aside  the  twelve^  He  began  to  declare  to  them  what  was 
soon  to  happen  to  Him.  **  Lo  we  are  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem^ and  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  delivered  to  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes ;  and  they  will  condemn  Him  to 
deaths  and  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles ;  **  and  they  will 
mock  Him,  and  scourge  Him,  and  spit  on  Him,  and  kill 
Him :  and  on  the  third  day  He  will  rise  again. 

^  And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  went     Sbc 
unto  Him,  saying.  Teacher,  we  wish  that  Thou  wouldest  of  Th 

M  St.  Mfttihew  says  that  this  prediotioii,  like  the  other  two,  was  spoken  to 
the  disciples  privately. 

M  St.  Matthew  adds  the  sUtement,  "they  will  craoify  Him,'*  and  St. 
Loke,  *'  all  things  will  he  accomplished,  written  hy  the  prophets  of  the  Son 
of  Han."  In  the  first  prediction  of  His  death  special  reference  is  made  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  Jews ;  in  the  second  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  in  the 
third  to  the  cruelty  of  the  GentUea,  and  their  ignominious  treatment.  In 
an  these  predictions,  Jesus  spoke  of  what  would  happen  to  the  Son  of  Man. 
This  general  expression  made  it  possible  for  the  apostles  to  suppose  that 
another  person  was  referred  to.  The  people  said  to  Him,  **  We  have  heard 
from  the  law  that  the  Christ  remains  for  ever.  And  why  dost  Thou  say,  that 
the  Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  ?  *'  (John  xii. 
34.)  The  apostles  knew  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  He  had  spoken 
of  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  same  title  might  possibly  be  given 
to  another ;  and  this  seemed  to  them  more  probable  than  that  their  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  and  their  expectations  of  the  continuance  of  Christ 
with  them,  should  be  wrong.  Therefore  they  did  not  understand  His  words. 
This  is  said  by  St.  Mark  of  the  second  prediction,  and  by  St.  Luke  of  the 
Becond  and  third. 

Some  anticipation  of  trials  is  a  preparation  for  their  en- 
durance. 

Jews  and  Gentiles  combined  to  increase  the  shame  and 
suffering  of  the  Saviour's  death. 

Szc.  IL  (Mark  x.  85-45 ;  Matt.  xx.  20-28.)  The  statements  of  Jesus 
Tespeeting  His  death  were  not  understood  by  the  apostles :  but  from  all  His 
Irords  and  actions  they  learnt  that  the  contest  so  long  continued  with  the 
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do  for  UB  whatever  we  may  request.  **  Then  He  said  to 
them.  What  do  you  wish  Me  to  do  for  you  ?  ^  And  ihey 
said  to  Him,  Grant  to  us  that  we  may  sit  down,  one  on 
Thy  right,  and  ono  on  Thy  left,  in  Thy  glory.    *  Than 


raiers  of  the  conntry  was  ooming  to  a  elose ;  and  fhe^  eip^etad  (he  ipMdy 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Jesua  had  laMj  tpolMB  to  Ite) 
and  in  which  they  were  to  be  princes  (Matt.  zix.  28).  Salome,  the  mother 
of  James  and  John,  presented  a  request  on  behalf  of  her  foos,  addng  for 
the  chief  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  reqnest  was  theirs  alaoi 
whether  repeated  by  them  or  not ;  for  to  them  the  answer  Was  giten,  aoeord* 
ing  to  both  eTangelists.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  Jesos,  they  profetfe^ 
their  readiness  to  share  His  lot,  and  were  told  that  this  would  he  gnote^ 
them ;  bat  that  the  precedence  which  they  sought  would  not  be  ghM  ^ 
Him,  as  they  supposed,  from  personal  fiiTonr,  btii  only  aeocnding  is  tlw 
Father's  will.  The  ambition  of  the  two  brethren  iialiirallj  displetsed  ^ 
other  apostles,  who  also  had  failed  to  reoeiTe  fhlly  ihe  instraetion  tluch 
Jesus  had  before  giren  them  on  humility.;  This  lesson  is  tlierefbre  teptltfl^t 
with  a  contrast,  and  a  reference  to  His  own  conduct,  which  was  to  bs  their 
example.  This  dispute  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  bat  one  similtf  i*. 
related  subsequently,  with  statements  similar  to  those  now  made,  aodwitb* 
promise  similar  to  that  before  giren  (Matt.  zix.  28 ;  Luke  zxiL  29). 

^  St  Matthew  states  that  the  mother  came  with  her  sons,  and  spoke  ^ 
them ;  and  he  gives  the  first  question  of  Jesus  in  the  singnlar,  as  addresi^ 
to  her.    If  the  singular  form  was  used,  the  sons  were  referred  fee  as  well  9^ 
the  mother ;  and  if  the  plural,  she  was  indudedi    By  the  general  petUk^ 
leaTe  was  asked  to  present  a  petition  for  8<»ne  epeeial  fatoor  (1  Kiags  1^ 
14,  20). 

n  These  positions  in  the  court  of  an  earthly  king  were  gi^en  to  those  trit'^ 
had  the  highest  power  and  honour. 

^  A  cup  is  a  general  symbol,  and  may  denote  either  prospetity  or  ad' 
Tersity.    It  is  used  for  what  is  good  (Ps.  zyi.  6,  zxiii.  5) ;  and  for  what  10 
ill  (Ps.  zi.  6,  Ixxv.  8 ;  Isa.  li.  17).    The  sufforings  of  Christ  are  thus  re' 
ferred  to,  Mark  ziv.  36,  John  xviii.  11.    To  drink  of  the  same  *eup  is  a 
figurative  expression  for  sharing  the  same  lot.    To  reoeife  the  —tyiA  baplisiit 
was  not  to  be  baptized  with  water ;  for  not  by  this  were  the  two  apoetlse  \fi 
be  associated  with  their  Lord.   Once  before,  Jesus  had  referred  to  His  sailer- 
ings  as  a  baptism^  and  this  when  speaking  of  the  confiiot  with  the  woiid,  \f> 
which  the  disciples  were  conducted  by  Him  (Iiuke  ziL  50).    Bot  He  nsnr 
referred  to  His  sufferings  or  to  theirs,  as  wavea  by  which  ik^  wootd  U 
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Jesnfl  said  to  them^  You  know  not  what  you  requcfst.  Can 
you  drink  of  the  cup  of  which  I  drink  ?  and  be  baptized 
With  the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized  ?  *'  And 
they  said  to  Him,  We  can.  Then  Jesils  said  to  them. 
Of  the  cup  of  which  I  drink,  you  will  drink ;  and  with 
the  baptism  with  which  I  am  baptized,  you  will  be  bap- 


nerwheUnidf  or  m  a  tea  in  which  they  would  sink.   The  terms  bapUee 
and  baptism  are  never  used  in  the  New  Testament,  either  literally  or 
figoratiyelyi  as  in  conunon  Greek.     They  occnr  more  than  a  hnndred  timesi 
either  for  a  'rite  of  conseeration  with  water,  or  for  a  corresponding  spirltnal 
reality.    The  repetition  here  employed  supports  this  interpretation  of  the 
term.    There  were  not  many  kinds  of  overwhelming^  bat  there  were  many 
kinds  of  baptism— of  purification ,  or  consecration.     To  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  overwhelming  with  which  He  would  be  overwhelmed,  would  be 
an  accumulation  of  terms   that  would  terrify  but  not  instruct.      To  be 
oonsecrated  with  the  consecration  wherewith  He  was  consecrated,  is  an 
expression  both  instructive  and  encouraging.    It  agrees  with  the  statement, 
"  And  for  them  I  consecrate  Myself,  that  they  also  may  be  consecrated  in 
truth  *'  (John  xvii.  19).    Baptism  denoted  a  separation  from  things  unholy, 
a  consecration  to  God ;  and  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  there  was  this.    The 
apostles  describe  the  service  of  suffering,  as  the  baptism  by  which  disciples 
are  associated  with  Christ  (Bom.  vi.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  5  ;  Col.  ii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
21).    The  Jewish  rite  of  baptism  was  merely  a  sign  of  some  special  purifi- 
cation; and  the  Christian  rite  referred  to  the  Spirit,  which  was  poured  forth 
horn  above.    The  rite  itself  had  no  reference  to  suffering.    But  all  the 
lessons  of  Jesus  taught  that  the  purification  and  consecration  of  His  fol- 
lowers would  be  received,  in  the  experience  of  much  painful  sacrifice  and 
conflict.    They  would,  through  this  baptism,  be  crucified,  and  buried,  and 
raised  with  Him.    As  they  were  buried  in  baptism,  so  were  they  also 
crucified;    and  the  rite  no  more  represents  burial  than  crucifixion.    In 
addition  to  the  proofs  already  given  that,  in  Hebraistic  usage,  the  term 
denoted  a  rite  of  purification  with  water, — indicating  its  importance,  but 
not  the  mode  of  its  performance, — the  usage  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  of 
the  earliest  versions,  should  be  considered.    From  the  beginning  the  term 
has  been  used,  as  it  now  is  in  every  Christian  country,  as  the  name  of  the 
rite,  with  a  reference  to  its  meaning,  but  without  any  regard  to  its  mode. 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Theophylact,  in  commenting  on  this  text,  say  that 
Christ  called  His  sufferings  a  baptism,  because  thereby  He  purified  the 
vorldf  and  not  becauM  he  was  immersed  or  orerwhelmed. 
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tized.    ^  But  to  sit  on  My  right  and  left,  is  not  Mine  to 
give,  but  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared. 

*^  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began  to  be  mucli 
displeased  because  of  James  and  John.  ^'  Bat  Jesns 
calling  unto  them  said  to  them,  You  know  that  they  who 
are  esteemed  leaders  of  the  nations,  have  dominion  o?er 
them,  and  their  great  men  exact  from  them ;  **  so  how- 
ever it  will  not  be  among  you.  But  whoever  wishes  to 
become  great  among  you,  will  be  your  minister ;  **  and 
whoever  of  you  wishes  to  become  first,  will  be  servant  of 
all.  **  For  the  Son  of  Man  also  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister ;  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many. 

^  There  is  the  same  use  of  the  coiijanetion,  iv.  22,  ix.  8.  Jtfttt 
declared  that  the  rewards  and  hoDonrs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaTon  would  be 
bestowed  by  Him ;  bat  they  would  be  given  only  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father  (Matt.  vii.  22,  xvi.  27,  zxv.  31 ;  Luke  xxii.  29  ;  Bev.  iiL  21.) 

'>  A  similar  contrast  is  presented  in  the  words  of  Jesus  subsequentlj,  u 
related  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  25). 

^  Similar  statements  had  been  made  to  them  previously  (ix.  35).  Tba 
words  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  are,  **  Let  him  be  your  minister.'* 

^  Jesus  spoke  of  Himself  as  miniatering  to  the  aposUes  (Luke  xxiL  27); 

and  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  minister  to  the  Jews  (Rom.  xv.  8).      He  hero 

declares  the  service  of  mankind  to  have  been  the  object  of  His  life ;  and  is 

His  life  was  for  the  good  of  aU,  so  was  His  death.     He  gave  Himself  s 

ransom  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  John  iii.  16 ;  Heb.  ii.  9 ;   1  John  ii.  2).    Tbe 

many  are  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  (John  xi.  52 ;  Isa.  liii.  10). 

A  ransom  is,  primarily,  the  price  paid  for  a  deliverance  from  some  ill ;  and  s 

redemption  is,  commonly,  a  deliverance  so  obtained.    In  the  redemption  of 

Christ,  through  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  the  giving  up  of  His  life,  men  an 

said  to  be  redeemed  from  all  iniquity  (Tit.  ii.  14), — from  a  vain  course  of 

conduct   (1  Pet.  i.  18).    They  are  delivered  from  the  present  evil  worid 

(Gal.  i.  4),   from  the  spirit  of  bondage  (iv.  5),  from  the  fear  of  death 

(Heb.  ii.  15),  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  (Actsx.  38;    OoL  i.  IS ;  2  Tim. 

ii.  26),  from  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  (1  Thess.  r.  10).    Tbcy 

are  saved  from  their  sins  (Matt.  i.  21).    Men  are  not  redeemed  fiom  God, 

but  by  Him,  and  for  Him.    The  salvation  of  Christ  i&oludM  a  deUvennM 
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^  And  they  came  to  Jericho.    And  as  He  was  going    Sbc. 
out  fi^m  Jericho,  with  His  disciples  and  many  people,  B^d^ 

from  punishment ;  but  it  is  never  in  the  Scriptnres  referred  to  as  simply 
this,  or  chiefly  this.  Men  may  be  delivered  from  the  external  consequences 
of  sin,  without  a  change  of  character,  bat  only  from  these ;  and  the  salvation 
of  Ohrist  is  not  snch  a  partial  deliverance.  It  is  a  complete  salvation  from 
all  evil,  and  from  sin  as  the  greatest.  He  must  be  received  as  a  Saviour  from 
all  sin.  The  preposition  translated  for  is  used  where  there  is  any  reason, 
and  where  there  is  exchange ^  and  where  one  object  is  put  iiuteadoi  another. 
But  it  is  often  employed  where  there  is  no  substitution,  so  that  this  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  (Matt.  xvii.  27  ;  Luke  xix.  4-1 ;  John  i.  16 ;  £ph. 
T.  31 ;  Heb.  xii.  2).  Wherever  there  is  the  suflfering  of  one  for  the  preser- 
vation and  good  of  another,  the  suffering  will  be,  in  some  sense,  instead 
of  the  loss  or  pain  thereby  prevented.  But  the  expressions  are  not  equivalent. 
When  the  latter  is  used,  attention  is  directed  to  suffering  alone,  and  to  its 
similarity,  in  character  and  purpose,  to  that  which  is  averted ;  but  with  the 
more  general  expression  it  is  not  so.  Jesus  often  spoke  of  His  death  as  for 
the  salvation  of  men ;  and  so  did  prophets  and  apostles,  times  without 
number.  But  it  is  never  in  the  Bible  described  as  punishment  instead  of 
punishment.  Its  character  was  a  service  of  faith  and  love ;  and  its  purpose 
and  reason  are  given,  not  simply  in  the  release  of  men  from  punishment,  but 
in  all  the  blessings  comprehended  in  the  salvation  of  Christ, — the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  sons  of  GK>d  (John  x.  10 ;  Bom.  viii.  21 ;  Gal.  iv.  6 ;  *Heb. 
ii.  10). 

Woridly  ambition  is  natural,  but  contrary  to  Christian 

love. 
Disciples  have  to  serve  and  suffer  with  their  Lord. 
The  honours  of  His  kingdom  are  not  as  those  of  earthly 

kingdoms. 
They  who  are  highest  and  have  most  should  serve  most. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  example  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
His  death  was  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  all  evil. 

Sbc.  in.  (Mark  x.  46-52  ;  Matt.  xx.  29-34  ;  Luke  xviii.  85-43.)  Jesus, 
with  the  diseiples,  passed  through  Jericho,  which  was  about  twenty  miles 
from  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  leaving  He  was  accompanied  by  many  people, 
who  were  also  going  to  the  festlTaL     A  blind  beggar  by  the  wayside  heard 
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the  son  of  Timeeas,  Bartimeaiu,  th»  bUaJ,  1MI  JUbg  If 
iho  road  beg^g.  ^  And  iL&ring  ImhA  ttafcHiVH  Jmh 


theyoMM  of  th«  maltitnde;  mi  ItKnlng  flnt  JmiV  «M 
sdled  to  Him  for  pitj.  Whm  tcdd  tob«  tfMlJMMpWii  Mlflidil^M 
he  WM  innted  b]t  tb*  BftTJonr  to  pmiwt  bto  DlfWk  lb*  Ml  Mk 
WM  eommendBd,  hii  sight  ludond,  ui4  ha  HVtmA  tHk  «•  «|rtpta 

According  to  St.  Uatthe*  there  wu  uatto*AvfMi,ii^M»  IMM 
In  bi«  nuratiTB  msntioDed  togtther  i  wiMaf  lte|n«iiWMwlMl«|fl|IIM 
of  the  cit)eawereUt«dl>TSt-HukuaaLUklb  9Mv  Mfirili^  i«Hk| 
BUOtlj  In  CTsr;  psrUonlar,  rnnit  rebr  toflw  MHi'MWi.  HI*  ipAndaiit 
Jeiiu  were  very  many ;  Md  Bt.  Hitthew  hif  «  piwil  'MMIAM  afUNl 
their  plonUtT,  where  the  dmilui^  of  nwrti,  Mt  fcr  MfWiM  h  tiM 
wonid  admit  of  their  sombinatioD  in  dm  BHUIIh*  b  kia  MpW  •■MlH 
theenteot  two  bliadman.  andof  two  ilmniifcw  (tM-Mi  fctQ.  Vm* 
ia  no  improbabilitj  in  the  *nbaeqiient  ooM  atmolkm  UU  hm^  vhMi  4W 
was  loffldeotly  near  and  similar  to  jonti^  itB  aasociaUon  b;  one  wiiltr,  W 
not  u  near  and  important  ai  to  require  tbe  notice  of  oil.  Whan  u  apM- 
mont  in  one  thing  leads  natonlly  to  agreemfnt  in  others,  these  hare  not  lt» 
nnlikelihood  of  aaparata  ooinOidoQeea.  Tbi«  rare  ia  relnled  by  St.  Lak) 
before  the  narratire  of  what  too'd  plnoe  irlien  Jeaui  paisM  through  the  tity ; 
but  be  doe*  not  ttata  tbat  it  prtceded.  If  ve  had  only  liu  narmciie,  it  would 
at  ooDiae  be  aappoied  that  the  rnre  preceded.  Bat  this  would  onljr  be  u 
inference,  and  ia  shown  to  be  wri^Dg  bj  tbe  more  defimte  iitatementx  of  Hut 
otlier  CTMigeliits.  ThajbothlCntc  cipreasly,  tbat  Jeatie  win  ^oin, rr  nul/nm 
J«rIoha,  when  that  happened  wliicb  tUey  rMord.  If  81.  Lults  bad  said  thai 
what  he  related  took  place  when  Jcsdei  nos  going  tnla  Jerioho,  then  tl  nnrt 
be  BQppoied,  either  that  he  refern  to  lui  eteut  altogether  diflereat,  pt  that  Ul 
atatement  of  UmeappHea  only  to  the  ftrat  application:  the  aeoond.Hid  A* 
enra  being  on  the  following  d«j.  But  he  doea  not  lay  ihat  Jenu  Via  !!■■ 
entering  tbe  dty,  on^  that  He  ,r,is  near  to  it  (iTJii.  36 ;  xix.  30).  3kcn 
are  three  aeetlons  In  bis  narmliio  referring  to  Jericho.  If  St-  Lnka  WH 
unaeqaaJnted  with  the  order  in  which  events  occurred,  he  baa  mad*  no 
wrong  atatament.  It  is  howeror  moat  likely  that  ho  intenlionaUy 
the  order  of  time,  aa  on  Mma  other  OMudoas  whero  there  la 
deriatlon  from  a  shronologloal  nrrangemenl,  this  not  being  Blvsy*  «t  ehW' 
Importanoa  [iii.  19 ;  It.  8-81 ;  v.  21) ;  TJii.  1).  Hauj  reasons  ml|lit  be 
•nignad  for  U*  {Jaoliig  flnt  in  tlie  series  that  nbicli  happened  fait.  D 
Bu^  bam  bsMi  la  order  to  Mnnect  the  mitaels  of  illumAutt'on  wiSi  ttfl 
pTissdint  atatasnastl  irf  tfaa  itnorance  of  the  spostlsa  <iTiii.  84)  [  M  •• 

I  bj  the  apt^roaeh  to  Jeraatkin,  wtlh  Iks   | 
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of  Nazareth^  he  began  to  cry  out  and  saj^  Son  of  David, 
Jesus,  pity  me.  ^'  And  many  charged  him  that  he  should 
be  silent ;  but  he  cried  out  much  more,  Son  of  David, 
pity  me.  *^  And  Jesus  standing  still,  bade  him  be  called. 
And  they  call  the  blind  man  saying  to  him.  Have 
courage,  arise,  He  calls  thee.  ^  Then  casting  off  hi^ 
cloak,  he  rose  up  and  went  to  Jesus.  **  And  Jesus  in 
reply  to  him,  said.  What  dost  thou  wish  I  should  do  for 
thee  ?  Then  the  blind  man  said  to  him,  Eabbouni,  that  I 
may  receive  sight.  **  Then  Jesus  said  to  him.  Go  away ; 
thy  faith  has  restored  thee.  And  directly  he  received 
sight,  and  followed  Jesus  in  the  road. 


narrative  of  the  journey  there  (zix.  11-28) ;  or  to  place  the  manifestation  of 
the  SaTioar*B  com^asaioUf  and  the  devout  acknowledgment  of  the  people, 
(zviii.  48)  before  the  admonitory  lessons  and  awfol  prediction  of  the  parable 
(zix.  27).  There  is  certainly  not  the  least  contradiction  in  the  various  reports 
of  this  miracle,  while  the  differences  demonstrate  the  independence  of  the 
writers. 

¥  The  proper  name  is  only  given  here,  and  it  follows  the  descriptive  desig- 
naiton,  as  in  the  ery  of  the  blind  man.  St.  Matthew  does  not  say  that  the 
two  wera  beggars.    • 

M  He  had  heard  tepoiia  respecting  Jesus  from  travellers,  and  predictions 
req)6ctiDg  the  Son  of  David  from  the  Scriptures,  and  he  believed  these 
testimonies  (Isa.  zxxv.  5).  The  same  Messianic  appellation  was  used  by 
othsr  blind  men. 

^gome  may  merely  have  wished  him  to  wait;  by  others  he  may  have 
been  deemed,  as  the  little  children  were,  nnworthy  of  the  6avionr*s  notice. 

^Ths  words  of  the  people,  and  the  action  of  the  blind  man,  are  men- 
tioned only  hers. 

nThe  question  of  Jesus  is  the  same  that  was  addressed  to  the  two 
apostles  (z.  86).  And  His  conduct  was  an  illustration  of  the  statement 
that  Ha  oame  io  minister.  Babbouni  is  said  to  be  more  reverential  than 
BabbL 

<*  St.  Matthew  does  not  give  the  statement  respecting  (kith,  but  says  that 
Jssmi  tooehed  the  ayes;  St.  I«ike  gives  the  healing  word,  and  says  that  all 
^  P^opl*  aliopiaiMd  Qod.    Similar  deolarations  riMpeeting  hiik  »9  givaa 
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L    I  And  when  ttiey^  were   near    to   Jamden*— to  Bilk 
^     phage  and  Betluuiy, — at  the  mount  at  OGrc^  His  flvt  too 


brSI.  Hufc  (T.34).  bjBt.  IhttlMV  (Ix.  ■),st1vBL  bto(«.ll; 

Tiii.  4d:  iTii.  19;  xriii.  iS). 

Chriiit  came  to  open  the  eyes  tjt  dn  Uin^  aad  to  bfttti 

Light  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  disregard  the  mewMB^  and  mi  anr  iH^f 

to  do  good. 
Some  wait  long  in  jTarTrnf*^  befixv  nMainrng  As  Vtf 

desired. 
Faith  perseveres,  receives  i 

its  end. 


FiBT  IT.  Tb«  pnUia  minithy  of  Jeena  begKn  is  Jemmlem,  vAwK^ 
then.  Fyom  the  fint  He  wu  nppoaed  bj  th«  Phantieea  uid  the  mbrr: 
kod  after  bfev  month*  He nittiilreii  ioto  Ot^ee  (John  ii.  19;  it.  1).  Tl^ 
hoitili^  vM  mcTSMed  bj  Hil  visit  to  Jenualom  in  Uie  (blloiriiig  tpnaf, 
when  they  eonght  to  kOl  Him,  and  Ho  igun  i«tiinwd  to  Oalilee  (John  v.  19]. 
The;  followed  Him  there,  lael^D^  to  deetro;  Him ;  and  then  He  witfadnv 
into  thsoomiti7ofthaGentiIec(Miu)iiii.  6;Tii.  1,  34;  (iiLlI,  37).  Wl«n 
He  egein  came  to  Jeniulem  in  tha  mtams.  the  rnlen  eoa^t  at  ooeB  Id 
apprehend  Him  (John  riL  8£i.  nuil  tbo  psopU  inbieqnent);  to  ilon*  Him 
(nit  69).  OnaaotIwrTi«it,iiillii>  winter.  UeciprMienoaleimflartivalBMOt, 
and  then  retreated  to  Pana  is.  :ll-;'!9).  He  rctnniNl  for  •  few  dap  to 
Bethany,  to  mtoie  Iauhu  ;  tat  vms  a«iun  diiTen  from  Jadie*  bj  Ibe  da- 
tennioation  of  the  aanbedrim  )!int,  vbetlicr  innoeent  or  goOt^,  He  ebeoU 
be  put  to  death  (xi.  G8).  In  tlicao  circunutaneee  it  vu  ncedtal,  eilfaer  If^ 
He  aboald  gira  np  Hii  miniatrj  to  tlie  Jen,  or  gira  np  Hii  lib.  Set 
>u«%,  bat  with  tbreai^  and  dp  liberation.  He  at  leagtb  oime 
Mlambr  tha  hit  time;  to  datlnre  bj  w)rd  and  act,  hrfow  i 
»*tlon,tfaat  HewH  the  IbKiab.     Thie  Put  eonlkiiu  an  •< 


I  Hil   li(k    Set 
imebiat»a^     I 
■e  the  M^^IB 
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of  His  disciples^  *and  said  to  them.  Go  away  to  the 
viUage  lying  before  you,  and  directly  on  entering  it  you 
will  find  a  foal  fastened  up,  on  which  no  man  has  sat. 
Loose  and  bring  it.     '  And  if  any  one  say  to  you,  Why 


public  ministry  in  Jemsalem  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  ending 
irith  the  predictions  concerning  it  which  were  spoken  to  some  of  the 
apostles,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  or  on  the  next  morning.  The 
supper  at  Bethany,  after  the  preceding  sabbath,  is  reserved  for  the  next  Part. 
DiY.  I.  The  triumphal  procession,  the  purification  of  the  temple,  and 
tbc  destruction  of  a  fruitless  tree, — are  the  three  events,  of  historical  and 
doctrinal  importance,  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  last  ministry 
in  Jerusalem. 

Sec.  I.    (Mark  xi.  1-10 ;  Matt.  xxi.  1-11 ;  Luke  xix.  29-44 ;  John  xii. 

12-19).    When  near  Bethany  and  Bethphage,  Jesus  sent  two  disciples  to 

the  latter  place,  to  obtain  a  foal  on  which  He  might  ride  into  Jerusalem. 

The  service  required  was  readily  given ;  and,  according  to  ancient  prophecy, 

the  King  of  Zion  appeared  as  a  peaceful  and  gentle  sovereign.     He  was 

attended  by  crowds  coming  from  country  and  city,  who  strewed  the  road 

with  garments  and  palm  branches,  and  raised  songs  of  praise  and  welcome. 

According  to  St.  Luke,  the  Pharisees  asked  Jesua  to  check  the  cries  of  the 

multitude,  but  Ho  accepted  and  justified  tlieir  acknowledgment ;  and  then 

declaring  the  doom  of  tlio  guilty  city.  He  wept  over  it.    The  whole  city  was 

excited  by  His  arrival ;  many,  according  to  St.  John,  having  gone  out  to 

meet  Him  on  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazanis ;  and  the  rulers  confessing 

that  their  opposition  to  Him  was  vain.    He  went  into  the  temple,  saw  its 

magnificence  aod  its  disorder ;  and  then,  when  it  was  evening,  rctnmed  with 

the  apostles  to  Bethany. 

1  St.  John  states  that  this  was  on  the  morrow  after  the  supper  in  Bethany, 
wliich  was  six  days  before  the  passover  (xii.  1-12).  Bethphage  was  nearer 
to  Jerusalem  than  Bethany,  wliich  was  about  two  miles  distant,  the  road 
passing  over  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  city.  A  similar  mission  of  two 
apostles  preceded  the  passover  (xiv.  13). 

>  The  superhuman  knowledge  of  Jesus  was,  in  this  simple  way,  shown  to 
the  apostles.  He  could  see  what  they  could  not,  of  the  present ;  and  knew 
what  they  did  not,  of  the  future.  St.  Matthew  mentions  the  ass  as  well 
as  the  oolt.     Animals  not  before  used  for  work  were  selected  for  sacred 

service. 

s  The  style  of  address  shows  that  the  message  was  sent  to  a  disciple.  St. 
Matthew  notices  that  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  the  city,  in  this  manner,  was 

X  X 
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are  yoa  doing  this  ?.  say.  The  Lord  has  a  use  for  it :  and 
directly  he  will  send  it  here. 

*  Then  they  went  away,  and  found  a  foal  fastened 
up  at  the  door,  outside  on  the  high  road;  and  they 
loosed  it.  *  And  some  of  those  who  stood  there  said  to 
them,  What  are  you  doing,  loosing  the  foal ?  •And  they 
said  to  them,  as  Jesus  directed  them.  And  they  let 
them  go. 

'  And  they  brought  the  foal  to  Jesus,  and  put  on  it 
their  garments ;  and  He  sat  upon  it.  '  But  many  spread 
their  garments  on  the  road;  and  others  cut  sprays 
from  the  trees,  and  spread  them  on  the  road.  'And 
they  who  went  before,  and  they  who  followed,  cried  out 
saying,  Hosaona  1  Blessed  be  He  who  comes  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  *®  Blessed  be  the  coming  kingdom  of 
our  father  David.     Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

"  And  Jesus  entered  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the 
temple.  And  having  looked  around  on  all  things,  the 
hour  being  now  late.  He  went  forth  to  Bethany  with  the 
twelve. 

according  to  the  description  given  by  the  prophet.  This  ib  also  mcntioMd 
by  St.  John,  with  the  nnoongoioasness  of  the  apostles  at  the  time  thattb^ 
were  fulfilling  the  Scripture. 

^  St.  Luke  says  that  the  owners  of  the  animal  were^e  speakers. 

^  This  was  a  popular  demonstration  of  loyalty,  begnn  by  the  disdplMt 
and  carried  on  by  the  multitude. 

<^The  Hebrew  term  is  an  expression  of  acknowledgment  and  prayer— 
"  Save  now  *' ;  St.  Matthew  has,  **  Hosanna  for  the  Son  of  David  " ;  St.  Loks, 
**  Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  " ;  St.  John, 
*'  Blessed  be  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
acknowledgment  of  the  people  was  in  terms  taken  from  a  psalm  ^whith 
celebrated  one  great  deliverance,  and  so  foretold  another  (Ps.  oxriii 
25,  26). 

^0  St.  Matthew  states  that  the  whole  city  was  moved,  and  St.  John  that 
the  Pharisees  said,  **  The  world  is  gone  after  Him.** 
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^^  And  on  the  morrow,   when  they  came  out  from  ^f^ 
Bethany,  He  was  hungry,     ^'  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  at  a  tion  oi 

^ _^ Temp] 

■  '~~ 860on< 


Divine  knowledge,  authority,  and  dignity,  were  manifest     ^* 

in  Christ. 
His  kingdom  prevails  by  truth,  and  meekness,  and  love. 
He  is  the  predicted  King  and  Saviour,  the  representative 

of  God. 

Sbo.  II.  (Mark  xi.  12-19 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12-17 ;  Luke  xix.  45-48.)  Re- 
tnming  the  next  day,  they  came  to  a  fig-tree  which  belonged  to  no  one ;  and 
haTing  ascertained  that  it  was  without  fruit,  Jesus  declared  that  it  should 
not  yield  any  more,  and  then  went  on  with  His  disciples  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  temple  He  found  those  who  sold  sacrifices,  and  exchanged  coins  ;  and 
He  commanded  them  all  to  leave,  that  the  place  of  worship  might  not  be 
disturbed  by  traffic,  and  defiled  by  dishonesty.  He  then  taught  in  the 
temple,  and  cured  the  lame  and  the  blind  ;  and  tlie  children  now  repeated 
the  songs  of  praise  which  the  people  had  spoken  on  the  previous  day.  Jesus 
was  again  asked  to  restrain  such  an  acknowledgment,  but  He  again  justified 
and  accepted  it.  The  miracles  and*  the  praises  of  children  are  mentioned 
only  by  St.  Matthew,  who  does  not  distinguish  between  the  events  of  this, 
and  the  preceding  day.  St.  John  relates  a  similar  purification  of  the 
temple,  in  connection  with  the  irst  passover.  He  only  mentions  that  event, 
the  narratiTef  of  the  other  evangelists  not  referring  to  this  period  of  the 
pnblio  ministry  of  Jesus ;  and  having  recorded  the  one,  he  takes  no  notice 
of  the  other.  The  events  are  so  like,  that  the  mention  of  one  might  well 
oeoaaion  the  omission  of  the  other ;  but  the  narratives  are  so  different,  that 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  same  event.  Both  are  in  entire 
aeeordanee  with  the  character  of  Jesus.  No  violence  is  attributed  to  Him, 
and  none  should  be  supposed.  Without  the  support  of  the  people,  His 
moral  authority  alone  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  secure  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  what  was  confessedly  wrong.  '  The  priests,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and 
from  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  allowed  the  outer  court  to  be  used  by  those 
whose  business  was  with  the  sacred  offerings.  There  is  no  improbaUlity  in 
the  renewal  of  the  abuse,  and  the  consequent  repetition  of  the  deserved 
reproof. 

u  The  destruction  of  the  tree,  and  the  purification  of  the  temple,  are  here 
expressly  referred  to  the  day  after  the  triumphal  entry.  Jesus  had  probably 
withdrawn  from  the  disciples,  when  they  took  their  evening  meal  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  therefore  was  hungry. 

X  X  2 
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distance,  having  leaves.  He  went  there — perhaps  then  He 
will  find  something  on  it.  And  coming  to  it,  He  found 
nothing  but  leaves  :  for  it  was  not  the  fig-season.  '*  And 
speaking  to  it.  He  said.  No  more  for  ever  may  any 
one  eat  fruit  from  thee.     And  His  disciples  heard  it. 

"  And  they  came  into  Jerusalem.  And  Jesus  entering 
into  the  temple,  began  to  expel  those  who  sold  and 
bought  in  the  temple ;  and  He  overturned  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  those  who  were 
selling  the  doves.  ^*  And  He  did  not  allow  that  any  one 
should  carry  a  vessel  through  the  temple.  ''  And  He 
taught,  saying  to  them,  Is  it  not  written.  My  Iwuse  shall 
he  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  ?  But  you  havo 
made  it  a  den  of  robbers. 

^^  And  the  scribes  and  the  chief  priests  heard  it.  And 
they  were  seeking  how  they  should  destroy  Him ;  for 


13  By  a  peculiar  expression  the  writer  avoids  attribnting  to  Jesos  IQ 
erroneous  expectation.    He  came  near  to  the  tree,  that  its  fhiitless  eoDditioQ 
might  he  seen  by  the  apostles,  for  whose  instruction  it  was 'withered.    The 
leaves  showed  that  the  tree  was  living.    It  might  possibly  have  retained 
some  of  the  last  year's  produce,  or  have  had  some  early  fruit ;  bat  this  f*s 
shown  not  to  be  the  case.    It  was  in  the  usual  state  of  fig-^ees  at  tbat 
time,  without  fruit,  because  the  fruit  season  had  not  come  (xii  2).    Soom 
fniit  might  possibly  be  on  it  in  April,  but  the  first  seaspn  was  not  tin  Jane; 
and  therefore  the  absence  of  fruit  could  be  no  occasion  for  surprise,  or  of- 
fence.   Fruit  may  appear  on  fig-trees  before  the  leaves,  but  not  fruit  fit  for 
food.    The  miracle  here  related  is  a  parable,  the  meaning  of  which  is  sbofo 
subsequently.     St.  Matthew  gives  together  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  tfd 
the  discourse  to  which  it  led.    He  says,  thai  the  words  of  Jesos  were  it 
once  effective  ;  but  not,  that  the  effect  was  immediately  seen. 

17  The  scripture  referred  to  is  Isa.  Ivi.  7.  The  censure  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  another  prophet  (Jer.  vii.  11). 

^^  The  popular  favour,  which  for  a  time  prevented  the  apprehensioa  of 
Jesus,  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  the  same  connection.  By  the  other  eran* 
gclists  it  is  noticed  on  other  occasions. 
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they  were  afraid  of  Him,  because  all  the  people  were 
astonished  at  His  teaching.  '^  And  when  evening  came. 
He  went  forth  without  the  city. 

^  And  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  passing  by.    Sec.  I 
they  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up  from  the  roots.    ^*  And  Tree. 

^  Third  Di 

The  Jewish  temple  was  for  the  worship  and  profit  of  all 

nations. 
Peace  and  purity  should  be  maintained  in  the  service  of 

God. 
Those  who   are   occupied   with   sacred  things    become 

better  or  worse  than  others. 

Sec.  ni.  (Mark  xi.  20-26 ;  Matt.  xii.  18-22.)  Returning  from  Bethany 
on  the'moming  of  the  third  day,  the  disciples  observed  that  the  fig-tree,  wliich 
yesterday  they  saw  flourishing,  was  to-day  utterly  withered.  They  directed 
attention  to  its  speedy  destruction,  and  were  told  by  Jesus  that  they  should 
learn  therefrom  the  power  of  faith.  He  said  nothing  of  the  sin  of  hypocrisy, 
or  of  the  danger  of  impenitence  ;  but  spoke  of  the  duty  of  trusting  in  God, 
repeating  the  lesson  before  given  on  this  subject.  Then,  to  guard  them 
from  supposing  that  the  gratification  of  resentment  might  be  the  will  of 
Gk>d,  and  might  be  sought  in  faith,  He  repeated  the  lesson  on  forgiveness. 
St.  Lake,  on  another  occasion,  relates  a  parable  which  shows  the  doom  of 
impenitence  ;  but  in  all  the  particulars  which  make  the  parable  most  appro- 
priate for  this  lesson,  the  miracle  is  different.  The  one  was  addressed  to  the 
multitude,  the  other  to  the  apostles  only.  In  the  parable  the  fig-tree  was 
planted  in  a  vineyard,  it  was  fenced  and  cultured  ;  and,  though  barren  year 
after  year,  it  was  still  spared  for  another  season  before  it  was  cut  down. 
But  this  fig-tree  grew  by  the  roadside,  it  belonged  to  no  one,  and  nothing 
had  been  done  for  its  improvement ;  yet  it  had  yielded  fruit  in  former  years, 
and  was  fruitless  now,  merely  because  the  fruit  season  had  not  arrived.  It 
is  not  described  as  a  barren  tree,  but  simply  as  one  without  fruit.  This  is 
not  said  to  be  the  reason  of  its  destruction.  The  fact  that  it  was  without 
fhiit  was  ascertained  before  it  was  destroyed,  but  it  was  not  destroyed  be- 
cause it  had  no  fruit.  Another  lesson  was  given.  The  apostles  needed  to 
learn  that  Jesus  was  able  to  destroy,  as  well  as  to  save.  Without  this.  His 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  rulers  might  seem  to  be  involuntary.  His 
miracles  hitherto  had  shown  only  His  power  to  save.    He  gave  them  one 
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Peter  remembering  it,  said  to  BlUt  BilMj  iBk  tts  ^■ 
tree  which  Thoa  onrsedst  is  dried  iqs.  "  ASlA  Jim  k 
reply  said  to  him,  Have  the  &Hh  Of  OocL  "VVU- 
Boredly  I  declare  to  yon,  that  whoerer  ■hdl  Hf  to  IIbi 
monntaiQ,  Be  removed,  and  oa>t  bkto  tiie  Bea»  Mid  Ad 
tiot  be  divided  in  hia  mind,  but  ahaU  htfra  floA  tlwk  vhA 
he  declares  ia  coming,  he  shall  htm  ithakavw  ke  H^ 


lign  to  show  that  He  bod  power  to  dmrtiCFr.  Bat  Ha  ««dl  not  Hi  mm  If 
thiipnrpoae,  Dor  anicaala,  HOC  any  BMfoltlifa^  Eai^Mtad  iafl)firfl|M 
had  life  withoat  Hniibmt;,  the  dartnuitliB  of  vUA  woold  b*  tm  l^iV  ** 
DOODa;  andbjHii  word  oaoud  tt  to  wfttM  WKfi  Th*  adndtiiairf 
tho  most  Btriklng  manitcBtationa  of  tha  gltlwi  of  Qhdit  Vml  W* 
DO  posdoD,  oc diBsppoiotment,  or  dia^auim ;  MA*  VM  it  m  ttadaU 
objeot,  for  »  high  mond  pnipOM.  Th«  foUowlDg  liMRM  ■«  «■  &•  fMMrf 
lUth,  uid  iti  proper  eierciM.  With  MIMUUgMiwt  b  MifM*  to  Mi^ 
thoTo  is  wftrmng in  rupeot  to  focgiiMMM.  UlhvdUBOlfeq^ttVVMll 
not  bu  loigiTeo.    The  Og-trea  in  tha  puaUi  la  a  aflit  U  nfiMaMtatf 

■ 'I' ...--.-.^-- 

leares  were  not  in  themsdTaa  worthlwi;  atllh«aHl^^flHll«HbfliB 
at  a  later  tina,  thooeb  noD*  fit  tetwiaaaU  ^iliiiil  tdJiai  >■  w^f 
aeaaoo.    To  the  Jewiih  nation,  tha  iMMB  tm  ferft  l«i«MHa(lll«l 
again  (Halt.  iii.  84), 
"  St.  Uatthew  laji  that  tha  dladplai  iiuiiiHit^  ■!■«■  • 

»  The /ailho/ Owl  expntiaa  mora  OM/rfaJBOMli  JM-lR  «ll«4 
the  Objeot  of  faith,  bnt  it  Ii  Hia  alao,  baMHa  afltea,  t^tmat.  Mi  » 
wardad  bj  Him.  i 

■■  Tha  mountain  ralarred  to  vat  that  over  whiah  the;  were  waildDfl.  ' 
The  promiu  mnit  ha  nndentood  figiiiatiT«Ij;  toe  the  literal  perfonuanfl*  of 
■noh  worki,  if  poadbla,  would  a^.ytiT  he  proper.  And  it  moit  be  oontuolad 
with  the  eipieaaed  oondttioa— tlj'.'  MtL  of  God.  Tliat  an;  ahoald  aUabi 
whaterer  the;  deeire  b;  atUng  fur  it,  ia  oowbfre  (he  promiw  of  tha  BlUa, 
Onlj  what  Ood  haa  anooniaged  u°  to  Ecek  can  ha  loogbt  id  faith.  Straaf 
deaira,  and  mnoh  aakiiig,  an  nt  reason*  tor  exptatiug  that  what  n  enak 
will  ha  granted  ;  nnleaa  wa  have  n  dinotioa  from  Ood,  OMtniia^  lu  that 
what  WB  dealt*  ia  reall;  good,  aoil  lu^aurdiag  to  Hii  will.  Tb«  vipMlatlon 
which  ia  fbondad  ain^l;  on  draire  ia  preanmptloo,  and  not  faith.  Ib« 
•spreaaioiu  giran  h;  St.  Matthew  am,  "  If  •fcm  havt  Jaith  .  •  ,  anl 
Vluterar  Tonnqnaat  In  pi*Jta,  having  faith."  Sareoordt  aaimDailaaMi 
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**  Therefore  I  declare  to  you.  All  things  whatever  you 
request  in  prayer  have  faith  that  you  receive,  and 
you  will  have  them.  *'  And  when  you  stand  praying, 
Forgive,  if  you  have  aught  against  any  one ;  that  your 
Father  also,  who  is  in  heaven,  may  forgive  you  your 
offences.  **  But  if  you  do  not  forgave,  neither  will  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  offences. 

in  oonneetion  with  the  core  of  the  demoniac  child,  whom  the  disciples  could 
not  restore  (zrii.  20). 

M  This  promise  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  preceding,  but  it  is 
limited  by  the  same  condition,  and  respects  only  what  is  sought  because  of 
ikith. 

**  The  lesson  on  forgiTeness  is  not  here  repeated  by  St.  Matthew,  having 
been  before  recorded  by  him  in  another  connection  (vi.  15).  The  destruction 
of  the  fig-tree  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke ;  but  the  same  lessons  on  fftith 
and  forgiveness  are  related  by  him  on  another  occasion  (xyii.  4-6). 

There  is  a  destruction  which  serves  God,  and  is  accord- 
ing to  His  will. 

Faith  has  power  for  these  works,  as  well  as  for  those  of 
restoration. 

Without  love,  there  is  not  faith,  either  to  receive  for- 
giveness, or  to  effect  works  of  power. 


Method  in  StnHOng.* 

The  true  design  of  metbod  is  founded  oil  the  n&ture  of 
the  hnmau  mind,  Man  is  himself  a  systeni.  Everything 
lie  sees  around  him  is  a  unity  of  aaeombled  truths.  .  .  - 
Men  differ  in  the  ability  to  select  the  best  method  of 
presenting  a  subject.  Method  arises  from  »  sort  of  in- 
tellectual foresight.  The  man  of  method  thinks  first  of 
that  which  ho  executes  last.  Were  jon  to  see  an  ardwr 
preparing  his  bow,  making  ready  his  arrow  on  the  BtriliC> 
taking  deliberately  bi^  aim,  and  finally  hitting  his  imrlc, 
you  would  see  an  emblem  of  the  iiim  and  end  of  method 
iu  a  discourse.  Tho  speaker  has  one  great  imprwaioa 
which  ho  wishes  to  make,  he  always  keeps  his  und  in 
view.  In  his  introduction,  his  figures,  his  diction,  hia  ar- 
guments, and  his  arrangement  of  them,  Ii©  makes  evwry- 
thing  Bubsorvient  to  his  last  impression.  No  matter 
what  his  variety  may  be,  if  all  accamulatea  on  one  point 
and  tends  to  one  result. 

Method,  as  Coleridge  says,  marks  the  cultivated  mind; 
though  native  strength  will  often  anticipate  it.  The  best 
definition  of  a  good  method  ia  that  of  Hooker :  "  Wlien 
all  that  goes  before  prepares  the  way  for  oil  that  foUown, 
aud  all  that  follows  confinna  all  that  went  before."  Tha 
object  of  method  is  to  present  a  compact  whole  in  iho 
best  order. 

The  stereotyped  rale  for  a  sermon  is  first  to  explain 
the  text ;  then  deduce  the  doctrine  j  prove  it ;  wiswoT 
objections;  and  make  the  application. 

But,  after  all,  a  cryptic  method  is  often  the  most  real 
and  eificacions ;  where  your  thoughts,  like  a  genial  river, 
wind  naturally,  always  progressing;  and  where  every  bond 
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detains  you  among  green  fields  and  waving  trees,  and 
leaves  the  whole  landscape  impressed  on  the  mind.  It 
is  best  always  to  be  moving,  though  not  with  equal 
rapidity,  to  our  termination. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  method  suited  to  various 
subjects.  Doctrihal  subjects  generally  demand  a  more 
logical  method;  but  such  a  strict  method  formally  an- 
nounced is  not  suited  to  lighter  subjects.  .  .  .  The  more 
feeling,  the  less  method.  The  force  of  the  order  in  such 
cases  depends  more  on  particular  transition  than  a 
studied  whole.  You  go  from  one  sad  scene  to  another  by 
similitude,  by  contrast,  by  climax,  by  relief,  or  any  other 
principle  that  seems  to  suit  your  intended  impression. 

The  essence  of  method  is  to  Iceep  moving  to  a  given 
point.  The  mind  here  resembles  a  vessel,  which  some- 
times moves  directly  with  the  wind  and  sometimes  when 
the  wind  is  ahead  is  obliged  to  tack,  making  her  long 
and  short  reaches  according  to  the  occasion,  but  still 
keeping  the  point  in  view  and  always  gaining  on  it.  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  method,  and  often  the  best,  is  to 
move  on  a  latent  line ;  to  put  together  a  string  of  affili- 
ated truths,  where  the  first  prepares  the  way  for  the 
second,  and  you  reach  your  end  by  a  journey  which  no 
one  fully  sees  until  it  is  finished  and  then  every  one 
sees.  In  such  cases  you  must — Ist,  be  always  moving  on. 
not  swinging  like  a  door  on  its  hinges ;  2nd,  you  must 
remember  to  keep  the  main  point  in  view ;  and  3rd,  have 
a  reason  for  your  order,  though  at  each  step  the  colloca- 
tion may  not  be  imperative.  Method  in  such  sermons  is 
like  a  path  in  the  woods :  there  is  a  path,  though  some- 
times it  is  doubtful,  and  sometimes  you  find  two  or  three, 
either  of  which  you  may  take  with  equal  propriety  and 
success. 

Logicians  speak  of  the  formal  and  the  crjrptic  methods. 
The  cryptic  is  always  revealed  sufficiently  at  last.  You 
find  it  on  retrospect ;  it  is  but  one  of  those  roads  whose 
course  you  see  whenever  you  have  travelled  it.  This 
latter  method  is  the  most  important^  and  needs  the  most 
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oultiTatioD.  Tbo  storootyped  diyisious  olten  tempt  oi 
either  to  needless  expansion,  or  to  an  indefinite  object. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  case  when  yon  pot  the  tuitiirt  of  a 
tiling  as  one  of  the  objects  :  "  I  shall  £rst  show  the  nature 
of  happiness,"  or  "the  nataro  of  a  in,"  or  "what  law  is." 
Where  there  is  nn  obscurity,  it  may  sometimes  be  appro- 
priate to  show  the  nature  of  an  object  whose  uatnru  ix 
generally  mistaken.  Thus  Cicero  begins  his  first  book  of 
'IHiacuIan  Questions  by  showing  what  death  ia;  but  he  eays 
expressly,  ' '  Though  it  is  a  thing  that  seems  to  be  known, 
yet  in  its  obvious  form  it  produces  diversity  and  con- 
fusion." In  aU  such  cases  remember  that  nature  ia  above 
rules,  and  the  end  more  important  than  the  moana.  A 
young  aspirant  writing  on  Titna  divided  hia  aermon  thna : 
I.  The  nature  of  time.  II.  The  effects  of  time.  Ona  of 
the  hearers  whispej-ed,  "  It  was  a  marvel  how  he  coold 
ever  begin  the  first  head,  or  ever  finish  the  second." 
Only  think — the  effocts  of  time  1  It  would  take  a  wholn 
eternity  to  toll. 

Tho  free  informal  method,  being  the  most  difficult  and 
the  moat  exquisite,  needa  to  be  studied  most.  Whan 
you  seem  to  abandon  order,  yon  impose  on  yourself  the 
taak  of  a  more  latent  and  delicate  one.  Thus  in  the  fifth 
book  of  Cowper'a  "  Task  "  the  table  of  contents  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  lighter  chain : — A  J'roatif  morning 
—the  foddcrimj  of  cattle — tlie  woodman  and  hin  dog,  oW. 
If  you  wish  to  learn  this  order,  and  to  socure  its  host 
form,  adopt  the  following  expedients :  Cultivate  this  tara 
of  mind ;  open  the  fouutaiua  in  your  soul ;  read  Ui©  best 
specimens — somo  beautiful  ones  are  found  in  the  Biblo, 
eapocially  the  psalms.  Consider  your  subject,  and  always 
adopt  this  method  in  the  subjects  that  demand  it.  Ito 
immersed  in  your  theme ;  find  with  the  psalmist,  "while 
I  was  musing  the  firo  burned."  Keep  your  end  poilit- 
blank  in  view ;  in  many  caaes  Borrender  yonrself  to  the 
natural  current  of  your  thoughts,  though  you  must  reviftW 
your  work  in  a  cooler  and  more  artificial  stat^j ;  let  vaar 
eye  bo  single,  and  your  whole  body  will  be  lull  of  lif^t. 
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have  nature  before  yon — ^retiring,  beantifhl  nature ; 
none  ever  worshipped  at  her  Bhrme  over  "whom  she 
lot  cast  the  fragrance  of  her  flowers  and  the  order  of 
arrangement.  The  fjfreat  art  in  method  is  to  make 
non  sense  preside  over  formal  rules.  A  rule  is 
jrs  a  general  approximation  to  the  truth ;  and  henoe 
iommun  maxim,  exceptio  probat  regul-am.  When  we 
nothing  by  a  formal  method,  let  us  always  forsake  it 
take  one  which  may  be  more  real  for  not  being 
al.      Let  us  always  sacrifice  the  substance  to  the 

is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  most  consecutive 
s  are  induced  to  adopt  an  order  which  seems  very 
pt  and  strange  until  we  see  the  reason  of  it.  If  a 
could  look  out  of  a  window  on  the  sea,  and  observe 
sel  aiming  at  the  river's  mouth  with  a  head  wind,  he 
i  consider  her  motions  erratic  and  strange  while 
ras  tacking,  provided  he  did  not  know  which  way  the 

was.  In  like  manner  many  authors  have  a  latent 
n  for  an  incomposite  method,  unaccountable  until 
dned.  Paul  himself  was  an  example.  He  had  a 
methodical  mind,  that  is,  moving  on  a  mental  line 
perpetual  divergences.  He  was  methodical,  just  as 
e  was  methodical  and  all  that  class  of  men,  wavering, 

a  centre  to  which  they  perpetually  return,  and 
times  with  an  assumption  which  the  subject  does 
aggest.  Thus  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
3  on  the  first  perusal  to  be  a  jumble  of  unconnected 
98;  it  resembles  one  of  those  apple-trees  which 
russets  on  the  north  side,  pearmains  on  the  west, 
ir  sweetings  on  the  south,  and  the  baldwins  on  the 

all  growing  from  one  root,  and  hanging  in  rich 
sion.     We  wonder  at  the  phenomenon  until  we 

the  cause,  that  the  Corinthians  had  submitted  to 
postle  a  series  of  questions  which  he  was  bound 
Y  to  answer.  In  like  manner  I  can  imagine  a 
her  to  be  addressing  his  people,  perhaps  in  a  fare* 
discourse,  on  whom  the  topics  are  forced  by  the 
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occasion ;  and  his  method  by  those  on  the  spot  (inler- 
pretcd  by  the  silent  couditions  existing  in  each  of  their 
minda)  may  soem  perfectly  natural:  yet  when  those  Bilent 
conditions  have  evaporated  into  a  new  state  of  things,  liis 
order  in  the  discourse  may  seem  abrnpt,  nrbitrary,  and 
inconsequential.  The  best  method  often,  like  the  tallest 
tree,  grows  up  from  a  root  the  deepest  hidden  in  the 
ground, 


Patph  is  the  very  germ  of  the  Divine  nalvstion,  aud  itt 
valae  is  as  a  gerni.  Not  only  doea  it  fail  of  anawerinif 
its  proper  end,  if  it  is  out  growing  and  adding  to  itsulf, 
but  it  ia  an  abiding  I'ai^t'hood,  a  mockery.  Its  chief  chv 
racteristic  is  tliat  it  can  grow;  and  tho  truly  Christian 
man  is  constantly  adviiiicing  from  the  lower  to  tho  higher, 
from  the  simplt  r  to  tlii'  more  profound,  from  the  seed  to 
tho  blade,  to  tht'  ear,  to  the  fall  com  in  the  ear.  .  .  . 
"Add  to  your  faith."  The  force  of  the  words  is  rather 
"  Provide  in  your  faitli,"  lot  your  taith  be  iucluaive  of  all 
the  virtues.  As  the  jioorn  contains  the  future  oak, — all 
the  leaves,  hraoclics,  twiga  wrapped  up  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  tho  tiny  seed, — so  in  tho  faith  there  must  bo 
the  force  and  embryo  of  all  excelleuce.  As  circumstancM 
demand  by  the  exlfrn^il  stimulus  of  the  Divine  Spirii, 
these  varied  excellf  ucii  s  of  the  holy  life  spring  forth, 

Take  it  another  way.  We  aro  to  fm-nish  or  manifest 
in  our  faith  virtno,  and  in  our  virtue  temperance,  and  so 
on  J  that  is,  in  tlio  cxLTcise  of  each  excellency  the  enc- 
ceeding  one  is  to  bo  exhibited.  The  order  is  not  of  time, 
but  of  thought.  Our  fiiitli  is  to  bo  a  virtuous  faith  ;  our 
virtue  a  wise  discriminating  virtno;  our  knowledge  a 
practical  knowledge,  producing  self-restraint;  our  self- 
restraint  or  tern  pcrancf  a  patient  submission ;  onr  patienco 
a  reUgions,  godly  prtiienco ;  oar  godliness  »  loving  sym- 
pathetic godliness ;  our  brotherly  lovo  a  wide,  boi  " 
charity.— •' The  limtdic^  of  Holiwis,"  fcy  Ebt. 
Dakhton. 
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**  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobabi  the  son  of  Bagnel  the  Midianite,  Moses* 
father  in  law,  We  are  jonmeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I 
will  give  it  you ;  come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel." — Num.  x.  29. 

The  Israelites  have  sojourned  for  nearly  a  year  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai,  therefore  near  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jethro  or  Raguel,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Hobab,  the 
son  of  Eaguel,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  has 
thus  been  with  or  near  the  Israelites  for  a  considerable 
time.  They  are  now,  however,  to  resume  their  journey ; 
the  moving  of  the  pillar  of  cloud  is  a  signal  for  their 
march.  Hobab  therefore  cannot  stay  at  home,  and  also 
be  with  the  chosen  people.  Ho  must  choose.  Moses 
urges  him  to  give  up  his  country  and  his  father^s  house, 
and  come  along  with  them ;  and  he  promises  to  him  a 
share  of  the  blessing. 

The  double  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  1  st  as  history, 
2nd  as  a  system  of  types. — In  the  latter  aspect,  the 
history  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  typical  of  the  life  of 
every  saint  of  God,  the  biography  of  every  Christian 
"writ  large.^^  The  serfdom  of  Egypt  represents  the 
bondage  of  sin ;  the  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea,  conversion ; 
the  wilderness  journey,  the  earthly  life  of  a  Christian 
after  conversion ;  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  death ;  tho 
entrance  into  Canaan,  the  saint^s  admission  into  heaven. 

The  text,  viewed  in  this  light,  suggests — 

I.  We  are  all  travellers.  This  is  not  our  home. 
"  We  are  journeying." 

This  was  evident  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Everything  about  thevi,  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed,  reminded  them  that  they  were 
travellers. 

1.  The  country  was  unsuited  for  living  in,     Egypt  was 
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in  their  estimation  better  than  it,  eyen  with  the  bond- 
age, certainly  when  looked  at  simply  as  a  place  to  livo 
in.  If  no  hereafter,  better  the  life  of  the  world,  witi  its 
unconcern  and  careless  ease,  than  the  life  of  the  Christ- 
ian, vnth  its  painful  self-denials,  its  self-mortifyings, 
its  daily  self-crucifying,  its  many  doubts  and  anxious 
fears.  True,  the  Christian  even  here  has  a  greater  and 
deeper  joy  than  the  worldling  (Ps.  iv.  7 ;  John  xiv.  27) ; 
but  it  is  anticipated  from  the  future,  it  is  the  '' earnest 
of  our  inheritance/'  Their  chief  supplies  came  firom 
above — manna,  water.  Our  food  does  not  grow  in  the 
desert ;  it  is  sent  to  us  from  the  home  to  which  we  arc 
journeying. 

2.  They  had  only  tents  to  dwell  in.      ''The  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  J' 

3.  Everything  tluit  befel  them  had  reference  mainly  to  their 
future  home.  The  route  they  took,  e.  g.  when  they  turned 
down  into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  trials  and  diffi- 
culties and  oppositions  they  met  with,  were  preparations 
for  receiving  and  enjoying  Canaan.  Sinai's  laws  were 
for  Canaan,  not  for  the  wilderness:  the  oft-repeated 
"when  thou  comest  into  the  land.''  God's  dealings 
with  us,  here  and  now,  have  reference,  not  to  this  world 
but  to  the  next.  This  world  very  unequally  divided: 
men  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy  dwelling  in  hovels 
and  garrets ;  men  who  are  unworthy  of  the  world,  in 
palaces. 

A  happy  journey;  God  for  their  Friend,  Provider, 
Guardian,  Guide.  ''  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel ; "  might 
have  been  perfectly  happy,  but  for  their  own  folly. 

II.  The  end  of  the  journey  is  a  "good"  usd 
WHICH  THE  Lord  has  promised. 

1.  Hg  has  told  them  of  it ;  has  promised  to  give  it  to 
thom ;  is  taking  them  to  it.  No  mere  izraveller'a  tales. 
It  is  true  there  is  such  a  land ;  for  He  ''who  cannot  lie  " 
has  said  so.  They  are  not  taJdng  this  long  journey  to 
try  to  find  it  out  for  themselves;  He  who  knows  the 
way  is  leading  them.     Of  themselves,  they  might  not  be 
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able  to  make  their  way  to  it — difficnlties  of  country, 
enemies— or  to  take  possession  of  it  when  found  and 
readied.  The  All-sufficient,  the  All-mighty,  is  their 
protector  as  well  as  their  guide.  Bead  what  Balaam  says 
on  that  point,  Num.  xxiii.  18-24. 

Atheist,  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  "fell  into  a 
very  great  laughter  '*  when  Christian  and  Hopeful  told 
him  they  were  "  going  to  Mount  Zion.''  "  I  laugh,'*  he 
said,  "  to  see  what  ignorant  persons  you  are,  to  take  upon 
you  so  tedious  a  journey;  you  are  like  to  have  nothing 
but  your  travel  for  your  pains,  for  there  is  no  such  place 
as  you  dream  of  in  all  this  world.*'  "  There  is  in  the 
world  to  come,"  answered  Christian;  "we  have  both 
heard  and  believe  that  there  is  such  a  place  to  be  found." 
"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you."  "  We  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  build- 
ing of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

"  Jesus,  my  Lord,  I  know  His  name, 
His  name  is  all  my  boast ; 
Nor  will  He  put  my  soul  to  shame, 
Nor  let  my  hope  be  lost.** 

2,  A  good  land — no  sorrow,  no  anxiety,  no  sin.  "  There 
rests  not  on  that  smooth  brow,  there  lingers  not  in  these 
serene  features,  a  furrow,  or  line,  or  shade  of  former 
sadness,  languor,  or  suflFering; — not  a  trace  of  wishes 
unfulfilled,  of  fond  hopes  blighted.  The  desert  is  passed," 
the  river  is  crossed,  the  home  is  reached,  and  the  soul 
rests  securely  on  the  bosom  of  its  Saviour. 

III.  Our   great   object   in    life    should   be   to  get 

THERE. 

1.  To  he  getting  every  day  nearer.  In  one  sense  we  are 
getting  nearer  home;  time  is  carrying  us  towards  it. 
But  are  we  getting  spiritually  nearer  ?  Are  we  fitter  for 
it  ?  The  Israelites  had  to  turn  back,  when  they  got  to 
the  borders  of  Canaan, 
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2.  Not  to  think  too  muck  of  the  ynctmvanimen  or  Ou 
pleasures  we  meet  vrith  on  our  journey.  It  WOaU  hftve 
boon  sad  to  have  had  to  stay  always  beside  Marsh's  bitter 

waters ;  it  mattered  little,  when  they  were  only  passii^ 
them.  It  would  not  have  done  to  have  stayed  at  Elim  to 
enjoy  its  sweetness :  there  was  a  sweeter  sweetness 
before  themj  and  Elim  would  only  have  kept  them  froiu 
it.  It  was  a  blessing  by  the  way,  for  travellerg  to  use: 
if  they  bad  made  more  of  it,  it  would  have  been  a  tempt- 
ation and  a  curse.  "  This  is  not  your  rest,"  "  If  they 
had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  wlionce  tboy  canid 
out,  they  might  have  bad  opportunity  to  have  roturiMxi. 
But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is  an 
heavenly."  The  bird  that  built  its  ooat  uu  n  tree  markwl 
to  bo  cut  down;  Mohammed  before  Bamasciia;  "  Man  but 
uuo  paradise,  and  mine  is  above." 

"Tlio  thorn  and  the  thistle  aroimd  mo  may  grow, 
I  would  not  lie  down  e'en  on  roaos  Iwhiw ; 
I  ivrik  not  a  portion,  I  seek  not  a  rest, 
TiU  I  find  them  for  ovor  im  Jeen's  land  browt." 

IV.  We  aiioDLD  endeavodq  to  PKeacAjiB  oi'K  raiKim 

AND    NEIOHBOtlKS   TO    COME   AI.ONO   WITH    t;8. 

I'aul — "My   heart's   desire  and   prayer   to   God  for 

Israel  is,  that  they  might  bo  saved."   Andrew  to  Peter 

"  We  have  found  the  Messias."  Philip  to  Nathanael— 
"  Wo  have  found  bim  of  whom  Mo8t>s  in  the  law  and  tbo 
jirophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  wjn  of 
Joseph." 

We  losif  none  of  ths  filfsniny  hy  »hafiiuj  it  ;  tee  g*tin. 
The  man  in  the  parable,  who  found  the  kid  troaaure,  kid 
it  agaiu,  until  ho  could  lawfully  socnre  it;  he  needed  ittJl 
for  himself.  Tliis  treasure  is  an  inexbaustiblo  gold  field. 
The  four  lepers  who  went,  aa  the  least  of  three  evils,  to 
Btnhadad's  carap,  and  found  it  empty,  who  "  did  mt>  and 
drink,  and  carried  thence  silver,  and  gold,  and  r»imL-nt," 
found  that  there  was  vastly  more  thwi  thmj  had  any  oh 
for.     And  they  said  one  to  aaothOT,  "  Wo  do  Qoi  woU  { 
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this  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace/' 
*'  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever/' 

We  will  do  thee  good :  '^  (1)  Good  on  the  journey. 

Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come/'  (2) 
Good  at  last.  '^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

Concluding  remarks. — We  are  all  journeying,  whether 
we  will  or  not.  The  earth  is  whirling  through  space, 
at  the  rate  of  19  miles  per  second,  and  carrying  us 
round  by  the  revolution  of  its  axis  at  an  equally  pro- 
digious rate.  Together,  until  the  river;  two  lands 
beyond  it.  Together,  until  death,  by  bodily  contact; 
separating  day  by  day  in  spiritual  affinity.  A  heaven- 
ward or  a  hell-ward  journey.  Which  way  are  you  travel- 
ling ?  If  to  heaven,  say  to  others — to  your  friends  and 
neighbours,  ^^  Come  thou  with  us."  If  to  hell,  hear  the 
invitation,  "  Come."  Choose  the  right  road  noiOy  to-day , 
lest  to-morrow  the  impassable  gulf  be  fixed  between  the 
two. 


Man  Addressing  Ood, 

<*  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts, 
and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'' 
~Pb.  cxxxiz.  23,  24. 

I.  Man  requesting  Divine  scbutiny.  God  has  spoken 
to  men;  men  speak  to  God.  Man  holding  intercourse 
with  God  is  man  in  a  glorious  attitude.  1.  Reverence 
manifested :  "  0  God.''  Not  the  cry  of  alarm,  or  a 
meaningless  utterance.  The  petitioner  realized  God's 
presence^  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  awe.     2.    Thorough 
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invt^tigcttion  invoked  s  "  Searcli  me,  and  know  my  heorl." 
Not  that  God  was  to  tliiia  obtain  information  unknown  to 
Him  boforo ;  but  tbo  askor,  penetrated  with  a  aeitae  of 
sinrubiess,  desires  God  to  sDorch  his  hearti  that  the  boait 
— with  all  its  tendonciea,  passions,  evils — may  bocomo 
known  to  himself  through  God's  inqueKt.  Tliis  is  not  ui 
aKTCoablo  prayer  to  every  man  :  God's  perfect  Imowli'dgs 
of  tho  Iiiiman  heart  ia  a  rcpulsiTe  thought  to  many ;  it 
takes  the  plcasare  oat  of  ginful  indnlgencsj  it  t»  tho  grira 
skull  at  tho  incrry  feast.  Stioh  aversion  reveals  (a)  tgnor- 
ance  of  God's  ctiaracter,  (h)  a  BouJ  ont  of  harmony  wiUi 
God,  (c)  the  want  of  reconciliation,  (J)  internal  miaerr. 

II.  Man  desibino  Dtvnn;  disccpuiie.  1.  Severn  testing : 
"  Try  mo."  God  is  willing  to  be  put  to  the  test,  "  Provo 
mo  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  etc.  "O  taato 
ftud  see  that  tho  Lord  is  good."  But  God  tries  man. 
*'  God  did  tempt  Abraham."  "  Thoro  hath  no  temptation 
takon  you,  but  such  ns  is  commou  to  man."  God  triot 
by  aEBiction,  tests  by  disappointment,  proves  h/ 
deBortion.  Hezekiah — "  God  left  him,  to  tir  Him,  tliat 
ho  might  know  all  that  was  in  his  heart."  It  is  God'a 
prerogative  to  provo  the  heart  of  man;  *'I,  tho  Lord, 
search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  msa 
[tccording  to  his  ways,  according  to  the  fruit  of  hia  doing." 
2.  Moral  discriminofion :  "And  know  my  thoughts,  and 
see  if  there  bo  any  wicked  way  in  me,"  "  Thoughts"— 
this  includes  desires,  undeveloped  intention!*,  nnfulfilled 
hopes.  "  Any  wicked  way  " — any  way  of  pain  or  grief, 
habitual  feelings,  oherished  purpoeea,  modes  of  acting^— 
any  cause  that  offends  Thee,  God  discrimiaateB,  "Tho 
Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actiona  an 
weighed,"  He  estimafcos  aright  the  quality,  and,  in  llo 
"balances  of  the  sanctnary,"  weighs  tho  worth  of  oU 
human  deeds.  He  anatomises  all  actions :  "  At)  thing! 
are  naked  and  opened,"  etc. ;  "  Thou  hast  set  oar  secret 
sins  in  the  light  of  thy  conntenanoo."  Examino  niui 
provo  mo,  let  mo  know  my  moral  state.  We  tost  things 
to  ascertain  their  worth, — a  obaia,  that  ita  strength  OMf 
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t)e  known  and  its  defective  links  discovered ;  a  vessel 
joes  a  trial  trip,  etc.  Now  Grod  will  try  you  whether  you 
isk  Him  or  not.  Better  put  yourself  into  His  hands  j 
Detter  let  Him  reveal  your  "  wicked  way/'  that  you  may 
>btain  pardon  and  succour.  Bemember  the  announce- 
nent^  ^^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way/'  etc.  Bethink 
ihee  of  the  gracious  consolation :  "  In  ttat  he  himself 
lath  suffered^  being  tempted^  he  is  able  to  succour  them 
ihat  are  tempted.'' 

III.  Man  implorino  Divine  lbadkbship.  1.  Spiritual 
Ignorance  confessed:  "Lead  me."  Man  has  not  suf- 
Sciency  of  wisdom  to  dispense  with  the  eniidance  of  God. 
Spirii  ignorance  caus^ed  by  tiie  blindS^  influences  of 
nn ;  by  the  craft  of  Satan;  by  the  deceits  of  example  and 
custom ;  by  the  want  of  consideration^  "  There  is  a  way 
bhat  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but/'  etc.  In  direct  con- 
tact with  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty,  man  sinks  to  the 
earth,  saying,  ''  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  God  flashes  the  light  of  His  law  upon  an  impure 
heart:  ''Who  can  understand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou 
me  from  secret  faults."  Lead  me,  0  God,  for  I  am 
ignorant  of  myself,  of  my  infirmities,  of  my  power  of 
resistalice,  of  the  difficulties  before  me,  of  the  strength 
and  subtlety  of  mine  enemies.  2.  Divine  condescension 
besotiaht :  '^  Lead  me/^  It  is  not  presuming  upon  God 
to  asK  this  :  " I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye  " ;  ''I  am 
poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me  "  ;  ''  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  he  leadeth  me  " ;  "  He  calleth  his 
own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out."  3.  Perpetual 
guidance  implored  :  "  Lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
The  true  path  the  way  of  holiness,  the  course  of  safety 
the  way  that  shall  last  for  ever. 

Thedditigworth.  M.  Beaithwaitb. 
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Man  a»  a  Worak^/^tlA  i  '  •       '  -    .1- 
"Wbenvitb  ehill  I  come  beton  tha  Loc^  Mit'W<ria|a*Mhli  ta 
higLQod?  BbaU  looms  betora  him  with  lHiinlAriaari^i4M-4bHI«.M 

In  theso  verses  thoro  is  on  iaipSxxp^' ^"^ ttapmmt. 
Loot  at — 

I,  Man  as  a  luorshippcr.  Hia  tendency  to  seek  or 
mako  a  God.  Tlio  tL'stimony  of  heatLeiiisin.  The  weuk- 
ness  and  folly  of  man,  as  seen  in  all  forma  of  pon-«rteJ 
worship  {Paul's  spcecli  on  Mars*  hill)  ;  yet  all  altan 
have  tne  inscription,  "I  beliove  in  God."  Utter  atheism 
can  never  becomo  universal. 

II,  Man,  as  n  viur'ih'pper,  sceHi'y  fo  propHiate  (hd. 
How  shall  I  appease  God  ?  Shall  1  bring  costly  gifts  f 
Enumerate  the  ofl'evinpi's  here  projected — beasts,  wl, 
man's  own  oflfapriiig.  These  show — (1)  the  awftdnesa  of 
human  sin;  and  (2)  the  need  of  atonement.  All  man's 
sacrifices  are  inadi.'(iuiite.  God  provides  for  man's  nac"!: 
"  Once  in  the  end  of  tho  world  hath  Christ  appeared,  lo 
put  away  sin  by  t!io  sacrifice  of  himself" ;  "  Behold  tlw 
Lamb  of  God,  wliich  taketh  away  tho  sin  of  the  world." 

III,  Man,  as  a  womhlpper,  reeeiving  Divine  dUedkm, 
"  He  hath  shewed  thoc,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  theo,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  Jmmbty  with  thy  God?"  I.  Right 
moral  action:  "to  do  justly."  2,  Hight  moral  feeline: 
"to  love  mercy."  3.  Right  companionship:  "to  wi5k 
humbly  with  thy  God." 

Conclusion  :  the  glory  of  trno  wofabip,  as  rovoslcd  by 
Christ.  "  God  ia  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  hint 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Tlieddingwortk.  M.  B. 


lifhilivc  Tfvihs. 


I.   That  we  are  justified  before  God  by  faith  id  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     II.   Tiiat  poaco  wit^  Qod  resnlts 
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from  justification  by  faith.  III.  That  through  Christ  vie 
are  admitted  to  an  abiding  state  of  favour.  IV.  That 
this  gracious  condition  begets  joyous  anticipations  of 
future  glory. 

Theddingworth.  M.  B. 


Christian  Service. 
"  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  " — Matt.  t.  47. 

Thebe  is  frequently  something  very  suggestive,  very 
searching,  and  very  awakening  about  a  well  timed  and 
wisely  put  question.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us 
often  honestly  and  closely  to  question  ourselves,  and  it 
would  sometimes  be  still  more  profitable  to  submit  to  the 
questioning  of  others,  as  they  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  put  the  needful  and  the  character-revealing  questions 
than  we  should. 

The  text  is  a  question  put  by  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  to  His  immediate  disciples 
and  a  company  of  professedly  religious  Jews.  The  ques- 
tion is  still  being  put  by  Him  to  all  His  professed  dis- 
ciples, and  to  ourselves  among  the  number ;  it  therefore 
behoves  us  thoughtfully  and  devoutly  to  consider  it. 

I.  The  question  is  suggestive  of  duty.  It  implies  that 
Christians  ought  to  do  more  in  this  world  than  others. 
We  may  ask, — 

For  whom  ? — For  themselves,  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
a  more  noble,  consistent,  and  Christ-like  character.  For 
their  families,  in  the  way  of  leading  them  to  Christ  and 
training  them  for  God  and  for  heaven.  For  their  imme- 
diate neighbaiirhood,  their  country,  and  the  world :  in  the 
way  of  propagating  truth,  lessening  sorrow,  preventing 
sin,  and  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

By  what  means  ? — By  the  Christian  use  of  their  tongues, 
their  hands,  their  pens,  and  their  purses. 

F(yr  what  reasons? — Because  they  (1)  know  more 
than  others;  (2)  have  received  more  than  others;    (3) 
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enjoy  more  than  others;  (4)  profess  more  than  others; 
(5)  expect  more  than  others ;  and  (6)  are  responsible  for 
more  than  others. 

II.  The  question  implies  douhL  It  seems  to  suggest 
that  all  professors  of  religion  are  not  doing  more  uian 
some  non-professors.  Neither  are  they  we  fear*  Some 
are  distinguished  for  their  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  Christ ;  they  talk,  they  write,  they  work, 
and  they  give  most  nobly ;  they  are  the  lights  of  the 
world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  men  take  knowledge  of 
them  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus  and  have  learnt  of 
Him,  and  by  them  are  led  to  glorify  our  Father  in  heaveiL 
But  this  is  not  true  of  all :  some  professors  of  reUgion 
are  not  only  doing  much  less  than  they  ought,  but 
positively  much  less  than  some  who  make  no  profession 
atall< 

Brethren,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  f  Ask  your- 
selves, in  the  presence  of  the  Master's  eye.  Are  you 
doing  your  best  ?  Then  be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for 
in  due  time  ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not. 

Are  you  neglecting  your  duty  ?  Seek  pardon  for  the 
past ;  consecrate  yourselves  to  future  and  noble  service. 

BlackJnim.  John  Morgan. 


The  Multitude  in  Adoration, 
Hatthbw  xzi.  8,  0. 

I.  A  multitude  attracted  by  marvellous  int^^Uigence, 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xii.  1-18).  Men  are  now 
attracted  by  the  intelligence  of  One  who  raises  from  the 
dead  (Eph.  ii.  1).  Yet  curiosity  or  some  other  motive 
attracts,  rather  than  a  desire  to  be  made  to  share  in 
spiritual  blessings. 

II.  A  multitude  folloto^ing  the  example  of  a  few.  Prom 
Luke  xix.  37  it  appears  that  "  the  multitude  of  the  dis- 
ciples began,''  etc.  These,  although  called  a  ''  multitude," 
must  have  been  few  compared  with  the  crowds  which 
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went  before  and  followed  after.  The  sincere  worshippers 
of  Christ  are  few;  mnltitudes  join  them  in  their  public 
worship  who  have  no  real  interest  in  the  scene. 

III.  A  multitude  rendering  regal  honours  to  tJie  Son  of  a 
ca/rpenter.  Spreading  garments  on  the  ground  a  mode 
of  rendering  homage  to  kings  (2  Kings  ix.  13).  Those 
who  worship  Christ  have  discovered  that  He  is  more 
than  hnman.  If  He  be  the  Bon  of  Mary^  He  is  also  the 
Son  of  God  ri  John  v.  5J. 

rV.  A  multitude  loohng  for  material  aggrandisements 
They  sought  a  king  who  should  re-establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  Israel.  How  many  profess  Christ  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  gain  ! 

V.  A  multitude  who  in  a  little  while  exchanged  the 
fry  of  "  Hosanna  ^*  for  that  of  "  Crucify  him,^^  Professing 
Christians  by  their  conduct  cry  "  Crucify  him/'  when 
they  conform  to  the  world ;  when  they  trust  in  their  own 
righteousness  rather  than  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  when 
they  are  ashamed  of  the  name  of  Christ. 

Dawlish.  F.  Wagstait. 


Christian  Lights. 
•<  Ye  ihine  [or  rather,  Bhine  ye]  as  lightB  in  the  world."— Phil.  li.  15. 

We  have  all  felt  the  contagious  influence  of  example. 
We  catch  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  those  with  whom  wo 
associate.  This  should  teach  us  on  the  one  hand  to  bo 
careful  in  choosing  the  companions  with  whom  we  asso- 
ciate>  of  seeing  that  they  be  pure,  high  toned,  and 
spiritually  minded ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  import- 
ance of  exerting,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  an  influence  for  good 
In  the  circle  within  which  we  move.  The  good  ought  to 
make  their  influence  to  be  as  powerfully  felt  as  the  bad. 
If  they  fail  in  this  they  fail  in  the  chief  purpose  for  which 
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tliey  were  placed  in  society.  If  the  salt  loses  its  strength, 
and  power  to  preserve,  it  loses  its  valaOf  it  is  good  for 
nothing,  but  is  thrown  out  as  rofuse. 

ITie  world  ia  in  a  state  of  darkness,  i.e.  a  state  of 
ignorance,  error,  and  sin.  The  present  13  the  world's 
night ;  it  has  to  be  illuminnted  by  lamps.  Many  portioiu 
of  it  aro  in  thick  darkness,  and  the  most  laronntd 
portions  have  but  the  light  of  the  early  grey  dawn,  nr 
aa  when  the  moon  is  shedding  her  silver  beams  npoo  the 
earth.  Much  of  what  is  vauntingly  spoken  of  as  ligbt 
is  nothing  better  than  twilight  or  moonlight.  As  wilh 
such  imperfect  light  there  ia  need  of  the  lamp  to 
shed  its  light  in  our  rooms,  so  even  in  this  land  of  so 
callod  light  there  is  still  need  of  the  true  Christian's 
light  to  enable  men  to  read  Grod'a  character  aright,  and 
to  do  wisely  and  well  God's  work.  The  day  is  coining 
when  the  Sun  of  Righteonsnesa  will  fill  the  earth  with  Eis 
light.  Then  there  will  bo  no  need  of  the  Christian's 
lamp.  "  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  and  every  niau  his  brother,  saying  Know  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

How  may  we  shiuo  best  as  lights  in  the  world  ?  I 

I.  The  first  thing  necessary  to  shining  as  lights  is 
that  we  have  hi  our  hearls  God's  loL-e  and  tntlti.  ' 
God's  lovo  and  troth  in  the  heart  are  the  oil  aud  wick  J 
to  the  lamp.  Tho  Christian's  light  is  a  borrowed  light 
Ho  himself  was  once  dark,  ignorant,  depraved,  nuhappy, 
even  as  others ;  bnt  through  the  knowledgo  and  belief  of 
the  truth  he  has  become  light  in  the  Lord,  and  shinen  by 
that  borrowed  light.  The  light  of  the  lamp  and  iJl 
artificial  lights  aro  borrowed  from  tho  light  of  tlic  sun. 
The  oil,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes,  haa  derivt^d  its 
light  giving  power  originally  from'  tho  sun.  If  it  be 
extracted  from  tho  tree,  it  was  the  sun,  tho  san'a  light 
and  heat,  that  brought  that  tree  into  life.  If  it  well  forth 
from  the  earth,  as  is  the  case  with  much  of  tho  oil  in  ase, 
it  flows  from  what  was  onco  a  growing  forest.  The  gas 
We  daily  use  owes  in  tho  samo  way  ita  hght  giving  poWw 
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to  the  sun;  the  coals  from  which  it  is  made  are  the 
remains  of  waving  forests.  Or  if  it  be  animal  fat,  still  it 
is  derived  from  the  sun,  the  pasturage,  etc.  And  in 
like  manner  the  light  which  shines  from  the  Christian  is 
derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
Our  life  grows  out  of  the  life  of  Christ;  whatever  is  good 
and  influences  others  for  good  is  due  to  Him.  '^  By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.^'  '^  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me,  and  the  life  which  I  now  hve  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faitii  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me.''  In  order  to  win  others  to  the  truth,  we  must  be 
ourselves  subject  to  the  truth ;  in  order  to  show  Christ's 
character,  we  must  have  His  spirit  and  His  love,  "  be 
harmless  and  sincere,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation."  Without 
this  we  cannot  shine  as  lights  in  the  world. 

II.  The  direction  of  the  apostle  implies  there  should  be 
no  concealment  of  the  light,  *^  Shine  ye;"  the  Lord  Himself 
gives  expression  to  this  still  more  forcibly — *'  Neither  do 
men  light  a  lamp,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a 
lamp-stand.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works."  The  Christian  is  to  make  it 
plain  that  he  is  a  disciple  of  Christ — by  profession,  by 
confession  in  trying  circumstance,  before  unchristian 
associates.  John  Angel  James  traced  his  conversion  to 
such  a  confession  of  Christ,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
apprentices  at  Poole,  who  kneeled  down  in  prayer  before 
retiring  to  rest). 

III.  To  shine  well,  there  should  be  the  reflector.  The 
Christian  reflector  is  a  blameless  life,  '^  that  ye  bo  blame- 
less and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke ;"  or,  as 
our  Lord  expresses  it,  good  works,  "  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  What  powerful  reflectors  to  the  Christian 
light  are  a  blameless  character  and  good  works !  They 
give  effect  to  the  profession,  weight  to  every  entreaty, 
and  to  every  word  spoken. 
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lY.  The  lampj  to  Bhine  steadily  and  continuooBly, 
should  be  ft'equently  trimmed  and  fed.  A  lamp  will  not 
continue  to  burn  long  without  fresh  feeding  with  oiL 
When  the  oil  is  exhausted  the  light  flickers  foralitUd 
before  extinction.  Prayer  is  the  oil  for  the  Christian 
lamp.  Without  prayer  the  light  becomes  dim.  Mere  pro- 
fession is  like  the  oilless  wick  with  a  flickering  flamci  ever 
on  the  point  of  being  extinguished.  However  full  the 
Christian  may  be  of  love  and  zeal^  if  he  is  to  continoe 
so^  his  soul  must  ofb  be  fed  with  &esh  oil  at  the  Foontain 
of  all  grace  and  strength.  He  most  often  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  cross^  and  to  the  mercy-seat^  that  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  his  first  love  be  kindled  anew. 

Many  a  Christian  lamp^  that  gave  light  to  those  who 
sat  in  darkness^  through  neglect  of  prayer  has  become 
dim ;  many  a  lamp,  that  once  shone  brightly  in  a  dark 
place,  through  want  of  oil  has  become  darkness. 

D.  LONGWILL. 


WOBDS    OF    COMFOBT    FOB  FaBJSNTS  BeBEAVSD    OF    LtTlU 

Childben.    Edited  by  Wm.  Looan.    Jos.  NMet, 

EeTJNION  of  ChBISTIAN  FbIEITOS  AKD  THStB  IlTFAHT  OhIU)' 

BEN  ur  THE  Heavehxt  Einodom.     By  Wm.  AitdxbsoIi 
LL.D.     Wm.  Oliphant  ^  Co. 

The  Mtsteby  of  SuFFEBiiro,  ajtd  otheb  Discotjbssb.    By 
E.  De  Pbessense",  D.D.     Hodder  Sf  Stoughion. 

In  no  department  of  pastoral  duty  does  the  preach^  meeifc 
with  greater  encouragement  than  in  that  of  visitation  of  tfj^ 
afflicted.  In  many  cases  where  from  the  pulpit  the  preadief 
has  sought  in  Tain  a  response  to  his  message,  he  has  found 
prepared  hearts  and  submissire  wills  by  the  bedside  of  tile 
afflicted,  and  in  the  scene  of  sorrow  and  bereavement.  One  of 
the  strongest  ties  uniting  together  pastor  and  people  is  the 
recollection  of  such  seasons  of  intercourse,  lii  order  to  b^ 
a  true  comforter  in  sorrow,  the  preacher  most  himself  ftd 
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the  consolation  of  the  gospel.  Without  sympathy  with  the 
truth  as  well  as  with  the  sunerer,  he  fails  to  neal  the  wounded 
spirit  or  bind  up  the  broken  heart.  But  to  be  conversant 
also  with  the  thoughts  and  experience  of  others  on  the  sub- 
ject of  affliction  confirms  his  own  impressions  respecting  the 
gracious  purposes  intended  by  it,  as  well  as  enriches  the  ex- 
pression when  endeavouring  to  impart  consolation  to  others. 
The  three  books  whose  titles  we  place  above  all  deal  with 
the  subject  of  affliction,  but  in  very  difierent  ways. 

(1)  The  first  is  one  that  has  been  long  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  The  "  "Words  of  Comfort "  have  special 
reference  to  those  who  are  bereaved  of  their  children.  The 
plan  of  the  volume  is  good.  The  best  sayings  on  the  subject 
of  infant  salvation,  and  the  most  consolatory  words  to  those 
who  are  bereaved  of  their  children,  are  culled  from  all  quar« 
ters,  from  the  realms  of  poetry  as  well  as  prose.  With  the 
extracts  from  published  books  are  inserted  many  short 
original  papers  by  living  authors.  The  book  has  necessarily 
a  fragmentary  character ;  but  this  perhaps  will  be  considered 
no  objection  hj  those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  as  the  mind 
when  plunged  in  sorrow  is  often  unable  to  follow  what  re« 
quires  sustained  and  consecutive  thought. 

(2)  The  second  is  a  little  volume  peculiarly  interesting 
from  the  circumstance  that  called  it  forth,  '*  the  death  of  hia 
young  and  latterly  only  remaining  son."  To  a  powerful  dis- 
course, written  when  the  eminent  author  was  in  the  full, 
vigour  of  manhood,  is  prefiixed  an  address  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  full  of  touching  reminiscences  of  his  departed  child. 

(3)  In  the  third  we  have  a  consecutive  and  philosophical 
exposition  of  the  mystery  of  suffering.  This  forms  half  of  the 
volume,  and  is  well  known  to  our  refers,  having  appeared  in 
the  Fulpit  Analyst  The  second  half  of  the  volume,  which 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  garb,  consists  of  ser- 
mons on  various  subjects,  such  as  "  Christian  Mysticism/' 
"The  Sins  of  Eeligious  Speech,"  "The  Adoration  of  Mary 
the  Sister  of  Lazarus,"  etc.,  and  are  treated  with  M.  De 
Pressens6'B  peculiar  power  and  beauty. 

COKGBEaATIOKALISH  IN  TOBKSHIBB.      By  JjkJCES  G.  MlALL. 

/.  Snow  S[  Go. 

Much  of  the  sectarian  feeling  existing  in  society  arises  from 
Christians  of  different  denominations  not  knowing  one  an- 
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other.  It  Iiu  been  often  r«ntarked,  tbilt  if  Cbri^tuuu  kmir 
one  anotlier  better  Utere  vould  be  more  confiileDiw  in  iscli 
other.  Such  rolumes  M  the  above  do  good  sen  ice  in  funiiiih- 
iuz  mtteriat  for  our  beeomins  betteo*  Kequaintod  nith  our 
foUoir-Chriatijuisi.  Mr.  J.  ii.  Mi&U  U  &  thorough  Cougregs- 
tionatist,  or  he  had  not  bfcu  fitt«d  to  write  this  bttti'Tfi 
bat  he  has  large  sjTQpaEhieii  with  all  that  is  truly  CliriiitiiUi. 
Although  this  Tolum«  tiv^ta  chiefly  on  what  has  special  ns 
lerence  to  Yorkshire,  it  tivuls  alto  of  much  that  ia  iutervst- 
ins  to  the  countrj  at  lat^.  The  nse  and  derelopmeat  or 
I>i»«oDt,  the  bbouTB  aud  tiio  BUffMings  of  the  "untoast" 
ftoDcoufarintiits  &re  well  handled.  Haa^  of  the  Buflenufl  for 
eooscience  Bake,  briefly  mniccd  in  this  volume,  are  woU 
worthy  of  having  their  names  proscrred  in  history.  Tlu) 
hisiorv  of  Torkshire  Noui-oiifonmiy  was  projected  by  the  law 
Bov.  gliomas  Scales,  of  Lenls  ;  but  "  the  pres(«nre'uf  nuhlic 
eogagcmenle  prevented  him  from  building  his  detaehed  (n^- 
ments  into  a  perfect  whule  -. "  a  few  senteocee  only  of  Uus 
iniended  work  were  compoBod  by  the  originator.  The  votniM 
in  the  main  is  the  work  of  Mr.  MialL  It  has  in  erety  way 
been  well  executed.  The  author  shows  himself  le  be  oni- 
nently  qualified  for  the  otTico  of  historian.  Throuvhoul  ihe 
volume  we  have  proofs  of  his  sound  judjrmont  aud  Judidal 
calmness,  while  his  style  ia  rigorous  and  pure,  and  never 
wants  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  tho  true  historian.  THs 
**  Synoptical  History  of  llie  Yorkshire  Churches  "  appended 
to  the  volume,  although  brief,  is  complete,  and  most  be  ni< 
valuable  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Congregationalism  in 
Yorkshire. 

Tii£  BEAr-riES  of  HoLCfEss.     Seven  Sormoiin  by  the  Bcv. 

P.  W.  Dabston.     SUtot  Stock, 

This  ia  a  little  book,  fresh  and  vigorous  in  thought,  and  per- 
feet  in  compoHitiou.  The  apoloOT  for  publication  is  straight- 
forward  and  miuily.  "  To  wish  to  scatter  one's  tboughtu 
among  men  for  their  stimulus  or  comfort  is  a,  natural  and  not 
unworthy  desire.  The  pulpit  ofiiera  but  a  narrow  field  in 
those  days  of  wide  sympathies  and  great  mental  activitr  ;  and 
it  ig  uot,  I  hope,  an  ignoble  iimbition  to  wish  for  a  wi^r  in- 
fluence than  tho  pulpit  of  a  provincial  town  allbrds."  In  page 
6*i  we  give  a  spccitaon  of  the  author's  style.  , 
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"  And  they  sent  to  Him  some  of  the  Pharisees  and  of   S«o«  n 

the  Herodians^  that  they  might  ensnare  Him  in  disooarse.  j^ritoei 

^ ^ and  He- 

'  ' ■ — rodiaiuu 

The  wicked  expect  to  profit  by  the    removal  of  the 

righteons. 
What  is  good  passes  from  those  who  will  not  use  it  to 

those  who  will. 
Those  most    honoured    by    God  have  not  been   most 

honoured  by  men. 

Sec.  III.  (Mark  xii.  13-17 ;  Matt.  xxii.  15-22 ;  Lulce  xi.  20-26.)  The 
priests,  haying  failed  to  iojore  Jesns  through  His  opposition  to  their  own 
authority,  sought  to  draw  Him  into  collision  with  the  Roman  gOTemment. 
The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  were  already  allied  in  l!ostile  purposes,  and 
some  of  them  were  employed  to  propose,  with  the  pretence  of  respect,  a 
dangerous  question.  It  was  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  free  the  Jews 
from  the  rule  of  foreigners,  and  therefore  not  sanction  that  rule  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  In  the  temple  the  question  was  asked,  if  the  heathen 
goTemment  was  thus  to  be  supported  ?  A  ^egatiye  reply  would  be  a  capital 
offence  against  the  Roman  emperor;  a  simple  affirmative  would  greatly 
offend  the  Jewish  people.  Instead  of  a  direct  answer,  Jesus,  knowing  their 
duplicity,  asked  for  the  current  coin.  This  was  a  clear  proof  that  Cssar 
was  then  the  supreme  political  authority  in  the  land ;  as  such  he  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  taxes  were  therefore  due  to  his  government.  What  was  due 
to  Ciesar  might  be  paid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  due  to  God. 
The  Divine  government  and  the  human  were  not  opposed,  as  the  questioners 
imagined.  They  might  be  in  opposition,  and  then  it  was  a  duty  to  obey 
Ood  rather  than  man.  But  they  might  be,  and  generally  were,  in  accord- 
ance ;  and  then  submission  to  the  Divine  government  required  submission 
to  the  human.  According  to  the  views  of  the  Jews,  the  subjects  of  the 
Messiah  could  not  be  the  subjects  of  Cesar.  The  answer  of  Jesus  declared 
that  there  was  no  such  contrariety.  The  respective  provinces  of  the  two 
governments  were  distinct.  Taxes  were  not  among  the  things  which,  be- 
longing only  to  the  Divine  government,  should  be  paid  to  Gk>d  only.  The 
things  of  Cssar  are  chiefly  outward,  and  may  be  taken  by  force ;  the  things 
of  God  are  chiefly  inward,  and  must  be  given  freely.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility that  a  better  government  could,  by  violence,  be  substituted  for  the 
Bonum ;  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  submit  to  that  foreign 
role,  having  become  subject  to  it  through  their  sins  and  the  sins  of  their 
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"  Then  tliey  coming  aay  to  Hbo,  TlM^«k  «*  kinr  Alt 
Tfaon  art  trathfbl,  and  art  not  cmbM  AtOlk  mf  mmj  !■ 
ThoD  dost  not  look  to  tlie  ooontanaBoa  of  mn,  tut 
teachest  tratfafnlly  tlie  tny  of  Qod.  I*  ii  hmtH  to  gin 
tnbat«  to  Cssar,  or  not  f  Shodld  irt  ffinj  or  tdk  gittt 
"  But  He  knowing  their  disnnniktioii,  arid  ttt  AM^ 
Why  are  yon  proving  Me?  Bring  Ifa  ft  daaarftf  Alii 
may  see  it.  "Then  they  lironglit  tt.  Aad  Hi  Mtl  to 
them,  WhoseisthiBlikenewandtilBlaHr^tidtlf  1&M 
they  said  to  Him,  Csesar'B.  "And  lit  M^  lam  Mil 
to  them,  Bender  what  ia  Cssai^l  to  OmwJ  tad  iHMb  ii 
God's  to  God.     And  they  voodsted  it  ffim. 

Gmblhcn.  Thers  U  nothiiifiiit  llili  iliiMiii  latrtU  4MMIk(ll«lft 
people  to  improre  tb«ir  garvriiitMiil,  or  to  MM  itf  a  inlgi  ftm  liM 
ciiehaHemptaToii]dpiobabl;baniM*«MlB4ViMMil. 

u  Th«  Phuuea,  the  moat  itrirl  of  the  Jewish  eeoto,  would  Uk«  ona  Mt 
In  tbia  contrutMij ;  and  tbe  f  f  r(~iiuii,  the  niiipoTt«r*  o(  Hemdwlat 
the  Bomui  Bntboritr,  would  take  ihs  olbfr. 

uQi,  Loks  deaeribei  them  Mir«t«udmg  to  lie  upright  mm,  aadwpv- 
podng  to  delinr  Him  to  tbe  gonrrtor. 

u  The  denuliu  wta  a  Bomui  pciin  of  EUrer,  teu  tiun  ■  iliilliDg  in  die, 
and  the  nnul  pajmoot  Air  a  day's  Ubour.  II  bore  the  hM<)  unl  titk  af  Ibi 
empenr. 

UThli  If  not  w  arpmaOMM  «d  homiiwDi ;  not  an  Ui*r*  any  etamplM 
of  foah  nMoning  in  tfaa  diaemmei  ot  Jeeos.  Aj  the?  wire  roonflng  tiM 
beneflti  of  tlie  Uamati  ganamaol,  it  wu  bat  Joet  that  Ibe?  ■ItagU'pq' lit 
tuef.    AD  ttw  edn  of  tba  eoimti;  via  nel  claimed. 

'^The  prindpls  deelond  Inelnr^eil  m  «o««er  t«  the  r]iie«|JBii  jgefoid. 
In  reply  to  ttw  qneatfon  of  ninte,  Jtmu  sMcrled  Ibal  He  wm  a  kiif, 
but  that  Hia  Uugdom  wm  not  of  tliia  iroild  (Jolm  xril).  M).  tn  Uie  iW*- 
mentofpcditlealdntlM  Bt.  I^mI  miiet  the  doty  of  rabnUnkni  lo  m^i- 
taatei  the  eonM^nenet  of  nlmifieinT]  to  the  euprenir  gomnur ;  aod  nfla) 
to  the  tarrieM  whioh  rnlan  randir  to  aodetr,  a*  the  naaoa  fur  die  pvjvMI 
lAleh  la  made  to  them  (Bom.  xUE.  S). 

Tba  beat  tmtha  may  be  declared  with  tbe  wonb  J 
tiona. 
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'"And  the  Baddnoees  came  to  Him,   who  say  that    ^ic 
there  is  no  resurrection;  and  they  questioned  Him,  Bay-saddia 


All  goYemments  hare  their  services,  and  consequently 

their  dues. 
No  earthly  governments  can  prevent  the  spiritual  service 

of  God, 
That  should  not  be  rendered  to  them  which  is  due  to  God 

only. 

Bbo.  IV.  (Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  23-33 ;  Lnke  xx.  27-40.)  The 
enemies  of  Jesna  were  the  first  to  propose  their  qnestions ;  and  when 
they  were  foiled  others  came  forward,  influenced  bj  cnriositj,  and  seelOng 
to  maintain  the  opinions  of  their  party.  The  Sadducees,  who,  from  teaching 
that  Tirtue  should  not  be  pnrsned  for  the  sake  of  fntore  reward,  had  come 
to  deny  that  there  were  any  rewards  beyond  the  present  life,  proposed  their 
qnestion.  They  argaed  that  there  was  not  another  life,  because  no  satis- 
•  factory  answer  could  hi  giyen  to  some  questions  respecting  it.  Jesus,  in 
replying  to  their  question,  told  them  that  they  were  in  error,  and  traced  this 
to  two  causes.  First,  they  wrongly  assumed  that  the  DiTine  power  was 
limited  to  the  production  of  a  life  such  as  men  now  possessed.  And  secondly, 
they  disregarded  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which,  speaking  oC  the  relation 
of  the  departed  to  God,  showed  plainly  that  they  were  still  aliTc  and  had  not 
perished.  The  existence  of  the  mind  apart  from  any  material  frame,  and  the 
fdtore  resurrection  of  the  decayed  body,  were  not  taught  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nor  commonly  belieyed  by  the  Jews.  The  resurrection,  or  uprising,  which 
they  hoped  for,  was  of  the  persons ;  and  the  life  which  they  expected  would  fol- 
low death,  was  not  deferred  to  the  distant  future.  Jesus  does  not  speak  here 
of  the  resurrection  of  dead  bodies,  but  of  the  restoration  of  men  from  the  state 
of  death.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  which  is  adduced  has  no  reference  to 
the  raising  up  of  bodies  from  thdr  graves ;  but  it  does  declare  the  new  life 
which  is  continued  with  God,  when  the  natural  life  has  disappeared  from 
men.  Bntih  a  life  was  denied  by  the  Badducees  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  and  was 
proted  tyy  the  words  of  Ck)d.  Bt.  Paul  says  that  the  body  which  is  sown  Is 
not  ndsed,  but  that  another  eomes  from  it  (1  Cor.  xy.  86).  As  the  towing 
of  which  he  speaks  precedes  the  dying  ^  it  must  be  the  birth  into  this  world 
whieh  preoedes  death,  and  not  the  burial  in  the  earth  which  follows.  He 
lati^t  thAt  we  hate  a  heavenly  habitation  immediately,  when  the  earthly 
tent  is  taken  down;  and  that  we  have  immortal  gannente  at  onee,  iHieil 
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ing,  ■*  Teacher,  Moses  VTote  for  ip,4Mlf1jhe1linaarrf 

any  man  die,  and  Iobtb  behind  a  wifak  lad  Iwn  aol  (UL 
reo,  his  brother  Bhoald  take  lOB  «tt^  Mid  lliM  i^  df> 
spring  to  his  brother.  "Than  vem.wrai  bcaOm; 
and  the  first  took  a  wife,  and  i^fbtg  left  BO  "^^t*^ 
*'  And  the  second  took  her,  and  dM,  Bor  £d  ha  km 
offspring.  And  the  third  likswiw.  ^Aad  tta  mhb 
took  her,  and  left  no  offspring.  laifc  of  dl  tib*  mmm 
also  died.  "  In  the  resmrectioai  iriMB  Hmj'nmf'lAim 
wife  of  them  will  she  be7  For  tiis  lena  had.  hacm 
wife. 

"  And  Jesnsin  reply  said  to  Aam,  An  jmaot.intti 
account  in  error,  not  knowing  tin  SoriptncM^  nfl*  llii 
power  of  God?  "For  when  thsy  tim'bon  tks  dif^ 
the;  neither  marry  nor  are  gina  in  naxxiagbt  h^  ma 
as  angels  who  are  in  heaven,  ■' 

"  But  respecting  the  dead, — that  they  are  raised, — 
have  you  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  at  the  bnsh,  how 
God  spoke  to  hira,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 


the  mortal  are  bid  awAi.    The;  who  an  noolottied  ftre  not  Umai  lukil 

(S  Cor.  T.  3). 

"  The  law  Js  m  DDnt.  tit.  B. 

->  This  questioD  was  one  of  the  pnulei  of  the  Jeiriah  Hhools,  ta  which 
different  replies  were  giteiii  some  siting  of  the  Brat,  uid  Bomo  of  the  luL 

*>  8t.  Lnke  gives  the  cpatrsat  between  Iha  sons  of  this  ag«  uid  Uwj  who 
Me  deemed  worthy  o(  Iha  future ;  and  the  itsteneiit  respeetlng  tha  latter, 
that  tlie;  oannot  die,  being  as  angels,  and  sone  of  Qod. 

M  The  uarratiTs  is  in  Eiod.  iii.  6.  nnl  the  reftreaoe  is  to  a  Kotian  ottb* 
book  (Lake  u.  37).  The  verb  in  the  present  tense  ii  gfT«n  by  flt.  Hit' 
thow.  and  it  is  Implied  in  the  oii^nal  and  la  transUtionf .  The  argfoiiMBt  in 
the  Epiaflo  to  the  Hebrewa  is  different  from  this.  There  it  is  intwrcd,  A 
the  words  spoken  to  tho  palrinrchs  in  their  esrtblj  Ufe,  that  a 
portion  was  provided  Tir  Ihem.  Here,  from  aimilu  wnrJa  ■ 
ttieir  death,  it  is  inCetred  that  they  were  still  alivo  (Heb.  d.  IS). 


uargfanMum 
lintwndtABB  j 
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<md  the  Ood  of  Isaac,  and  the  Ood  of  Jacob  ?  ''  He  is 
not  the  Ood  of  the  dead^  but  of  the  living.  Yon  there- 
fore are  much  in  error. 


Div.III.    DidacHc  DiBcoursea.    (XIL  28-44.) 

^  And  one  of  the  scribes  coming  forward,  having  _^"^- 
heard  them  disputing,  perceiving   that  He  answered  Commit 


V  St.  Lnke  gives  in  addition  the  declaration  **  for  all  are  aliye  to  Him/' 
He  alao  states  that  some  of  the  scribes  commended  the  answer  of  Jeens, 
and  that  with  this  the  hostile  qaestioning  came  to  an  end.  St.  Matthew 
says  that  the  people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching. 

QoA  is  able  to  preserve  old  forms  of  life  and  to  produce 

new. 
Marriage,  birth,  and  death,  belong  only  to  the  earthly 

life. 
The  mission  of  Moses  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 

Christ. 
Thdy  who  are  now  dead  to  men  still  live  with  God. 

Dry.  III.  (Ohap.  lii.  2S-44.)  The  oontroyersial  colloquies  were 
followed  by  other  discourses ;  and,  of  these  four  are  now  related,  of  the 
highest  didactic  importance.  Three  of  these  are  given  by  St.  Matthew,  and 
two  by  St.  Lnke ;  other  discourses  are  related  by  St.  John. 

Sbc.  I.  (Mark.  zii.  28-34 ;  Matt.  zzii.  34-40.)  A  scribe,  who  was  a 
Pharisee  and  a  teacher  of  the  law,  but  not  one  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus, 
inquired,  for  his  own  instruction  and  that  of  the  people,  which  was  the 
greatest  of  the  commandments.  In  reply  Jesus  referred,  not  to  any 
particular  precept  or  prohibition,  but  to  two  comprehensiYe  statements 
respecting  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  men  should  cultiyate, — ^the 
supreme  Ioyc  of  God,  and  the  love  of  others  as  of  themselYes.  When  the 
questioner  acknowledged  that  these  were  better  than  all  outward  religious 
senrioes,  he  was  commended  for  his  spiritual  discernment,  and  told  that  he 
was  near  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  The  law  of  Moses  was  in  part  like  other 
laws :  it  eoatained  roles  of  action,  deliyered  by  authority,  and  supported  by 


ess  Tlie  Oovpel  of  Si.  Umh  [m»F,  m- 

them  well,  qaestioned  Him,  WUdh  is  the  first  command*  - 
ment  of  all  ?  **  Tlien  Jesoa  answered  Iiim,  The  first  of 
all  the  commandments  is,  Sear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  u  mr  ' 
Ood  ;  the  Lord  aUme.  ^  And  tkow  ahall  love  the  Lord  % 
Ood  with  all  thy  mind,  aiid  with  alt  thy  sovl,  and  with  oflj 
thy  will,  and  with  all  th'j  nirength.  This  iathe  first  com-  ) 
numdment.  "  And  a  second  is  Hka^— tins.  Slo^  «^ 
love  thy  neighbow  as  thyuif.  There  it  Bot  ii9Ddiar 
commandment  greater  than  thaui. 
"  Anl"  the  scribe  said  to  Wm,  If  A,  Saaoka^  Am 


nwud*  BDd  pmkltiea,  whuh  w«m  • 


tiMi^\im»»»iUktmtmm* 


characttT ;  ths  mmn  wbo  did  ti 
besides  tbeie  rnlet  it  hod  direetioiM  > 
tniad,  which  u«  not  within  tb«  piorlnw  rf  b 
of  dcfiaitiou  and  suforeenieiiti   and  thiM  Ha  of  tt>  U^irt  ■ 
The  qneatioii  mpeoting  tho  oompiuBtiie  Tftlno  of  the  comsuods  m«  n 
disoDsied  unaiig  tha  Jem,  nzid  geQerill;  with  a  referenfe  to 
clasa  of  oommaada,  thoie  concomiug  actions.   Jems  puses  OTct  tli 
■aleati  two  of  the  Moond  elan,  reepeeting  dispasitiaiu. 

K  St.  Matthew  taji  the  qnestionei  jwas  ona  of  the  Phaiisee*  1^ 
to  JesuB  after  the  ooUoqu;  wiUi  tho  Saddaceei,  hat  doec  not  4 
aa  ao  opponeut.     The  tartn  applied  to  his  ioqolrr.  prai 
indicate  hoitilitj ;  it  is  oaed  for  the  beat  pnrpoaea,  or  Kit  tha  g 
nature  ot  the  qoestioD  ahowt  that  the  iatentioa  waa  good,  i 
conSrmad  bj  tiie  eommendatioii  nhicfa  IdIIows. 

<■  The  quotation  ia  from  Dtut.  vi.  4, 5 ;  St.  Matthew  does  not  giva  t 
deoIaiatiDQ  which  pi«o«dea  the  ctiminuid.    Tlie  Icnu  I^rd  ia  Leie  naad  M^ 
proper  name,  and  cannot  b«  ftimblned  with  muaenla   a«  a  geoetal  » 
The  Hebrew  ia  sbnpl;,— Jehorub  our  Ood,  JeboTSh  one     Tta«ra  mi  li 

piopoaitioni,  the  numeral  being  u^  tLdverbiaUji,  ta  iu  Zccb  ■  nr. 
■*  The  heart  flgnratital;  represeals  the  mind  an  kuowin^. 

termi  In  the  Babrewtext  ret«r  la  the  chief  maniCcatBtiona  ot  mlaJ,fl 

teUlgBnoe,  aenaibillt;,  and  energ;. 
*i  Thi«  quotation  la  &om  I<eT.  ui.  18.     Iiutuad  of  the  oonuDst  h 

gtren,   Bt.  Kattbew  haa  a  ■tetdinent  of  tho   dviiendenD*,  ea  I 

prlndplM,  of  aH  the  preetpta  ot  the  law  and  the  piopheta. 
■■  Tha  ra^j  of  tha  Kiibe,  aad  the  oonmendatiiiti  bo  | 
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hast  spoken  traly^  for  there  is  One^  and  there  is  no  other 
beside  Him.  **  And  to  love  Him  with  all  the  mind^  and 
with  all  the  understandings  and  with  all  the  soul^  and 
with  aU  the  strength ;  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self  ;-*<ia  more  than  all  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
**  And  Jesus  seeing  him,  that  he  answered  wisely,  said  to 
him.  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
no  one  ventured  to  question  Him  any  more. 

''And   Jesus  in  conversation  said,  teaching  in  thorpj^g^ 
temple.  How  do  the  Scribes  declare  that  the  Christ  is  Dft^rid. 


mentioned  only  here.  St.  Luke  does  not  relate  this  conversation,  ha?ing 
before  given  a  oonversatiou  in  which,  by  another  lawyer,  these  two  oom- 
mands  were  given  as  the  principles  of  the  whole  law  (x.  37).  He  places 
after  the  controversial  discourses  a  statement,  similar  to  that  here  made,  of 
the  cessation  of  captious  questions.  Evidently  to  these  St.  Mark  refers, 
though  he  has  reserved  the  statement  till  the  last  inquiry,  which  was  of  a 
different  character.  By  St.  Matthew  a  similar  statement  is  made  after  the 
next  conversation. 

There  is  but  one  God,  who  is  to  be  supremely  loved 

and  honoured. 
Men  should  regard  the  good  of  others  with  desire  and 

delight,  even  as  their  own. 

Sbo.  U.  (Mark  xii.  85-37 ;  Matt.  xxii.  41-46 ;  Luke  zx.  41-44.)  After 
leplying  to  various  questions,  Jesus  proposed  a  question  to  some  of  the 
Phuisees  and  scribes,  who  remained  with  the  multitude  when  the  oppo- 
nents had  gone  away.  On  their  answer  He  raised  an  important  inquiry, 
not  as  a  critical  puzzle,  nor  as  a  means  of  exposing  incompetency ;  but  to 
remind  of  the  Divine  appointment,  through  which  the  fulfilment  of  law  would 
be  secured ;  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  indications  which  O.  T.  prophecy 
afforded,  of  the  real  character  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  If  it  had  been,  as 
was  oonmionly  supposed,  an  earthly  kingdom,  the  son  of  David  could  not  also 
be  the  Lord  of  David,  fiut  this  was  declared  by  David,  and  was  taught  him 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.    The  Anointed  King,  whom  David  described  as  his 
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David's  son  ?  **  For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  SU  ai  my  rigU 
handy  tmtil  I  Tnake  thy  adnjersaries  a  footstool  for  thy  fed" 
*'  David  himself  then  called  Him  Lord ;  and  whence  is 
He  his  son  ?  And  a  great  multitude  were  hearing  Him 
gladly. 


Lord,  was  one  whose  kingdom  belonged  to  all  ages  and  nations  of  miohnai 
and  mnst  therefore  be  spiritnal  and  Diyine.  The  King,  who  was  Dtnd'i 
Lord  and  Bavioor,  was  also  to  be  an  eTerlasting  Priest,  by  whom  the  fiolfilmtnt 
of  the  law  of  loye  and  righteousness  wonld  be  seonred.  Snoh  Jesus  dediied 
Himself  to  be.  Striding  in  the  temple,  snrroonded  by  a  few  foUowen  vbo 
but  partially  understood  Him,  alone  anticipating  the  coming  eTents,  He 
expressed  the  assurance  that,  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  should  sit  it  ^ 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  that  all  which  was  in  opposition  woold  be 
made  subject  to  Him.   (Bom.  i.  4.) 

^  The  question  here  given  was  preceded,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  bj  i 
question  addressed  to  Pharisees,  What  do  you  think  respecting  the  Ohiiit^ 
Of  whom  is  He  the  Son?  They  said  to  Him— Of  David.  And  so  tiM 
following  inquiry  is  given,  as  addressed  to  them. 

">  Psalm  ex.  also  foretells  the  great  number  of  people,  of  manj/  Datte 
who,   adorned  with  true  holinesst  would  become  the  willing  sutrjeeti  ^ 
Messiah's  kingdom.     It  then  declares  that  this  Divine  purpose  wool^ 
be  realized  by  a  new  priesthood, — a  priesthood  of  eharacter^  and  not  of 
ceremonies.    And  lastly  it  indicates,  that  the  opposition  of  earthly  king- 
doms would  be  overcome,  and  the  new  kingdom  be  estiiblished,  by  tbe 
temporary  humiliation    of   Him    whose   kingdom    and   priesthood  wei« 
peculiar,  universal,  and  everlasting.     The  use  here  made  of  this  psalm 
proves  that  it  was  regarded  by  all   as  unquestionably  the   predietioD  of 
David.    Such  a  traditional  testimony,  apart  from  the  authority  of  Chriiti 
would  be  more  trustworthy  than  modem  conjectures,  founded  on  the  sup- 
posed superior  suitableness  of  the   composition   to  another  writer.    The 
military  expressions  of  the  psalm  should  be  taken  figuratively,  for  it 
teaches  that,    as   the  priesthood  of  Messiah  differs    from  the  Leviticsl* 
so  does  His  kingdom  from  the  kingdoms  of   the  earth.     All  the  evan- 
gelists state  that  Jesus  reasoned  from  the  declaration,  as  the  prophecy 
of   David.      St    Matthew   also  says,   that    David    spoke    influenced  by 
the    Spirit;    by  St.  Luke  the   quotation  is  given  as  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 
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"  And  He  said  to  them  in  His  teaching.  Beware  of    Bkc.  I 
the    scribes,  who  like    walking  about    in   robes,  and,^g^gj 
greetings  in  the  broad  ways,  •'  and  first  seats  in  the  Scribes, 
synagogaes,  and  first  conches  in  the  banquets;  ^^  who 
eat  up  the  houses  of  widows,  and  in  pretence  make  long 
prayers.    These  will  receiye  a  heavier  sentence. 


David,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  foretold  that  a  son 
of  his  would  rule  over  all^  and  acknowledged  Him  as 
his  Lord. 

Jesus  declared  that  He  was  this  Son,  and  that  His 
priesthood  and  kingdom  were  universal  and  ever- 
lasting. 

8x0.  m.  (Mark  xiL  88-40 ;  Matt,  zxiii. ;  Luke  xz.  45>47.)  The  last 
pfublio  diaeoorBe  of  Jesus  in  ihe  temple  seems  designed  to  prevent  the 
good  effects  of  His  words  and  actions  on  the  minds  of  the  people  heing 
hindered  hy  the  anthority  of  their  teachers.  The  had  character  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  is  therefore  declared.  Bt.  Matthew  gives  a  more 
fall  account  of  this  public  exposure  of  their  wickedness.  He  relates,  after 
the  cautions  addressed  to  the  disciples  and  the  people,  the  denunciation  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  lamentation  of  Jesus  over  the  impeni- 
tence and  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  The  brief  report  of  St.  Luke  is  similar 
to  that  of  St.  Mark,  referring  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  discourse.  In 
this  the  teachers  of  the  people  are  described  as  regarding  only  appearances 
and  the  honour  of  men;  and  as  "being  really  marked  by  peculiar  in- 
humanity, and  religious  hypocrisy. 

**  According  to  St.  Matthew,  this  was  spoken  to  the  multitude  and  to  the 
disciples ;  according  to  St.  Luke,  to  the  disciples,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people. 

^  With  more  knowledge,  there  is  more  responsibility:  and  more  wicked- 
ness, if  the  knowledge  is  not  rightly  used. 

The  outward  semblance  of  goodness  will  secure  human 
honour. 

They  who  pretend  to  be  better  than  others  may  be 
worse  and  more  guilty. 
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BO.  IV.  41  j^^  sitting  opposite  to  tlie  treasnry,  Jesos  was 
1^,  observing  how  the  multitude  cast  pioney  into  the  tro*- 
Bury .  And  many  rich  men  cast  in  much.  ^  Apd  ona,  a 
poor  widoWj  coming  cast  in  two  mites^  which  )nake  a 
farthing.  ^'  And  calling  to  His  disciples  He  said  to 
them^  Assuredly  I  declare  to  you^  that  this  poor  widow 
has  cast  in  more  than  all  who  cast  into  the  treasniy. 
**  For  all  cast  in  from  their  abundance^  but  she  from  her 
poyerty  cast  in  all  that  she  had^  the  whole  of  her  living. 


Beg.  IV.  (Mftrk  xu.  41-U ;  Lul^  zxi.  1>4.)  Jesus  «m  ritting  »  tt« 
oou^t  of  the  temple,  where  the  chests  were  placed  for  the  reeeption  d  folan* 
tary  offerings.  Many  rich  men  presented  much,  and  a  poor  widof 
brought  her  small  contribution.  Jesus  directed  the  attention  of  tbs 
disciples  to  her  offering,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  largest,  beetnie,  io 
proportion  to  her  means,  it  was  the  greatest  expression  of  gratiiude  isd  of 
desire  to  render  some  willing  service.  He  had  declared  that  they  wbo  ven 
receiving  much  honour  from  men  were  not  approved  by  Ch>d;  aodBOVflB 
the  service  of  one  despised  by  men  He  pronounces  the  hi^iest  eommcndir 
tion.  The  costly  offerings  and  material  magnificence  of  the  temple  iff* 
of  no  Talue  in  the  sight  of  God;  but  the  least  sineere  expreesioDef 
spiritual  worship  is  acceptable  to  Him.  This  lesson  respecting  the  mhim 
of  the  heart,  and  the  worth  of  material  offerings,  ^»propriate]y  lollovi  ^ 
preceding  declarations  of  duty;  and  introduces  the  foUowing  ptedkliflP 
respecting  the  material  temple. 

^  St.  Luke  merely  describes  the  offering  as  two  mites.  Bt.  Xaik  gM 
the  Roman  equivalent. 

The  events  and  sayings  related  by  St.  John  xii.  20-86  seem  tubeefoiit 
to  this,  when  Jesus  had  gone  out  into  the  court  of  the  Qentiles. 

A  loving  mind  desires  to  haye  some   share  in  every 

service  of  God. 
The  moral   standard  for  works  and    gifts   is  entirely 

different  from  the  material. 
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Jf0m0it  ipripit. 


THE    FtJLNESS  OF    CHRIST    THE    RICHES  OF 

THE  BELIEVER. 

BT  ALEXAKDBB  YIHET. 
(TBANSLATED  BY  BEV.  M.  J.  EVANS,  B.  A.) 

**  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  hodily.  And  ye  are 
complete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power :  in  whom 
also  ye  are  circomcised  with  the  circmncision  made  without  hands,  in  put- 
ting off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Ohrist : 
boned  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the 
fiutb  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And 
you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he 
quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiTen  you  all  trespasses ;  blotting 
oat  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross ;  and  having  spoiled 
inincipalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over 
than  in  it." — Col.  ii.  9-15. 

Wk  must  here,  first  of  all,  transport  ourselves  to  the 
standpoint  of  those  whom  the  apostle  immediately  ad- 
dresses— ^the  Church  at  Colosse, 

The  position  of  these  recent  converts  from  paganism 
was  peculiar.  Yesterday  they  perhaps  said,  '^Soul, 
thou  nast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  '^  now  that  all  has  been 
riven  them,  they  are  afraid  of  being  in  want  of  all. 
Those  who,  poor,  exclaimed  yesterday,  '^  We  are  rich,'' 
being  enriched,  to-day  exclaim,  '^We  are  poor.''  As 
the  apostle  would  say  to  others,  and  as  he  would  have 
said  yesterday  to  the  Colossians,  What  is  not  wanting  to 
you?  so  to-day  he  says  to  them.  What  is  now  lack- 
mg? 

This  is  the  idea  of  our  text ;  and  the  argument  of  the 
apostle  is  one  of  great  and  overwhelming  force.  "  The 
fulness  of  God  dwells  in  substance  in  Christ,"  savs  Paul 
(ver.  9).  He  only  repeats  or  resumes  that  wnich  he 
}ias  befpre^said,    It  is  not  only  that  the  manifestations 
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of  God  are  in  Jesus  Christ;    Qtoi,  dwells  in  Him  sub- 
stantially. 

To  this  declaration  regarding  Jesus  Christ  he  attaches 
another  regarding  ourselves^  and  presents  them  as  parallel 
the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  same  manner^  the  apostle 
seems  to  say^  as  the  fulness  of  Gk>d  dwells  in  Uiirist, 
so  the  fulness  of  Christ  dwells  in  the  believer;  Christ  is 
filled  with  God  substantially^  and  the  believer  is  filled 
with  Christy  although  not  substantially;  ''and  ye  are 
complete  in  (filled  with)  him"  (ver.  10). 

Behold  in  what  a  magnificent  sense  the  believer  is 
filled  with  Jesus  Christ !     Just  as  Jesus  Christj  as  Son^ 
doeth  all  that  He  seeth  the  Father  do  (John  v.  19),  so 
the  disciple,  the  Christian,  does  all  that  he  sees  his  Head, 
Jesus   Christ,   do.      All    the  essential  phases^  all  the 
solemn  moments  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  relation  to  the  believer,  have  their  repetition  in  the 
believer  in  relation  to  himself,  are  reproduced  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  believer;  and  this  reproduction  itself  is 
the  work  of  Christ.     ''  We  have  been  made  one  plant 
with  him  in  the  conformity  of  his  death,''  says  St.  Panl 
(Bom.  vi.  5) ;  that  is  to  say,  we  form  a  continuation  in 
some  sort  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  branches  of  the  trunk, 
we  are  the  living  repetition  of  Jesus  Christ.     That  is 
what  the  apostle  calls  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  man,  as  he 
has  spoken  of  a  fulness  of  God  in  Christ.     By  this  he 
implies,  beyond  doubt,  that  we  have  in  Him  all  the  ad- 
vantages possible  or  desirable,  for  where  there  is  fulness 
nothing  is  wanting,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  that 
which  is  infinite. 

But  here  there  present  themselves  two  observations, 
before  proceeding  to  detail  the  riches  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  believer — observations  suggested  by  the  words  of 
the  apostle  himself. 

1.  Let  us  remark,  in  the  first  place^  that  the  advan- 
tages  of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  form  this  wealth, 
must  seem  strange  to  the  eyes  of  the  natural  man. 
Under  the  name   of  advantages^  they  are  losses;  and 
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under  the  name  of  wealth,  it  is  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
flesh ;  for  these  benefits  are  duties,  and  virtues — ^virtue, 
that  is  to  say,  a  force  against  oneself,  or  an  effort  of 
the  will  against  itself.  '^To  be  spoiled,  circumcised, 
buried ;''  these  are  not  advantages  in  his  estimation ; 
these  are  not  for  him  names  of  wealth ;  he  will  give  them 
another  name.  He  will  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  consider 
these  losses  as  the  condition  of  an  advantage,  but  not  as 
that  advantage  itself,  which  is  nevertheless  the  idea  of 
St.  Paul  here,  for  he  details  the  advantages  which  com- 
pose the  riches  of  the  Christian  in  these  words,  "  spoiled, 
circumcised,  buried.'' 

2.  In  the  second  place  let  us  remark  that  these  advan- 
tages, or  these  losses — as  you  regard  them,  are  expressed 
here  in  the  form  of  the  present,  and  even  of  the  past,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  future.  Supposing  them  to  be  advan- 
ta^s,  they  are  in  any  case  presented  here  as  accom- 
phshed  facts,  as  good  things  acquired,  and  not  as  good 
things  promised.  The  apostle  says,  "  You  have  been 
circumcised,  spoiled,  buried ;  you  are  raised ; "  so  closely 
does  he  connect  the  consequence  with  the  principle,  so 
inseparable  does  he  judge  them.  There  is  even  more  in 
this  passage :  St.  Paul  omits  the  principle,  the  work  of 
Christ  without  us;  at  least  there  is  no  formal  and  direct 
reference  to  it ;  he  passes  over  the  principle,  and  goes 
straight  to  the  consequence,  which  he  presents  not  as  a 
part  of  the  work,  or  its  crowning,  but  as  the  work  itself 
and  all  the  work. 

So  then  the  distinction  which  we  make  St.  Paul  does 
not  make ;  that  which  is  two  for  us,  whether  by  nature 
or  by  date,  is  only  one  for  him ;  advantages  and  losses, 
principle  and  consequence,  all  this  is  one.  That  which 
we  take  for  the  burden  connected  with  the  benefit,  Paul 
adduces  as  the  benefit  itself;  that  which  we  regard  as  the 
correspondence  on  our  part  with  the  work  of  Christ,  Paul 
presents  as  the  work  of  Christ,  as  a  part  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  our  favour.  There  is  in  this  that  which 
deranges  all  the  ideas  of  the  natural  man;  but  precisely 
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in  tliis  is  the  gospel ;  it  is  in  this  that  is  fonnd  its  essenodi 
its  subKmity,  its  folly.  He  who  does  not  nnderstand  it 
thus,  who  ivides  the  work  of  Christ  into  burdens  and 
benefits,  who  separates  this  work  absolutely  from  our 
correspondence  with  this  work,  knows  not  the  gospel, 
understands  it  not.  What  the  man  of  the  world  regards 
as  a  condition  of  the  benefit  is  that  which  Paul  regards 
as  the  benefit  itself.  This  is  the  characteristic  idea  of 
the  gospel ;  and  if  this  trait  be  cut  off,  nolMng  of  it  re- 
mains. But  let  us  now  see  the  detail,  or  the  different 
aspects  under  which  the  apostle  presents  these  riches  or 
this  fulness  of  Christ  in  us. 

He  presents  it  at  first  under  a  general  aspect,  as  con- 
taining all   the  advantages  whose  loss  the   Colossians 
regret,  or  which  others  would  cause  them  to  regret ;  and 
even  more,  for  Paul  does  not  admit  that  these  advantages 
are  lost,  he  says  that  the  fulness  of  Jesus  Christ  contains 
them.      And  you  are  complete  in  Him  (ver.   10);  He 
maintains  that  all  these  very  advantages  the  Colossians 
possess,  but  transformed,  spiritualized,  and  through  this 
realized  and  definite,  for  it  is  only  spirit  which  realises 
the  material,  the  latter  being  only  the  provisional  and 
external  form,  the  symbol. 

Thus  they  extolled  to  the  Colossians,  these  pagans  of 
yesterday,  the  work  of  circumcision,  and  made  them 
regret  the  want  of  it.  We  find  it  difilcult  to  understand 
how  any  could  make  them  regret  the  want  of  it.  And 
yet  this  is  only  our  own  history  under  another  nimie.  h 
it  not  too  common  and  too  natural  to  us,  when  the 
treasures  of  the  Spirit  are  offered  to  us,  to  regret  the 
material,  to  regret  and  ask  for  the  onions  of  Egypt  in 
presence  of  the  manna  f  to  ^|J9gi*6t  the  signs  in  presence 
of  the  things  signified  ?  They  wished  to  make  the 
Colossians  regret  Judaism;  but  Catholicism,  a  posthn- 
mous  or  resuscitated  Judaism,  have  we  never  regretted 
it  ?  do  we  never  envy  the  opus  operatum  which  we  find 
in  its  rites^  this  apparent  advantage  of  having  acooin- 
plished  our  duty  towards  God  by  lux  eztertial  aot^  cfa^ 
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cuxnscribed  in  a  giyen  moment  or  space^  whilst  the  spirit 
takes  no  part  therein  and  adds  nothing  to  it  f  to  haye 
accomplished  one's  dutj  by  this  finite  rite^  without  the 
Bpiiit  being  added  to  it  to  give  it  the  character  of  the 
infinite  T  Love  and  the  spirit  are  withont  limits ;  but  the 
material^  the  rite  is  limited;  and  when  we  wish  to  find 
in  the  rite  an  intrinsic  yalue^  something  which  is  suffi- 
cientj  loye  tod  the  spirit  take  their  wings. 

^^  ^p  ^p  ^^ 

Howeyer  it  be,  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians  (yer. 
11) :  Do  not  regret  circumcision;  you  haye  it,  and  in- 
deed a  better  one;  because  the  ancient  law  was  the 
image  of  the  new  you  haye  the  true  circumcision ;  that  is, 
the  spoiling  not  of  a  part,  a  fragment  of  the  flesh,  but  of 
the  whole  body  of  sin.  "  Such  is  the  circumcision  of 
Ghrist,  in  whom  you  haye  been  circumcised  with  a  cir- 
ctlmcision  not  made  with  hands  in  the  spoiling  (putting 
off)  of  the  body  of  the  flesh.'' 

St.  Paul  does  not  stop  at  this.  Tour  new  adyantages, 
says  he  (yer.  12),  haye  a  new  sign,  which  marks  their 
entire  superiority  oyer  those  adyantages  they  wish  you  to 
regret*  This  sign  is  baptism,  which  marks  not,  as  cir- 
cumcision^ a  partial  sacrifice,  but  a  death  and  then  a 
resurrection,  the  resurrection  of  a  new  man.  This  re- 
surrection, this  birth,  takes  place  by  means  of  faith; 
"  being  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God."* 

Now,  as  it  was  mightjr  in  God  to  raise  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  so  it  is  mighty  in  Him  to  raise  us  spirit- 
ually, to  giye  us  to  liye  again  through  faith  (Bom.  yi.  4, 
6).  This  spiritual  life,  like  that  of  the  body,  is  at  the 
^sposal  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  life;  it  is  not  our  work, 

^  Later  Note  of  Vinet — I  think  that  here  baptism  is  not  a  sign  which  the 
inofltld  opposes  to  another  sign,  to  oironmcision  as  a  sign — ^bat  tiiat  baji- 
tum  designs  rather  the  spiritual  £Mt  of  the  lading  aside  of  sin,  so  that  the 
tpofltla  opposes  to  an  external  sign,  oiromnoision,  a  spiritual  fact,  a  liying 
vsi^.    So  the  fhonght  of  St.  Panl  becomes  mote  logioal. 
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"  And  they  sent  to  Him  some  of  tlio  Pharisoos  and  of   Sio. 

the  Herodians,  that  they  might  ensnare  Him  in  discourse,  purim 

^ and  He 

•——~—^— rodiiDi 

The  wicked  expect  to  profit  by  the    removal  of  the 

righteous. 
What  is  good  passes  from  those  who  will  not  use  it  to 

those  who  will. 
Those  most    honoured    by    God  have  not  been   most 

honoured  by  men. 

Sec.  III.  (Mark  xii.  13-17 ;  Matt.  xxii.  15-22  ;  Luko  xx.  20-26.)  The 
priests,  having  failed  to  injure  Jesus  through  His  opposition  to  their  own 
aathority,  sought  to  draw  Him  into  collision  with  the  Roman  gOTemmont. 
The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  were  already  allied  in  hostile  purposes,  and 
■ome  of  them  were  employed  to  propose,  with  the  pretence  of  respect,  a 
dangerous  question.  It  was  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  free  the  Jews 
from  the  rule  of  foreigners,  and  therefore  not  sanction  that  rule  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  In  the  temple  the  question  was  asked,  if  the  heathen 
goTemment  was  thus  to  be  supported  ?  A  negatiye  reply  would  be  a  capital 
offence  against  the  Roman  emperor;  a  simple  affirmative  would  greatly 
offend  the  Jewish  people.  Instead  of  a  direct  answer,  Jesus,  knowing  their 
duplicity,  asked  for  the  current  coin.  This  was  a  clear  proof  that  Cassar 
was  then  the  supreme  i>olitical  authority  in  the  land ;  as  such  he  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  taxes  were  therefore  due  to  his  government.  What  was  due 
to  Caesar  might  be  paid ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  due  to  God. 
The  Divine  government  and  the  human  were  not  opi>osed,  as  the  questioners 
imagined.  They  might  be  in  opposition,  and  then  it  was  a  duty  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.  But  they  might  be,  and  generally  were,  in  accord- 
ance ;  and  then  submission  to  the  Irvine  government  required  submission 
to  the  human.  According  to  the  views  of  the  Jews,  the  subjects  of  the 
Messiah  could  not  be  the  subjects  of  Cnsar.  The  answer  of  Jesus  declared 
that  there  was  no  such  contrariety.  The  respective  provinces  of  the  two 
governments  were  distinct.  Taxes  were  not  among  the  things  which,  be- 
longing only  to  the  Divine  government,  should  be  paid  to  God  only.  The 
things  of  Cesar  are  chiefly  outward,  and  may  be  taken  by  force ;  the  things 
of  God  are  chiefly  inward,  and  must  be  given  freely.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility that  a  better  government  could,  by  violence,  be  substituted  for  the 
Soman ;  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  submit  to  that  foreign 
rale,  having  become  subject  to  it  through  their  sins  and  the  sins  of  their 
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"Then  they  ooming  Buy  to  Hinif  Ta«fliMr«  V* kaov  M 
Thoa  art  trothfal,  and  art  not  oarafiBl  aboBb  wqr  OM  (  fa 
Thoa  dost  not  look  to  the  ooontaiuiiBB  of  Bwn,  W 
teachest  trothfolly  the  Tray  of  Ood.  Il  it  ImrfU  to  gin  . 
tribate  to  CEeBar,  or  not  F  Shonld  m  gifib  Or  aotgiwt 
"  But  He  knowing  their  dimrimnUtioil,  Hid  to  -ftn* 
Why  are  yoa  proving  Me  T  Bring  Me  R  etaMahl  ttii  X 
may  see  it.  *'Then  they  brought  it.  AaA  Hs  Mid  to 
them.  Whose  is  this  likenesa  and.  Um  buoriptfai  f  Ha 
they  said  to  Him,  CffiBar's.  *' And  itt  np^  Jmbb  aai 
to  them,  Bender  what  is  Ceeur'i  to  Onnrf  and  whtk  m 
God's  to  God.    And  they  wtmdend  at  Hub.  . 

forefnthen.    There  ii  notbiogin  tUidMUsn  tofatU tk^feaiflirf^ 
people  to  improTO  their  goTenunaot,  at  to  «rt  of  a  fecrf^  |Bh%  #■! 

mcb  dttamptt  would  probkblj  be  migiivpaM  tM  bwaMri, 

UTbe  FhuiMOi,  the  moit  itiii^t  of  Ibc  Jeviah  Boot*,  inialtl  Uklia  ooaiUi 
iotbii  controTerart  and  the  Berodian*,  (lie  aapponcn  of  ilcrodutdcf 
tbs  Bomui  kdthoiity,  would  taks  t\:a  otiitT. 

u  St.  Lake  denribei  tbem  u  priiteiidiag  to  1m>  upright  meOi  Ud  H  pw- 
pMing  to  dsliTer  Him  to  the  gorcruor. 

11  The  dsnariui  wu  a  Boman  cniii  of  ailTer.  1»>  tliau  ■  (liilUng  is  iIm 
•od  the  nioal  pajmont  for  a  daj's  labatu.  It  bore  the  kiead  and  titid  «tQa 
etnpetor. 

UThii  if  not  Ml  argtuuMam  a,i  homiiiem  ,-  nor  ue  tfaora  auj  eiMiipIta 
oT  moh  TeMODiag  in  tbe  diiooiir'^<>K  o!  Jesus.  &i  the;  won  roedTinj  tte 
buuSts  of  the  Btnnan  goTenuneit,  it  -waa  but  jiut  that  Ui«;  •konJiI'ptjr  IL* 
Una.    M  the  eoin  of  the  oonutiy  <fab  not  daitned. 

II  Tha  printdpls  deolared  indncled  bd  answer  to  th«  qncEtwui  pfopoetd. 
In  nplj  to  the  qnaation  of  Fllnta,  Jcbqii  asurMd  Ui«t  H«  ww  •  ha^ 
but  that  Hia  kmgdoin  was  not  of  tbia  world  [John  irtU.  ac).  lu  tl»  Mat*- 
mant  of  politkil  dntie*  Bt.  Paol  make*  tlie  dnt;  of  (nbrniraloa  to  maala- 
tratea  the  ooaaegnenoa  of  anbrnieaiou  U)  the  Rupnnir  gonmor  i  ntd  ttlta 
to  the  Hrrioei  whieh  mlera  render  to  sodatj,  U  th*  r*wou  for  Uw  pq'iucol 
wblab  U  made  to  theni  (Smi.  nii.  6). 

The  best  tratha  may  be  declared  with  the  vrorat  intss- 
tions. 
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^'And  the  Saddnoees  came  to  Him.  who  say  that     Bio.! 
there  is  no  resurrection ;  and  they  questioned  Him,  say-  Saddooc 


All  governments  have  their  services,  and  consequently 

their  dues. 
No  earthly  governments  can  prevent  the  spiritual  service 

of  God. 
That  should  not  be  rendered  to  them  which  is  due  to  God 

only. 

Sec.  IV.  (Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  Matt.  xxii.  23-83 ;  Luke  xx.  27-40.)  The 
enflmiea  of  Jesoe  were  the  first  to  propose  their  questions ;  and  when 
they  were  foiled  others  oame  forward,  influenced  bj  cariosity,  and  seeking 
to  maintain  the  opinions  of  their  party.  The  Sadducees,  who,  from  teaching 
that  virtue  should  not  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  future  reward,  had  come 
to  deny  that  there  were  any  rewards  beyond  the  present  life,  proposed  their 
question.  They  argued  that  there  was  not  another  life,  because  no  satia- 
factory  answer  could  be  given  to  some  questions  respecting  it.  Jesus,  in 
replying  to  their  question,  told  them  that  they  were  in  error,  and  traced  this 
to  two  causes.  First,  they  wrongly  assumed  that  the  Divine  power  was 
limited  to  the  production  of  a  life  such  as  men  now  possessed.  And  secondly, 
they  disregarded  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which,  speaking  of  the  relation 
of  the  departed  to  God,  showed  plainly  that  they  were  still  alive  and  had  not 
perished.  The  existence  of  the  mind  apart  from  any  material  frame,  and  the 
future  resurreotion  of  the  decayed  body,  were  not  taught  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, nor  commonly  believed  by  the  Jews.  The  resurrection,  or  uprising,  which 
they  hoped  for,  was  of  the  persons;  and  the  life  which  they  expected  would  fol- 
low death,  was  not  deferred  to  the  distant  future.  Jesus  does  not  speak  here 
of  the  resurrection  of  dead  bodies,  but  of  the  restoration  of  men  from  the  state 
of  death.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  which  is  adduced  has  no  reference  to 
the  raising  up  of  bodies  from  their  graves ;  but  it  does  declare  the  new  lifis 
which  is  continued  with  G-od,  when  the  natural  life  has  disappeared  from 
men.  Snoh  a  life  was  denied  by  the  Sadducees  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  and  was 
proved  by  the  words  of  God.  St.  Paul  says  that  the  body  which  is  sown  is 
not  raised,  but  that  another  comes  from  it  (1  Cor.  xv.  36).  As  the  »owing 
ot  which  he  speaks  precedes  the  dying t  it  must  be  the  birth  into  this  world 
iriiieh  precedes  death,  and  not  the  burial  in  the  earth  which  follows.  Ha 
taught  that  we  have  a  heavenly  habitation  immediately,  when  the  earthly 
tent  is  taken  down;  and  that  we  have  immortal  gannents  at  onse,  when 
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And  the  aecoD^ 
offapring.  And 
took  her,  and  left 
also  died.  "  In  t 
wife  of  them  wi] 
wife. 

"  And  Jesna  in 
account  in  error, 
power  of  God  ?  ■ 
they  neither  man 
oa  angels  who  are 
"Bat  respectiu) 
have  you  not  read  i 
God  spoke  to  him 


IhB  mortal  ue  kid  uida 

(2  Cor.  T.  8). 

"  The  law  is  in  Deoi.  i 

"  Thii  qnestioa  *m  on 

^ttenal  „pUei  were  giroE 

"  3'-  Lake  giTCB  the  coi 

M8  dBemad  worthy  of  ths  i 

t!i»t|bey  oannot  die,  beioa 
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amd  the  Ood  of  Isaac,  a/nd  the  Ood  of  Jacob?  *'Heis 
not  tlie  Ood  of  the  dead^  but  of  the  living.  Yon  there- 
fore are  much  in  error. 


Div.lII.    Didactic  Discourses.    (XII.  28-44.) 

^  And  one  of  the   scribes  coming  forward,  having  mjf '5i 
heard   them  disputing,  perceiving   that  He  answered  Comma 


S7  St.  Luke  gives  in  addition  the  declaration  **  for  all  are  aliye  to  Him." 
He  also  states  that  some  of  the  scribes  commended  the  answer  of  Jesas, 
and  that  with  this  the  hostile  qnestioning  came  to  an  end.  St.  Matthew 
says  that  the  people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching. 

Gk)d  is  able  to  preserve  old  forms  of  life  and  to  produce 

new. 
Marriage,  birth^  and  death,  belong  only  to  the  earthly 

Ufe. 
The  mission  of  Moses  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 

Christ. 
They  who  are  now  dead  to  men  still  live  with  God. 

DxT.  III.  (Chap.  zii.  28-44.)  The  controyersial  colloquies  were 
followed  by  other  diisooarBes ;  and  of  these  four  are  now  related,  of  the 
highest  didactic  importance.  Three  of  these  are  given  by  St.  Matthew,  and 
two  fay  St.  Lnke ;  other  discourses  are  related  by  St.  John. 

Sbo.  L  (Mark.  xii.  28-84 ;  Matt.  xzii.  84-40.)  A  scribe,  who  was  a 
Pharisee  and  a  teacher  of  the  law,  but  not  one  of  the  enemies  of  Jesns, 
inqoired,  for  his  own  instniction  and  that  of  the  people,  which  was  the 
greatest  of  the  commandments.  In  reply  Jesas  referred,  not  to  any 
partienlar  precept  or  prohibition,  bat  to  two  comprehensiTe  statements 
respecting  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  men  should  cultivate, — the 
supreme  love  of  Ood,  and  the  love  of  others  as  of  themselves.  When  the 
questioner  acknowledged  that  these  were  better  than  all  outward  religious 
services,  he  was  commended  for  his  spiritual  discernment,  and  told  that  he 
was  near  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d.  The  law  of  Moses  was  in  part  like  other 
laws :  it  oontaioed  rules  of  acHan,  delivered  by  authority,  and  supported  by 
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ihem  wellj,  questioned  TTinij  Which  is  the  first  command- 
ment of  all  ?  ^  Then  Jesns  answered  him.  The  first  of 
all  the  commandments  is.  Sear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  is  ow 
Ood  ;  the  Lord  alone.  ^  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Ood  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  cdl 
thy  will,  cmd  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  first  com- 
mandment. '^  And  a  second  is  like, — ^this.  Thou  shcit 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  not  another 
commandment  greater  than  these. 

"  And  the  scribe  said  to  Him,  Well,  Teacher,  Thou 


rewards  and  penalties,  which  were  conneeted  with  conduct,  irrespectbe  d 
character ;  the  man  who  did  them  lived  and  prospered  hy  them.    But 
besides  these  rules  it  had  directions  referring  to  the  dispotitionM  of  iha 
mind,  which  are  not  within  the  province  of  ordinary  laws,  not  admitting 
of  definition  and.  enforcement;    and  these  are  of  the  highest  moment 
The  question  respecting  the  comparative  value  of  the  commands  was  modi 
discussed  among  the  Jews,  and  generally  with  a  reference  to  the  first 
class  of  commands,  those  concerning  actions.   Jesus  passes  over  these,  and 
selects  two  of  the  second  class,  respecting  dispositions. 

^  St.  Matthew  says  the  questioner  [was  one  of  the  Pharisees  who  came 
to  Jesus  after  the  colloquy  with  the  Sadducees,  but  does  not  describe  him 
as  an  opponent.  The  term  applied  to  his  inquiry,  proving,  does  not 
indicate  hostility ;  it  is  used  for  the  best  purposes,  or  for  the  worst.  The 
nature  of  the  question  shows  that  the  intention  was  good,  and  this  if 
confirmed  by  the  commendation  which  follows. 

V  The  quotation  is  from  Deut.  vi.  4,  5  ;  St.  Matthew  does  not  give  the 
declaration  which  precedes  the  command.  The  term  Lord  is  here  used  as  a 
proper  name,  and  cannot  be  combined  with  numerals  aa  a  general  noon. 
The  Hebrew  is  simply, — Jehovah  our  G-od,  Jehovah  one.  There  are  two 
propositions,  the  numeral  being  used  adverbially,  as  in  Zech.  xLv.  9. 

^  The  heart  figuratively  represents  the  mind  as  knowing.  The  three 
terms  in  the  Hebrew  text  refer  to  the  chief  manifestatioiis  of  mind,  is- 
telligenoe,  sensibility,  and  energy. 

SI  This  quotation  is  from  Lev.  xix.  18.  Instead  of  the  oamment  here 
given,  St.  Matthew  has  a  statement  of  the  dependenoet  on  these  two 
principles,  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

M  The  rep]y  of  the  scribe,  and  the  commendalioxi  1m  leeehed,  an 
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hast  spoken  tmly^  for  there  is  One^  and  there  is  no  other 
beside  Him.  ^  And  to  love  Him  with  all  the  mind^  and 
with  all  the  understandings  and  with  all  the  sool^  and 
with  all  the  strength ;  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self; — ^is  more  than  all  burnt  offerings  and  saorifiees. 
•*  And  Jesus  seeing  him,  that  he  answered  wisely,  said  to 
him.  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  l^ngdom  of  God.  And 
no  one  ventured  to  question  Him  any  more. 

^  And   Jesus  in  conversation  said,  teaching  in  the  The'£ 
temple,  How  do  the  Scribes  declare  that  the  Christ  is  Datid. 


mentioned  only  here.  St.  Lnke  does  not  relate  this  confenuitlon,  having 
bef6re  given  a  oonvenation  in  which,  by  another  lawyer,  these  two  eom- 
mandfl  were  given  as  the  principles  of  the  whole  law  (x.  27).  He  plaees 
after  the  eontroVereial  disoonrses  a  statement,  similar  to  that  here  made,  of 
the  oeesation  of  captions  questions.  Evidently  to  these  St.  Hark  refers, 
thongfa  he  has  reserved  the  statement  till  the  last  inquiry,  which  was  of  a 
different  character.  By  St.  Matthew  a  similar  statement  is  made  after  the 
next  oonversation. 

There  is  but  one  God,  who  is  to  be  supremely  loved 

and  honoured. 
Men  should  regard  the  good  of  others  with  desire  and 

delight,  even  as  their  own. 

8so..n.  (Mark  xU.  85-37 ;  Matt.  xxii.  41-46 ;  Lnke  xx.  41-44.)  After 
replying  to  various  qnestions,  Jesns  proposed  a  question  to  some  of  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  who  remained  with  the  multitude  when  the  oppo- 
nents had  gone  away.  On  their  answer  He  raised  an  important  inquizy, 
not  as  a  critical  puzzle,  nor  as  a  means  of  exposing  incompetency ;  but  to 
remind  of  the  Divine  appointment,  through  which  the  fulfilment  of  law  would 
he  secured ;  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  indications  which  O.  T.  prophecy 
afforded,  of  the  real  character  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  If  it  had  been,  as 
was  commonly  supposed,  an  earthly  kingdom,  the  son  of  David  could  not  also 
be  the  Lord  of  David.  But  this  was  declared  by  David,  and  was  taught  him 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.    The  Anointed  King,  whom  David  described  as  his 
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David^s  son  ?  "  For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  "  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  Sit  al  my  rigU 
hand,  until  I 'make  thy  adversaries  a  footstool  for  thy  feet" 
«'  David  liimself  then  called  Him  Lord ;  and  whence  is 
He  his  son  ?  And  a  great  multitude  were  hearing  Him 
gladly. 


Lord,  was  one  whose  kmgclom  belonged  to  all  ages  and  nations  of  msnldnd, 
and  must  therefore  be  spiritaal  and  Divine.  The  King,  who  was  Dand'i 
Lord  and  SaTioor,  was  also  to  be  an  everlasting  Priest,  by  whom  the  folfilment 
of  the  law  of  love  and  righteousness  wonld  be  secured.  Such  Jesns  deelntd 
Himself  to  be.  Standing  in  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  few  followers  who 
but  partially  understood  Him,  alone  anticipating  the  coming  events,  He 
expressed  tiie  assurance  that,  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  should  sit  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  that  all  which  was  in  opposition  woold  be 
made  subject  to  Him.   (Bom.  i.  4.) 

^  The  question  here  given  was  preceded,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  by  a 
question  addressed  to  Pharisees,  What  do  you  think  respecting  the  Christ? 
Of  whom  is  He  the  Son?  They  said  to  Him— Of  David.  And  so  the 
following  inquiry  is  given,  as  addressed  to  them. 

^  Psalm  cz.  also  foretells  the  great  number  of  people,  of  many  nations, 
who,  adorned  with  true  holiness^  would  become  the  willing  subjects  of 
Messiah's  kingdom.  It  then  declares  that  this  Divine  purpose  would ' 
be  realized  by  a  new  priesthood, — ^a  priesthood  of  character,  and  not  of 
ceremonies.  And  lastly  it  indicates,  that  the  opposition  of  earthly  king- 
doms would  be  overcome,  and  the  new  kingdom  be  established,  by  the 
temporary  humiliation  of  Him  whose  .  kingdom  and  priesthood  were 
peculiar,  universal,  and  everlasting.  The  use  here  made  of  this  psafan 
proves  that  it  was  regarded  by  all  as  unquestionably  the  prediction  of 
David.  Such  a  traditional  testimony,  apart  from  the  anUiority  of  Christ, 
wonld  be  more  trustworthy  than  modem  conjectures,  founded  on  the  tap- 
posed  superior  suitableness  of  the  composition  to  another  writer.  The 
military  expressions  of  the  psalm  should  be  taken  figuratively,  for  it 
teaches  that,  as  the  priesthood  of  Messiah  differs  from  the  Levitieal, 
so  does  His  kingdom  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  All  the  evan- 
gelists state  that  Jcsns  reasoned  from  the  declaration,  as  the  propheey 
of  David.  St  Matthew  also  says,  that  David  spoke  infiuenced  by 
the  Spirit;  by  St.  Luke  the  quotation  is  given  as  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  ^ 
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*•  And  He  said  to  them  in  His  teaching,  Beware  of    Sec.  I 
the    scribes,  who  like    walking  about    in   robes,   and  against 
greetings  in  the  broad  ways,  *®  and  first  seats  in  the  Scribes, 
synagogues,  and  first  couches  in  the  banquets;  ^®  who 
eat  up  the  houses  of  widows,  and  in  pretence  make  long 
prayers.    These  will  receive  a  heavier  sentence. 


David,  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  foretold  that  a  son 
of  his  would  rule  over  aJl^  and  acknowledged  Him  as 
his  Lord. 

Jesus  declared  that  He  was  this  Son,  and  that  His 
priesthood  and  kingdom  were  universal  and  ever- 
lasting. 

Ssc.  m.  (Mark  xii.  88-40 ;  Matt,  xxiii. ;  Lnke  xz.  45-47.)  The  last 
public  discourse  of  Jesns  in  the  temple  seems  designed  to  prevent  the 
good  effects  of  His  words  and  actions  on  the  minds  of  the  people  being 
hindered  by  the  anthority  of  their  teachers.  The  bad  character  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  is  therefore  declared.  8t.  Matthew  gives  a  more 
foil  acconnt  of  this  public  exposure  of  their  wickedness.  He  relates,  after 
the  cautions  addressed  to  the  disciples  and  the  people,  the  denunciation  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  lamentation  of  Jesos  over  the  impeni- 
tence and  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  The  brief  report  of  St.  Lake  is  similar 
to  that  of  St.  Mark,  referring  only  to  the  first  part  of  the  discourse.  In 
this  the  teachers  of  the  people  are  described  as  regarding  only  appearances 
and  the  honour  of  men;  and  as  being  really  marked  by  peculiar  in- 
humanity, and  religious  hypocrisy. 

w  According  to  St.  Matthew,  this  was  spoken  to  the  multitude  and  to  the 
disciples ;  according  to  St.  Luke,  to  the  disciples,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people. 

^  "V^th  more  knowledge,  there  is  more  responsibiUty:  and  more  wicked- 
ness, if  the  knowledge  is  not  rightly  used. 

The  outward  semblance  of  goodness  will  secure  human 
honour. 

They  who  pretend  to  be  better  than  others  may  be 
worse  and  more  guilty. 


6S6  The  Ootpel  tf  Bt.  JOA         ['■■Ul^B' 

Km.  IT.  «  And  sittmg  opposite  to  th*  ItMMiJ^  JMH  tM 
bring!  obsemng  how  the  mnltitade  cask  SMMHf  ibIbIIn  tMi> 
Bury.  And  many  rich  men  oaifc  jfl  IMdb  *^adMl^ft 
poor  widow,  coming  cast  in  two  )BtM%  lAiA  adf  • 
&rtlung.  **  And  calling  to  BjM  jSU^m  B»  Mil  to 
them,  Asanredly  I  declare  to  700*  tiM  ttil ^oornUot 
has  cast  in  more  than  all  who  out  into  th»  toMHif. 
**  For  all  cast  in  from  their  abimdimi,  Imt  lb*  flimbr 
porerty  cast  in  all  that  she  had.  Htm  irkSt «(  harSnag; 


Sic.  IV.  (Murk  xii.  il-U;  Lnlie  xii.  1-1.)  Jcbus  wm  dHing  In  On 
eomt  of  the  temple,  vliere  tlie  chests  nere  plaoed  t>r  the  teeoptioa  of  Tolli' 
tKTj  ofiericgB.  Utuiy  iiuli  m«u  pNseiileit  maah,  uid  «  poor  wUm 
braa^ht  bee  amaU  contribatiDn.  leeaa  direoted  th«  ■ll«Dticii  ot  tb* 
diBciplea  to  Uer  oflcring,  aud  declared  that  it  was  the  Uigsit,  tmiwim,  la 
proportion  to  her  meuu,  it  traa  the  greateit  expreiiioii  of  gntitods  ind  li 
desire  to  reader  soiqb  willing  Bcrvioo.  He  bad  ileelBred  that  they  »Lo  «« 
receiving  moch  honour  trom  men  nere  not  KpproTed  bj  God ;  aadnowM 
the  Borvice  of  one  deipiaed  bj  meo  He  pronomicea  the  Ligbeit  oomlnatid*- 
tioa.  The  costlj  ofCeringa  and  material  oUiglliQMnce  of  tbe  temple  vtr* 
of  Qo  Tolne  in  the  sight  of  God;  bat  Iho  lemt  lineere  cipnsBMiof 
■piritu&l  worsliip  ia  acceptable  to  Him.  This  leason  ioq>«cUn([  tbe  nnke 
of  the  heart,  and  the  worth  o{  lualarial  oScriagt,  spproptist^  taUan  lh« 
preceding  deelBratioiiB  of  dnt; ;  and  intrDdueus  the  toUowing  p 
TGBpectiDg  (h»  matfrial  temple. 

"  St.  Lake  merelf  deaeriboE  the  oSering  aa  tva  Biites.     Bt.  Ifaik  ^^  1 
the  Soman  tqnivalant. 

The  oTcots  imd  Eayitigs  related  bj  Bt.  John  ill.  80-SS  worn  v 
to  this,  vbeu  Jeans  had  gone  out  into  th-s  court  of  th«  Qeulilw. 

A  loving   mind  desires   to  hare   some    Eharo   i 

service  of  God. 
The  moral    standard   for   works   and    gifts    ia   ontirclj  j 

different  from  the  material. 
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T5B    FULNESS  OF    CHEIST   THE   RICHES  OF 

THE  BELIEVER. 

BY  ALEXANDRE  VINET. 
(TBANSLATED  BY  BEY.  M.  J.  EVANS,  B.  A.) 

"  For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  folness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye  are 
•omplete  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power :  in  whom 
also  ye  are  circnmcised  with  the  circmnoision  made  without  hands,  in  put- 
ting off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ : 
buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him  through  the 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And 
yon,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he 
quickened  together  with  him,  haying  forgiven  you  all  trespasses;  blotting 
out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  OS,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross ;  and  hanng  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  triumphing  OTer 
them  in  it.** — Col.  ii.  9-15. 

Wb  must  here,  first  of  all,  transport  ourselves  to  the 
standpoint  of  those  whom  the  apostle  immediately  ad- 
dresses— ^the  Church  at  Colosse. 

The  position  of  these  recent  converts  from  paganism 
was  pecuUar.  Yesterday  they  perhaps  said,  ''Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  '^  now  that  all  has  been 
given  them,  they  are  afraid  of  being  in  want  of  all. 
Those  who,  poor,  exclaimed  yesterday,  ''  We  are  rich,^' 
being  enriched,  to-day  exclaim,  "We  are  poor."  As 
the  apostle  would  say  to  others,  and  as  he  would  have 
said  yesterday  to  the  Colossians,  What  is  not  wanting  to 
you  ?  BO  to-day  he  says  to  them.  What  is  now  lack- 
ing? 

This  is  the  idea  of  our  text ;  and  the  argument  of  the 
apostle  is  one  of  great  and  overwhelming  force.  ''  The 
fulness  of  God  dwells  in  substance  in  Christ,"  says  Paul 
(ver.  9).  He  only  repeats  or  resumes  that  which  he 
has  before  Baid.    It  is  not  only  that  the  manifestations 
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of  God  are  in  Jesus  Christ;    God  dwells  in  Him  sub- 
stantially. 

To  this  declaration  regarding  Jesus  Christ  he  attaches 
another  regarding  ourselves,  and  presents  them  as  parallel 
the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  same  manner,  the  aposde 
seems  to  say,  as  the  fulness  of  God  dwells  in  Ghiist, 
so  the  fulness  of  Christ  dwells  in  the  believer;  Christ  is 
filled  with  God  substantially,  and  the  believer  is  filled 
with  Christ,  although  not  substantially;  "and  ye  are 
complete  in  (filled  with)  him''  (ver.  10). 

Behold  in  what  a  magnificent  sense  the  believer  is 
filled  with  Jesus  Christ !  Just  as  Jesus  Christ,  as  Son, 
doeth  all  that  He  seeth  the  Father  do  (John  v.  19),  so 
the  disciple,  the  Christian,  does  all  that  he  sees  his  Head, 
Jesus  Christ,  do.  All  the  essential  phases,  all  the 
solemn  moments  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  relation  to  the  believer,  have  their  repetition  in  the 
believer  in  relation  to  himself,  are  reproduced  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  believer;  and  this  reproduction  itself  is 
the  work  of  Christ.  "  We  have  been  made  one  plant 
with  him  in  the  conformity  of  his  death,''  says  St.  Paul 
(Bom.  vi.  5) ;  that  is  to  say,  we  form  a  continuation  in 
some  sort  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  branches  of  the  trunk, 
we  are  the  living  repetition  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is 
what  the  apostle  calls  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  man,  as  he 
has  spoken  of  a  fulness  of  God  in  Christ.  By  this  he 
implies,  beyond  doubt,  that  we  have  in  Bim  all  the  ad- 
vantages possible  or  desirable,  for  where  there  is  fulness 
nothing  is  wanting,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  that 
which  is  infinite. 

But  here  there  present  themselves  two  observations, 
before  proceeding  to  detail  the  riches  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  believer — observations  suggested  by  the  words  of 
the  apostle  himself. 

1.  Let  us  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  which  he  speaks,  and  which  form  this  wealth, 
must  seem  strange  to  the  eyes  of  the  natural  man. 
Under  the  name   of  advantages,  they  are  losses;  and 
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under  the  name  of  wealth,  it  is  poverty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
flesh ;  for  these  benefits  are  duties,  and  virtties — ^virtue, 
that  is  to  say,  a  force  against  oneself,  or  an  effort  of 
the  will  against  itself.  *'To  be  spoiled,  circumcised, 
buried/'  these  are  not  advantages  in  his  estimation; 
these  are  not  for  him  names  of  wealth;  he  will  give  them 
another  name.  He  will  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  consider 
these  losses  as  the  condition  of  an  advantage,  but  not  as 
that  advantage  itself,  which  is  nevertheless  the  idea  of 
St.  Paul  here,  for  he  details  the  advantages  which  com- 
pose the  riches  of  the  Christian  in  these  words,  "  spoiled, 
circumcised,  buried.^' 

2.  In  the  second  place  let  us  remark  that  these  advan- 
tages, or  these  losses — as  you  regard  them,  are  expressed 
here  in  the  form  of  the  present,  and  even  of  the  past,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  future.  Supposing  them  to  be  advan- 
tages, they  are  in  any  case  presented  here  as  accom- 
plished facts,  as  good  things  acquired,  and  not  as  good 
things  promised.  The  apostle  says,  "  You  have  been 
circumcised,  spoiled,  buried ;  you  are  raised ; "  so  closely 
does  he  connect  the  consequence  with  the  principle,  so 
inseparable  does  he  judge  them.  There  is  even  more  in 
this  passage :  St.  Paul  omits  the  principle,  the  work  of 
Christ  without  us;  at  least  there  is  no  formal  and  direct 
reference  to  it ;  he  passes  over  the  principle,  and  goes 
straight  to  the  consequence,  which  he  presents  not  as  a 
part  of  the  work,  or  its  crowning,  but  as  the  work  itself 
and  all  the  work. 

So  then  the  distinction  which  we  make  St.  Paul  does 
not  make ;  that  which  is  two  for  us,  whether  by  nature 
or  by  date,  is  only  one  for  him ;  advantages  and  losses, 
principle  and  consequence,  all  this  is  one.  That  which 
we  take  for  the  burden  connected  with  the  benefit,  Paul 
adduces  as  the  benefit  itself;  that  which  we  regard  as  the 
correspondence  on  our  part  with  the  work  of  Christ,  Paul 
presents  as  the  work  of  Christ,  as  a  part  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  our  favour.  There  is  in  this  that  which 
deranges  all  the  ideas  of  the  natural  man ;  but  precisely 
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in  this  is  the  gospel ;  it  is  in  this  that  is  found  its  essence, 
its  sublimity,  its  folly.     He  who  does  not  understand  it 
thus,  who  divides  the  work  of  Christ  into  burdens  snd 
benefits,  who  separates  this  work  absolutely  from  onr 
correspondence  with  this  work,  knows  not  the  gospel, 
understands  it  not.    What  the  man  of  the  world  regiurda 
as  a  condition  of  the  benefit  is  that  which  Paul  regards 
as  the  benefit  itself.     This  is  the  charaoteristio  idea  oi 
the  gospel;  and  if  this  trait  be  cut  off,  nothing  of  it  re- 
mains.   But  let  us  now  see  the  detail^  or  the  different 
aspects  under  which  the  apostle  presents  these  riches  or 
this  fulness  of  Christ  in  us. 

He  presents  it  at  first  under  a  general  aspect,  as  con- 
taining all  the  advantages  whose  loss  the   Colossians 
regret,  or  which  others  would  cause  them  to  regret ;  and 
even  more,  for  Paul  does  not  admit  that  these  advantages 
are  lost,  he  says  that  the  fulness  of  Jesus  Christ  contains 
them.      And  you  are  complete  in  Him  (ver.  10) ;  he 
maintains  that  all  these  very  advantages  the  Colossians 
possess,  but  transformed,  spiritualized,  and  through  this 
realized  and  definite,  for  it  is  only  spirit  which  realizes 
the  material,  the  latter  being  only  the  provisional  and 
external  form,  the  symbol. 

Thus  they  extolled  to  the  Colossians,  these  pagans  of 
yesterday,  the  work  of  circumcision,  and  made  them 
regret  the  want  of  it.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  could  make  them  regret  the  want  of  it.  And 
yet  this  is  only  our  own  history  under  another  name.  Is 
it  not  too  common  and  too  natural  to  us,  when  the 
treasures  of  the  Spirit  are  offered  to  us,  to  regret  the 
material,  to  regret  and  ask  for  the  onions  of  Egypt  in 
presence  of  the  manna  f  to  regret  the  signs  in  presence 
of  the  things  signified  f  They  wished  to  SGusJce  the 
Colossians  regret  Judaism;  but  Catholicism,  a  posthu- 
mous or  resuscitated  Judaism,  have  we  never  regretted 
it  ?  do  we  never  envy  the  opus  opercUum  which  we  find 
in  its  rites,  this  apparent  advantage  of  having  accom- 
plished our  duty  towards  Gt>d  by  an  external  actj  oir- 
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dunBoribed  in  a  given  moment  or  space^  whilst  the  spirit 
takes  no  part  therein  and  adds  nothing  to  it  ?  to  have 
accomplished  one's  duty  by  this  finite  rite^  without  the 
spirit  being  added  to  it  to  give  it  the  character  of  the 
infinite  ?  Love  and  the  spirit  are  without  limits ;  but  the 
material^  the  rite  is  limited ;  and  when  we  wish  to  find 
in  the  rite  an  intrinsic  value^  something  which  is  suffi-* 
cientjt  love  and  the  spirit  take  their  wings. 

:|e  ♦  He  ♦ 

However  it  be,  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Colossians  (ver. 
11) :  Do  not  regret  circumcision;  you  have  it,  and  in- 
deed a  better  one;  because  the  ancient  law  was  the 
image  of  the  new  you  have  the  true  circumcision ;  that  is, 
the  spoiling  not  of  a  part,  a  fragment  of  the  flesh,  but  of 
the  whole  body  of  sin.  "  Such  is  the  circumcision  of 
Christ,  in  whom  you  have  been  circumcised  with  a  cir- 
cumcision not  made  with  hands  in  the  spoiling  (putting 
oflT)  of  the  body  of  the  flesh.'* 

St.  Paul  does  not  stop  at  this.  Your  new  advantages, 
says  he  (ver.  12),  have  a  new  sign,  which  marks  their 
entire  superiority  over  those  advantages  they  wish  you  to 
reg^t.  This  sign  is  baptism,  which  marks  not,  as  cir- 
cumcision, a  partial  sacrifice,  but  a  death  and  then  a 
resurrection,  the  resurrection  of  a  new  man.  This  re- 
surrection, this  birth,  takes  place  by  means  of  faith; 
"  being  buried  with  him  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him,  through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of 
God.'^* 

Now,  as  it  was  mighty  in  God  to  raise  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  so  it  is  mighty  in  Him  to  raise  us  spirit  < 
^wJly*  ^  give  us  to  live  again  through  faith  (Rom.  vi.  4, 
5).  This  spiritual  life,  like  that  of  the  body,  is  at  the 
^sposal  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  life ;  it  is  not  our  work, 

*  Later  Note  of  Vinet. — I  think  that  here  baptiBm  is  not  a  sign  which  the 
apostle  opposes  to  another  sign,  to  ciroomcision  as  a  sign — ^bnt  that  hap- 
tunn  deiigns  rather  the  spiritual  fsiot  of  the  laying  aside  of  sin,  so  that  the 
apoiile  opposes  to  an  external  sign,  cironmcision,  a  spiritual  fiaeti  a  Unng 
itiUiy.    Bo  the  thought  of  Bt.  Paul  becomes  more  logical. 
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it  is  the  work  of  God,  who,  having  raised  Jesna  Ctrw*. 
personally,  raises  us  spiritually.  We  most  notice  here 
that  the  apostle  does  not  say,  Toa  must  bo  baptized,  jou 
must  die,  you  must  be  raised  ;  but.  You  have  been  bap- 
tized, you  have  died,  you  aro  raised ;  ho  anticipates  the 
final  result,  because — as  we  haye  remarked  above — al! 
the  results  are  contained  in  the  principle,  aa  the  whole 
oak  is,  in  germ,  in  the  acorn.  There  is  here  an  admirable 
movement,  an  aspiration  of  hope  and  faith. 

It  is  thus  that  God,  by  one  act,  does  for  tho  Coiossians     i'| 
two  things,  the  one  in  the  other ;  "  and  you  being  dead     j 
in  your  sins,"  says  tho  apostle,  "  and  the  circumcision  of    \ 
your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened"  (ver.lS).    That  is  to  esy,    \ 
they  were  rnQmbers  neither  of  the  new  covenant  nor  of  tiie    1 
old  covenant  of  the  law ;  they  were  dead  in  two  senses : 
in  the  first  place  in  an  absolute  sense,  dead  in  their  sins    J 
because   they  were    sinners  ;    and  in  the   second  place 
in  a,  rotative  sense,  dead  in  tho  uncircamcision  of  thmr 
flesh,  inasmuch  as  they  were  "strangers  from  the  cove- 
nants of  promise"  made  to  the  Jews.    Well,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  making  the  Colossians  Chnstians,  makes  them  in  some 
sort  Israolites,  and  they  are  put  in  posscesion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  people.     But  the  circumcision  of  Christ 
avails  them  far  beyond  the  circumcision  of  Abraham.    In 
introducing  them  at  once  into  the  privileges  of  the  new 
covenant,  Paul  leaves  them  nothing  to  regret  or  to  envy 
in  the  privileges  of  the  old  covenant,  for  they  enter  into 
advantages  much  greater.     Both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
benefit  of  God  renders  us  all  equal,  and  caoses  all  tem- 
poral or  superficial  inequalities  to  disappear;  "he  hath 
quickened  ua  together. 

Whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  we  were  all  equally  dead, 
for  in  death  there  is  no  distinction.  What  siguificanoo 
have  inequalities  in  death  ?  What  advantage  can  one 
dead  person  have  over  another,  since  to  have  an  adran- 
tage  one  must  be,  one  must  live  ?  Those  whom  God 
quickens,  or  whom  He  causes  to  paea  from  death  nnto 
Hfe,  "  in  freely  forgiving  them  all  tneir  trespasssa/'  weie 
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all  eqnal^  because  they  were  all  dead.    Behold  how  Paul 

overthrows  the  arguments  of  the  Jews,  and  scatters  the 

regrets  of  the  Colossians:  the  Jews  who  pride  themselves 

on  the  advantages  conferred  upon  them  by  the  law,  and 

the  temple,  etc.,  are  dead  as  you;   what  have  you,  O 

Colossians,  to  envy  in  the  dead  ? 

*  *  *  * 

What  more  will  you  ?  what  can  you  regret  ?  says 
Paul  to  them.  Can  it  be  this  law  of  ordinances,  of  rites 
(ver.  14),  which  has  no  more  place  in  the  gospel  ?  Know 
that  the  true  Israelites  understood  it  not  as  you ;  they 
understood  it  as  true  Christians ;  they  understood  it  as 
St.  Paul ;  this  law  of  rites  was  for  them,  as  for  him,  a 
*'  handwriting  which  was  against  them  ^' ;  for  what  did 
this  law  accomplish,  but  to  declare  the  necessity  for  a 
satisfaction  which  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  render  ?  This 
sign,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  does  it  not  attest  that  the  satis- 
faction has  not  yet  been  accomplished?  Now,  the  satisfac- 
tion having  taken  place,  the  handwriting  has  been  de- 
stroyed. If  then  you  wish  these  rites,  you  renounce  the 
advantages  of  that  work  which  has  been  accomplished ; 
if  you  wish  the  work  that  has  been  done,  you  must  re- 
nounce the  rites  which  announce  that  this  work  is  yet  to 
be  done,  for  in  presence  of  the  reality  the  sign  dis- 
appears ;  the  rites  ought  now  to  disappear,  as  the  stars 
of  the  night  are  extinguished  before  the  day,  or  as  the 
dawn  is  absorbed  in  the  noontide  heat.  ^'  St.  Paul 
maintains,''  says  Calvin,  "  that  the  ceremonies  have  been 
abolished.  And  to  prove  it  he  compares  them  to  a  note 
of  hand  by  which  God  held  us  bound,  that  we  might  not 
be  able  to  deny  we  were  guilty.  Now  he  says  we  have 
been  so  delivered  from  condemnation,  that  the  hand- 
writing of  it  itself  has  been  blotted  out,  that  there  should 
be  no  more  memorial  of  it.''    {Calvin,  in  loco.) 

But  how  has  this  handwriting,  which  witnessed 
against  us,  been  destroyed  ?  '^  It  hath  been  taken  out  of 
the  way,"  says  Paul,  "  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  nailed 
ib  to  his  cross."     Jesus  Christ  has  put  Himself  in  our 
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place^  He  has  paid  for  ns^  and  this  especially  by  His 
sacrifice. 

The  ColossianSy  and  the  false  teachers  who  cormpi 
them,  do  not  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  has  borne  our  siM 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  has  borne  the  ourso  of 
the  law.     He  has  therefore  destroyed  all  malediction  in 
regard  to  us ;  now  the  law  of  rites  signified  no  otiier 
thing.     The  satisfaction  is  then  made  by  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  if  the  debt  is  paid  He  has  blotted  it  oat, 
made  void  the  note  of  hand ;  this  then  ought  to  be  torn, 
and  according  to  the  energetic  expression  of  St.  Paul  ii 
has  been  pierced  with  a  nail.     But  if  Jesus  Christ  has 
not  abolished  the  rites  which  attest  that  a  sacrifice  is 
necessary  to  expiate  sin.  He  has  not  accomplished  this 
sacrifice.     We  must  therefore  renounce  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  wrought  the  work  of  expiation,  or  renounce  the 
preservation  of  this  handwriting.     The  reasoning  of  the 
apostle  proceeds  yet  further ;  not  only  does  he  show  the 
Cfolossians  that  the  handwriting  exists  no  longer,  but 
that  they  are  very  rash  to  demand  again  this  law  of 
rites.  Do  you  not  see,  says  Paul,  that  this  law  of  rites  is 
contrary  to  you,  hostile?  and  that  you  cannot  re-establish 
it  without  placing  yourself  under  the  government  of  the 
law,  which  as  law  is  implacable  ? 

3fC  1*  •!»  9^ 

Now  (ver.  15)  what  do  you  regret,  or  what  is  wanting 
to  you  ?  Do  you  need,  like  the  Israelites,  companions  of 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  gods  who  shall  go  before  you  f 
But  you  have  this  in  Jesus  Christ.  These  good  ang^els 
whom  you  adore,  and  these  evil  angels  whom  you  fear, 
are  unauthorized  divinities  whom  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
triumph  leads  after  Him  as  captives,  prisoners,  the  evil 
as  vanquished  foes,  the  good  as  involuntary  usurpers : 
"having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a 
show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  on  the 
cross.^^  ...  It  is  thus  Paul  chastises  by  his  word 
the  disquiet  and  unjust  regrets  of  the  Colossians.  It  is 
thus  he  reproves  them  for  wishing  to  give  supports  or 
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aids  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Mediator,  and  to  complete, 
by  the  works  of  a  dead  law,  the  finished  work  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

There  remains  now  the  question.  Do  we  not  bear  our 
part  in  these  reproaches  ?  Is  that  principle  destroyed  in 
us,  which  led  the  Colossians  to  add  something  to  Jesus 
Christ  ?  And  if  there  are  not  with  us  the  superstitions 
and  additions  of  the  Colossians,  does  Jesus  Christ  sujffice 
for  ns  in  His  simplicity  ?  Do  we  accept  willingly,  in  its 
naked  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of 
gratuitous  salvation,  and  consequently  of  an  abandon- 
ment, without  reserve,  to  the  mercy  of  God  ?  Would  we 
not  wish  to  add  something  to  this  ?  Do  we  not  furtively 
cast  into  the  balance  something  of  our  own,  to  make 
weight,  whilst  we  diminish  the  weight  of  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  ?  This  is  a  question  upon  which  we  have 
all  to  examine  ourselves. 


Christ  Jesus  the  Mediator. 

**  One  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesas." — 1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

In  the  context  the  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to  make 
supplication,  etc.,  for  all  men ;  to  bear  them  on  his  mind 
at  the  throne  of  grace;  to  pray  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  path  of  death,  and  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  apostle  enforces  this  ex- 
hortation by  a  two-fold  argument;  it  "is  good,  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour.^'  It  is  in 
accordance  with  His  will  that  all  men  should  be  prayed 
for.  Do  not  limit  your  prayers.  Grasp  the  wide  world 
with  its  teeming  myriads  of  precious  but  perishing 
souls,  with  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer,  and  carry  it  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  asking  Grod  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon 
it  and  to  save  it.     The  other  argument  is.  He  willeth 
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"all  men  to  be  saved."  He  hath  "no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked."  It  is  contrary  to  His  loving 
nature  to  banish  them  to  outer  darkness ;  but  when  they 
die  in  their  sins  He  is  under  the  necessity  of  so  doing. 
Every  soul  Satan  succeeds  in  ruining,  he  robs  God  of  a 
child,  heaven  of  a  citizen.  The  proof  that  it  is  His  irill 
that  all  should  be  saved, — Christ  Jesus  gave  "himself  a 
ransom  for  all."  Our  world  is  a  redeemed  world.  Christ, 
having  assumed  our  nature,  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  every  individual.  Mankind,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
redeemed.  We  can  go  to  every  individual  throughout 
the  wide  world,  and  unhesitatingly  say,  '^  You  are  not 
your  own  :  ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify 
God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." 
Christ  the  ransomer  is  also  Christ  the  mediator. 

I.  The  Necessity  of  a  Mediator. 

A  mediator  is  one  who  interposes  between  two  parties 
who  are  at  variance,  to  propose  terms  which  both  can 
comply  with  and  thereby  become  reconciled,  or  to  obtain 
some  favour  for  thiB  oflFenders  from  the  offended.  God  is 
the  offended,  we  are  the  offenders;  yet  He  is  willing 
to  forgive  and  to  receive  us  to  His  favour. 

But  there  are  difficulties  existing — a  mighty  gulf  sepa- 
rating us.  He  cannot  cross  to  us ;  we  cannot  cross  to 
Him. 

His  holiness  is  one  obstacle.      '^  He  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  evil.^'     ^'He  cannot  look  on  iniquity." 
Anything  unholy  attempting  to  approach  Him  would  be 
at  once  consumed.     This  holiness  will  not  make  the  least 
allowance  for  sin,  nor  overlook  one  act  of  guilt.    It  is, 
and  for  ever  will  be,  at  variance  with  everything  of  a 
sinful  nature.     It  has,  and  for  ever  will  have,  an  un- 
changeable antipathy  towards  everything  that  is  impure 
or  unholy.     Guilty  and  polluted  as  we  are,  we  cannot 
approach  that  Holy  Being  without  being  at  once  con- 
sumed as  were  Korah  and  his  companions.     We  at  once 
see  the  necessity  of  a  mediator. 

His  justice  is  another  obstacle.     '' Justice  and  judg- 
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ment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.'^  The  justice  of 
the  Most  High  stands  in  threatening  array  against  every 
sinner,  and  over  him  it  pronounces  the  solemn  verdict, 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die/'  Apart  from  Christ, 
the  Most  High  can  no  more  lay  His  hand  on  the  guilty 
sinner  who  is  sinking  into  the  deep  abyss  of  ruin,  and 
snatch  him  from  the  everlasting  burnings;  He  can  no 
more  release  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  broken  law,  or 
write  pardon  on  the  catalogue  of  his  sins — than  He  can 
forget  His  Son's  agony  in  Gethsemane,  or  His  suflTerings 
on  Calvary. 

Maintaining  the  Iwnour  and  dignity  of  His  government 
was  another  obstacle.  The  great  Legislator  of  heaven 
has  enacted  a  law  that  sin  must  be  punished,  that  death 
must  be  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  When  man  trans- 
gressed, if  Divine  justice  with  flaming  sword  and  frown- 
ing brow  had  chased  the  guilty  one  down  to  the  abodes 
of  darkness  and  of  death.  He  would  have  acted  quite 
consistently  with  the  law  He  laid  down.  But  for  the 
Divine  Legislator  to  disregard  the  law  He  made,  and 
allow  sin  to  pass  unpunished,  the  transgressor  to  escape, 
would  be  to  annul  all  law,  to  destroy  all  government. 
This  He  could  not  do.  He  could  hurl  the  thunders  of  a 
broken  law ;  He  could  wreak  the  fierceness  of  Divine 
vengeance ;  He  could  pour  out  all  the  vast  heaps  of  accu- 
mulated wrath  on  the  innocent  head  of  His  well-beloved 
Son;  He  could  command  the  sword  to  awake  and  to 
smite  His  Fellow;  He  could  withdraw  His  presence  in 
the  hour  of  His  Son's  bitterest  agony,  and  He  could 
allow  His  life-blood  to  flow :  but  to  cast  the  least  re- 
flection on  the  glory  of  His  own  government,  or  the 
least  stain  to  appear  on  His  own  governing.  He  could 
not  do.  That  peace  on  earth  and  glory  to  Grod  may 
harmonize,  there  must  be  a  mediator. 

Thus  we  have  noticed  the  need  of  a  mediator  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  The  mediator  is  equally  necessary  on 
the  part  of  man.  Man  has  fallen  from  the  heights  of 
innocence,  holiness,  and  happiness^  into  the  depths  of 
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Prom  this  subject  we  learn — 1.  To  admire  the  wisdom 
of  Qt)d  in  providing  such  a  Mediator.  2.  The  love  of 
Christ  in  occupying  such  a  position.  3.  The  folly  of 
sinners  in  rejecting  this  Mediator. 

Qrimpo,  Salop.  I.  Watkins. 


Intellect  and  Christ, 


*<  Mow  when  Jeans  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Jndca  in  the  dftys  of  Herod 
the  kin^,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  wo  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." — Matt.  ii.  1,  2. 

Thx&s  are  two  important  events  in  life :  the  day  of  our 
birth^  and  the  day  of  our  death.  The  interest  of  these 
events  depends  upon  our  character  and  station  in  life.    A 

Sauper  is  bom  and  buried  without  notice  ;  the  birth  or 
eath  of  a  prince  may  affect  the  destiny  of  nations. 
Christ^s  birth  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  men 
in  all  time.  For  thousands  of  years  it  was  foretold^ 
expected^  and  anxiously  desired.  Christ  was  a  light  to 
gmde^  a  Saviour  to  redeem^  a  King  to  judge. 
This  passage  teaches : — 

I.  That  men  of  intellectual  cultuse  have  inquiesd 
EARNESTLY  AFTEB  Christ.  '^  Behold^  there  came  wise  men 
from  the  east,  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of 
the  Jews?''  They  were  men  of  culture ,  ^' wise  men;''  they 
were  anxious  inquirers,  ^^  where  is  he  ?  "  The  followers 
of  Christ  have  chiefly  been  men  of  ordinary  culture. 
''  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble  are  called;  but  God  hath  cnosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  ^orld  to  confound  the  wise,  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty."  The  disciples  were  fishermen 
and  publicans,  and  it  was  the  common  people  that  heard 
Christ  gladly.  Yet  His  followers  have  not  been  exclusively 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  In  eveiy  age  great  and 
good  men  have  inquired  anxiously  after  Christ.  In  the 
patriarohal  dispensation   MoseSj  Abrahamj  Josephj  and 
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and  conscience.  It  is  important  to  find  healthy  or  wealth, 
or  friends ;  but  the  most  blessed  discovery  of  all  is  to 
find  Christ.  When  a  man  knows  Christ  has  come,  he 
will  find  where  He  is. 

rV.  Men  op  intkllectual  culture  have  rendered  the 
MOST  devout  homage  TO  Christ.  ^' Havo  come  to  wor- 
ship him.^'  (1)  Here  is  a  recognition  of  Christ's  supre- 
macy. (2)  llere  is  a  declaration  of  their  devotion.  Man 
is  a  worshipper;  Christ  claims  our  worship;  Christ  is 
worthy  of  our  worship.  We  must  worship  Christ  intelli- 
gently.  We  must  worship  Christ  devoutly.  We  must 
worship  Christ  practically, 

Stochport.  Joseph  Woodhouse. 


The  Grace  of  Ood  Appearing. 

**  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeih  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  ns  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world." — Tit.  ii.  11, 12. 

By  the  "  grace  of  God  '^  in  the  text  we  understand  the 
gospel. 

I.  The  gospel  in  its  characteristic :  '^  For  the  grace  of 
God/'  etc.  1.  It  originated  in  God's  grace.  2.  It  reveals 
God's  grace,     3.  It  communicates  God's  grace. 

II.  The  gospel  in  its  appearance :  '^  For  the  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared."  The  plan 
of  salvation  was  gradually  developed.  1.  It  appeared  in 
promises.  2.  In  types  and  shadows.  3.  In  substance,  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 

III.  The  gospel  in  its  teaching:  "teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts/'  etc.  The  gospel 
teaches  the  whole  duty  of  man.  1.  It  teaches  him  what 
course  he  is  to  renounce :  "denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts.''  2.  It  teaches  him  what  course  to  pursue :  "  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  These 
three  terms  take  in  the  whole  duty  of  man;  all  the  other 
virtues  emanate  from  these,  either  single  or  united.    We 
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have   man's  duW — (1)    In  reference  to  himself,  "live 
soberly •''      (2)  In  reference  to  his  fellow-men,  "right- 
eonsly/'     (3)  In  reference  to  his  God,  ''^'godly/' 
St.  Bride's,  Monmouth.  J,  Mosqan. 


Hea/rt  Searchings, 

**  And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  Cor  me  vitk 
all  your  heart." — Jkb.  xxix.  13. 

1.  Man,  through  all  the  ages  of  time^  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  principle  of  reform.  The  pathway  of  the 
generations  has  been  trodden  amidst  the  Babel-tongaed 
shouts  of  '^  Progress  1"  The  landmarks  of  our  forefafliers 
have  been  overpassed.  The  Utopianism  of  one  day  has 
been  the  commonplace  of  the  next.  The  development 
of  this  principle  has  been  diverse — ^the  application  one. 
True  progress  has  ever  been  characterized  by  diligent 
resea/rch.  For,  although  we  may  occasionally  stumble 
across  a  fundamental  law,  still  it  is  the  policy,  as  it  has 
ever  been  the  practice,  of  prudence,  to  estimate  its  worth 
and  gauge  its  capabiUties  ere  it  be  made  a  rule  of  life. 
And  so  we  may  well-nigh  estimate  the  excellence  of 
acquirement  by  intensity  of  endeavour  to  attain,  and 
calculate  worth  bv  the  economics  of  moral  labour.  So 
is  it  in  our  Christian  life.  We  are  accustomed  to  value 
the  attainments  of  difficulty;  so  all  spiritual  progress 
must  be  the  outcome  of  diligent  "  searching.'^ 

2.  This  searching  is  the  child  of  necessity.     As  all 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  inquiry,  so  is   inquiry  the 

S reduction  of  accomplishment.  For  possession  begets 
esire ;  the  perfecting  of  one  design  reveals  the  incom- 
pleteness of  another,  or  the  converse ;  the  failure  of  one 
scheme  throws  into  bolder  relief  the  success  of  another. 
Mental  conquest  reveals  our  ignorance.  Cruoifixioii  of 
the  flesh  is  the  birth  of  the  spirit;  the  sad  wail  of  the 
world's  requiem  forms  the  prelude  to  the  gweUiiig  ^'  aong 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb/' 
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3.  The  searching^  to  be  snccessAil;  must  also  be  tho- 
rough :  ''with  all  your  heart/'  The  discoveries  of  insin- 
cerity are  accidental.  ''  Heart  sea/rchings ''  are  illumined 
by  the  light  of  heaven. 

Application — (1)  The  ultimate  and  inevitable  object 
of  search^  ''me."  (2)  The  certainty  of  success  assured^ 
dependent  only  upon  the  one  condition  named^  i.e, 
earnestness,  "  Ye  shall  find  me"  (3)  "  Searching  "  is 
not  always  strenuous  exertion;  study  the  might  of 
systematic  inaction,  "Canst  thou  by  searching  (alone) 
find  out  God  V  ''Wait  patiently  for  him.''  "  Stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God."  (4)  Note  the  individual 
reference  of  the  text:  "  Ye  shall  seek  me,and^nd  me/' 
etc. 

Blackhwrn.  T.  H.  B. 


Da/mnation. 

*<He  that  belieTeih  and  is  baptized  ahaU  be  sayed,  but  be  tbat  belieTeih 
not  shall  be  damned." — Mask  xyi,  16. 

Christ's  "  sayings "  determined  the  destiny  of  all  who 
heard  them,  and  this  peculiarity  He  specially  pointed  out 
as  enduring  for  ever.  To  have  heard  these  "  sayings " 
is  to  have  incurred  the  gravest  responsibility.  A  man 
may  read  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  treat  the  reasoning 
witJi  contempt  without  endangering  his  fate ;  but  no  maxi 
can  read  Christ's  "  sayings  "  without  finding  "  saved  " 
upon  one  side  and  "  damned  "  upon  the  other.  Is  this 
dogmatism  on  the  part  of  Christ  ?  Undoubtedly.  Ood 
must  be  dogmatic.  If  God  could  hesitate.  He  would  not 
be  God.  Do  we  stumble  at  the  solemn  words,  "  He  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned"?  Why  should  weT  An  agriculturist  says 
practically,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  say  to  every 
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creature  that  there  is  n  particular  season  for  aowiay  1 

he  that  believeth  shall  bo  saved — shall  have  a  harvnt; 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  bo  lost  —  shall  hare  no 
hairest."  There  is  tlina  a  gospel  of  a^cultore :  why 
not  a  gospel  of  salvatiou  ?  Men's  disbelief  of  God  will 
damn  them  in  farminj^ ;  why  not  in  religion  ?  Does  Gud 
speak  decisively  in  the  one  case,  and  hesitatingly  in  the 
other?  There  must  ha  a  climacteric  point — ■&  point  of 
saving  or  damning — in  all  the  declarations  of  God, 
because  He  has  spokcu  tho  ultimad^  word  on  aD  the 
subjects  which  He  hiis  disclosed.  Tho  frvtk  upon  any 
matter,  high  or  low,  is  the  point  of  salvation  or  diunna- 
tion.  The  man  who  merely  points  out  the  right  road  to 
a  traveller  is  in  a  position  (with  proper  modificMion  of 
the  terms)  to  say  to  that  traveller,  "Ho  that  believetli 
shall  he  savedj  he  tiiat  believeth  not  shall  be  damned;" 
in  other  words,  "  Go  thus,  and  yoa  will  reach  the  object 
of  yonr  jonmey ;  but  go  so,  and  you  will  never  reach  it." 
This  is  the  position  which  Christ  assumes,  "  He  thiit 
believeth  me  hath  life ;  he  that  believeth  not  me  hath  noi 
hfe,"  Is  snch  a  projection  of  His  personality  consistent 
with  Hia  being  simply  ono  who  spoko  with  "  the  aathori- 
tative  tone  and  earnestness  of  a  Jew  "  ? — "  Ecce  Dciu," 
hy  Joseph  Paresr,  D.D. 


Original  Depr(tmty. 


.  Mkk  may  come  upou  the  doctrine  of  original  deprarilf 
in  one  of  two  differont  ways.  For  example,  they  may 
come  npon  it  as  a  dogma  in  theology;  the  first  thing  | 
that  some  theologians  do  is  to  assail  human  natmw,  to  il 
describe  it  as  being  covered  with  wounds  and  bruises  nuil  l 
putrefying  sores,  anil  as  deserving  nothing  bat  c^thiI  J 
burning.  Hmnan  nature  resists  this  as  a  slander :  itMvSi  4 
"No;  I  have  good  iiupulsos,  upward  desires,  goncruosl 
emotuns   towards  luy   fellow-crtiatures ;    1  resent  your! 
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theological  calumnies."  So  much  for  the  first  method  of 
approaching  the  doctrine.  The  second  is  totally  unlike 
it.  A  man,  for  example,  heartily  accepts  Jesus  Christ, 
studies  Him  with  most  passionate  devotion,  and  grows 
daily  more  like  Him,  in  all  purity,  gentleness,  and  self- 
oblivion.  From  this  altitude  he  looks  back  upon  his 
former  self;  he  compares  the  human  nature  with  which 
he  started  with  the  human  nature  he  has  attained,  and 
involuntarily,  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  contrast,  he 
says,  "  I  was  bom  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity.''  This 
conclusion  he  comes  to,  not  by  dogmatic  teaching,  but 
by  dogmatic  experience;  what  he  never  could  have 
understood  as  an  opinion  he  realizes  as  a  fact. 

Suppose  a  tree  to  be  conscious,  and  let  it  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  growing  into  a  right  understanding  of 
this  hard  doctrine.  Tell  the  tree  in  April  that  it  is  bare 
and  ungainly  in  appearance;  very  barren  and  naked 
altogether.  The  tree  says,  ^'Nay;  I  am  rooted  in  the 
earth ;  my  branches  are  strong ;  I  live  in  the  light ;  I 
drink  the  dew ;  and  I  am  beautiful ;  the  winds  rock  me, 
and  many  a  bird  twitters  on  my  boughs.'*  This  is  its 
April  creed.  Go  to  the  same  tree  after  it  has  had  a  sum- 
mer's experience ;  it  has  felt  the  quickening  penetration 
of  the  solar  fire,  quenched  its  thirst  in  summer  showers, 
felt  the  sap  circulating  through  its  veins ;  the  leaves  have 
come  out  on  branch  and  twig,  the  blossoms  have  blushed 
and  bloomed  through  long  days  of  light ;  fruit  has  been 
formed  and  mellowed  into  maturity.  Now  hear  the  tree  ! 
^'  I  am  not  what  I  was  in  April ;  my  very  identity  seems 
to  be  changed ;  when  men  called  me  bare  and  rugged  I 
did  not  believe  them  a  few  months  ago ;  now  I  see  what 
they  meant — their  verdict  was  sound  :  I  thought  the 
April  light  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  blazing 
splendour  of  the  later  months ;  I  liked  the  twitter  of  the 
spring  birds,  but  it  is  poor  compared  with  the  song  of 
those  that  came  in  June :  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
'  again." — Ibid, 


7(H)  (in'tn.'i  (if  S'^nnovs. 

Ciir^sf  liijvi'f'iiuj  J/iw. 

''  .li  5U:<  sni«l  untf  liim.  If  tb'Mi  \vilt  W  perfect,  po  and  sell  that  than  l.aM. 
wvA  '.MN.  t'»  tlu'  p'M.r,  M'.i'l  ili-'ii  <li!ilt  Imvo  trca5ure  in  hcareo ;  aud  oorr. 

:i!:-.l  f'U'W  I.:.'."      MaII.  \'A.  21. 

'I'm:   youni;  mr^n  iiirulo  out  that  he  was  nothinff  les- 
tli:ni  :m  cmhodiiiuMU  nftho  IVcaloguo, — ho  had  crathered 
tlh^    vtTv   cl'MiiiMiis  of  Ills  lii'o  at  Sinai.     Surely  Christ 
(••Mi]«l  T.'i  r«*-i^i  this  iTiiporsfniatioii  of  the  Ten  CoraraanJ- 
iiifiiT^.     They  wrrr  writtou  on  tables  of  stone,  but  here 
WM-i  n  \[\\)\k)  i»f  llsli.     (Mirist  was  actually  more  exactin? 
\\\\\\  this  y-Min;^  iiiMii — rofjuiroil  more  of  him  than  Ho  re- 
<|uirr<l   «'l'  tlio   |>iil)lir:r.i,    i  ho    achilteress,   and   the  thi'/f. 
Wiiy  11"!  ?     Tail  Turn  cnn  n»a('h  higher  than  short  inori. 
()i!uT<  l)i-onirli'    notliin^'*  1nit   sin,  this  nuiii  brought  ihi; 
Dcc.-iloLrup  withonl  (as  ho  iniairined)  a  wrinkle  or  a  stain. 
What    woinlrr,   tlion,   ^^rrinu*  that  strait  is  the  gate  auJ 
naiTow  \<  th«'  way,  that    (.'lirist  sliould  answer,  *•  Go  a!i«l 
M'll  'il]  that  liioii  h"»<t,  and  irive  it  unto  the  poor,  and  fol- 
h»\v  ni"*'  y     'rh«'  man  had  irrown  prosperous,  with  all  hi< 
coinnriinhncnt-ki'i'pinLr,  -'ind  now  lie  required  to  be  pulled 
sliarplv  n]>  <>n  ilu*  sith'  of  lii<  wraith,  to  see  whether  tho 
c''»Tnniand'!a*nts    or    tin*    money    had  the  greater    hoM 
u])oii  Ijiiii.     Thon^  was  no  otlior  method  of  meeting  tho 
r',\<.\     'rii'»  fortro-s  of  s«'lf  must  be  stormed.     Every  prop 
inu<r   1»«^  struck   down,  ovory  link  broken,  or  he  must 
r.'inain  ont^idc  tho  strait  irato.     The  young  man  knew  not 
tliat  tho  irJiTos  to  all  sri'vat  kingdoms  are  strait,  and  thai 
llio  ways  aro  nai-niw  ;  h'^  luid  tliought  much  of  the  king- 
dom,  hnt    n(»thinij:  of  tlio  wav.     This  instance  certaiulv 
shows  thai  Chri-t  di<I  ?iM  cnro  to  give  merely  numerical 
sH'on^rh  to  IIi<  (?:in>i\    Witli  Tlim,  as  with  all  true  calcu- 
laio?'-,  ilic  (|ur-ri<.»n  w:!-  nor  ono  of  numbers  but  ofhearts. 
O'lo  lioari  ni<«],'!'  tho  in -|)I«'.'iti(»u  of  love  was  of  immeasn- 
ral)ly  irroatoi-  vaino   tlian  any  number  governed  by  the 
.IilftinLT  I'olioy  (»f  tho  jionr.     The  f.  (nn,  not  the  /  Imv*, 
was   Christ's  ^tan'laril  of  valuation.      How^  then,  could 
any  man  who  had  *•' great  posses^sions ''  reconcile  himself 
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to  settlement  in  Chriflt's  society  ?  The  thing  was  im- 
possible. The  outside  was  greater  than  the  inside^  so  a 
catastrophe  was  inevitable.  Manifestly  the  young  man 
could  not  move  through  riches  to  Christ,  though  many  a 
man  has  moved  through  Christ  to  riches.  There  is 
nothing  in  Christ  to  prevent  a  man  having  '^  a  hundred- 
fold more  in  the  present/'  but  much  in  the  present  life 
to  hinder  a  man  having  Christ.  To-day  this  fact  is 
illustrated  on  an  extended  scale ;  most  of  the  rich  men 
who  are  now  in  Christ's  society  came  to  Him  when  they 
were  poor.  It  is  difficult,  from  so  narrow  an  observation 
as  one  individual  is  able  to  make,  to  pronounce  definitely 
upon  the  subject ;  but  the  peril  of  censoriousness  may  be 
escaped  by  merely  putting  a  question, — How  many  men 
having  great  possessions  pass  the  strait  gate  set  before 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?  Does  the  spiritual  or  the 
material  exercise  the  keener  influence  upon  such  men  ? 
Is  the  expression  '^How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,''  with  or  with- 
out application  to  the  men  of  to-day  ?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  kingdom  to  prevent  a 
man  becoming  rich,  but  there  is  much  in  wealth  to  keep 
a  man  from  thinking  seriously  about  the  Christian 
kingdom. — Ibid. 


EccB  Dbxts  :  Essays  on  the  Lipe  akd  DocTEnm  of  Jesus 
Chbist.    By  Joseph  Pabkeb,  D.D.    Hodder  Sf  Stoughton. 

As  with  a  certain  class  in  the  domain  of  religion  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  to  shift  upon  others  the  duty  of  thinking 
and  verifying  the  opinions  they  profess,  so  also  in  literature. 
The  present  is  an  age  so  bus^  that  little  time  is  found,  or  dis- 
position manifested,  for  arriving  at  truth  by  the  old  fashioned 
methods  of  weighing  evidence  and  examining  facts.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  this  is  that  authority  too  often  takes  the 
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place  of  evidence,  great  names  are  of  more  weight  than  great 
arguments.    The  busy  public,  ere  looking  at  what  is  said,  first 
inquires  who  said  it.     Knowing  well  the  signs  of  the  times, 
the  caterers  for  public  patronage  now  seek  that  articles  in 
periodicals  be  headed  by  great  names.     To  a  publisher  a 
great  name  is  now  of  more  value  than  a  ^reat  book.    A  book 
published  anonymously  must  have  preemment  excellence  if  it 
IB  to  meet  with  public  farour.     The  best  of  all  tests  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  book  is  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  this 
disadvantage  repeated  editions  of   it  are  called  for.    The 
eminent  author  of  "Ecce  Deus"  chose  that  the  public  should 
pronounce  its  verdict  upon  his  volume  ere  they  should  know 
who  was  the  writer.     No  small  satisfaction  must  he  have 
received  from  the  favourable  way  in  which  in  well-nigh  every 
quarter  his  work  has  been  welcomed.     To  gratify  his  nu- 
merous friends,  he  has  in  this  impression  allowed  his  name  to 
appear  on  the  title  page.    Most  of  owr  readers  will  recognise 
in  that  name  the  originator  of  this  periodical,  and  its  able 
editor  for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence.    In  consequence 
of  this  his  connection  with  the  Pulpit  Analyst  at  the  tune  of 
publication,  no  review  of  '^  Ecce  Deus  "  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  these  pages. 

In  form  and  style,  in  originality  of  conception  and  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought,  "  Ecce  Deus  "  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  '*  Ecce  Homo,**  a  book  which  has  attracted  even 
greater  attention.  The  authors  of  these  two  books  adopt 
different  methods  of  interpreting  the  character  of  Christ,  tne 
one  working  from  the  central  fact  of  the  incarnation,  the 
other  preferring  to  treat  the  character  of  Jesus  independently 
of  what  may  be  considered  doctrinal  questions.  We  humbly 
think  Dr.  Parker*s  objections  to  the  method  adopted  by  the 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo  "  somewhat  too  strongly  put.  This 
method  may  be  better  suited  for  one  class  of  minds ;  whilst 
his  own,  which  most  believers  will  prefer,  is  better  suited  for 
another :  but  both  works  we  believe  in  the  end  will  establish 
the  same  truth  that  Chbist  is  God. 

Viewed  as  a  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  it  does  not  profess 
to  be, "  Ecce  Deus  "  is  incomplete  and  fragmentary,  iut  the 
fragments  are  colossal  and  unique,  and  are  all  illustrative  of 
the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  central  figure.  The  author  takes 
always  a  wide  base,  and  lays  down  broad  principles.    As  in 
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the  cartoons  of  Baphael,  to  whicli  the  essays  may  be  not 
inaptly  compared,  the  canvas  is  large  and  the  lines  bold  and 
viRorous,  and  every  expression  truthful  and  lifelike. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  "  The  Incarnation,"  the  radical  mys- 
tery in  the  life  of  Christ.  This  mystery  we  are  prepared  for,  as 
"  in  other  senses  than  that  of  the  procreation  of  human  life  there 
have  been  miraculous  conceptions  in  every  age — conceptions 
by  the  overshadowiug  of  the  Holy  Q-host  too.  Every  foremost 
thought  of  God  among  men,  every  struggle  of  the  soul  in  the 
direction  in  which  Q-od  is  supposed  to  have  gone,  has  been  an 
effect  of  Divine  operation  upon  the  mind,"  "Thelnauguration" 
occupies  two  chapters  :  "  the  measure  of  consciousness  is  the 
measure  of  life  .  .  .  The  first  public  intimation  of  con- 
sciousness of  His  great  position,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  if  we 
except  the  answer  made  to  His  mother,  is  found  in  immediate 
connection  with  His  baptism  .  .  .  Up  to  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Christ  was  not  fully  conscious  of  His  Messiahsnip. 
The  poor  frail  flesh  which  He  had  inherited  from  a  depraved 
race  could  not  have  borne  the  presence  of  full  consciousness 
for  thirty  years :  when  it  did  come,  it  consumed  Him  in  as 
many  months."  To  the  question,  Did  Christ  suffer  in  the 
wilderness  merely  as  any  other  man?  our  author  answers, 
'*  Suffering  is  a  question  of  nature.  The  educated  man  suffers 
more  than  the  uneducated  man ;  the  poet  probably  suffers 
more  than  the  mathematician ;  the  commanding  officer  suffers 
more  in  a  defeat  than  the  common  soldier.  The  more  life,  the 
more  suffering ;  the  billows  of  sorrow  being  in  proportion  to 
the  volume  of  our  manhood.  Now  Jesus  was  not  merely  a 
man,  he  was  Mai?  ;  and  by  the  very  compass  of  His  manhood 
He  suffered  more  than  any  mortal  can  endure."  The  difference 
as  a  teacher  between  Jesus  and  the  greatest  names  in  history, 
he  puts  forcibly :  "  Christ  was  preeminently  a  talker.  *  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man'  was  the  testimony  of  His  enemies. 
After  reading  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Socrates,  or  Aristotle,  we 
feel  that  the  specific  difference  between  their  words  and 
Christ's  is  the  aifference  between  an  inquiry  and  a  revelation. 
We  feel  as  if  at  any  moment  they  might  push  a  speculation 
too  far,  or  suddenly  turn  off  at  a  wrong  angle — as  if  they 
were  groping  their  way  along  dim  and  perilous  paths,  throwing 
gossamers  over  the  dark  rivers  and  tempting  men  to  walk  over 
the  unsubstantial  bridge ;  again  and  again  they  run  the  risk 
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of  exalting  a  riddle  into  a  problem,  or  settling  a  definition  into 
a  law.  With  this  the  metnod  of  Jesus  Christ  most  strikingly 
contrasts.  There  is,  account  for  it  as  men  please,  an  authoritr 
in  every  tone ;  His  language  is  clear,  and  if  short  it  is  final ;  it 
never  betrays  the  faintest  sign  of  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker ;  if  it  were  an  immediate  revelation  from  heaven,  there 
could  not  be  a  sharper  outline  or  a  firmer  emphasis.'* 

The  author's  remarks  upon  "  The  "Written  Word"  are  full  of 
originality  and  beauty.  "  The  book  claims  to  have  had  an 
origin  as  mysterious  as  the  birth  of  Christ — combining  the 
human  and  Divine.  The  hand  is  man's ;  the  voice  is  Gt>d*8. 
.  .  .  The  value  of  those  writings  may  be  best  represented 
by  the  term  life.  We  know  they  are  inspired,  because  they 
are  inspiring.  The  living  man  is  the  best  confirmation  of  the 
living  book."  There  is  a  powerful  chapter  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments, opposed  to  the  opinions  that  seem  to  be  gaining 
ground  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  publications  that 
seek  to  prove  that  future  punishments  are  not  eternal.  The 
chapters  on  "The  Church,"  "Christ  adjusting  Human  Ee- 
lationships,"  "  The  Cross  of  Christ,"  etc.,  are  all  full  of  life- 
stirring  thoughts,  and  on  every  page  give  evidence  of  deep 
insight  into,  and  true  sympathy  with,  spiritual  truth.  But 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  here  further  extracts ;  speci- 
mens of  style,  which  will  serve  also  to  show  how  suggestive 
the  book  is  to  the  preacher,  are  given  in  pp.  703-707. 

The  position  of  one  or  two  of  the  chanters  mi^ht  with  some 
advantage  we  think  be  altered.  It  would  give  the  book  more 
of  the  appearance  of  unity,  if  the  second  chapter,  on  the 
written  word,  were  removed  to  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the 
volume.  This  chapter  would  find  a  more  fitting  place  alongside 
of  the  chapters,  "These  Sayings  of  Mine,"  and  "  Christ  as  an 
Interlocutor."  By  this  arrangement  it  would  gain  in  interest, 
while  the  interruption  it  now  forms  to  the  natural  progress 
of  thought  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  would  be  thereby  avoided. 
The  subject  of  mere  distribution  may  be  deemed  a  trifling 
matter;  but  the  more  valuable  the  paintings  the  more  worthy 
are  they  of  being  perfectly  arranged. 

The  Election  op  Grace.    By  the  Eev.  W.  Tatloe.    Haider 
if  Stoughton. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  pleasure.    Although  not 
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Agreeing  witH  all  that  is  advanced  in  it,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  author's  eamestneas  and  rugged  power.  He  brings  always 
strong  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  subtle  questions  of 
theology  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss.  An  extract  from  the 
writer's  short  but  characteristic  preface  will  give  the  reader  a 
good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book.  "  Eead  the  first  chapter, 
and  ponder  the  high  origin,  relationships,  and  end  of  thy  being. 
Eead  the  second  chapter,  and  contemplate  God's  'eternal 
purpose  *  concerning  thee  and  His  provisions  of  mercy  for  thee. 
Eead  on,  and  see  the  way  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  human  specu- 
lations, and  find  the  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  all  the 
Scripture  terms  pertaining  to  election."  Mr.  Taylor  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  by  previous  works,  "The 
Model  Preacher,"  etc. 

FrpTT-iTDfE   Plaik    Practical  Sebmons.    By  Eev.   Edw. 
GEirriN,  D.D.     Richard  D,  Dickinton, 

This  volume  is  correctly  described  in  the  title.  The  sermons 
are  plain  and  practical,  full  of  direct  appeal  and  solemn  warn- 
ing. In  thought  they  may  be  considered  by  some  common- 
place; but  as  examples  of  powerful,  awakening,  and  persuasive 
sermons,  few  published  discourses  equal  them. 

The  Bible  Class  Book.    By  Chables  Bakee.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    WertheUn^  Macintosh  Sf  Sunt, 

Topics  fob  Teachebs.   By  J.  C.  Gbat.    Part  I.  Elliot  Stock. 

The  first  of  these  books  has  long  been  knovm  to  the  young 
Bible  student.  The  present  edition  has  the  advantage  of 
many  improvements  and  additional  embellishments,  and  now 
forms  in  itself  a  little  cyclopaedia  of  the  Bible.  The  second  is 
the  first  part  of  a  new  attempt  to  help  the  teacher  in  his  work. 
The  conception  is  good,  and  well  executed.  The  part  before 
us  treats  of  the  animals  of  the  Bible,  and  funishes  in  an  able 
manner  both  scholarly  information  and  practical  lessons. 

Sure  of  Heaven.    A  Book  for  the  Doubting  and  Anxiou 
By  Thoicas  Mills.    Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  a  very  earnest  and  useful  little  book.  It  is  simple 
in  style  and  elementary  in  subject  matter,  and  well  suited  to 
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guide  the  inquirer  into  the  way  of  peace.     It  may  with  con- 
fidence  be  put  into  the  hands  oi  the  doubting  and  anxious. 

Life  jlhtd  Death,  as  Taught  in  Scbiptube.   JElIiot  Stock, 
Cak  it  be  Tbue  ?    By  "William  Miall.    Mliot  Sioch 

These  are  two  earnest  protests  against  what  may  still  be 
termed  the  prevailing  opinions  respecting  future  punishments. 
They  differ  much  in  shrle  and  character,  but  both  seek  to  prove 
that  the  eternity  of  future  punishments  has  no  support  from 
Scripture.  The  first,  which  is  anonymous,  is  unusually  lively 
in  style.  Seldom  is  the  attempt  made  to  preserve  in  print  to 
the  same  extent  the  colloquial  form  of  address.  The  number 
of  interrogations  gives  it  quite  a  sensational  appearance. 
Some  of  the  doctrines  advanced  in  it  are  even  more  startling 
than  the  style.  The  second  pamphlet  is  more  calm  in  manner, 
but  not  the  less  earnest  on  that  account.  On  the  question 
of  future  punishment  we  express  no  judgment.  Every  reader 
must  form  his  own  opinion,  after  careful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  authors  of  the  two  little  books  above  have 
undoubtedly  done. 

A  Pew  "Wobds  on  "Life  and  Death."    By  A.  D.    JSUiot 
Stock. 

A  thoughtful  and  able  answer  to  the  above  noticed  book, 
"Life  and  Death,  as  taught  in  Scripture." 

COKMENTABY  ON  THE  New  TESTAMENT.     By  JaMES  MoBISON, 

D.D.     Parts  II.,  III.     SamiUon^  Adams  Sf  Co, 

We  observe  the  same  ability,  learning,  and  care,  in  these 
two  parts  of  Dr.  Morison's  commentary,  which  we  noticed  in 
Fart  I.  The  commentary  cannot  but  be  useful  to  all  students 
of  the  Bible. 

The  Influence  op  Little  Things.    By  H.  Wagstapf. 

A  well  thought  out  and  interesting  little  book  for  the 
young,  illustrating  the  influence  of  "  little  things  "  upon  our 
Character,  Usefulness,  Happiness,  and  Salvation. 
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